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Fob  the  third,  and  in  all  probability  the  last  time,  this 

work  (now  thirty  years  old)  is  again  presented  to  the 

public,  or  rather  to  that  portion  of  it  which  has  time  ana 

interest  for  poetry  and  aesthetic  criticism.     If  I  consider 

the  three  editions  as  one  work  I  can  say  that  I  have,  though 

with  some  interruptions,  devoted  almost  my  whole  life  to 

it.    Accordingly  it  must  be  self-evident  that  these  three 

editions  are  not  exactly  the  same.     The  second  appeared 

twenty  years  ago;    and  still  contains  an  echo  of  that 

youthful  enthusiasm  which  originally  gave  rise  to  the 

work.    This  enthusiasm  has  long  since  given  way  to  the 

cahner,  cooler  and  more  accurately  weighing  reflection  of 

matorer  years,  which  no  longer  has  an  eye  merely  for  the 

exoeUencies,  but  also  for  the  defects  of  its  object, — I  do 

not  know  whether  to  the  advantage  or  the  detriment   of 

my  work.     At  all  events,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  just, 

not  only  in  dealing  with  the  censure  which  my  views  and 

interpretations  have  met  with,  but  also  as  regards  the 

enumeration  of  faults  and  failings  which  have  recently 

been  pointed  out  in  Shakspeare's  works  and  been  set  forth 

in    opposition   to  the    German    Shakspeare-enthusiasts. 

Should  I  have  succeeded  in  coming  but  one  step  nearer  to 

the  truth,  this  at  least  would  be  a  merit  of  the  new  edition. 

As  regards  the  first  Books,  however,  I  have  found  but 
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little  to  alter.  These  Books  I  may  call  the  historica] 
part,  inasmuch  as  their  substance  consists  chiefly  in  an 
account  of  the  development  of  the  English  drama  before 
Shakspeare's  time,  a  biography  of  the  poet  and  a  charac- 
.  terisation  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  contemporaries 
and  direct  successors  in  the  domain  of  dramatic  poetry. 
In  these  parts,  almost  the  only  omissions  I  have  had  to  make 
refer  to  those  documents  which  had  been  admitted  into 
the  second  edition  of  J.  P.  Collier's  work,  and  had  gene- 
rally been  considered  genuine,  but  are  probably  forgeries. 
Connected  with  these  negative  corrections  are  the  positive 
ones  which,  however,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  but  the  un- 
important results  of  recent  investigations  into  the  literary 
history  concerning  Sha^kspeare  and  his  time.  My  judg- 
ment on  the  dramatic  poets  of  Shakepeare's  age  has  also 
been  but  little  questioned,  and  has  in  all  essential  points 
been  corroborated  by  Fr.  Bodenstedt  and  by  A.  Mezieres, 
the  eminent  French  critic  and  literary  historian.  In  the 
few  points  in  which  they  differ  from  my  views,  I  have 
either  modijS.ed  my  opinions  or  endeavoured,  by  further 
remarks,  to  justify  them. 

I  must,  however,  observe  that  Shakspeare's  predecessors 
and  successors  are  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  they 
form,  so  to  say,  the  foil,  the  framework  and  the  background 
to  the  poetical  figure  of  Shakspeare.  I  have  characterised 
them  only  in  order  to  place  Shakspeare's  dramatic  style 
and  artistic  greatness  in  a  clearer  light.  This  greatness,  in 
my  opinion,  does  not  consist  merely  in  his  eminent  genius 
for  dramatic  art,  but  quite  as  much  in  the  inner  nature  of 
his  own  personal  character  and  his  view  of  life,  which  is 
as  deeply  ethical  as  it  is  highly  poetic.  And  in  regard  to 
this  point  I  have  been  able  to  concede  but  little  to  those 
who  oppose  Shakspeare  and  find  fault  with  my  views. 
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Benewed  and  careful  investigation  and  oonsideration  have, 

in  all  essential  points,  rather  confirmed  me  in  what  I  had 

said  concerning  the  spirit  and  style  of  Shakspeare's  works 

in  the  second  edition.     But  I  admit  that  it  is  natural,  nay 

that  every  one  has  a  certain  right  to  find  that  which  he 

looks  for  in  a  great  poet,  and  to  interpret  his  works  in 

that  spirit  which  to  him  is  truth  and  beauty.     Hence  I 

am  no  longer  surprised  that  Shakspeare  has  been  made  a 

pantheist,  a  naturalist,  a  sensualist,  and  an  atheist.   I  claim 

only  the  right  to  establish  my  opposite  view,  and  demand 

from  the  unprejudiced  student  a  conscientious  examination 

of  the  proofs  to  which  I  appeal.  In  this  respect  the  principal 

question  to  be  discussed  must  refer  to  the  ethical  character 

of  Shakspeare's  dramas.     For  a  truly  ethical  view  of  life 

is  not  compatible  either  with  atheism  or  with  a  consistent 

pantheism  or  naturalism. 

The  aim  and  object  of  my  work,  as  I  think  I  may  here 
repeat,  was  at  the  very  outset  pre-eminently  of  an  sesthe- 
tic  nature.  Hence  I  have  pursued  the  study  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  English  drama — of  the  spirit  of 
iShakspeare's  age,  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  drama- 
tic poets  before  and  contemporaneous  with  Shakspeare — 
ikrther  than  has  usually  been  done  in  the  interest  of 
aesthetic  inquiries,  solely  in  order  to  ascertain  more  accu- 
rately, and  to  throw  a  clearer  light  upon,  the  aesthetic 
frmdamental  views  of  Shakspeare,  his  conception  of  the 
tragic  and  the  comic,  his  manner  of  treating  history,  the 
laws  of  his  composition,  his  delineation  of  character,  and 
his  style  and  diction.  For  aesthetic  criticism,  also,  has  its 
history ;  and  the  taste  of  every  artist,  even  of  the  greatest, 
his  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  consequently  his  aesthetical 
principles,  or  more  correctly  the  motives  which  guide  him 
in  determining  form  and  construction,  are  dependent  upon 
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his  position  in  hilstory,  upon  his  position  in  life,  and  upon 
the  spirit  and  character  of  his  nation  and  age. 

Accordingly,  in  the  critical  examination  of  Shakspeare  s 
dramas,  I  have  directed  my  attention  more  especially  to 
the  determination  of  the  form,  the  construction  of  every 
drama  as  one  independent  whole,  «.e.,  to  the  connection 
of  the  several  parts,  and  to  the  unity  which  binds  and 
holds  them  all  together :  not  only  the  action  and  the 
movements  of  its  development,  but  also  the  characters, 
relations,  and  conditions  of  the  dramatic  personages,  the 
diction  and  versification,  scenery,  and  mode  of  repre- 
sentation. For  this  unity — which,  though  in  itself 
internal,  is  revealed  to  the  aesthetic  eye  in  the  formation 
and  composition  of  the  whole — As  the  condition  of  all 
harmony,  and  thus  of  all  beauty,  and  again  of  the  work 
of  art  as  a  work  of  art.  This  inner  unity  I  call  the  idea 
not  of  the  artist,  but  of  his  work,  because,  I  think  that, 
in  the  first  place,  it  belongs  to  his  work  and — if  it  is  to 
be  a  work  of  art — must  belong  to  it,  even  allowing  that 
the  artist  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  it  when  sketch- 
ing or  working  out  his  drama.  But  I  think  that  the  idea 
must— even  though  but  half  consciously — have  floated 
before  the  poet's  mind  as  an  undefined  something,  or 
merely  instinctively  as  the  impulse  of  his  aiming  at  the 
beautiful,  his  pleasure  and  love  for  the  beautiful,  his  sense 
of  beauty,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the  guiding  rule 
of  his  artistic  activity.  A  ruling,  guiding  thought,  such 
as  this,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  development  of  the 
subject-matter  into  a  work  of  art,  is  called  in  sesthetics 
by  the  name  of  idea. 

Those  of  my  readers,  therefore,  who  are  not  fond  of  ideas, 
who  believe  that  a  dramatic  poem  is  a  series  of  scenes, 
characters,  deeds,  and  events  ranged  at  will,  who  can  see 
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only  that  wMch  is  externally  perceptible,  or  with  the  eye 
of  sober,  realistic  understanding,  stick  at  individual  parts, 
ascribing  their  connection  to  accident,  to  caprice,  to  the 
poet's  temporary  disposition  and  state  of  mind,  to  external 
circumstances  and  relations,  or  again,  those  who — ^in  place 
of  endeaTonring  by  means  of  a  reproducing  imagination,  to 
comprise  all  its  various  parts  into  one  harmonious  organism 
with  design  and  purport,  not  merely  of  single  motives  and 
impulses,  but  animated  by  one  soul — prefer  to  examine 
the  spots,  gaps,  and  inequalities,  faults  and  blunders  of  a 
dramatic  composition  with  a  scientific  microscrope  (the 
use  of  which  would  make  the  finest  colouring  of  a  painting 
a  series*  of  blots  of  paints)  will  perhaps  be  disappointed. 
Those  also  will  be  disappointed  who  hope  to  find,  in 
the  ideas  of  which  I  speak,  only  the  leading  conceptions 
of  his  own,  or  some  other  philosophical  system,  the 
maxims  and  tendencies  of  his  own,  or  some  other  view  of 
life  prevailing  at  the  time.  But  even  though  I  must  still 
maintain  that  in  Shakspeare's  dramas  we  have  a  reflection 
of  a  definite  view  of  life  carried  out  in  its  essential 
features,  yet  this  view  which  Shakspeare  formed  for 
himself  was  not  a  philosophical  but  a  poetical  one,  was 
not  the  concatenation  of  sharply  defined  ideas,  well  or  ill 
dove-tailed  into  one  another,  but  the  reflex  of  a  deep, 
finely  strung  mind,  which  mirrored  forth  the  world 
clearly  and  purely,  not  the  dead  result  of  maxims,  views, 
and  inferences  of  a  dry  common  sense  reflection,  but  the 
living  products  of  a  rich  experience  playing  in  manifold 
forms  and  colours,  of  a  clear  mind,  and  of  a  feeling  as 
pure  as  it  is  intense,  and  rising  to  enthusiasm  for  all 
things  beautiful,  good,  and  true — in  short,  a  view  of  life 
which  seeks  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  human  knowledge,  not 
by  subtle  speculation,  by  hollow,  abstract  ideas,  inferences. 
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and  oondusious  wrang  from  them,  but  by  the  imagination 
sustained  by  a  feeling  for  what  is  beautiful.  And  it  is  no 
predilection  for  any  philosophical  method  of  contemplat- 
ing things,  no  special  philosophical  ideas,  aesthetic  princi- 
ples and  postulates,  but  the  direct  impressions  and  thoughts 
excited  by  them,  that  have  awakened  in  me  the  conviction 
that  Shakspeare's  plays  are  based  upon  a  definite,  well- 
ordered,  and,  in  itself,  harmonious  view  of  life,  which  is 
developed  in  them  step  by  step,  and  is  ever  clearly  ex- 
hibited. 

Starting  with  such  a  conviction  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  this  view  of  life  under  the  different  forms  and 
colours  in  which  it  is  reflected  in  Shakspeare's  dramas,  and 
conceived  and  represented  from  different  points  of  view. 
And  what  I  have  foimd  in  Shakspeare  must,  I  think, 
apply  to  every  true  poet,  because,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  poetry.  I  am,  therefore,  convinced  that  every 
living  poet,  were  he  to  be  asked,  would — in  spite  of  the 
reaHsm  to  which  he  perhaps  inclines-support  me  when 
I  say  that  he  too  has  his  own  view  of  life,  which  not  only 
forms  the  basis  of  his  poems,  but  is  also  expressed  in  his 
works  in  the  different  conceptions  and  under  the  different 
colours  and  lights  in  which  life  appears,  according  as  it  is 
regarded  from  one  or  the  other  stand-point.  It  thus  becomes 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  definite  substance  of 
thought  for  that  inner  unity  in  the  formation  and  con- 
struction of  every  drama ;  the  various  conceptions  of  the 
one  general  view  which  life  acquires  in  the  poetic  imagi- 
nation according  to  the  different  stand  points,  are  sub- 
stantially the  ideas  which  guided  Shakspeare  in  his  artistic 
activity,  they  are  the  normative  central  thoughts,  or,  as 
Goethe  says ;  *  the  ideas  to  which  he  referred  all  the  details.' 
Goethe,  even  *  old'  Goethe,  could  not  possibly  have  found 
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sndi  ideas  in  Sbakspeare's  poems  had  he  not  himself  been 
oonscioiis  that  he,  too,  like  every  poet,  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  by  ideas  in  this  sense. 

I  do  not,  however,  at  all  imagine  that  I  have,  in  all 
cases,  discovered  or  correctly  apprehended  Shakspeare's 
ideas.  What  I  offer  to  the  reader  are  but  attempts, 
opinions,  and  hypotheses  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
correct,  to  complete,  or  to  alter.  I  think  that  every  one 
who  feels  as  I  do  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  succeeded 
in  comprehending  the  several  parts  of  a  work  of  art  in 
the  unity  of  a  fundamental  view,  and  thus  brought  the 
multiplicity  of  the  phenomena  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
I  give  due  consideration  to  the  language  and  versification, 
the  motives  of  the  action,  the  drawing  and  the  right 
understanding  of  the  dominant  characters  in  Shakspeare's 
dramas,  and,  where  necessary,  give  a  detailed  and  careful 
analysis  of  them,  still  even  this  consideration  is  always 
dependent  upon  the  endeavour  to  point  out  the  inner 
point  of  unity  in  the.  whole ;  such  considerations  are  to 
me  but  a  means  to  an  end. 

Having  perused  the  revised  proof  sheets  of  the  following 
translation,  which  were  kindly  sent  to  me,  I  take  this 
(^portunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  and  acknowledgments 
to  the  translator  and  to  the  publishers.  The  translation,  I 
flunk,  is  executed  with  greater  fidelity  and  a  more  correct 
understanding  than  that  of  other  similar  works.  It  will, 
therefore,  as  far  as  form  is  concerned,  worthily  fulfil  its 
object  in  being  a  small  contribution  to  the  great  wealth  of 
Shakspearian  literature  in  England.  It  would  give  me 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  were  I  to  find  that  the 
nbstance  of  my  book  itself  met  with  the  sympathy  and 
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approval  of  the  English  public,  more  especially  of  Englisb 
Shakspearian  soholars,  for  whoso  judgment  I  entertain  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard.  In  pure,  profound  veneratioii 
for  the  great  poet,  I  venture  to  think  that  my  work  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  any  English  writer  on  the  subject. 

H.  ULRICI. 
Halle,  March,  1876. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

THE  MYSTERIES,   OB  MIRACLE  PLATS. 

All  art  is  in  its  origin  connected  with  religion.  Strange 
18  this  may  sound,  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  position 
of  the  modem  drama,  still  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  Church  was  also  its  birth-place.  This  has  been  dis- 
puted by  referring  to  the  earlier  dramatic  attempts  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  Ezechiers  *  Life  of  Moses,'  to  the  Xpurrc^ 
toaytav  (which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  fourth 
century,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  but  probably  belonged 
*to  a  more  recent  date),  to  the  *  Querolus '  of  Ausonius  and 
kifi  *  Ludus  septem  sapientium,'  to  the  *  Ocipus,*  an  alle- 
gorical comedy,  to  the  '  Judicium  Vulcani '  and  others,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  and  lastly  to  the  dramas 
of  the  well-known  Hroswitha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim 
(ahout  the  year  980),  which  are  tales  in  dialogue  written  in 
Latin  prose,  and,  as  she  herself  says,  imitations  of  Tieirence. 
However,  certain  as  it  is  that  these  most  ancient  examples 
of  dramatising  a  freely  chosen  subject  have  nothing  to 
do  with  either  religion  or  the  Church,  but  are  directly 
oimnected  with  the  theatrical  representations  and  the 
dramatic  compositions  of  the  ancients,  as  certain  is  it  that 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  oi  tYi^ 
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modern  drama.  They  were  works  of  learning,  written  by 
priests  and  monks  who  were  acquainted  with  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  were  probably  often  mere  exercises  in  literary 
industry,  specimens  of  a  dead  erudition,  which  if  they 
were  ever  acted,  scarcely  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  monasteries.  In  later  times  this  connection  between 
modem  art  and  the  remains  of  ancient  culture,  which  was 
never  entirely  interrupted,  certainly  did  become  of  im- 
portance ;  the  latter  essentially  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment and  to  the  perfecting  of  the  former.  But  the  1 
origin  of  our  drama  lies  elsewhere ;  its  first  beginnings  I 
were  the  so-called  Mysteries  or  Miracle  Plays,  and  these,  i 
without  any  traceable  influence  from  those  earlier  at- 
tempts, arose  directly  out  of  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  even  though  under  the  influence  of  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  people. 

The  origin  of  Mysteries  has  been  explained  in  varioiui 
ways  and  traced  to  dilfferent  sources ;  and  no  doubt  various ; 
causes  did  co-operate  in  bringing  to  light  the  first  genua 
of  the  modem  drama.    It  must  especially  be  regarded 
as  of  high  importance  that  the  taste  for  scenic  representa^ 
tions  had  remained  in  full  vigour  among  the  nations 
southern  Europe,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  andi||. 
thus  supported  the    class    of   mimes,   pantomimes,  an" 
histriones  against  the  attacks  of  the  clergy ;  in  northe] 
Europe,  however,  this  taste  made  common  cause  with 
dramatic  elements  of  the  old  heathen  worship,  and  thi 
popular  customs  connected  therewith.*     The  germ,  ho 
ever,  doubtless  lay  from  the  very  commencement  in 
early  Christian  form  of  worship.!     This  germ,  which  o: 

*  Dramatio  elements  of  this  kind,  according  to  J.  Grimm,  are  foi 
in  the  so-called  Jul'Spid,  the  Wichtel-Spiel,  Saren-Spidf  Pfingst-S]^ 
Oster-Spielf  etc.,  whicn  he  characterises  as  the  first  attempts  of  dreunai 
art,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  2nd  edition,  p.  744 ;  compare  cJdo  pp.  411 
740, 1200, 1216). 

t  The  following  are  the  works  made  use  of  for  this  history  of  t] 
origin  and  development  of  Mysteries : — *  The  Harrowing  of  Hell,' 
miracle  play  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  now  first  publiahec 
etc  by  J.  0.  HaUiweU,  London,  1840.    *  The  Towneley  Mysteriea/] 
London,  1836  (in  the  Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society,  edited  bp 
Hunter,)    *  The  Chester  Plays :'  a  collection  of  Mysteries,  etc.,  c 
by  TK    Wright,  Lend.,    Printed  for  the   Shakspeare    Boo.   1( 
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required  air,  light,  and  warmth  for  its  development,  lay  in 
the  representative  and  picturesque  character  which  the 
early  Christian  (Greek)  liturgy  received  with  its  first 
definite  forms,  and  ever  continued  to  develop.*  Hence 
that  custom  of  the  earliest  Church,  according  to  which 
the  priest,  while  reading  the  sacred  stories  (of  the  Gospels 
ind  the  Epistles),  used  to  unfold  a  roll,  which,   on   the 


Lndus  Coventriffi:*  a  Collection  of  Mysteries,  etc.,  edit,  by  J.  0. 
BaliiweU,  Lond.,  Fr.  f.  t.  8h.  S.  1841.  W.  Marriott:  *A  Collection 
)f  ^glish  Miracle  Plays  or  Mysteries,'  etc.,  Basil,  1838.  Th,  Sharp: 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants  or  Dramatic  Mysteries,  anciently 
fierfonned  at  Coventry  by  the  Trading  Companies  of  that  City/ 
Coventry,  1825.  Tit,  Hawkim :  *  Tha  Origin  of  the  English  Drama/ 
34o.,  London,  1775,  vol.  i.  J,  P.  Collier:  *The  History  of  English 
Dnunatic  Poetiy,'  etc.,  Lond.,  1831,  vol.  i.  Th.  Wright:  *  Early 
Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Denturies,*  etc.,  Lond.,  1844  (contaiDs,  among  others,  the  ten  Latin 
Mysteries  of  the  twelfth  century,  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Orleans, 
benoe  of  French  origin,  which  have  been  published  by  Monmerque : 
^Hysteria  et  Miracula  ad  scenam  ordinata,  in coenobis  olim  a  monachis 
repnesent.' etc.,  Paris,  1834).  A.  £bert:  ^Jahrbuch  fiir  romanische 
tt,  englische  Literatnr,*  Berlin,  1858-59.  *  llilarii  vereus  et  ludi,*  Ed. 
CkampoUion'Figeaet  Paris,  1838.  Achille  Jtibinal:  ^Myst^res  in^dits 
dn  XVme  si^le,'  Paris,  1837.  Monmerque  et  F.  Michel:  *  Theatre 
l^n^ais  au  moyen  kge*  Par.  1839.  Viollet-le-Duc :  *  Anoien  The&tre 
^an9ais,  on  collection  des  ouvrages  dramatiques  depuis  les  Mysteres 
juaqalt  Comeille,'  Paris,  1854.  V,  Luzarche:  *  Office  de  P&ques  ou 
de  la  Resurrection,  accompagne'  de  la  notation  musicale,'  etc.,  *  d'apres 
Un  manuscrit  du  Xllme  .siecle,'  Tours,  1856.  The  same:  'Adam, 
dnme  anglo-norman  du  Xllme  siecle,*  Tours,  1854.  Fez :  *  Thesaurus 
Anecdot.  nov.'  t.  ii.  p.  iii.  col.  1 85,  sqq.  Docen,  *  In  v.  Aretin's  Beitrage 
tat  Gesch.  und  Literatur,*  vol.  vii.  H.  Hoffmann:  *Fundgruben  fiir 
Geschichte  deutscher  Spraclio  und  Literatur,'  part  ii.,  Breslau,  1837. 
Mtme :  *  Schauspiele  des  Mittelalters,'  Carlsruhe,  1846.  Freitag :  *  De 
kitio  scenicaB  poesis  ap.  Germanos/  Berol.,  1838.  Gervinus :  *  Gesch. 
4er  poetischen  National-Literatar  der  Deutschen,'  vol.  ii.  p.  359  tf. 
VOmar:  'Geschichte  d.  deutsch.  National-Liter,*'  p.  366  ff.  E. 
Dtprieni :  *  Geschichte  d.  deutsch.  Schauspielkunst,*'  vol.  i.,  Leipzig, 
IS^.  A,  Koberstein:  'Grundrisz  der  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kational- 
Uteratnr,'  2nd  edition,  Leipzii;,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  403  f.  K.  Hase :  '  Das 
feebtUche  Schauspiel,  Geschichtliche  Uebersich^,'  Leipz.,  1858.  K. 
ituimA :  *'  Das  al teste  deutsche  Passions-Spiel/  Vienna,  1863. 

♦  This  similarity  in  form  between  the  early  Christian  liturgy  and 
GndE  tragedy,  is  very  ingeniously  pointed  out  by  J.  L.  Klein: 
QneikidUe  den  DramaSf  vol.  iv. ;  Geschichte  des  Italienischen  Dramas., 
Ldp2ig,  1866,  i.  3  ff. 
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side  turned  towards  the  congregation,  displayed  a  figured 
representation  of  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  which  waf 
being  read ;  those  therefore  who  did  not  understand  the 
words,  or  could  not  readily  follow  them,  might,  by  looking 
at  the  picture,  be  instructed  in  the  contents  of  the  lesson 
and  thus  have  their  understanding  and  feelings  aroused. 
It  was  for  the  same  reason  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
walls  of  churches  were  adorned  with  pictures ;  the  same 
reason  then  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  altar-pieces 
crucifixes,  the  so-called  Biblia  pauperum  (picture  Bibles), 
as  also  to  the  more  and  more  expanded  and  increased 
number  of  the  responsoria  and  antiphonicBj  the  constructioi] 
of  which  inclines  to  the  characters  of  a  dialogue.*  In 
short,  the  appeal  to  the  eye,  as  a  means  of  edification,  was 
from  the  very  first  an  element  of  the  early  Christian  form 
of  worship.  Even  in  the  first  centuries  this  element  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  into  a  species  of  representation 
in  the  form  of  tableaux  vivants,  which  became  interwoven 
with  the  liturgy ;  at  all  events  in  the  fifth  century,  certain 
incidents  in  Gospel  history,  such  as  the  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men,  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  &c.,  were  represented 
at  high  festivals  in  this  manner.f  When,  in  later  times, 
the  Church  had  developed  itself  internally,  and,  at  a  still 
later  date,  when  directing  its  attention  more  to  external 
matters,  it  endeavoured  to  furnish  the  acquired  contente 
with  form  and  shape,  and  to  endow  the  power  of  the 
spirit  with  sovereignty  over  the  body,  when,  accordingly, 
the  sense  of  the  inner  eye,  as  it  were,  awoke,  and  excited 
in  the  imagination  an  ungovernable  desire  for  sight- 
seeing, driving  men  into  distant  and  strange  lands  in 
search  of  wonderful  adventures  (which  gave  rise  to 
crusades  and  pilgrimages,  the  journeys  of  adventuroufi 
knights,  and  led  to  the  rise  of  the  plastic  arts  from  the 
twelfth  century),  then  the  priests  were  more  energetic  in 
their  endeavours  to  give  to  the  liturgic  actions  a  more  and 
more  plastic  and  sensuous  character.  On  high  festivals 
narrative  hymns,  such  as  the  so-called  sequences   and 

*  The  principal  elements  of  this  kind  have  been  collected  bj 
vou  Schack  (^Geschiehte  d.  dramat.  LitenU.  u.  KunU  in  Spanien 
Berlm,  1845,i.  l^ff.). 

t  Jubinal,  p.  viii. ;  Klein,  p.  15  f. 
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>MBy*  ^^ere  introdnced  into  the  liturgy,  and  accompanied 
Teprefientations  in  the  form  of  tcSfleaux  vivants.  On 
K>d  Friday,  a  crucifix  ^'as  erected,  round  which  the 
teeits  assemhled  and  recited  Christ's  Passion  in  altemat- 
^  chants,  after  which,  amid  funeral  lamentations,  the 
ncifix  was  placed  in  a  kind  of  grave  below  the  ctltar ; 
.  £a8ter  Sunday,  however,  it  was  again  brought  forth 
id  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated.!  This  rite,  dis- 
ignished  as  the  passio,  sepuUura  et  resurrectio,  was  called 
My»terium.  Soon,  the  thj'ee  Maries  and  the  angel  were 
ded,  the  former  to  anoint  Christ's  body,  the  Tatter  to 
form  them  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Then 
;e  other  principal  characters — Christ,  Mary,  and  John — 
ere  entrusted  to  certain  persons  who  had  only  to  say  or 
ng  the  words  belonging  to  the  different  characters, 
ibsequently  the  coming  and  going  of  the  various  persons 
itroduoed  the  first  beginning  of  an  action,  a  number  of 
nmps  were  formed,  and  life  and  motion  were  given  to  the 
icture.  Lastly,  the  persons  representing  the  different 
laracters  received  dresses  adapted  to  their  parts,  mimick- 
ig  and  gestures  came  of  themselves,  and  the  result  was 
dramaUe  Mysterium,  a  religious  play,"^ 

^  These  originally  were  simply  musical  and  melodious  modulations 
A  the  end  of  the  great  doxology,  In  secida  sectUorum — Amen ;  in  later 
11168  the  so-called  Improperia,  the  SiaJbat  Mater,  tlie  Dies  iras,  etc., 
'ere  used  instead,  and  received  the  same  name.  Proam  were,  among 
ther  things,  representations  from  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

Grieshaber :    Ueber  die  Ostersegnung  Vietinue  paschali  und  deren 
htiehung  tu  den  religiiisen  SchauspieUn  des  MiUelaMers.    E^rlsbod, 

X  Of  course  the  dramatic  element  was  at  first  not  perfectly  pure. 
%e  action  and  the  speeches  of  the  persons  represented,  were  still  fre- 
[vently  interwoven  with  antiphonix  and  reaponsoria,  which  merely 
limited  facts  in  tlie  words  of  tue  Scriptures.  Even  after  the  Mysteries 
•ased  from  the  Latiu  into  the  popular  idiom,  pass>)ges  like  these  stilJ 
ecor.  For  instance,  the  two  Eaater-plays  published  by  V.  Luzarche — 
he  first  of  which  is  written  in  a  very  simple  style  and  is  still  for  the 
DOst  part  musical,  the  second  of  which  was  however  no  longer  acted 
n  the  church,  but  on  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  church  door — 
untain  several  Latin  hymns  whicii  were  sung  by  a  choir.  And  in  a 
i^ttsion-play,  half  Latin  aiid  half  German,  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
hirteenth  century  (in  Hoffmann,  he.  cit.)  after  the  speeches  of  Martiia 
jid  of  Mary  Magdalene,  where  they  complain  to  the  Lord  that  He  was 
lot  with  them  tu  bave  tiicir  brother  from  death,  it  is  exprettfily  ^i\2> 
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It  cannot  be  exactly  determined  at  what  period  these 
representations  were  first  introduced,  or  how  rapidly  they 
became  transformed  into  the  actual  drama ;  this  seems  to 
have  been  different  in  different  countries.  In  general  the 
origin  of  Mysteries  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Crusades  and  with  the  development  of  the  plastic  arts,  that 
is,  it  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  and  to 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  France,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  a  well-founded  claim  to  priority  in 
this  respect ;  the  predilection  and  talent  of  the  French 
people  for  plays  and  dramatic  representations,  their  innate 
love  of  form,  the  restlessness  and  elasticity  of  the  French 
national  character,  seem  in  this  case  to  have  first  matured 
the  germs  of  dramatic  art.  At  all  events  Mysteries  are 
found  in  France  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  whereas 
we  have  no  trace  of  them  in  Germany,  England,  or  Spain 
till  the  twelfth  century.  The  *  Mystere  de  la  Nativite '  and 
the  four  Latin  Mysteries — the  first  two  of  which  treat  oi 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents 
at  Bethlehem,  the  last  two  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
and  His  meeting  the  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus — 
prove  that  in  France  Mysteries  were  performed  not  only  at 
Easter,  but  also  at  Christmas,  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  In  France,  moreover,  the  first  ecclesiastico- 
dramatical  representations  seem  not  only  to  have  treated 
of  Biblical  subjects,  but  also  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  ;  thus 
the  dramatic  element  appears  to  have  been  developed  from 
two  different  quarters.  The  first  piece,  in  the  collection 
edited  by  F.  Michel,  which  in  the  old  manuscript  bears  the 


scribed :  et  sic  tacendo  Clerus  cantet :  *  Videna  Dominvs  flentes  sorores, 
Tjazari  ad  monuinentum  lacrimoUus  est  coram  Judasu  et  clamabat 
Several  passages  like  this  occur  in  the  above  mentioned  play,  which 
is  certainly  older  than  the  MS.  in  which  it  exi>ts.  However,  it  ia 
just  such  interpolations  which  distinctly  prove  the  manner,  spoken  of 
above,  in  whicli  the  so-called  Mysteries  arose  out  of  divine  worship 
itself  (compare* the  description  of  the  feast  of  the  Resurrection,  from 
a  Zurich  MS.,  of  the  year  1260  in  Mono,  Z.c.,  p.  9).  Hence  it  is  not 
probable  that,  as  J.  Grimm  thought,  the  so-called  Mysteries  did  not  at 
first  originate  in  the  Church,  but  out  of  the  *  very  ancient  heathen  oi 
secular  partiality  for  plays,  which  found  its  way  into  the  Church ; '  foi 
the  most  ancient  plays  of  this  kind  were  still  performed  in  the  Latin 
language  (See  Koberstein,  Z.c.,  p.  405,  note). 
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title  o£  Oc  de  TUtdieribus,  and  represents  the  parable  of  the 

Foolish  Virgins,  is,  in  my  opinion,  directly  connected  with 

the  so-called  Epistolce  farntoB,  and   is  in  itself  perhaps 

nothing  but  a  development  of  the  ^stola  faraita  with 

more  of  a  dramatic  form.     This  supposition  is  supported 

not  only  by  the  character  of  the  whole  piece,  the  rather 

regular  exchange  of  passages  from  the  Bible  in  Latin  and 

verses  with  couplets  in  the  Langue  d'Oc,  as  also  by  the 

musical  signs,  which  in  the  old  manuscript  are   given 

thronghont  above  the  text,  but  more  especially  by  the 

sudden  transition  from  the  parable  of  the  Foolish  Virgins 

to  the  Christological  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 

'Ludus  super  iconia  S.  Nicolai,*  by  Hilarius,  from  the 

twelfth  century,  and  published  by  ChampoUion-Figeac, 

seems  to  be  merely  a  dramatised  epistola  farmta.     At  least, 

here   too,   the  actual  speeches  in  Latin  alternate  with 

refrains  in  the  Eomano-French  dialect.*     But  the  epistoUe 

farntcB  which  were  common  in  France,  at  least  as  early  as 

the  eleventh  century,  were  chants  sung  alternately  by  the 

deacon  and  two  ecclesiastics,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the 

clergy  and  the  congregation,  in  which  the  former  used 

the  Latin,  the  latter  the  vernacular,  in  relating  the  acts 

and  sufferings  of  a  saint  (more  frequently  those  of  Saint 

Stephen  and  S.  Nicholas) ;  they  had  probably  originated 

out  of  the  so-called  proace  (edifying  descriptions  from  the 

life  and  the  miracles  of  the  saints,  several  of  which  are 

contained   in  the  rituals  of  the    eleventh  and   twelfth 

centuries).| 

The  epistolce  farsitce,  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  the  language  of  the  people  into  the 
Mysteries.  For  when  these  became  more  and  more  drama- 
tised, it  probably  became  the  custom  to  let  the  people 
take  part  in  the  representation  by  giving  musical  re- 
sponses, and  the  popiilar  idiom  thus  gradually  passed  over 
into  the  actual  Mysteries.     This,  in  the  first  place,  gave 

*  Also,  No.  1,  in  Wright's  Early  Mysteries^  p.  3,  sq.,  likewise  a 
Miracle  play  of  Saint  Nicholas  and  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century, 
with  its  repetition  of  the  lines,  makes  the  impression  of  a  mere  alter- 
nating chant  among  the  acting  persons.     Yet  it  is  Latin  throughout. 

t  Jubinal,  i.  p.  9,  Ideler,  Oeschichte  der  Altfram.  NaL-Liter., 
p.  228. 
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rise  to  those  plays  in  whioh  the  language  of  the  Chuich  , 
alternates  with  the  profane  dialects  in  a  oonfused  medley/ 
Moreover,  the  increasing  fondness  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
priests  themselves,  for  these  representations,  the  greater 
development  and  more  complicated  construction  whioh 
gradufiUly  surrounded  these  latter,  and  which  rendered  the 
whole  performance  unintelligible  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  words  (thus  thwarting  the  object  which  the  Churoh 
liad  intended),  and  lastly,  the  participation  of  the  laity  h 
the  representation  no  doubt  essentially  contributed  to  the 
addition  of  a  paraphrase  in  the  vernacular.  This  paia* 
phrase  was  in  the  first  instance  placed  side  by  side  with, 
the  interpolated  Latin  lines  not  already  known  from  the 
liturgy,  and  afterwards  by  the  side  of  the  liturgical  passages 
themselves,!  and  this  in  the  end  gradually  resulted  in  the 
Latin  disappearing  entirely  from  the  plays. 

The  more  the  dramatic  element  developed  towards  ^ 
more  perfect  purity,  the  more  the  musical  element,  whidi 
had  at  first  predominated,  necessarily  disappeared.  Many 
of  the  oldest  Mysteries  in  the  old  MSS.  are  furnished 
throughout  with  musical  signs,  and,  to  judge  from  these, 
they  were  doubtless  not  spoken  but  chanted.  Yet  thore 
seems  from  the  very  beginning  to  have  been  a  difference  in 
the  musical  recitation,  which  in  the  old  MSS.  is  indicated 
by  the  expressions  dicere  and  cantare.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  above-mentioned  old  Passion-play ,;(  for,  although  with 
few  exceptions  there  are  musical  signs  above  the  text 
throughout,  still  it  has  alternately :  hie  Magdalena  cantety  hie 
Jemu  cantandOf  etc.,  but,  as  frequently,  Zachceu8  didt,  Jems 
reepondet,  Phcuisceus  dicat,  etc.§  This  was  probably  the 
same  difference  as  has  existed  at  all  times  in  the  Catholic 

*  Several  examples  of  this  are  given  in  Michel,  Hoffmann,  and  Mono 
in  the  works  already  referred  to. 

t  See  No.  7  in  Mone,  p.  72  sq. 

X  See  Hoffmann,  p.  245. 

§  We  find  the  same  distinction  between  the  cantare  and  dicere  in 
the  old  Latin  Mysteries  of  French  origin  (Monmerqu^  and  Wright,  Ic) 
which  treat  of  Biblical  subjects,  and  with  which  those  in  Fez  and  Mone 
from  the  German  MSS.  have  the  greatest  similarity  in  style  and 
character,  except  that  the^  are  more  detailed*  and  more  dramatically 
developed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  No.  1,  *  Herudis  s.  magc- 
rum  Adoratio '  in  Wright,  he,  pp.  21-28.    But  the  dioere  greatly 
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litorgy  between  a  more  recitatiye  and  a  more  melodious, 
modnlating,  or  ebanting  delivery.  The  more  the  Mysteries 
became  something  apart  from  the  actual  service  of  the 
Church  and  were  a  special  addition,  the  more  it  seems  that 
the  musical  recital  passed  over  into  simple  declamation, 
that  the  latter  became  the  chief  performance,  and  that  the 
chant  or  song  (as  in  the  case  of  our  so-called  melodramas 
or  vaudeville^,  was  merely  an  interpolation.  In  this 
respect,  also,  France  appears  to  have  led  the  way;  the 
French  have  little  talent  for  music,  but  all  the  more  for 
rhetoric.  Still,  as  long  as  the  Mysteries  remained  in  the 
liands  of  the  clergy,  the  musical  element  seems  in  all 
cases  to  have  retained  a  more  or  less  important  part.  It 
is  very  likely  that  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  its  transition 
from  its  original  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
its  entering  the  free  wide  world,  that  the  Mystery  com- 
pletely cast  aside  its  musical  shroud,  and  took  the  form 
of  the  recitative  drama,  even  though  with  the  occasional 
insertion  of  songs. 

This  transition  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
development  of  the  Mysteries,  and  consequently  for  the 
history  of  dramatic  art.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  in 
different  ways  at  different  times  in  different  countries. 
One  cause  or  occasion  lay  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
degenerate  manner  in  which  the  Mysteries  were  now 
sometimes  represented,  even  by  the  priests  themselves. 
As  early  as  the  year  1210  Pope  Innocent  III.*  prohibited 
the  degenerate  ludi  theatrcdeSj  with  obscene  gestures,  rude 
jokes,  and  monstrous  masks  from  being  performed  in  the 
churches,  and  the  clergy  from  taking  part  in  them.  The 
more  dramatised  the  Mysteries  became,  and  the  greater 
the  skill  demanded  for  their  representation,  the  more  the 
clergy  themselves  not  only  permitted,  but  claimed  the 
participation  of  the  laity;  hence  the  latter  no  longer 
merely  joined  the  choir  but  began  also  to  take  part  in 
the  performance.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  so-called 
homines  vagi,  that  is,  the  wandering  jugglers  (jongleurs). 


predominates,  a  proof  that  the  musical  element  hegan  to  decrease  in 
the  French  Mysteries,  prohably  as  early  as  the  twelfth  onntury. 
*  '  Corp.  Jut.  Canon,  LC* 
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dancers,  mummers  and  jesters  by  profession,  broke 
through  the  wall  which  until  then  had  separated  them 
from  the  Church ;  they  soon  found  their  services  enlisted 
on  account  of  their  skill  in  music,  their  readiness  in 
making  jokes,  and  their  mimic  and  dramatic  talents,  and 
became  indispensable  for  certain  parts,  such  as  the 
merchant,  the  mountebank  or  doctor.  These  people  in 
very  early  times,  that  is,  from  their  first  appearance 
soon  after  the  migration  of  nations,  had  connected  them- 
selves with  the  mementoes  of  ante-Christian  times  which 
still  existed  among  the  people,  and  with  the  remains  of 
heathen  customs  and  religious  ideas.  They  also  practised 
quackery  and  sorcery,  and  not  only  continued  to  recite 
ancient  legends  and  mythological  tales  in  their  songs,  but 
also  in  their  so-called  cures  made  use  of  ancient  rites,  and 
ancient  forms  of  sorcery  and  exorcisms.  But  they  also 
played  all  kinds  of  pranks  with  the  ancient  divinities,  they 
represented  them  in  masks  and  disguises,  and  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century  appear  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Mummings  which  subsequently  became  so  popular.* 
Soon  after  this  the  young  men  in  the  larger  towns  imitated 
these  Mummings  and  mimic  jokes ;  this  gradually  gave  rise 
to  the  carnival  plays,  and  the  people  began  to  take  more 
and  more  pleasure  in  masquerades  and  spectacular  plays. 
When,  therefore,  the  ecclesiastical  plays  were  first  accepted, 
and  the  popular  wit  had  taken  hold  of  them,  it  was  natural 
that  they  were  soon  no  longer  performed  in  the  confined 
space  of  churches,  but  acted  in  the  streets  and  in  the  open 
places,  at  first  with  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy.  By 
degrees  the  latter  may  have  withdrawn  their  assistance 
entirely,  and  the  plays  may  have  been  given  on  festivals 
by  the  members  of  the  companies  and  guilds  independently 
of  the  clergy. 

This  was  no  doubt  generally  the  course  of  events.  At 
first  the  Mysteries  appear  to  have  thereby  gained  consider- 
ably in  artistic  development,  in  form  and  substance,  with- 
out losing  their  plastic,  solemn,  moral,  and  religious 
character.  In  my  opinion,  at  all  events,  it  is  chiefly  the 
transition  of  the  Mystery  from  the  Church  into  the  hands 

*  Compare  Grimm :  Deutsche  Mythologies  Ed.  Ist,  p.  288  f. 
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of  the  people,  that  explains  the  great  and  (as  it  seems) 
the  sudden  progressive  development  which  commenced  in 
Germany  with  flie  fourteenth  century.  This  is  evident  from 
the  plays  preserved  from  that  period.*  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  only  some  of  the  principal  events  from 
Sacred  History,  such  as  the  Passion,  the  so-called  Lament 
of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  Eesurrection  of  Christ,  that 
were  represented,  and  these  in  general  gave  briefly  the  chief 
features  from  the  Bible ;  in  the  fourteenth  century,  however, 
we  already  find  cyclical  and  artistically  arranged  composi- 
tions embracing  the  whole  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  from 
His  baptism  upwards,  or  at  all  events,  the  complete  story 
of  His  childhood.  The  Biblical  substance  was  expanded  by 
freely  invented  characters,  such  as  Eufus,  the  wife  of  Pilate, 
etc. ;  the  whole  piece  received  more  action  and  dramatic 
animation.  It  was  natural  that  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  clerical  and  liturgic  restraints,  such  as  the  con- 
sideration of  locality  and  the  person  of  the  actor,  the 
spirit  should  take  a  freer  flight,  and  that  artistic  interests 
should  come  more  prominently  forward,  even  though,  as 
seems  generally  to  have  been  the  case,  the  priests  them- 
selves wrote  the  plays,  and  assisted  in  the  representation. 
But  it  was  also  a  matter  of  course  that  this  resulted  in  the 
complete  secularisation  of  the  ecclesiastical  drama.  This, 
however,  did  not  take  place  in  Germany  till  the  fifteenth 
century ;  it  was  not  till  that  time  f  that  Mysteries  had 
become  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the  drama  nowadays 
is  to  the  majority  of  the  public,  a  mere  play  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  idle  crowd;  this  interest  at  all  events 
decidedly  predominated. 

It  was  again  in  France  that  the  change  first  took  place 
and  proceeded  most  rapidly,  and  this  probably  occurred  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century ;  it  also  seems  as  if  special 
circumstances  had  greatly  contributed  to  this  change, 
more  particularly  the  origin  of  the  so-called  confreries. 
The  thirteenth  century  already  shows  us  that  the  drama 
there  was  completely  free  from  ecclesiastical  influences. 
It  is  only  a  few  of  the  extant  plays  which  treat  of  religious 

*  See    Mono,   Z.c,    Nos.   7,   8,   and  the    Altdeutschen    Schauspieley 
Qnedlinb.  1841,  which  he  published  previously, 
t  As  in  the  example  given  in  Hoffmann,  p.  296  ff. 
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Bubjects :  all,  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  a  single  one  which, 
aooording  to  Mnratori,  wae  perfarmed  by  the  deigy  at  the 
court  of  the  Patriarch,  are  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  already  bear  a  character  veiy  different  from  that  of 
the  old  Mysteriee.  AohiUe  Jnbinal  *  finds  the  canae  of 
this  rapid  reYolntion  in  the  decay  of  feudalism,  that  is,  of 
chivalry  and  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  simnltaneoiu 
appearance  of  the  third  estate  in  the  twelfth  century.  In 
this  same  centniy  the  laity  of  the  bnrgher  class  roimed 
themselYes  into  the  above-mentioned  eon/r^rMs,  which  were 
instituted  for  charitable  and  pions  purposes,  and  were  at 
first  earnest  and  dignified  without  in  the  slightest  decree 
opposing  the  Church.  But  even  in  the  next  century  mesv 
pfl^y  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  influence  they  had  until 
then  possessed,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  they  had 
almost  completely  paralysed  this  influence.  These  brother- 
hoods appear  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
drama  at  an  early  date,  and  to  have  remodelled  it  aooording 
as  they  themselves  adopted  a  secular  tendency  and  a  fireer 
character.  This  most  likely  took  place  as  early  as  ihe  ^ 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  even  in  1285 
(according  to  others  not  till  1303)  was  founded  the 
CanfrSrie  bouffonne  de  la  Basoche,  its  name  clearly  enough 
expressing  its  object  and  character.  It  was  succeeded  in 
the  course  of  the  following  century  by  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  such  as  the  corporation  of  the  Enfants  9an§  Souci,  ike 
CanfrSrie  de  la  Mere  foils  de  Difon,  the  SodeiS  dea  fous  de 
Clhes.  They  occupied  themselves,  it  seems,  more  especi- 
ally with  the  representation  of  plays  and  popular  enter- 
tainments of  every  description ;  the  Confreres  de  la  Pasiion 
of  Yincennes,  at  all  events,  received  express  permission  bj 
a  patent  from  Charles  VI.,  in  1402,  to  give  performances 
in  Paris  of  Comedies  pieuses,  called  MoralitSs  et  Mysteres, 
such  as  they  had  played  in  Vincennes.  They  accordingly 
removed  to  Paris,  where  they  established  the  first  closed 
theatre.  The  representation  of  Mysteries  soon  passed  over 
from  these  brotherhoods  into  the  hands  of  companies  and 
guilds;  in  the  year  1313,  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival 
given  by  Philip  the  Fair,  the  weavers  acted  religious 

*■  A.  Jubinal,  Z.c.,  i.  p.  xxi.  ff. 
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plays,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve,  Pontiiis  Pilate,  etc.,  were 
represented. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  French  Mysteries  of 

the  thirteenth  century  already  manifest  more  of  a  secular 

than  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.     For  instance,  the  play 

of  Jehan  Bodel,  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

entitled  the  Jv*  de  8,  Nicholai*  treats  of  the  same  subject 

that  is  represented  in  the  old  play  of  Hilarius ;  but  whereas 

the  latter  keeps  strictly  to  the  old  and  simple  legend  and 

to  the  pro90B  of  the  rituals  of  the  Church,  Bodel  arbitrarily 

changes  the  scene,  intersperses  allusions  to  the  Crusades, 

which  are  just  being  started,  even  representing  the  first 

act  in  the  middle  of  a  Crusade,  and  invents  various  scenes 

from  popular  life,  which  are  given  in  the  popular  jargon, 

&C.    The  plays  of  his  contemporaries,  Adam  de  la  Halle  and 

others,  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  those  belonging  to  the 

fourteenth  century  appear  already  to  be  entirely  fictitious 

compositions ;  this  may  be  said  especially  of  the  Miracle  de 

Notre  Dame  d^Amis  et  d'Amille,  and  of  a  somewhat  later 

play,*!"  likewise  a  Miracle  Play  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the 

deliverance  of  a  woman  from  death  by  burning,  which 

is  a  fiaithful  description  of  French  popular  life  in  the 

fourteenth  century,  and  already  depicts  the  manners  and 

customs  of  the  people  with  much  drastic  truth.     Still,  it 

seems  that  in  France,  as  everywhere  else,  in  addition  to 

the  plays  performed  by  the  people,  the  brotherhoods,  the 

companies  and   guilds,   others    also   were    given   which 

directly   proceeded  from  the  priesthood,  or  in  which  at 

least  priests  took  part.     The  latter  would  naturally  differ 

essentially  from  the  former,  and  have  preserved  an  earnest 

and  more  religious  character.  | 

*  Monmerque  and  Michel,  Z-c,  p.  162  ff. 

t  Monmerque  and  Michel,  Z.c.,  p.  327  ff. 

X  Hence,  in  the  fifteenth  century  we  in  France  still  meet  with  reli- 
gious plays  in  the  old  strict  style.  The  plays  in  the  first  portion  of 
Jnbinal's  collection,  especially  *  Le  Mar  tire  de  S.  Etienne/  *  La  Con- 
version de  St.  Pol,*  *  La  Conversion  de  St.  Denis,*  *  Le  Martire  de 
S.  Pere  et  S.  Pol,*  and  others — unless  they  are  perhaps  mere  trans- 
lations from  old  Latin  originals — seem,  by  their  religious  earnestness, 
their  partenetic  tone  and  their  strict  fidelity  to  the  Bible  histories,  to 
be  closely  allied  to  the  earliest  ecolesinstical  Mysteries.  Those  of  the 
lecoud  portion,  however,  especially  No.  1,  *La  Nativite  de  1$.  ^ 
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I  have  entered  somewhat  more  fully  than  appears 
necessary  into  the  course  of  the  development  of  Mysteries 
in  Germany  and  France,  partly  because  it  cannot,  from 
the  investigations  yet  made,  be  traced  as  accurately  in 
England  during  that  period,  and  in  all  probability  was 
nevertheless  essentially  the  same,  and  partly  because  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  religious  plays  in  England  point 
to  France.  English  literature  is  extremely  rich  in  Mys- 
teries or  Miracle  Plays,  from  the  time  when  the  religions 
play  had  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  more 
especially  into  those  of  the  trading  companies ;  but  of 
earlier  plays  it  possesses  scarcely  anything.  For  even 
the  Miracle  Play  of  the  *  Harrowing  of  Hell,**  although 
it  belongs  to  a  MS.  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and, 
to  judge  from  language  and  style,  is  doubtless  tlie 
oldest  extant  English  Mystery,  yet  can  scarcely  repre- 
sent the  time  of  the  transition  from  the  old  ecclesiastical 
into  the  popular  mode  of  treatment,  much  less,  then,  the  . 
old  ecclesiastical  style  itself.  It  appears  rather  to  be  a  1 
single  extant  example  of  those  pieces  which  were  still 
performed,  perhaps  by  priests,  perhaps  by  the  laity,  bnt 
at  all  events  without  any  connection  with  the  service 
of  the  Church,  on  some  festival  (perhaps  on  Easter  Sunday), 
as  an  addition .  to  the  solemnities.  This  is  evident,  even 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  prologue,  which  announces  the 
performance  and  its  subject ;  moreover,  it  is  devoid  of  all 
liturgic  elements,  devoid  of  songs,  devoid  of  Biblical  quota- 
tions, a  mere  conversation  between  Sfttan  and  Christ,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  David, 
Moses,  and  John  the  Baptist.  There  is  a  total  want  of 
any  reference  to  worship,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  extant 
English  Mysteries.  This  perhaps  explains  the  fact  that 
English  historians  of  literature  generally  have  incorrect 
ideas  about  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Miracle  Plays. 
Warton  f  wavers  between  the  views  of  Voltaire,  who  refers 

Jhesnchrist,'  have  a  strong  inclination  to  run  into  the  above-mentioned 
popular  colouring,  although  upon  the  whole  they  are  less  dramatic, 
more  particularly  Nos.  3  and  4,  where  the  Biblical  events  are  expanded 
and  prolonged  to  an  intolerable  degree. 

♦  KecenUy  published  by  Halliwell,  1840. 

t  History  of  Engl.  Poetry,  ii.  p.  366  f.,  edit.  4to. 
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the  origin  of  Mysteries  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (as  the 

supposed  author  of  the  already  mentioned  Xpurro?  iraxrxyiv), 

and  the  opinion  of  another  Frenchman  (Du  Tilliot),  ao- 

oording  to  which  it  was  the  priests  of  the  Middle  Ages 

who  instituted  the  representation  of  Mysteries,  in  order 

to  withdraw  the  people  from  frivolous  amusements  (such 

as  dances,  plays  and  mummings)  which  more  especially 

attracted  them  at  the  time  of  the  annual  fairs.    Percy  finds 

the  origin  of  Mysteries  in  the  so-called  Dumbshows,  the 

French  Dromes  muets,*  pantomimic  performances  which 

were  at  first  interspersed  with  a  few  short  speeches,  but 

gradually  became  a  series  of  connected  dialogues,  and  finally 

were  divided  into  acts  and  scenes.f    Others,  like  Marriott,  J 

confound  the  commencement  of  the  modem  theatre  with 

those  old  attempts  connected  with  the  ancient  drama,  and 

pronounce  Ezechiel  to  be  the  first  dramatist  of  the  Christian 

era.    Collier  §  endeavours  to  adjust  the  two  views  set  forth 

by  Warton,  and  believes  that  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was 

*the  inventor'  of  Mysteries,  but  that  ecclesiastics  may 

bave  used  them  at  a  later  period  to  reform  the  people,  and 

to  introduce  among  them  a  convenient  knowledge  of  the 

Scriptures.     G.  L.  Craik  ||  considers  it  probable  that  the 

original  object  of  Mysteries  was  to  instruct  the  people 

in  religious  matters.     Its  natural  development  out  of  the 

service  of  the  Catholic  Church  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 

been  recognised  by  any  English  historian  of  literature 

much  less,  then,  has  it  been  proved  by  them. 

The  first  certain  trace  of  Miracle  Plays  in  England 
belongs  to  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century, 
about  the  year  1110.  At  that  time  Geoffroy,  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Paris  and  still  a  layman  (after  the  year 
1119  Abbot  of  St.  Albans),  exhibited  a  dramatic  play  from 
the  life  of  St.  Catherine,  and  obtained  dresses  and  stage 
decorations  for  the  occasion  from  the  vestry  of  the  priory ; 
this  happened  during  his  stay  in  St.  Albans,  to  which 

*  Of  which,  according  to  Michel,  i.  p.  xxx.,  traces  first  occur  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

t  *  Beliques  of  ancient  Engl.  Poetry,*  Tauchnitz  edition,  i.  pp.  106  f. 

X  Z.C.,  p.  ix.  §  U.  126. 

i  '  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England,' 
i  iil,  p.  17. 
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place  he  had  been  invited  from  Normandy  by  the  abbot  d 
the  time  to  teach  in  the  school  belonging  to  the  priory,* 
This  statement,  which  is  related  by  Matthew  Paris  (aboat 
1240)  in  his  account  of  the  lives  of  the  abbots  of  8i 
Albans,  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  plays  mint 
at  that  time,  in  England,  have  as  yet  been  somethmg  ; 
new ;  farther,  that  it  was  a  layman  and  a  Frenohmaii  woo 
first  introduced  them ;  and  lastly,  that  the  first  actors,  in 
this  case  at  least  also,  were  not  priests,  but  laymeii,f 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Geofi&oy  to 
borrow  the  caps  and  dresses  from  the  vestry  of  the  prioiy. 
Now,  although  Mysteries  were  doubtless  played  by  the 
English  clergy  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  (as  is 
proved  by  the  remark  made  by  William  Fitzstephen,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  1182)  ;X  nay,  although  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  ecclesiastical  drama  at  this  time  iu  England  also 
was  still  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  dergy, 
yet  the  above  fact  shows  how  early  French  influence  set 
the  example  in  England  of  a  Mystery  being  represented 
by  laymen — an  example  which  could  hardly  have  remained 
without  lasting  consequences. 

I  believe,  at  least,  that  those  so-called  Chester  Plays,    i 
which  can  be  traced  historically  back  to  the  year  1268, 
and  which  from  that  date  down  to  1577  were  given  in  .  ; 
Chester    annually — with  some    interruptions — at  Whit-   2 
suntide,  were  exhibited  outside  the  church,  even  if  they    ' 
were  performed  with  the  co-operation  of  the  priests.   After    J 
what  Collier  §  mentions,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these  religious  plays  were  originally  written  in  the  French  i:= 
language,  and  probably  not  translated  into  English  till  ^ 
the  year   1338  (perhaps  by  Kalph  Higden).      The  still 
existing  collection  published  by  Wright,  not    only    in 
several  passages  has  French  verses  which  suddenly  in-   , 
terrupt  the  liaglish  dialogue, ||  but  also  frequently  shows    !^ 
traces  of  a  translation  of  separate  pieces  from  the  French,   ^ 

*  Collier,  i.  3. 

t  Sharp,  2.O.,  without  giving  any  reason,  calls  them  *  novices  of  tht     ' 
priory/  \ 

t  OoUier,  i.  1  flf.  [ 

§  n.,  129  fL ;  compare  Wright  *  Chester  Plays,*  p.  xiii.  flf. 
U  For  example,  pp.  101, 148, 152. 
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)r  at  least  of  a  close  eolmection  with  the  French  models.* 
Sence  the  plays  in  this  collection,  even  if  they  were 
mbeequently  expanded  and  altered  in  various  ways,  in 
their  earliest  elements  most  probably  extend  back  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
thirteenth.     Now  these  plays  cannot  possibly  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  church,  for,  in  the  first  place,  according  to 
the  MSS.  in  which  they  are  preserved  (though  belonging  to 
the  sixteenth  century),  they  had  evidently  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  trading  companies  of  Chester.     But 
in  the  next  place,  and  this  is  the  main  point,  they  have 
throughout  such  a  secular,  popular  stamp  that  they  cannot 
possiUy  have  originated  out  of  ecclesiastical  Mysteries  by 
mere  expansion  and  remodelling,  but  must  have  been 
newly  composed  at  a  later  period ;  in  which  case,  however, 
the  French  verses  would  be  inexplicable.     In  addition  to 
this,  according  to  two  perfectly  trustworthy  testimonies  of 
contemporaries,!  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  Miracula 
or  Miracles^  were  played  outside  the  church,  on  meadows, 
public  streets  and  in  churchyards,  before  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  and,  moreover,  plays  of  a  very  popular  character, 
for  it  is  expressly  remarked  that  the  assembled  multitude 
sometimes  burst  out  into  peals  of  laughter.      We  may, 
therefore,  suppose  that  in  England,  by  means  of  French 
influence,  the  religious  play  had  become  a  popular  amuse- 
ment as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  although  for  a 
long  time   (as  late  as  1492),  together  with  these — as  is 
evident  from  the  investigations  of  Shai-p  § — there  were  also 
ecclesiastical  plays  which,  no  doubt,  adhered  more  strictly 
to  the  old  clerical  style  of  Mystery ;  of  these,  however, 
unfortunately,  no  examples  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  at  all  events  the  three  great  col- 
lections of  Miracle  Plays,  in  which  English  literature 
possesses  the  first  beginnings  of  her  drama,  bear  distinct 
traces — from  internal  and  external  indications — that,  for 

*  Wright,  he,  p.  xiv.  t  Wright,  I.e.,  p.  ix.  f. 

X  In  France  we  pretty  constantly  fllnd  a  distinction  made  between 
the  expressions  Miraclea  and  MystereSy  that  is,  between  plays  which 
treat  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  saints,  and  such  as  represent  Bible 
ttaries.  In  England,  however,  a  Miracle  Pluy  is  the  general  term 
pTC'ii  to  both  species. 

§  Sharp,  Ic,  6  ff.,  and  OoUier,  ii.  141  f. 

Vol.   1.  0 
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the  most  part,  at  least,  they  were  originally  produced 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  church.  It  is  only  in  regard 
to  the  collection  bearing  the  title  of  '  Lndi  CoYentrisB,' 
and  published  by  Halliwell,  that  there  can  be  any  doubt 
on  tlus  point.  In  Coventry,  at  all  events,  since  the  year 
1392,  and  witli  few  interruptions  down  to  1591,  were 
were  annual  exhibitions  of  reHgious  plays  by  the  guilds 
and  trading  companies,  plays  which,  as  it  seems,  indiuded 
the  whole  history  of  the  New  Testament  (of  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  there  is  not  a  trace),  and  concluded- 
with  a  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  as  Sharp  has 
pointed  out.  But  the  Grey  Friars  were  also  in  the  nabit 
of  performing  Mysteries  there,  and  these  were  so  &r-famed 
that  in  1492  Henry  VII.  came  expressly  to  Coventry  to  see 
these  plays.*  This  gives  rise  to  the  question : — Were  tha 
plays  in  the  collection  referred  to — if  Coventry  was  their 
birth-place,  which,  moreover,  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from 
the  language  with  the  regularly  recurring  provinciaUsms. 
for  instance,  x  for  sh — acted  by  the  trading  companies  or  bj 
the  Grey  Friars?  The  old  MS.  belongs  to  the  year  1468, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Eobert  Cotton.f 
If  we  agree  with  the  remark  which  Cotton's  Librarian, 
Dr.  Bichard  James,  made  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plays,  as  James  says,  wore :  acenice  expressa  et 
actiiala  olim  per  monachos  sive  fratres  mendicantes;  henee» 
originally  of  ecclesiastical  origin.  Besides  this  there  is 
the  fifcct  that  the  only  pageant  J  preserved  in  the  books  of  ' 
the^trading  companies  of  Coventry,  and  which  has  been 
published  by  Sharp,§  represents  the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  ' 
Salutations  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  Flight  to  Egypt ;  it  was  played  by  the  Shearmen 
and  Tailors'  Company,  and  differs  completely  from  the  plajs  , 
(Nos.  xii.  and  xv.)  of  the  '  Ludi  Coventriae,'  which  treat 
of  the  same  subject.  The  Leet-books  of  the  companies, 
moreover,  occasionally  give  the  names  of  the  persons  who 

*  Sharp,  I.C.,  p.  6.  t  Halliwell,  p.  vi.  \ 

X  Pageant  is  the  old  EDglish  and  popular  name  given  to  thesa  ; 
Miracle  Plays  which  were  acted  upon  temporary  stages.    Tlie  word  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  Peqma  (from  7riiywfii\  and  originally  applied  "■ 
only  to  the  scaffold  or  Miafaud,  upon  which  the  pieces  were  played  oa  ' 
in  the  streets.  §  Sharp,  l.c.,  p.  3. 
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took  part  in  the  pageants,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
Cappers'  Company,*  but  these  do  not  agree  with  the 
characters  in  liie  corresponding  plays  of  our  collection. 

Still,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  of 
these  plays — in  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  our 
collection — should  ever  have  been  represented  by  priests, 
even  if  they  were  the  later  and  very  depraved  followers  of 
Saint  Francis ;  at  least  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them 
have  too  much  of  a  vulgar  character  for  sudi  a  supposition. 
For  the  collection  is  divided  not  merely  externally,  but  also 
internally,  according  to  spirit  and  character,  into  two  veiy 
unequal  parts.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  play  f 
the  assembled  audience  is  dismissed  in  a  kind  of  epilogue, 
spoken  by  *  Contemplatio,'  and  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
continuation    of  the  play  at  Easter.     Hence,  the  first 
thirteen  pieces  must  be  distinct  from  those  following,  and 
must  have  been  performed  at  a  different  time.|     The  first 
thirteen  plays,  moreover,  differ  considerably  from  those 
following  in  style  and  character.     In  the  first  place,  the 
treatment  is  not  nearly  so  dramatic ;  the  subjects  (seven 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  six  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  down  to  her  visit  to  Elizabeth)  are  chosen  without 
regajrd  to  their  scenic  and  dramatic  capabilities,  and  con- 
sequently are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  narratives  of  what 
has  happened  or  is  to  happen,  together  with  long  lyric 
effusions  of  thanksgiving,  praise  and  glory  to  God ;  the 
dialogues  are  usually  short  and  disjointed.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  character  of  the  plays  is  far  more  serious, 
solemn  and  religious.    In  the  constantly  recurring  prayers, 
and  the  frequent  exhortations  of  the  actors  one  to  another 
to  live  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God,  it  is  distinctly  apparent 
that  the  object  of  the  plays  is  to  give  religious  and  moral 
instruction.     The  musical  element,  also,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  predominated  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  Mysteries, 
oocupies  in  this  case  a  far  more  important  part.   In  almost 
every   play  we  meet,  with  a  couple    of  Latin  hymns, 
generally  lines  and  verses  from  the  Bible  belonging  to  the 

♦  Sliarp,  pp.  13,  36,  43,  66.  f  p.  130. 

X  At  the  beginning  of  Nos.  viii.  and  xxix.  a  fresh  opportunity  is 
taken  of  saluting  and  exhorting  the  public  by  a  prologue,  but  it  is  less 
distinctly  apparent 

c  2 
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liturgy ;  in  No.  viii  *  it  is  expressly  presoribed  :  *  Here  the 
sequence  is  to  be  sung,  Benedida  git  becUa  TriniUu^  and  at 
the  oonclusion  of  No.  xiii  we  read :  '  Let  us  sing  to  Our 
Lady,  Ate  Maria  ccehrwmj  In  all  of  the  other  plays  (with 
the  exception  of  No.  xli.,  which,  to  judge  from  the  MS., 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  ol  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.) 
there  are  only  four  passages  where  a  hymn  has  been  in- 
serted or  prescribed.  Lastly,  the  form  of  the  language, , 
also,  seems  to  support  the  supposition  that  the  first  thirteen 
plays  are  older,  or  rather  that  they  have  remained  more 
unchanged  and  were  written  by  a  more  cultiyated  hand : 
the  versification  is  more  accurate,  more  regular  and  more 
rhythmically  perfect  than  in  the  following  pieces ;  Latin 
})assageB  occur  more  frequently,  and  in  a  less  corrupted 
form ;  the  expression  is  more  refined,  di^iified  and  culti- 
vated. The  numerous  quotations  from  the  Bible  and  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  prominent  through- 
out, betray  that  the  author  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  old 
Catholic  persuasion.  1  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in 
maintaining  that  the  first  thirteen  plays  are  remains  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  Mysteries,  which  were  originally 
performed  by  the  Grey  Friars,  and  although  they  may  not 
have  been  preserved  in  their  original  form,  are  imitations 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  drama. 

What  we  have  to  think  of  the  following  plays  f  depends 
upon  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  collection  of  Chester 
Plays  and  the  Towneley  Mysteries,  which  were  undoubtedlj 
played  by  trading  companies.  When  compared  witik 
these,  even  the  later  plays  exhibit  a  greater  earnestness 
and  a  more  dignified  character ;  some  of  them  f  appear 
even  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  first  thirteen.  I  therefore 
conjecture  that  they  also  originated  in  the  Capuchin 
monastery  of  Coventry,  but  at  a  time  when  either  the 
degenerate  Mendicant  Friars  themselves  travelled  about 
the  district  and  exhibited  their  theatrical  arts  for  money 
and  charitable  gifts,  or  at  least  had  their  pageants  per- 
formed by  laymen,  perhaps  by  the  young  men  belonging  to 
the  companies,  perhaps  by  jugglers  and  strolling  players. 

♦  p.  73.  t  Nos.  xiv.-xxvii.  and  Nos.  xxviil-xl. 

X  For  example,  Nos.  xxxvi.-xl. 
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Tlds  supposition  alone  explains  how  it  is  that  the  prologne 
which  enumerates  all  the  separate  plays,  specifies  their 
actual  contents,  and  yet  has  the  object  of  announcing  tlie 
performance  to  the  people  several  days  previously,  can  end 
with  the  words : 

'  A  Sunday  next,  vf  Ihat  we  may, 
At  vi.  of  the  belle  we  gynne  our  play, 
In  N.  town,  wherefore  we  pray, 
That  God  now  be  your  spede.    Amen.' 

The  N.  (nomen)  evidently  fills  the  blank  in  which  the 
name  of  the  town  where  the  representation  was  about  to 
take  place,  had,  on  every  occasion,  to  be  inserted  by  the 
standard-bearers  who  recited  the  prologue.    Hence,  when 
this  prologue  was  composed,  the  collection  was  meant  to 
serve  as  an  amusement  to  the  inhabitants  of  various  places. 
It  is  also  evident  from  the  scenic  directions,  that  the  plays 
(at  least  those  from  No.  xiv.  downwards)  were  acted  on 
platforms  or  scaffolds,  and  therefore  probably  outside  the 
church,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  scaffolds  having  been 
erected  for  performances  in  churches.     Lastly,  it  is  very 
likely  that  from  the  time  when  plays  were  prohibited  in 
places  of  worship  (and  when  at  the  same  time  the  trading 
companies  of  Coventry  were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  ex- 
hibiting their  pageants  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
on  other  festivals)  that  the  Grey  Friars  of  Saint  Francis 
looked  out  for  another  place  for  their  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  hence  may  have  given  representations  in  other 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Although  the  Towneley  collection  belongs  to  an  older 
MS.,  I  was  obliged  to  speak  of  the  Coventry  Plays  first, 
because  I  am  convinced,  for  reasons  stated  above,  that 
many  of  them  are  older  than  those  of  the  Towneley  and 
Chester  collections,  at  all  events  in  the  form  in  which  the 
latter  now  exist.  The  Towneley  Mysteries  derive  their 
name  from  the  family  Towneley  in  Lancashire,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  MS.  from  an  early  date,  and  into 
whose  hands  it  has  again  returned.  The  MS.  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  three  collections,  and  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  From  a  description  of  the  female  dresses 
given  in  one  of  the  plays,  it  may,  as  Hunter  *  points  out, 

^  •  •  • 

*  p.  Vlll. 
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Hafely  be  assumed  that  some,  and  perliaps  the  majority  of 
the  plays,  were  originally  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  addition  to  this,  the  words  with 
which  Magnus  Herodes  concludes  his  pageant,  ^  I  oan  no 
more  Franche '  (p.  153),  point  to  a  period  in  whieh  it  was 
still  customary  for  royalty  and  the  aristocracy  to  spetk 
French.  The  home  of  these  plays  was  no  doubt  Yorkshira, 
and  more  especially  Wakefield  or  Woodkirk,  a  retreat  of 
the  Augustine  monks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield, 
a  dependency  of  the  great  House  of  St.  Oswald  at  NosteL 
This  is  evident  not  merely  from  the  language,  whidi  ex- 
hibits many  peculiarities  of  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  bat 
especially  from  some  observations  which  are  found  added 
at  the  commencement  of  different  plays,  and  whioh  dearly 
show  that  they  were  performed  by  the  trading  companies 
of  Wakefield ;  for  instance,  by  the  tanners,  glovemakers,  and 
fishermen  companies.*  Only  some  of  the  plays  form  an 
exception  to  this  :  the  '  Processus  Prophetarum,'  to  jud^ 
from  the  language,  is  more  modem,  and  differs  both  m 
style  and  structure  from  the  other ;  the  '  Pharao,'  •  Caesar 
Augustus,'  and-  the  *  Annunciatio,'  also  seem  to  have  been 
written  by  a  different  hand  ;  at  least,  there  is  no  traoe  of  a 
Yorkshire  dialect  in  any  of  these  three  plays. 

The  Towneley  collection,  therefore,  was  most  probably 
in  the  hands  of  the  companies  of  Wakefield  at  the  same 
time  that — as  can  be  proved — ^the  trading  companies  of 
Coventry  performed  their  pageants,  that  is,  as  early  as 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  charaoter 
of  the  collection  corresponds  with  this.  Most  of  the  plays 
are  written  in  such  a  secular  and  popular  style  that  they 
wore  evidently  originally  intended  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people.  The  most  popular  ones,  but  those  which  at 
the  same  time  exhibit  the  greatest  amount  of  drastic 
animation,  are  the  two  shepherd  pageants,!  especially  the 
second,!  in  which  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  is 
completely  lost  sight  of  by  the  representation  of  a  case  of 
country  sheep-stealing  and  its  discovery.  But  even  the 
'Judicium,'§  in  which  the  devils,   and  more  espedally 

♦  Hunter,  pp.  viii.-xvi.  t  PP.  84-120. 

:;:  p.  98  f.  §  p.  305  f. 
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TntiviUns,  not  without  wit,  show  up  and  ridicule  all 
kinds  of  follies,  failings,  and  vices  of  the  day,  further  the 

*  Processus  Noe  cum  filiis,'*  the  *  Magnus  Herodes,'t  and 
others  are  distinguished  by  their  freshness  and  skilful 
treatment.  The  religious  character  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared ;  it  is  only  some  plays,  such  as  those  entitled 

*  Abraham,'  *  Isaac,'  '  Jacob,*  the  *  Purificatio  Marise,'  the 
'Pagina  Doctorum,*  and  especially  the  'Processus  Pro- 
phetanim,'  which  by  their  more  severe  character  and 
paraenetic  tendency  remind  one  of  their  ecclesiastical 
origin,  and  religious  basis.  In  like  manner  the  musical 
element  has  almost  entirely  disappeared;  it  is  also  only 
m  the  more  seriously  sustained  *  Thomas  Indiae,'  that  we 
onoe  or  twice  meet  with  the  words:  Tunc  venit  Jesus  et 
ecmiat:  Pax  vobis  est;  and  in  the  'Ascensio  Domini,*^ 
there  occurs  a  hymn  of  the  angels.  Very  strange  is  the 
mixture  of  Latin  and  English  in  which  Pilate  speaks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  '  Processus  Talentorum.'§  ITiis, 
together  with  the  stage  directions,  which  are  almost 
always  given  in  Latin,  prove  that  the  plays  can  scarcely 
have  been  written  by  members  of  the  trading  companies, 
but  that  in  all  probability  thoy  were  originally  composed 
by  monks  or  priests,  perhaps  even  performed  under  their 
supervision  and  co-operation ;  demonstrable  examples  of 
which,  according  to  Collier, ||  occur  not  only  in  England, 
but,  according  to  Jubinal,ir  in  France,  as  late  as  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.**  The  two  shepherd 
pageants,  also,  which  treat  the  same  subject,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  in  different  ways,  show  that  the 
plays  were  remodelled  or  rewritten  for  new  representations 
at  an  early  period.  This  is  likewise  apparent  from  some 
memoranda  in  the  books  of  the  trading   companies   of 

♦  p.  20  f.  t  p.  140  f. 

:  p.  300.  §  p.  233. 

B  ii.  142  f.  146.  t  i.  pp.  xlviii.  f. ;  ii.  p.  viii.  ff.- 

*♦  This  ia  also  corroborated  by  the  historical  fact  that,  as  late  as 
1426  in  York,  William  M(  Iton,  of  the  order  of  the  friars  minors^  not 
only  urgently  recommended  the  representation  of  Mysteries,  which  the 
trading  companies  of  York  exhibited  annually,  but  that  in  the  ancient 
leoord  he  is  expressly  designated  as  Professor  of  holy  Pageantry,  that 
ia  surely,  as  the  author  or  teacher  and  director  (rdgUaeur)  of  the  per- 
fonnances.    Sharp,  p.  133. 
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Coventry.*  These  facts  confinn  the  opinion  that  tbe 
plays  were  written  at  difibrent  periods,  and  that  they  may 
extend  back  into  the  fourteenth  centnry. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  the  Chester  Flays.  Ii 
their  first  beginnings  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  yet  to 
judge  from  the  MS.  in  which  the  ooUeotion  has  been 
preserved,  they  are  not  merely  the  latest — the  five  dif- 
ferent MSS.  belong  respectively  to  the  years  1591,  1592, 
1600,  1605  and  1607  f— but  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  them,  the  date  of  their  composition  scarcely  extends 
Uyond  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  >me  of 
the  plays  may  even  be  of  a  still  later  origin.  The 
character  of  the  whole  collection  is  closely  related  to  the 
Towneley  Mysteries.  Here  also  we  find  a  shepherd  pageant,} 
giving  a  pretty  correct  and  lively  picture  of  English 
country  life  at  that  time ;  here  also  we  find  many  traits  oi 
coarse  and  popular  comedy ;  here  also  Herodes  is  a  cari- 
catured tyrant,  storming  about  the  stage,  with  oaths  and 
abusive  language.  Of  singing  we  here  also  find  but  few 
traces  (only  the  angels  sing  the  Gloria  in  Excebis^  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  Magnificat)  ;  besides  this,  it  is  only  twice 
that  we  find  on  the  margin  the  words :  *  here  a  song,'  but 
in  place  of  these  we  more  frequently  find  the  stage 
direction :  *  Minstrells  Playinge.'  However,  we  not  un- 
frequently  meet  with  verses  from  the  Bible  in  Latin,  and 
the  stage  directions  are  given  in  Latin,  so  that  probably 
these  plays  also  were  originally  written  by  priests  and 
only  subsequently  remodelled. 

AH  three  collections,  accordingly,  agree  pretty  well  in 
spirit  and  character ;  if  the  first  thirteen  and  some  others 
of  the  Coventry  Plays  are  left  out  of  consideration  we  find 
no  essential  deviations.  Even  the  external  form  of  the 
representation  must  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  in 
all  cases.  In  this  respect  the  Leet-books  of  the  companies 
of  Coventry  and  a  few  reports  of  eye-witnesses  (belonging, 
it  is  true,  to  a  later  period)  furnish  the  necessary  material 
for  giving  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  representation.  The 
stage,    likewise    called  'pageant,*    consisted    of   a    high 

*  Sharp,  pp.  86, 112.  An  example  of  a  similar  kind  in  Germany,  in 
lilone,  2.C.,  p.  273. 

t  Wright,  p.  XX.  t  p.  119  ff. 
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Bcaffolding  upon  four  wheels,  and  possessed  two  rooms, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  one ;  in  the  latter  the  actors  dressed, 
npon  the  npper  one  they  gave  their  representation.    Fre- 
quently, as  the  plays  themselves  show,  several  such  stages 
had  to  be  erected  one  beside  the  other,  so  that  the  actors 
could  repair  from  one  to  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  from 
one  town  or  district  to  another.*     Every  larger  company 
or  guild  had  its  own  '  pageant,'  upon  which  it  performed 
its  own  play,  at  its  own  expense  (it  was  only  the  smaller 
companies  which  united  in  order  to  prepare  and  exhibit  a 
pageant).     These  moveable  stages  were  drawn  about  the 
streets.     In  Chester,  for  instance,  the  first  play  (*  The  Fall 
of  Lucifer,'  performed  by  the  tanners)  was  commenced 
early  in  the  morning  in  front  of  the  gates  of  the  abbey, 
and  after  the  piece  had  been  played  there,  the  waggon 
was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross  in  front  of  the  mayor's 
house,  and  thence  further  through  the  different  streets,  till 
all  pieces  appointed  for  the  day  had  been  played  out. 
The  waggons  belonging  to  the  different  companies  sepa- 
rated at   the  appointed  places  of  exhibition,   and  every 
company  always  repeated  its  own  play,  so  that  all  the 
plays  were  performed  at  all  the  difterent  stations.     This 
is  the  report  given  by  Archdeacon  Eogers,  an  eyewitness 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.f     'I'he  total 
number  of  the  plays,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
twenty-four,  which  agrees  with  the  number  of  the  com- 
panies by  which  they  were  played ;  and  this  number  is 
likewise  again  met  with  in  the  extant  collection  which  at 
the  same  time  specifies  in  every  play  the    guild  which 
exhibited  the  piece.     Whitsuntide  was  the   time  of  the 
■   year  when  the  regular  annual  representations  were  given 
[   in  Chester ;  in  Coventry,  however,  it  was  at  the  feast  of 
i  Corpus  Christi.     This  appears  to  have  been  the  appointed 
\  day  for  the  exhibitions  in  most  of  the  Other  English  towns 
i  where  plays  of  this  kind  were  performed ;  for  instance,  at 
'   Skinners'  Hall  in  London,  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  York, 

*  In  France  there  appears  to  have  been  but  one  scaffold,  wliieh  was, 
however,  divided  into  tliree  storeys,  every  one  of  which  represented 
tither  a  town  or  a  province;  the  uppermost  one  no  doubt  also 
represented  paradisje,  the  middle  one  purgatory,  and  the  lowest  one 
hell)  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  piece.  Jubinal,  i.  p.  xli. 
'       t  Sharp,  p.  17  ff. 
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Leeds,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,* — a  proof  that  the  * 

of  the  plays  in  these  places  most  probably  does  not  e 

farther  back  than  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  tho 

mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.     For,  as  is 

known,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  first  intro 

into  the  Church  by  Urban  IV.  in  1624.     It  seems 

pageants  were  not  usually  exhibited  on  any  other  fesi 

or  festive  occasions,  except  under  extraordinary  cir 

stances,  such  as  when  royalty  visited  the  town.f 

The  English  Miracle  Plays  are  distinguished  from  i 

of  Germany  and  France  by  their  eflfort  towards  attai 

a  certain  universality,   completeness,   and  finish  of 

subject;   their  object  evidently  was  to  embrace  all 

principal  moments  of  their  views  of  human  life. 

in  the  Middle  Ages  was  essentially  a  religious  one 

historical  occurrences  had  a  religious  significance,  and 

at  the  same  time  divine  acts  of  punishment,  advice, 

exhortation,   and  hence  were  well  or  ill  introduced 

the  framework  of  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  and 

Testaments.     This  history  was  the  normal  prototy] 

all  historical  occurrences.     The  taste  for  historical 

ception  and  description,  which  distinguishes  the  En 

people,   appears  to  have  originated  and    developed 

ecclesiastical  drama,    specially,    though    not  quite 

sciously,  from  this  point  of  view.     To  my  mind,  at  ] 

this  partly  explains  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  accoi 

to  the  investigations  hitherto  made,  it  was   in  Eng 

alone,  and  moreover  not  merely  in  Wakefield  and  Ch 

— as  the  three  large  extant  collections  show — but,  ao 

ing  to  authentic  information,  also  in  York  and  Newc£ 

on-Tyne,J  and  hence  probably  in  other  places  as  well, 

the  whole  sacred  story,  from  the  *  Fall  of  Lucifer '  doT 

the  *  Last  Judgment,'  was  represented  in  a  series  of  p 

The  mixture  of  the  religious  with  the  secular,  of  the  S8 

with  the  profane,  of  Bible  history  with  references  tc 

immediate  present,  and  further,  of  the   serious  with 

ludicrous,  nay,  with  rude  outbursts  of  popular  wit, 

ceeded  no  doubt  in  the  first  instance  from  the  wish 

make  sport  and  to  glad  the  hearers  '*  (as  is  expressly 

*  Sharp,  pp.  121,  133  ff.;  compare  Collier,  i.  11 ;  ii.  139  f. 
t  Sharp,  pp.  125  f.  146  ff.  %  Sharp,  Ic 
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in  the  *  Chester  Plays,'  p.  1),  and  was  a  natural  consequence 
after  the  Mysteries  had  passed  from  the  Church  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
mixture  of  the  two  elements  acquires  a  certain  ideal  im- 
portance, for  regarding  it  in  this  light  sacred  history  ap- 
peared to  rise  above  time  and  space ;  it  was  one  continual 
present ;  actual  life  with  all  its  small  and  great  events, 
was  a  part  of  it,  and  therefore  became  naturally  connected 
with  it.  In  actual  life,  as  in  sacred  history,  there  was  a 
continual  struggle  l)etween  the  kingdoms  of  light  and 
darkness;  the  devil,  in  both  cases,  was  an  ever  present 
personage.  But  to  the  healthy  popular  mind  the  evil 
spirit  always  appears  ridiculous  as  well ;  hence  the  comic 
parts  are  in  all  cases  played  only  by  the  devil  and  his 
demons,  or  by  the  dignitaries  of  his  kingdom  on  earth, 
such  as  Herod,  Caesar,  Augustas,  and  their  servants.  (As 
regards  the  sacred  characters  it  is  only  upon  Noah,  and 
perhaps  upon  Joseph,  where  the  latter  complains  about 
his  imaginary  cuckoldom,  upon  whom  a  ray  of  the  ludicrous 
falls.) 

The  choice  -of  the  Biblical  events  in  the  three  extant 
collections  is  the  same  with  but  slight  deviations.  This 
proves  that  the  Old  Testament  was  drawn  into  the  circle 
of  representations  on  account  of  the  Fall  and  the  Flood, 
that  is,  as  the  ideal  basis  of  the  great  fact  of  the  Kedemp- 
tion  upon  which  turn  the  events  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  in  all  three  collections  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  time  of  Moseo ;  it 
is  only  the  '  Processus  Prophetarum '  in  the  Towneley 
collection,  and  *  The  Prophets  *  in  the  Coventry  collection 
—an  arrangement  of  the  genealogy  of  the  House  of  David 
—which  form  the  transition  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  plays  from  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  there  are  a  much  greater  number,  give  the  principal 
incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  chronological  order,  inter- 
mixed with  some  features  from  the  apocryphal  gospels 
(which  are  probably  subsequent  additions  to  give  the 
charm  of  novelty  to-  the  performances).  The  story  of  the 
Passion  of  Christ  forms  the  centre,  and  is  treated  com- 
paratively far  more  in  detail,  almost  every  step  being  re- 
presented by  a  separate  play.    The  Resurrection,  Christ's 
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appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  to  the  disciples  on  ^ 
road  to  Emmaus,  the  Ascension,  the  Inspiration  of  < 
Holy  Ghost  (and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  Coventry  collection)— events  in  which  sacred  1 
tory  has  already  left  this  earth — form  the  transition 
the  Last  Judgment,  the  key-stone  to  the  old  and  to 
beginning  of  the  new  world,  and  which  is  the  last  pla; 
all  three  collections. 

Eegarded  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  Eng 
plays  are  the  best,  especially  those  of  the  Towneley 
Chester  collections ;  they  are  superior  to  tJie  German, 
in  most  cases  to  the  French  plays,  by  their  greater  dn 
animation  and  a  certain  skilfulness  in  the  arrangei 
of  the  events  represented,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatise 
of  the  subject  in  generals  While  the  German  Myste 
down  to  the  time  of  the  fifteenth  century,  still  cont 
to  show  the  half  lyric,  half  plastic  element  (out  of  w 
they  arose),  and  endeavour  to  bring  more  and  more  an 
tion  into  it,  as  had  at  first  been  attempted  by  the  mu 
performance,  and»  at  a  later  period,  by  the  poetic  ex] 
sion  of  the  sentiments  and  contemplation — the  En^ 
Mysteries,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  very  oommc 
ment,  exhibit  more  of  a  dramatic  character.  Of  the 
speeches  which  still  frequently  occur  in  the  French  p! 
and  of  the  lyric  eflfusions  in  which  the  Germans  deli 
there  are  but  few  and  occasional  traces,  most  of  whid 
found  in  the  Coventry  collection ;  the  dialogues  are  be 
at  least  they  possess  a  more  rapid  and  a  freer  moven 
but  the  main  point  is  that  the  action  is  brought  more 
the  foreground.  Hence  we  see  that  the  strong  fee 
for  action,  and  thus  for  the  vital  principle  of  dramatic 
— that  genuine  dramatic  spirit,  which  the  English  s 
at  the  time  of  Shakspeare  possessed  and  fostered — i 
menced  its  youthful  flight  upwards  in  the  first  beginn 
of  the  English  drama. 

The  action,  however,  in  all  cases  and  also  in  the  En^ 
Mysteries,  still  bears  an  essentially  epic  character.  J 
still  a  purely  external  occurrence,  the  reasons  and  mol 
of  which  lie  beyond  tkie  stage,  nay,  generally  be^ 
this  earthly  life ;  no  action  is  derived  from  the  life 
character  of  the  dramatic  personages,  or  results  from 
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8 conditions  and  relations;  every  character  appears  un- 
itedly and  unprepared,  like  an  accidental  occurrence 
ture ;  every  action  appears  but  as  the  special  incident 
e  plan  designed  by  God  in  Bible  history,  and  con- 
Qtly,  as  in  the  epos,  depends  more  or  less  upon  the  in- 
e  threads  with  which  the  Divine  Power  dii*ects  the 
of  mortals ;  in  short,  the  action  takes  place  more 
en  than   through  men.     The  latter  are  merely  tools 

hand  of  God,  or  the  vessels  which  have  to  receive 
vine  will,  and  to  carry  out  the  Divine  act ;  the  whole 
still  passes  by  them,  like  a  mere  occurrence,  their 
lal  participation  consists  only  in  the  feeling,  sym- 
,  and  receptive  activity  of  their  minds ;  the  individu- 
the  freedom  of  will,  the  character  of  the  persons  re- 
tted, do  not  come  the  least  into  play ;  in  other  words, 
rtill  have  no  share  in  the  dramatic  construction  of 
ibject.  The  result  of  this,  however,  of  necessity  also 
ies  from  the  dramatic  action  the  other  and  practical 
r  religion,  morality,  which  presupposes  the  freedom 
)  will.  Eeligion — in  its  one-sided  conception  of  the 
as  acting  and  suffering  for  mankind,  and  as  a  pas- 
)elief  on  the  part  of  man,  who  has  only  to  receive 
Ls  offered  him — rules  the  whole.  It  is  the  next  world, 
ing  to  mediaeval  idealism,  that  either  absorbs  within 
the  natural  reality  of  this  world,  or  excludes  it  from 
by  means  of  a  sharp  contrast,  but  in  both  cases  does 
low  it  to  express  itself  in  words. 
8  one-sidedness  of  the  ecclesiastical  plaj^s  had  to  be 
►me,  if  the  drama  was  to  advance  a  step  in  its  de- 
cent.    But  the  one-sidedness  lay  in  the  matter  itself, 

first  germs,  in  the  inmost  essence  of  the  Mysteries, 
►regress,  therefore,  could  not  proceed  from  a  further 
►praent  of  the  Mysteries,  but  required  the  creation 
lew  species  of  drama,  by  the  side  of,  and  in  contrast 
the  religious  plays.  It  was  this  new  species  which 
red  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of 

Plays. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

MORALS,   OR  MORAL  PLATS. 

The  rise  of  these  so-called  Morals  or  Moralitiefi  about 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  must  be  regarded 
marking  an  epoch,  and  the  second  period  of  the  his 
of  the  English  drama  may  be  dated  from  this  point.  ,' 

If  we  wish  to  comprehend  the  first  germs  and  elementl 
from  whix^  they  arose,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  thai^j 
even  at  an  early  date,  a  secular  element  was  added  to  ili0KJ 
oldest  ecclesiastico-religious  beginnings  of  dramatio  ait^,' 
to  those  Mysteries  which  were  written  in  a  strictly  eoclesiM- i 
tical  style.  When  once  the  love  for  scenic  representatioiii 
was  awakened,  the  Mysteries  were  introduced  into  aU 
kinds  of  festivities  arranged  for  secular  occasions,  in  honour 
of,  and  for  the  gratification  of  kings,  piinces,  and  the 
nobility.  Profane  mummings  and  mimic  plays,  as  already 
intimated,  were  no  doubt  as  old,  or  even  older  than  Mys- 
teries. They  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  starting  point,  and 
received  more  and  more  dramatic  form  and  colouring  with 
the  development  of  the  religious  plays.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  we  first  meet  in  France  with  the  Drame  muet,  the 
English  Dumh-ahoWy  probably  the  result  of  the  further 
development  of  the  secular  element,  even  although  its 
matter  was  frequently  taken  from  Bible  History.  Simul- 
taneously, and  so  far  as  their  first  elements  are  concerned, 
there  arose  in  France  the  so-called  Entremets,  which  soon 
became  so  popular  with  princes  and  nobles  that  none  of 
their  festivals  were  allowed  to  pass  without  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  them.  According  to  the  accounts  tlxat  have 
been  preserved  regarding  these,*  they  seem  at  first  to  have 
been  more  calculated  to  delight  the  eye,  and  to  have  been  a 
species  of  tableaux  vivantSy  with  an  allegorical  significance, 

*  Jubinal,  Lo.,  i.  p.  xxx.  ff. 
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{Oigeoiis    representations   with    skilful    transformations, 

potesque  appurtenances  within  animated  sceneryr,  and 

locompanied   by  short  explanatory  speeches;    extensive 

machinery  certainly  played  an  important  part.     Dumb- 

■hows  or  entremets  of  this  kind  were  probably  those  plays 

irhich  were  so  much  in  favour  with  the  Court  of  Edward 

ITT,,  and  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ludi  domini 

stgis ;  to  judge  from  an  extant  list  of  the  dresses,  masks, 

«*c.,  required  for  their  representation,  they  evidently  were 

«f  a  dramatic  character.*    Similar  pieces  were  ordered  by 

Bichard  II.  in  1389,  and  in  1401  twelve  London  aldermen 

And  their  sotis  played  a  great  'Mummyng'  before  the 

long  and  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople;  this  also  was 

probably  a  play  in  the  style  of  the  French  Entremets.^ 

As  in  France,  so  in  England,  kings  and  princes  were 

ipreeted  on  their  arrival  in  towns  and  castles  by  historico- 

:  symbolical  and  allegorical  figures,  who  recited  speeches 

•ad  discoursed  in  dialogue.     Thus  in  1377  the  citizens  of 

i-Lcmdon  gave  a  Mumming  in  the  streets  of  London  *  for 

!the  disport   of  the  yong  prince  Bichard,  son    of   the 

blacke  prinoe ;'  %  and  Queen  Margaret,  upon  her  entry  into 

Coventry  in  1455,  was  received  by  the  Prophets  Jeremiah 

tod  Isaiah,  and  when  in  the  town  was  at  first  greeted 

by  St.  Edward  and  St.  John,  and  afterwards  in  another 

street  by  the  four  Virtues,  Righteousness,  Temperance, 

Strength   and   Prudence,    &c.§     The  word    Interlude  or 

Enterlude  is    probably   but   the  English   translation   of 

the  French   Entremet,     The  word  was  in  common  use  as 

early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.;  ||   and  although  we 

do  not  know  exactly  what  the  term  originally  signified, 

yet   the   circumstance  that    many   of  the  oldest  Moral 

Plays  bear  the  same  name,   proves  that    the  Moralities 

in  tiieir  first  origin  very  likely  arose  from  these  so-called 

,  Interludes. 

This  was,  however,  but  one  circumstance  which  con- 
tributed to  their  origin.  On  the  other  hand  the  Morals, 
in  England  at  least,  no  doubt  have  their  roots  in  religious 
plays,  and  appear  to  be  a  variety  of  Mystery.    A  beginning 

♦  Collier,  i.  15.  t  The  same,  p.  16  f. 

:  CoUior,  17.  §  Sharp,  I.e.,  p.  145  f. 

II  Collier,  ii.  271. 
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was  made  by  introducing  the  allegorical  fignros,  whid 
formed  a  part  in  the  Becular  pageants,  into  the  religioiM 
plays,  so  as  to  vary  and  adorn  the  subject.  In  the  eleventh 
piece  of  the  Coventry  collection,*  we  already  meet  witt 
Veritas,  Justitia,  Fax  and  Misericordia ;  in  one  of  thi 
following  pieces  t  Death  is  personified,  and  among  tfai 
personages  represented  in  the  pageants  of  the  trading 
companies  we  in  addition  find  a  representation  of  '  Tin 
Mother  of  Death,'  a  personification  of  Sin.}  In  a  latei 
Miracle  Play  (from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  to  judge  frra 
the  MS.,  but  probably  of  a  more  ancient  origin),  whid 
treats  the  story  of  Mary  Magdalene  very'  freely ,§  .the 
Devil  and  the  seven  deadly  sins  appear  and  play  the 
principal  parts.  Likewise,  in  a  representation  of  the 
parables  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  Wise  and  the  Foolisb 
Virgins,  as  well  as  in  the  legends  of  the  later  sainti, 
allegorical  figures  appear  at  the  very  commencement  is 
order  to  render  the  religious  and  moral  significance  of  the 
piece  more  prominent.  When  once  the  taste  for  allegory 
had  found  acceptance,  the  next  step  was  to  express  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Mysteries,  the  Fall,  and  the  salvation 
of  sinful  humanity  through  the  Divine  grace  (which  ii 
very  clearly  shown  in  the  cyclic  composition  of  the 
English  Miracle  Plays)  in  an  allegorical  form.  Thif 
fundamental  idea  in  fact  recurs  in  these  earliest  English 
Moralities  under  various  kinds  of  disguises  with  such 
striking  persi8tenc3%  that  for  this  reason  also  we  are 
obliged  to  place  them  in  close  affinity,  that  is,  to  regard 
them  as  the  intellectual  offspring  of  Mysteries. 

Thus,  for  instance,  *  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,'  one  oi 
the  oldest  extant  Moral  Plays  (from  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.),  commences  with  a  dialogue  between  Mundus,  Care 
and  Belial,  in  which  they  dilate  on  their  respective 
powers  and  privileges.  When  this  is  finished  Humanum 
Grenus  appears,  just  born  and  naked,  and  explains  who  he 
is.  While  he  is  yet  speaking,  a  good  and  bad  angel  take 
their  places  on  his  right  and  left,  disputing  with  one 
another,  and  each  trying  to  entice  hiia  to  their  side. 
Humanum  Genus  decides  in  favour  of  the  bad  angel,  and  ifi 

*  p.  lOa.  t  Ko.  xix.  p.  1«4.  X  Sharp,  p.  47. 

§  Analysed  J»y  Collier,  ii.  231  f. 
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immediately  oonducted  to  Mtindus,  who  is  conTersing  with 

his  two  friends  Stultitia  and  Yoluptas.     The  latter  are 

commanded  to  wait  and  attend  upon  Hnmanum  Genus. 

Detraotio  is  likewise  bidden  to  be  his  companion,  and 

TOocures  him  the  acquaintance  of  Avaritia,  who  thereupon 
mtroduces  him  to  the  six  other  deadly  sins.  The  bad 
angel  rejoices,  the  good  one  grieves,  and  at  last  sends 
Ckmfessio  to  Humanum  Genus,  who,  it  is  true,  rejects  her 

.  at  first,  as  coming  too  soon,  etc.  However,  by  the  help  of 
Poenitentia  she  succeeds  in  winning  over  Humanum  Genus. 
Upon  the  penitent  enquiring  where  he  can  dwell  in  safety, 
he  is  taken  to  the  Castle  of  Perseverance,  whereupon  the 
bad  angel  remarks  that  Humanum  Genus  is  now  forty  years 
of  age.  When  in  the  castle  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  are 
hiB  companions  ;  they  are  besieged,  but  unsuccessfully,  by 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  headed  by  Belial.  From  the 
lamentations  of  the  latter  we  learn  that  they  suffer  most 
from  the  roses  which  Caritas  and  Fatientia  shower  upon 

'.   them,  and  by  which  they  are  beaten  black  and  blue. 

!:  They  ultimately  retire  discomfited.  The  siege,  however, 
must  have  lasted  a  long  time,  for  we  hear  that  Humanum 

.  Genus  has  in  the  meantime  become  "  hoary  and  olde." 
Kevertheless,  the  struggle  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;   that 

,  which  did  not  succeed  by  force  is  now  tried  by  stratagem. 

I  Avaritia  crawls  unperceived  beneath  the  castle  walls,  and 
by  her  artful  persuasions  finally  succeeds  in  urging 
Hnmanum  Genus  to  take  to  flight.  He  leaves  the  castle 
and  lives  with  Avaritia,  but  Garcio  (a  boy),  representing 
the  rising  generation,  demands  of  him  the  treasures  which 

I  he  has  accumulated  with  the  assistance  of  Avaritia, 
alleging  that  Mundus  has  given  them  to  him  (the  rising 
generation).  Thereupon  appear  Mors  and  Anima;  the 
former  delivers  a  long  speech  about  the  greatness  and 
Universality  of  his  power.  Anima,  on  the  other  hand, 
c-alls  for  the  aid  of  Misericordia ;  but  the  bad  angel  takes 
Hamanum  Genus  on  his  back  and  carries  him  off  to  the 
infernal  regions.  This  gives  rise  to  a  quarrel  in  heaven 
l-etween  Misericordia  and  Pax  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  Ju>titia  and  Veritas  on  the  other,  the  former 
pleading  for,  and  the  latter  against  Humanum  Genus. 
Oo-l,  however,  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter;  the  bad 
Vol.  I.  n 
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angel  is  driven  to  hell,  and  God  himself  oonclcawles 
piece  with  an  epilogue,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the  iiBcnora 
Similar  in  form  and  snhstance,  bnt  much  mor^^  sii 
in  character,  are  several  other  Moralities  which  h^»^ve  1 
preserved  in  MS.  from  the  times  of  Henry  "^^^L 
Edward  IV. ;  of  these  Collierf  gives  a  detailed  ^^bJialj 
Down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  H<>py — 7  Y. 
the  character  of  these  plays  appears  to  vary  but  iX-ittle 
all  essential  points.  They  were  dramatic  plays  i^c^  wJi 
allegorical  figures,  personifications  of  general  moT^J  &IQ 
appeared  as  the  dramatic  characters,  developing,  im.  a  syi 
bolical  representation,  the  ideal  contents  of  the  8&M^ptin 
as  understood  from  their  moral  point  of  view.J  Het»»  A 
Devil  and  Vice  (also  called  Iniquity,  Sin,  Desiro,  Hif' 
hazard),  played  important  parts  in  the  earlier  Moxaiii^ 
the  former  was  represented  in  a  hideous  and  at  the  saM 
time  a  ludicrous  form  (as  in  the  Miracle  Plays),  with  ft  ^^ 
red  nose,  hairy  skin,  cloven  feet  and  a  tail ;  while  Vice  (^ 
prototype  of  our  modem  Harlequin)  was  dressed  in  a  l^ 
parti-coloured  cloak,  with  a  long  wooden  sword  in  J^ 
hand,  the  very  impersonation  of  agility  and  misdhj^ 
whose  delight  was  iu  bantering,  jeering,  and  belabouritj* 
the  devil,  his  usual  companion,  until  the  latter,  from  pa^ 
and  rage,  bursts  out  into  a  loud  roar.  These  two  chara^ 
ters  had  accordingly  to  provide  the  fun  and  amusemen'^ 
while  the  principal  actors  indulged  in  long,  serious,  aii< 
paraenetic  speeches.  Gradually,  however,  the  link  betweei 
the  Mysteries  and  the  Moralities  became  loosened,  until  ii 
the  end  it  was  completely  severed,  and  the  Moralities — b; 
moving  freely  and  independently  in  their  department,  a 

*  Collier,  ii.  279  flf.  t  H.  287  f. 

X  Of  these  most  ancient  Morals  nothing  is  printed,  with  the  exceptio 
of  the  Moral  Flay  of  Evenj  Man  {in  Hawkins);  the  English  mani 
scripts  I  have  of  course  not  lieen  able  to  examine.  My  explanation  < 
the  character  and  course  of  the  development  of  the  English  moralitk 
is  founded  upon  the  following  authorities:  Collier;  History ^  etc 
ii.  258  ff.  Hawkins:  Origin,  etc^  1.  35  ff.  Dodsley:  A  Sded  Co 
lection  of  Old  Plays*  in  xii  vols.  A  New  Edition  with  Notes,  etc,  b 
J.  Reed,  O.  Gilchrist  and  the  Editor  (Chalmers),  vol.  i  Lond.  182i 
xii.  1827.  *John  SkeUon^s  Poetical  Works,  with  Notes,'  etc.  by  I 
Dyce,  Lond.  1848,  vol.  i.  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom 
an  ancient  interlude,  etc.,  edit  by  J.  A.  Hafliwelli  Lond.  Pr.  f. 
Shakes.  Soo.  1846. 
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tory  of  their  own — dramatised  the  whole  sphere 
in  all  its  relations  to  the  daily  realities  of  life, 
bolico-allegorical  form^  and  without  any  regard 
»iis  basis. 

do  of  representation,  however,  generally  still 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Miracle  Plays, 
was  doubtless  still  devoid  of  all  scenic  decora- 
nerely  draped  with  tapestry ;  the  dresses,  even 
ally  rich,  were  nevertheless  freely  chosen,  the 
)ersonages  being  characterised  only  by  distinct 
However,  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  pro- 
layers,  who  in  an  imperceptible,  or  at  least  an 
rable  transition,  had  proceeded  from  the  already 
homines  vagiy  the  jugglers,  dancers,  puppet  show- 
appear  to  have  become  a  very  numerous  class, 
ralities  were  very  frequently  given  as  InterludcH 
vals  of  princes  and  the  nobility,  we  may  assume 
:hese  the  drama  passed  more  and  more  from  the 
ihe  clergy,  of  the  confreries  and  of  the  trading 
into  those  of  the  itinerant  bands  of  players. 
i  the  year  1465,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
ve  of  Sir  John  Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of 
company  of  players  gave  a  dramatic  perform- 
ti  was  very  likely  a  species  of  Moral  Play.  This 
st  known  example  of  those  theatrical  represen- 
lich  at  a  later  period  were  performed  so  fre- 
the  residences  of  the  English  aristocracy.  And 
Richard  III.,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  a 
ipany  of  players  in  his  service,  probably  much 
le  way  as  was  the  custom  in  later*  times  with 
le  wealthier  nobiUty.* 

superficial  examination  of  the  artistic  value  ox 
the  transition  of  the  drama  from  the  religious 
3  that  of  morals  does  not  appear  to  have  very 
Ly  promoted  the  development  of  dramatic  poetry, 
hen  regarded  more  closely,  this  transition  may 
jailed  a  leap,  which  with  one  bound  transposed 
irom  a  foreign  soil  into  a  domain  which  belonged 
^as  peculiarly  its  own.  For  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
of  the  drama  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  the 
f,  in  his  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  i.  p.  xxx.  f 

D   2 
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next  world  of  the  religious  conception  to  the  preaent  one 
of  the  moral  action,  from  the  ideal  to  the  real.  It  is  tha 
same  transition,  which,  in  another  form,  took  place  in  th^ 
domain  of  the  pla«tic  arts  during  the  fourteenth  centmj. 
Here  also  art,  starting  from  the  religious  point  of  vienr, 
passed  through  the  allegory  and  thence  only  attained  As 
natural  form  which  it  required  in  order  to  represent  iW 
ideas  in  a  truly  artistic  form.  The  Moral  Ilay  is  ihfe 
Hllegory  of  the  moral  action,  which  the  actual  drama  haftj 
to  describe  without  allegory.  The  moral  action,  howeroi^j 
at  first  appears  in  an  allegorical  form,  because  it  rtiRj 
wants  the  body  of  individuality ;  art  is,  as  it  were,  stil) 
too  weak  to  express  the  general  idea  in  a  concrete  im|i 
individual  form ;  it  still  gives  the  general  substance  iHtm 
form  of  generality,  that  is,  it  represents  it  allegoricaUf.' 
Because  religion  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  moralitj  m! 
the  general  idea  to  the  special  phenomenon,  as  thought  ttj 
its  realisation,  as  the  principle  to  its  fulfilment,  the  earlieil; 
Moralities,  therefore,  do  not  treat  their  subject  only  in  ifp; 
direct  relation  to  Sacred  History,  but  also  the  moral  buIn 
stance  itself,  in  its  most  general  significance,  so  that  Hhalt 
allegorical  figures  represent  the  most  general  moral  con-, 
ceptions.  And  as  this  connection  with  religion  gradually 
becomes  weakened  and  disappears,  so  the  allegory  at  in» 
same  time  continues  to  become  more  narrow,  more  ph^- 
nounced  and  definite,  and  assumes  more  of  a  personal 
individuality.  In  place  of  the  general  representation  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  which  together  with  the  seras 
cardinal  virtues  (three  religious  and  four  secular)  play  iim 
chief  parts  in  the  earlier  pieces,  there  appear  in  die  lat^ 
personifications  quite  distinct  moral  vices  and  virtuafi 
such  as  hypocrisy,  intrigue,  slander,  generosity,  magmk" 
nimity,  etc.  The  moral  themes  treated  approach  evtft 
nearer  to  the  daily  life  of  ordinary  men;  aUusions  and 
references  to  social  conditions,  and  the  political  and  eode-* 
siastical  relations  of  the  time,  occur  more  and  more  he" 
quently,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  plays  becomes  more 
and  more  practical,  until  finally  individual  character^ 
from  common  life  (an  innkeeper,  a  pedlar,  and  othen) 
mix  with  the  allegorical  figures,  the  latter  only  retainingl 
tkeir  allegorical  significance  in  name. 

By  the  above  remarks  we  have  already  indicated  in 
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general  outlines  the  oonrse  of  the  development  of  the 
English  Moral  Flays,  from  their  iirst  appearance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.     The  two  oldest  Moral  Plays  to  which  I 
i  kave  had  access,  *  The  Worlde  and  the  Chylde,'  and  '  The 
Moral  Play  of  Every  Man,'*  are  closely  related,  both  in 
Spirit  and  character,  to  '  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,'  and 
;  aooordingly   still  frequently  remind  one  of  the  Miracle 
^  Playa     The  piece  entitled  *  the  Worlde  and  the  Chylde,'  "f 
I  treats  of  the  same  subject.     Chylde  is  Humanum  Genus, 
i  man,  and  the  story  of  his  religious  and  moral  life ;  the 
»ttlay  describes  how  man  devotes  himself  to  this  world; 
[  from  the  cradle  up  to  the  fourteenth  year  to  his  physical 
I  muits,  as  a  youth  to  his  pleasures  and  inclinations,  as  a 
L  man,  under  the  sway  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  living 
entirely  for  the  world.     Although  Conscience  does  indeed 
lead  him  to  a  better  path,  folly  soon  entices  him  from  it, 
tnd  he  proceeds  farther  along  the  road  to  destruction,  till 
in  the  end,  as  an  old  man,  miserable,  decrepit,  and  sick  of 
life,  he  is  again  succoured  by  Perseverance,   directed  to 
look  to  heaven  for  grace,  and  is  instructed  in  the  twelve 
articles  of  faith  and  the  ten  commandments ;  he  is  finally 
converted,  and  concludes  the  piece  with  an  admonitory 
address  to  the  audience  :  this  forms  the  actual  substance  of 
the  representation.     Every  character  on  its  first  appear- 
ance begins  by  delivering  a  speech  in  which  it  introduces 
itself,  greets  the  audience  and  explains  its  own  peculiari- 
ties.   The  dialogue  is  rather  clever  in  some  passages,  as 
a  for  instance  between  Manhood  and  Folly — and  begins  to 
!  flag  only  where  the  instructing  and  preaching  commences. 
;  Yet  in  both  pieces— as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Moral 
\  Plays — there  is  a  total  absence  of  genuine  action.     The 
^  language  is  still  Yery  like  that  of  the  Mysteries,  the  versi- 
.  fication  (juite  similar  but  freer,  the  rhymes  are  not  so  skil- 
■  fully  interlaced,  the  diction  rather  fluent. 

A  closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  religious  plays  is 
;  found  in  *  The  Moral  Play  of  Every  Man,'  J  or,  as  it  is 

•  The  former,  printed  in  1522,  but,  according  to  safe  indications,  was 
ij  evidently  written  liefore  150i)  (Collier,  ii.  30G  fi".),  t*he  latter  not  printed 
}  till  1531,  but  is  probably  older  still  (according  to  Collier,  p.  310,  was 
j   perhaps  written  as  « arly  as  the  rei^  of  Kdwurd  IV.). 

t  hi  Dodsley*8  Old  Plays,  xii.  30J,  336.  %  Hawkins,  i.  8j  ff. 
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called  in  the  prologue,  the  *  Sommonynge  of  Every  Man.' 
Here  God  Himself,  speaking  in  the  second  person,  begins 
the  representation  with  an  accusation  against  the  human 
race,  which,  unmindful  of  His  blessings.  His  sufferings  and 
death  on  the  cross,  thoughtlessly  lives  on  in  worldly  plea- 
sures, abandoning  itself  up  to  the  seven  deadly  sins.  God 
therefore  sends  Death  as  a  messenger ;  he  is  to  call  Ever^ 
Man  (Humanum  Genus)  to  account  before  His  throne ;  itifi 
in  vain  that  Death  is  entreated  by  Every  Man  to  grant  him 
a  short  time  more  of  life ;  Death  is  inexorable.  Every  Mao 
now  tries  to  procure  a  companion  to  accompany  him  on  the 
dismal  road,  but  all  his  best  friends,  trusted  comrades, 
relations,  and  prosperity  forsake  him.  It  is  only  Good 
Dedes  that  woiild  like  to  go  with  him,  but  she  is  too  weak 
and  powerless,  for  Every  Man  has  almost  starved  her.  She 
however,  recommends  her  sister  Knowledge.  Instructed 
and  consoled  by  her.  Every  Man  is  conducted  to  the  holj 
man  Confession;  he  here  acknowledges  his  sins,  doee 
penance,  and  is  thereupon  sent  to  a  priest  to  receive  tlM 
holy  sacrament.  Upon  returning  he  begins  to  feel  weak, 
and  at  the  last  moment  he  is  forsaken  even  by  Beauty, 
Strength,  Dyscrecyon,  and  Five  Witts.  It  is  again  only 
Good  Dedes,  who  has  in  the  meantime  become  stronger, 
that  accompanies  him;  with  his  hand  in  hers,  he  meets 
Death  and  dies  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips.  An  angel  finally 
announces  that  he  has  been  received*  into  the  heavenly 
spheres,  and  the  'Doctor,'  in  the  epilogue,  recapitulate 
the  moral  of  the  piece,  in  a  few  words  of  exhortation. 

The  play  was  probably  wi*itten  by  a  priest ;  indications 
of  this  are  found  in  the  occasional  introductions  of  bits  oi 
Latin,  especially,  however,  in  the  long  eulogy  on  the  clergy 
and  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  allegory,  as  we  see,  ifi 
very  ingeniously  worked  out,  and  the  whole  piece,  both  afi 
regards  language  and  character,  possesses  a  certain  dignity^ 
an  earnestness  and  an  impressiveness,  from  which  it  i£ 
evident  that  such  dramatic  representations  must  have 
influenced  the  moral  culture  of  the  people.  The  versifica- 
tion differs  in  so  far  from  that  of  the  Mystery,  as  the 
longer  couplets  are  wanting,  and  the  short  lines  generally 
rhyme  in  twos  and  twos,  occasionally  cross- wise.  The 
language  also  is  purer  and  more  refined. 
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While  these  two  pieces  still  turn  upon  the  very  general 
dea   of    good  and    evil,  and   still   regard  it  from   the 
religious  point  of  view,  John  SheltorCs  '  Magnyficenoe ;  a 
goodly  Interlude,'  etc.,  *  is  already  very  specially  directed 
igainst  the  evil  of  extravagance,  or  rather  it  is  a  warning 
bo  the  lords  and  the  nobilitv,  to  observe  and  not  to  con- 
found  generosity  and  a  free  and  noble  existence  with 
3xtravagance,  recklessness  and  a  licentious  life.     Mag- 
ayfioenoe  is  a  prince  of  high  birth  and  great  wealth,  who, 
however,  by  a  confusion  of  ideas,  is  led  astray  by  Fancy, 
Counterfeit  Countenance,  Crafty  Conveyance,  and  Courtly 
A^busyon,  finds  himself  thrown  into  poverty,  misery,  and 
lespair;  but  Good  Hope,  Eedresse,  Cyrcumspeccyon,  and 
Perseverance  save  him,  and  he  is  again  restored  to  his 
former  position.     Collier  f  is  of  opinion  that  the  piece  may 
have  been  written  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
However,  from  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  which  occurs  on  line  283  f,  it  cannot  have  been 
composed  till  after  1516,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of 
Louis.}     It  is  just  possible  that  Skelton  wrote  the  play, 
not  without  some  special  reference  to  the  inclination  of  his 
pupil  Henry  VIIL,  to  lead  an  extravagant  and  licentious 
life.   For  that  it  was  given  on  some  festive  occasion  in  the 
king's  presence,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  when  we  consider 
Skelton's  position  as  poet  laureate.     It   not   only  differs 
internally  from  the  earlier  Moralities,  by  its  special  con 
caption  of  the  moral,  its  many  allusions  to  the  failings  of 
the  age,  its  more  refined  culture,  wit  and  humour,  but  also 
externally  by  the  essentially  different  versification.     The 
longer   and  skilfully  interlaced  rhyming  couplets   of  the 
old  Mysteries — which  were  probably  the   result   of  the 
musical  way  in  which  they  were  at  one  time  performed, 
and  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  poetry  of  the 
Minne-Sdnger — have    completely   disappeared.      The   dia- 
logue is  generally  carried  on  in  lines  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
syllables  with  rhymes  side  by  side,  reminding  one  forcibly 
of  the  Alexandrine;  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  monologues 
that  we  meet  with  lines  in  the  so-called  *  Skeltonian  metre,' 
that  is,  very  short  lines  of  from  five  to  six  syllables  with 

•  In  the  excellent  edition  of  his  works  by  A.  Dvcc,  i.  225-311. 
t  ii.  325.  X  Ilitson  iii  Dycc,  ii.  236. 
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interlaced  rhymes,  which  Skelton  almost  invariably  used 
in  his  lyric  poems,  and  appears  to  have  introduced  into 
English  literature.  Now,  although  these  long  lines,  like 
the  Alexandrines  themselves,  owing  to  their  excessive 
length,  have  something  heavy  about  them,  still  they  are 
far  more  appropriate  for  dialogue  than  the  exceedingly 
undramatic  rhyming  couplets  of  the  old  miracle  plays. 
Hence,  this  innovation  in  the  linguistic  form  of  the  dialogue 
indicates  a  progress  in  the  development  of  the  taste  for 
dramatic  form,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  as  important 
as  the  different  stamp  of  character  which  Skelton's  piece 
bears  in  regard  to  the  conception  of  the  subject. 

Skelton  appears  likewise  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce personages  from  common  life  among  the  allegorical 
figures ;  this  he  did  in  his  earlier  Moral  Play,  •  The 
Nigromansir,'  which  was  printed  as  early  as  1604,  but 
which  has  been  lost.  In  this  case  not  only  is  the  perform- 
ance opened  by  a  necromancer,  who  summons  the  devil,  but 
there  also  appears  a  notary,  as  the  assessor  or  secretary 
of  the  devil,  the  latter  having  to  decide  in  the  law-suit 
between  Simony  and  Avarice,  upon  which  the  whole  piece 
turns.  The  path  struck  by  Skelton  appears  to  have  been 
followed  further  in  the  Moralities.  In  one  entitled  *  The 
Nature  of  the  Four  Elements,'  which  Collier  ♦  analyses, 
and  which,  from  a  passage  referring  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  must  have  been  written  about  the  year  1517, 
there  appears  an  inn-keeper,  and  no  longer  as  a  mere  dumb 
personage.  The  object  of  the  piece  is  to  convince  man- 
kind, and  especially  the  English,  who  are  said  to  waste 
their  time  in  compiling  '  ballads,'  and  '  other  matter  not 
worth  a  mite,'  of  the  necessity  of  studying  philosophy  and 
the  sciences.  In  this  ccise  the  moral  subject  is  already 
treated  with  perfect  freedom,  and  the  allegory  appears,  so 
to  say,  but  as  a  loose  and  wide  garment,  which,  having 
half  fallen  from  the  shoulder,  allows  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  actual  life  to  be  everywhere  recognised. 

A  further  step  in  advance  is  made  by  *  Hick  Scomer, 
a  Morality,  imprinted  by  Wynken  de  Worde,'  without 
date,  but  no  doubt  printed  soon  after  1622.t     The  piece 

*  ii.,  319  ff. 

t  Collier  ii.  308 ;  reprinted  in  Hawkins,  i.  77-111. 
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remained  long  well  f  emembered  by  the  people,  for  '  Hick 
Scomer*8  jests '  are  mentioned  in  a  publication  belonging 
to  the  year  1.589.*  In  fact  the  whole  piece  seems  already 
to  be  intended  more  for  amusement  and  entertainment, 
than  for  moral  instruction.  The  moral  former  as  it  were, 
but  the  framework  into  which  the  representation  is  ar- 
ranged. The  play  begins,  it  is  true,  with  a  complaint 
from  Mr.  Pity  about  the  degraded  state  of  the  people ;  his 
friends  Contemplacyon  and  Perseverance  join  in  this  com- 
plaint and  pray  to  God  that  things  may  improve,  where- 
upon the  three  separate.  This  scene,  however,  is  but 
a  kind  of  introduction,  it  is  succeeded  by  the  actual  body 
of  the  play,  some  interviews  between  Frewyll,  Imaginacyon 
and  Hick  Scomer,  figures  which,  without  much  regard 
to  their  allegorical  sigidficance,  are  depicted  verj'*  much 
like  the  dissolute  profligates  of  the  licentious  times  of 
Henry  VIII.  They  converse  jocosely  together  and  laugh 
at  their  own  pranks,  in  which  Theft  and  Deceit,  but 
especially  Voluptuousness  and  Gluttony  play  a  great  part, 
in  so  cynical  a  manner,  that  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
play  was  intended  only  for  a  public  of  a  very  mixed 
description,  perhaps  for  the  lower  classes.  This  Interlude 
ends  with  a  quarrel  between  Frewyll  and  Imaginacyon. 
Pity  interferes  and  tries  to  conciliate  the  disputants,  but 
is  insulted  by  all  three  and  put  in  chains.  Ho  is  found  in 
this  plight  by  his  two  friends,  who  release  him,  and  send 
him  oft*  to  look  for  his  tormentors.  But  Frewyll  comes 
into  their  way  of  his  own  accord.  After  some  speeches 
on  both  sides  they  succeed  in  converting  him,  and  with 
his  assistance,  Imaginacyon  also  is  made  to  promise  that 
he  will  improve.  This  concludes  the  play  :  Hick  Scomer, 
although  he  had  given  his  name  to  the  piece,  does  not 
appear  again.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the  commencement 
ana  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  that  it  can  be  called  *  a 
Morality.'  It  is  interesting,  not  merely  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing popular  tone,  but  precisely  on  account  of  the 
gi'adual  disappearance  of  the  moral  tendency,  with  which 
consequently  the  allegory  is  likewise  withdrawn.  Hick 
Scomer,  as  the  name  in  fact  shows,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  an  allegorical  figure ;  he  is  an  individual  character  who 

♦  Said  to  be  by  Nash. 
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appears  chiefly  in  his  prevailing  love  for  slcAder  and 
scorns.  Frewyll  and  Imaginacyon  are  aa  like  him  u| 
two  peas.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Pity,  Perseveranoe^  I 
and  Contemplacyon,  the  allegory  is  only,  as  it  were,  tbl 
firm  nnder  which  these  personages  act ;  they  are  in  reali^j 
actual  human  beings,  who,  again,  are  characterised  pniUB- 
pally  in  regard  to  these  virtues.  For  this  very  rea 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  the  play,  as  Col 
thinks,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Ileniy  VIL,  I  she 
be  inclined  to  place  it  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
supposition  is  supported  not  only  by  a  few  very 
attacks  upon  the  sinful,  licentious  life  of  the  priests,  botj 
also  by  diction  and  versification,  especially  by  those  kitf  1 
lines,  like  the  Alexandrines,  which  decidedly  predomh] 
nate,  and  which  in  a  play  of  the  thirteenth  century  wodlj 
be  unparalleled. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

JOHN   HEYWOOD's  interludes. 

BicK  ScoRNER,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  Moralities  to  Heywood's  In- 
terludes, which  again  mark  an  important  historical  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  English  drama.  The  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  as 
regards  England.  Without  entering  upon  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  this  period,  I  shall  merely  mention  some  events 
which  directly  influenced  the  further  development  of  dra- 
matic art.  Among  these  were,  I  think,  first  of  all.  King 
Henry's  luxury,  love  of  splendour  and  pleasure :  he  ruled 
like  a  despot,  made  an  external  show  of  the  whole  might, 
majesty  and  power  of  the  state,  which  was  centred  in  his 
own  person;  and  then  that  peculiar  excitement  of  the  nation 
which,  being  politically  oppressed,  began  (in  consequence 
3f  the  Reformation)  to  move  more  freely  and  independently 
in  the  clerico-religious  direction,  and  by  its  lively  interest 
in  the  great  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day,  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  public  life. 

The  king's  extravagant  love  of  show  and  amusement  in 
the  first  place  increased  dramatic  art  both  as  regards  the 
3xtenial  means  of  its  subsistence  and  also  as  regards  the 
greater  value  and  esteem  which  were  conferred  upon  it. 
The  example  of  the  Duke  ofGloucester  (afterwards  Richard 
[II.)  to  keep  a  private  company  of  actors,  had  already  be- 
some  a  fashion  among  the  English  nobles.  A  certain 
number  of  actors  were  engaged  and  formed  part  of  the 
lord's  men  or  retainers,  wore  his  crest  and  livery,  and  had 
\  claim  to  his  protection,  but  were  otherwise  specially  paid 
for  every  performance  (twenty  shillings  by  an  earl,  ten  by 
\  baron),  a  relation  which  continued  down  to  Shakspeare's 
time.  Even  under  Henry  VII.  we  hear  of  the  special 
theatrical  companies  in  the  service  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Buckingham,  and  of  Earls  Arundel,  Oxford,  and 
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Northumberland,  who  gave  representations  at  Conrt  on 
various  occasions.  At  the  same  time  we  meet  with 
companies  of  actors  belonging  to  the  respective  towns  of 
York,  Coventry,  Lavenham,  Chester,  Kingston,  and  othen, 
Avho,  probably,  as  the  annual  Miracle  Plan's  still  continiied 
to  be  given  by  the  members  of  the  trading  companies, 
generally  played  Moralities  and  Interludes.  Henry  YIL. 
himself  kept  two  companies  of  players,  each  of  which, 
however,  as  was  usually  the  case,  consisted  bat  of  four  or 
live  members  (hence  the  frequent  direction  of  the  author 
<m  the  ancient  prints  of  Moral  Plays  and  Interludes,  as  to 
how  the  diiferent  parts  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
]>layers,  which,  and  how  many  each  one  had  to  play}i 
Ilowever,  the  luxurious  Henry  VIII.,  whose  meeting  witt 
Francis  I.*  cost  3000/.  for  dresses  and  maskers  alone,  was 
not  satisfied  vdth.  so  limited  a  number  of  players.  He  not 
only  ordered  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir  and  the  singing 
l)oys  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cleriou 
singing  schools  of  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  and  Windsor, 
to  become  stage  players,  but  in  1514  engaged  a  third 
company  of  actors  for  the  service  of  the  Court.  The  cost 
for  theatrical  entertainments,  for  masques,  disguisings, 
and  revels  of  all  kinds,  amounted  to  something  enormous, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time.  Henry,  for  instance, 
raised  the  sum,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  paid  for 
a  '*  play,"  from  £6  13s.  4d.  to  £10.  William  Comishe, 
the  choir-master  of  the  chapel  boys,  received  on  one  single 
occasion  200Z.  as  a  remuneration,  and  John  Heywood  (as 
a  Court  "singer")  received  an  annual  salary  of  201.,  in 
addition  to  his  other  extraordinary  emoluments.  Besides 
this  the  Lord  of  Misrule  (the  master  of  all  sports  and 
revels  at  Court)  was  specially  paid,  with  equal  liberality. 
The  persons  about  Court  naturally  followed  the  king's 
example,  and  the  number  of  the  companies  of  players  in 
the  service  of  some  individual  lords  became  exceedingly 
numerous.  Even  monasteries  and  abbeys  encouraged  and 
fostered  dramatic  art,  and  occasionally,  as  it  seems,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  clergy  themselves,  had  representations 
given  by  companies  of  players  within  the  abbey  walls; 
this  was  done,  for  instance,  in  the  Priory  of  Dunmow,  for 
*  Mentioned  by  Shakspearc,  Act  L  So.  i. 
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in  the  account-books  of  that  place  from  1532-36,  we  find 
noted  down  thirty-six  different  sums  as  paid  to  the  king's 
players,  as  also  to  those  in  the  service  of  Earls  Derby, 
Exeter,  and  Sussex. 

This  rise  and  increase  of  the  external  appurtenances 
was  naturally  followed  by  the  extension,  decoration,  and 
variety  of  the  subject.  The  play  had  received  its  appointed 
position  in  the  class  of  rev.els,  and  the  more  that  enter- 
tainment and  pleasure  was  demanded  of  it,  the  more 
accordingly  rose  the  value  of  the  comic  element ;  the 
spectators  wished  to  be  amused,  wished  to  laugh ;  comic 
scenes  therefore  were  wanted.  The  comic  element,  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  development  in  all  cases,  naturally  moves 
at  first  within  the  lower  strata  of  human  society;  it 
appears  at  first  rough  and  outspoken  even  to  rudeness, 
and  the  grotesque  is  its  favourite  garb.  Hence  coarse 
comic  scenes  from  common  popular  life  form  the  subject  in 
which  it  most  delights  to  express  itself  In  addition  to 
this  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  already  remarked,  the 
life  of  the  people  at  this  time  was  acquiring  a  greater 
importance,  an  inner  restlessness  and  animation,  and 
demanded  consideration  on  the  part  of  princes  and  the 
nobility.  Lastly,  it  lay  in  the  general  character  of  the 
more  recent  times  not  only  to  oppose  a  more  practical, 
worldly,  and  realistic  tendency  to  the  idealism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  also  to  question  the  prevailing  ideas, 
the  ruling  powers,  and  the  transmitted  institutions,  as  to 
their  justification  and  validity, — a  tendency  which  at  first 
always  appears  in  the  form  of  the  comic,  in  the  garb  of 
parody  and  satire,  because  they  and  the  comic,  in  their 
nature,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  the  comic,  of 
course,  is  the  very  natural  opposite  of  every  exaggerated 
sublimation  of  the  mind,  the  sworn  enemy  of"  fantastic 
ideals,  as  of  all  thoughts  and  opinions,  that  are  opposed 
to  actual  life ;  it  is  the  contemplation  of  actual  conditions 
and  relations  in  the  light  of  this  contrast.  But  the  charac- 
ter of  the  more  recent  times  possessed  the  principle  of 
individuality,  the  right  of  asserting  the  living  personality 
against  the  decaying  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
against  the  feudal  state  and  hierarchy,  as  indeed  against 
tiie  t}Tannical  system  of  corporations  which  had  become 
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mechanical,  and  in  which  the  individual  living  man  was 
only  employed  as  the  lifeless  part  of  a  machine.  Hemqr 
YIII.  was  a  monarch  who  stood  as  man  and  king  at  t» 
extreme  point  of  this  contrast ;  following  entirely  his  ovs 
caprices  and  personal  desires,  he  spared  neither  the  tradi- 
tional claims  of  the  Church  nor  the  rightful  and  political 
institutions  of  the  State — neither  arbitrary  assumption! 
nor  well-founded  rights.  This  opposition  .to  the  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages  appears  at  first  under  the  protecting  yeil 
of  the  comic. 

All  these  endeavours,  desires,  and  requirements,  could  not 
be  satisfied  either  by  the  ancient  Miracle  Plays,  with  their 
limited  and  ever-repeated  subjects,  nor  by  the  Moralitiea 
with  their  stiff  seriousness,  their  cold  allegory  and  their 
dif^e  and  abstract  generalities.  It  required  a  new  form, 
a  new  kind  of  conception  and  treatment  of  the  dramatic 
material.  This  presented  itself  in  John  Heywood's  *  Int^> 
ludes,'  a  species  of  dramatic  play,  to  which,  as  Collier 
thinks,  the  title  of '  Interludes '  most  properly  belongs,  were 
it  only  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Moralities  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word. 

John  Heyiwod  was  bom  in  London,  and  was  not  without 
higher  culture,  having  studied  at  Oxford,  but  he  was  more 
witty  than  learned ;  he  was  acquainted  with  many  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  day,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
others,  was  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  still  more  so 
of  Mary,  the  Catholic.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
(as  Collier  has  proved)  about  1520,  when  *  Player  on  l£e 
virginals,*  at  the  court  of  King  Henry,  although  hu 
earliest  piece,  the  *  Play  between  the  Pardoner  and  the 
Friar,'  etc.,  must  necessarily  have  been  written  before  the 
death  of  Leo  X.  (1 5 2 1 ).  This  piece  found  great  favour  with 
both  high  and  low.  Heywood  is  also  noted  for  his  witty 
epigrams,  of  which  he  wrote  hundreds,  and  appears  in  fact 
to  have  stood  in  high  estimation  as  an  author  and  wit. 
Nevertheless  after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  he  left  hia 
native  country,  owing  to  religious  considerations  (he  was  a 
zealous  Catholic),  and  repaired  to  Malines,  where  he  died 
in   1665.*     He  must  not  be  confounded  with   his  son 

*  See  Chalmers,  in  the  already  mentioned  edition  of  Dod8ley*i  0» 
PlaySf  xii.  45  ff.    Also  Collier,  ii.  385. 
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Jaspar  Hey  wood,  who,  after  1569,  published  several 
portions  of  Seneca  in  an  English  translation,  together 
with  some  poems,  nor  with  the  later  Thomas  Heywood, 
the  favourite  popular  dramatist  of  Shakspeare's  time. 

Hey  wood's  plays,  although  the  way  was  paved  for  them 
by  some  of  the  Moralities,  such  as  ^Hick  Scomer '  and  others, 
and  in  so  far  may  be  regarded  again  but  as  a  variety  of 
Moral  Plays,  nevertheless  at  once  struck  a  perfectly  new 
chord  by  completely  and  suddenly  throwing  aside  the 
allegorical  form,  the  religious  and  moral  tendency,  and 
placing  themselves  in  the  centre  of  common  life*  They 
betray  a  close  affinity  to  the  carnival  plays  of  Hans  Sachs,  for 
instance  with  the  Narrenschneiden^  a  single  scene  between 
an  itinerant  doctor,  his  servant,  and  an  invalid.  Hence  it 
may  be  that  Heywood  received  his  first  impulse  from  the 
carnival  plays  which  were  so  popular  in  Germany  in  the 
fifteenth  century — and  the  chief  seat  of  which  was  Ntirn- 
berg,  with  its  Folz  and  Eosenpluth — even  though  he  may 
have  known  them  only  by  report.  It  is,  however,  also 
possible  that  Heywood's  Interludes  originated  under  French 
influence ;  for  in  France — as  some  extant  pieces  prove — we 
meet,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  with  dramatic 
plays  of  only  a  single  scene,  generally  representing 
disputes,  *  querelles,'  between  two  or  three  persons,  which 
were  performed  by  minstrels  for  the  amusement  of  the 
aristocracy  on  festive  days ;  *  they  were  a  species  of 
dramatic  joke,  often  probably  merely  improvised  jokes, 
which  no  doubt  the  German  jugglers  and  ballad-singers, 
at  an  early  date,  were  in  the  habit  of  practising,  and  which 
in  the  course  of  time  gave  rise  to  the  Carnival  plays.  How- 
ever we  can  as  little  historically  prove  a  foreign  influence 
in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  Moralities,  which  likewise 
appear  earlier  in  France  than  in  England,  and  are  spoken 
of  in  the  above-mentioned  patent  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1402, 
among  the  '  comedies  pieuses '  together  with  the  Mysteries. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  resemblance  of  Heywood 's 
dramatic  productions  with  those  scenes  where  the  minstrels 
dispute,  as  well  as  with  the  German  Carnival  plays— tbe 

*  Le  Orand  d^Aussi:  Fabliaux^  ou  ConteSy  Fables  et  Romans  du 
Xllme  et  Xlllme  siede.  Paris,  1829,  ii.  201  f.  Monmerqu^  et  MicheJ, 
l.e.  208  ff. 
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favonrite  theme  of  which  is  of  course  likewise  quarrelfl  in 
the  market  and  legal  disputes — remains  a  striking  one. 
lliiis,  one  of  his  Interludes  is  merely  a  discourse  between 
John,  Janies,  and  Jerome,  about  the  disputed  queslion  as 
to  whether  a  fool  or  a  wise  man  is  the  happier.  Of  thig 
species  of  X*lay»  o^ily  this  one  specimen  has  been  preserved 
in  manuscript ;  *  but  even  the  rest  of  his  pieces  consist  of 
only  one  or  a  few  separate  scenes  of  a  similar  character, 
and  acquire  a  more  dramatic  appearance  merely  Irom  the 
fact  that  they  generally  pourtray  the  persons  represented  in 
a  sharp  and  striking  manner,  sometimes  also  by  the  inter- 
jnezzo  of  a  fight,  which  gives  the  short  play  some  action  as 
well.  The  already  mentioned  'Mery  Play  between  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  and  !Neybour  Pratte* 
(printed  at  London,  etc.  1533),  I  turns  upon  a  double 
quarrel ;  in  the  first  place  between  a  Mendicant  Friar  and 
a  seller  of  indulgences,  into  whose  hands  the  curate  has 
placed  the  disposal  of  a  church,  to  the  friar  for  delivering 
his  sermons,  to  the  other  for  exhibiting  his  relics,  henoe — 
as  is  expressly  indicated — to  both,  in  reality,  for  abuse 
of  extortion.  The  Friar  and  the  Pardoner  both  appear 
simultaneously,  commence  their  harangues,  but  soon  leave 
off  the  competition  with  their  lungs,  and  take  to  their 
fists ;  thereupon  ensues  a  dispute  between  these  two  and 
the  Curate,  who,  attracted  by  tbe  noise,  tries  to  separate 
the  combatants,  and,  as  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  calls 
neighbour  Pratte  to  his  assistance.  The  latter  seizes  the 
Pardoner,  the  Curate  the  mendicant  Friar ;  however,  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  are  too  strong  for  them,  and  in  ■ 
place  of  their  being  able  to  stop  the  fight,  as  they  intended,  | 
Pratte  and  the  Curate,  after  a  thorough  thrashing,  are 
glad  to  settle  the  affair  peaceably,  by  allowing  their 
opponents  to  make  a  free  retreat,  l^his  concludes  the 
play.  The  point  of  the  whole  piece  lies  in  its  satirical 
tendency  against  the  mischief  made  by  the  sellers  of 
indulgences  and  the  Mendicant  Friars,  under  the  pretext 
of  religion  and  the  protection  of  the  Church ;  the  frauds, 
wiles,  and  devices  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  attain 

♦  An  nnalysid  and  some  passoges  from  tho  play  are  given  byCollierii ; 
Z.C.,  ii.  .S93  f. 
t  Collier,  ii  386  f. 
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their  ends — money  and  again  money — are  openly  exhibited 
uid  sharply  lashed  "by  the  reproaches  which  their  represen- 
tatives throw  at  each  other. 

Similar  in  character  and  tendency  is  '  The  play  called 
the  Four  PP. :   a  new  and  very  merry  Interlude  of  a 
Pdmer,  a  Pardoner,  a  Potycary,  and  a  Pedler ;  made  by 
John  Heywood,  Impr.  at  Lond.,  &c./*  except  that  it  is 
devoid  of  all  action.!      The  piece  is  a  mere  dialogue 
hetween  the  four  persons  mentioned   on  the  title  page. 
It  commences  with  a  dispute  between  the  Palmer  (that  is, 
a  pilgrim  by  profession,  who  lives  by  wandering  from  one 
holy  place  to  another,  a  species  of  men  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  those  days),  and  a  Pardoner,  or  seller  of  in- 
dulgences,  about  the  question   as   to  whether  it  were 
better  to  make  perpetual  pilgrimages  in  foreign  lands,  or 
to  stay  at  home  and  attain  eternal  blessedness  by  selling 
bdnlgences.     This  controversy,  at  the  same  time,  forms 
the  red  thread  which  always  reappears  after  the  discussion 
ha  broached  all  kinds  of  questions.    Finally,  the  Pardoner 
fives  utterance  to  the  decisive  words,   that  every  road, 
6very  virtue,  in  its  own  way,  leads  to  heaven.     To  judge 
from  the  compass  and  the  character  of  the  play,  however, 
the  dramatic  centre  of  the  whole  is  formed  by  a  competi- 
tion in  lying,  proposed  by  the  Pardoner,  although  it  is 
Uxtroduced  merely  as  an  intermezzo.     The  Apothecary  and 
the  Pardoner  relate  the  most  marvellous   and   incredible 
stories,  each  from  their  own  sphere  of  life.     The  Palmer, 
however,  carries  off  the  victory  by  the  simple  assertion — 
»^hich  is,  so  to  say,  merely  thrown  in  for  the  occasion 
— that  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  women  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  on  his  pilgrimages,  he  had  not  met 
!>ne  that  was  not  gentle  and  patient.     This,  exclaim  the 
two  others  involuntarily,  is  the  most  monstrous  falsehood 
they  had  ever  heard.     Puns,  comic  turns,  pertinent  com- 
I>arisons  and  allusions,  enliven  the  talk ;  there  is,  upon 
the  whole,  such  a  redundancy  of  wit,  that  it  is  not  sur- 

*  Bcprinted  in  Dodsley's  latest  editfon,  i.  53-103. 

t  The  play  possesses  an  unmistakable  likeness  to  No.  9  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Grerman  Carnival  Plays :  Deutsche  Fastnachtg-Spiel^ 
QtM  dem  I5ten  Jahrhundert.  A  publication  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Btattgart,  1853. 

VOL.  I.  E^ 
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prising  that  this  new  specieB  of  dramatic  play  supplanted 
the  earlier  style  of  Moral  Plays  which  were  often  very  dry 
and  tedious.  Theie  is  of  course  no  dearth  of  satirical 
attacks  on  women  and  the  pitiful  medical  knowledge  of 
the  day,  nor  of  attacks  on  the  mischief  of  pilgrimages  and 
the  selling  of  indulgences.  Herein  again  lies  the  point 
of  the  whole  representation.  The  dialogue  is  carried  on 
in  an  excellent  manner,  the  diction  is  animated,  clever 
and  flowing,  consisting  of  short  lines  in  rhyming  couplete, 
which  again  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  lines  of  the 
German  carnival  plays. 

The  greatest  amount  of  action  in  the  three  extant  In- 
terludes of  Heywood,  occurs  in  '  the  Mery  Play  between 
Johan  the  husbande,  Tyb  his  wife,  and  Sir  Jhan  the 
priest,'  printed  in  1533.*  Yet  here  also  the  whole  action 
is  centred  in  the  preparation  of  a  supper,  in  fetching  water 
and  mending  a  broken  pitcher,  which  John,  the  hen-pecked 
husband,  has  been  ordered  to  do,  by  his  wife — and  lastly, 
again,  in  a  fight  between  John  and  his  wife,  and  her  para- 
mour the  priest,  in  which  John,  of  course,  comes  off  worst; 
but  when  his  two  opponents  quit  the  stage  after  having 
*  made  the  blood  ronne  about  his  erys,'  John  consoles  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  it  was  he  who  put  them  to 
flight.  This  finishes  the  play.  Thus  the  action  in  this 
case  again  is  devoid  of  an  independent  character,  the 
conversations  are  the  main  things.f 

In  spite  of  this  great  defect,  Heywood's  Interludes 
nevertheless  indicate  a  decided  progress  in  dramatic  art 

*  ColUer,  ii.  389  f. 

t  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  Play  of  the  Wether ;  a  new  and 
very  mery  interlude  of  all  maner  of  wether ^  (printed  in  1533 ;  Oollior, 
ii,  391  f.)  in  which  Jupiter  is  not  only  attacked  by  Phoebus,  Satmn, 
^olus  and  Phoebe,  with  complaints  and  wishes  about  the  weather,  but 
likewise  by  all  kinds  of  mortals,  a  gentleman,  a  merchant,  the  ownerof 
a  water  and  of  a  windmill,  and  others,  every  one  wishing  something 
different.    Finally,  however,  Jupiter  decides  that  their  contradictpiy 
wishes  shall  be  satisfied  one  after  the  other,  in  the  change  of  tke 
seasons.    The  allegorical  figures  bring  the  piece  into  a  closer  relatioB 
with  the  later  and  &eer  character  of  the  Moral  Plays :  besides  giving 
amusement,  its  aim  is  also  to  give  instruction  in  physical  science. 
Otherwise  the  style  and  character  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  ttt 
fourth  Interlude  already  discussed.    These  five  plays  are  all  that  hafi 
been  preserved  of  Hey  wood's  dramatic  compositions.^ 
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In  contrast  to  the  Mysteries  and  Moral  Plays  which  re- 
present the  General  only  from  one  point  of  view  in  the 
form  of  generality — ^whether  b  historical  characters  of 
symbolic  significance,  which  had  become  typical,  or  by 
allegorical  figures — there  appears  in  Heywood's  plays  the 
other  pole  of  all  art,  the  Individual  and  the  Personal.  As 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  power  of  the  ideal — whether  the 
religions  ideal  of  a  pious,  God-fearing  life  (such  as  is 
ponrtrayed  in  the  Bible  histories),  or  the  moral  of  a  gene- 
ral power  of  ethical  forces — Heywood's  pieces  describe  the 
naturalness  of  common  actual  life  in  its  naked  directness. 
In  them  the  prevailing  tendency  to  religious  instruction 
and  moral  improvement  gives  way  to  the  endeavour  to 
afford  amusement  and  recreation  by  the  scenes  represented. 
At  first  in  sharp  opposition  and  exclusiveness.  Hey  wood 
repeatedly  declares  that  his  only  intention  is  to  make  sport, 
*  to  passe  the  time  without  offence.'  His  plays  are  repre- 
sentations of  particular  events  and  personages  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  general  relations ;  they  are  descriptions 
from  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ideality;  faithful  re- 
flections of  certain  traits  of  the  physiognomy  of  his  time, 
entirely  withoiU  embellishment.  Thus  he  and  his  successors 
represent,  as  it  were,  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  with 
their  portraits  and  their  so-called  naturalism,  the  en- 
couragement of  which  likewise  gave  a  new  and  onward 
impulse  to  the  study  of  nature  in  Italy.  It  is  the  form- 
giving,  thought-embodying  principle  of  individuality  and 
truth  to  nature^  which  in  Heywood's  dramas  takes  that  one- 
sided form  of  distinctness,  through  which  all  art  has  to 
pass  before  it  can  find  the  ideal  form  for  the  ideal  thought. 
Heywood  seems  at  once  to  have  brought  the  new  species 
of  drama — which  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  called  his 
own  invention — to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  was 
capable.  His  successors,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  thf> 
few  extant  remains  of  this  species  of  play,  surpass  him 
only  in  one  or  the  other  respect,  and  are  generally  inferior 
to  him.  For  instance,  the  *  Dialogue — of  gentylnes  and 
nobilyte,'  the  author  of  which  probably  was  the  printer 
and  bookseller  Eastell  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.),  was 
much  too  diffuse,  stiff,  and  tedious.  Another  similar  pro- 
duction, called  '  John  Bon  and  Mast.  Parson;  Impr.  at  Lon- 
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don  by  John  Day  and  Willyam  Seres'* — a  disoourse  betwee 
a  ploughman  and  a  Catholio  priest  upon  the  significance  € 
mass  and  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  which  John  Bos! 
by  his  questions,  objections  and  counter-remarks,  especial^ 
attacks  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  in  the  en 
drives  the  priest  off  the  field — is,  on  the  other  hand,  abnoi 
too  short,  in  any  case  is  devoid  of  all  drastic  animatioi] 
and  written  in  too  serious  and  dry  a  toncf  *  The  nei 
Enterlude,  called  Theresytes,*  written  in  1537,  is  indeo 
distinguished  by  a  certain  striving  towards  a  more  finisha 
style,  and  a  greater  variety  of  subject-matter ;  the  aotia 
also,  by  possessing  a  more  independent  significance,  conn 
more  into  the  foreground,  but  it  scarcely  equals  Heywood' 
Interludes  in  spirit  and  humour,  or  in  ihe  cleverness  of  hi 
dialogue.  Hence,  the  only  play  of  interest  as  regards  ill 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  English  drama,  is  oo 
published  between  1530  and  1540,  called  on  the  title-pag 
a  comedy  *in  manor  of  an  enterlude,'  which  descrilM 
'  the  beauty  and  good  properties  of  women  as  well  as  thai 
vices  and  evil  conditions.'  J  In  this  case  an  attempt  i 
made  to  work  out  the  serious  subject  with  a  moral  tendencr 
in  the  style  of  Heywood's  Interludes.  At  the  same  tim 
it  is  the  first  play  of  this  species  that  contains  a  kind  o 
plot,  a  connected  and  progressive,  although  a  very  shor 
and  simple,  action;  the  play  turns  upon  the  rejectei 
love  of  young  Calisto  for  Melibea,  and  upon  the  manne 
in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bawd,  he  received  tb 
girdle  of  his  beloved — the  symbol  of  her  chastity — firoi 
her  own  hands  in  a  moment  of  sympathy  and  thoughtlesi' 
ness,  and  concludes  by  the  audience  receiving  a  moial 
exhortation  from  old  Danio,  the  father  of  the  heroine. 

*  It  has  no  date,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  form  of  the  original  by 
*  Smeeton,  Printer,  148,  St.  Martin's  Lane,'  also  without  a  date.  Thii 
piece  was  most  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Th.  O.  Weigel,  from  his  valuabb 
collection  of  works  belonging  to  English  literature. 

t  According  to  the  concluding  words  of  the  priest — in  which  hi 
remarks  that  many  are  now  returning  to  the  old  way,  and  where  in  earlifll 
times  the  mass  was  hated  and  despised,  *  messe  in  Latin '  are  agail 
introduced — the  pamphlet,  which  had  probably  never  been  performed 
(and  indeed  waa  probably  never  intended  to  be  acted),  must  have  beel 
written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  or  in  that  of  Mary  the  Catholio. 

X  OoUier,  ii.  408  fL 
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From  this  last  example  it  is  evident  that  the  Ii^terludes, 
written  in  Heywood's  style,  aimed  at  giving  these  popular 
Boenes  from  real  life,  more  action  and  a  deeper  and  more 
significant  character.      This  was  a  right  instinct.     The 
neat  object  now  was  to   combine  the  elements   of  the 
diama  which  already  existed,  but  were  still  separated  and, 
•B  it  were,  torn  asunder,  into  one  organic  whole ;  to  blend 
the  idealism  of  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities,   and  the 
general  form  in  which  they  represented  the  subject,  with 
file  principle  of   individuality  and    of   living,  natural 
feality,  which  was  what  Heywood  had  comprehended,  and 
liad  carried  out  in  a  one-sided  way ;  also,  to  exhibit  the 
ideal  character  of  the  general  religious  and  moral  con- 
ception of  life  and  the  world,  in  the  life  and  actions  of 
individual,  actual  men;   and  lastly  to  do  justice  to  the 
personal  character  and  to    the   freedom  of  will  in   the 
mdividual,  without  giving  up  the  idea  of  a  divine  govem- 
toent  of  the  universe  (such  as  was  represented  in   the 
Mysteries),  and  the  principle  of  a  higher  moral  necessity 
founded  upon  the  influence  of  general  moral  forces,  such 
as  was  exhibited  in  the  Moralities.     In  short,  if  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  complete  historical,  and,  therefore,  truly 
dramatic  action  was  to  be  attained,  then  the  action — which 
in  Heywood*s  Interludes  appeared  as  the  free  but  acci- 
dental and  insignificant  action  of  the  individual,  in  the 
Mysteries  as  a  supernatural  and  divine  fact,  and  in  the 
Moralities  as  the  result  of  general  moral  conditions  and  of 
the  moral  necessity  working   in   them — would   have   to 
combine  within  itself  all  these  elements,  and  to  represent 
them  as  the  result  of  their  reciprocal  interaction. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

THE  POINTS  OF  TRANSITION  TO  THE  BBQITLAB  DRAMA. 


Every  one  of  the  above  three  forms  of  the  English 
acoordingly,  starting  with  its  own  principle  and  from  itf. 
own  ground,  endeavoured  to  appropriate  the  other  tm 
elements.  While  the  Interludes  strove  to  attain  thisi 
the  manner  described,  some  new  Miracle  Plays,  or  at  letffc 
plays  written  in  their  style  after  the  time  of  Henry  VUl, 
no  longer  kept  as  strictly  to  Biblical  subjects,  but  treatei 
these  more  freely,  and  entered  the  domain  of  history  Iqf 
all  kinds  of  allusions  and  deviations.  The  first  imptikl 
to  this  was  the  great  interest  which  the  ecclesiastiod; 
movements  of  the  time  excited  in  all  minds.  Thus,  fi* 
instance,  the  four  extant  religious  dramas  of  John  Bcbi 
(Doctor  of  theology  and  Vicar  of  Thomdon  in  Suffolk)^ 
which  he  had  printed  abroad  in  1538— and  to  which  M/ 
adds  the  name  of  *  interlude,'  although  they  are  pariiij 
tragedies,  partly  comedies,  and  are  directly  connected  I 
with  the  ancient  Miracle  plays,  both  as  regards  styJ* 
and  character — are  evidently  written  with  the  int6fi-|l 
tion  of  promoting  the  Keformation  and  of  attacking  tl* 
abuses  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  *  Tragedy  or  iSitef" 
hide,'  under  the  title  of  *  God's  Promises,'*  shows  in  • 
series  of  scenes,  how  the  foundations  of  man's  life,  from 
the  fall  of  Adam  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  did  nflit 
consist  in  man's  own  virtues  and  righteousness,  but  in 
God's  promises,  God's  forbearance  and  grace ;  an  epilogue, 
Slacken  by  the  poet  himself,  expressly  defends  the  doctrins 
of  justification  by  faith  and  attacks  the  Catholic  doctrins 
of  justification  by  works.f     His  *  Comedy,  Christ's  Teni* 

*  Printed  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  i.  9-42 ;  and  in  Marriott,  p.  228  C ' 

t  This  piece  is  otherwise  very  undramatic.    Every  one  of  the  ravel 

nets  consists  of  a  discourse  between  God  and  one  of  the  principil 

characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  first  with  Adam,  the  second  with 

Noah,  and  then  in  succession  with  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Isaiah  adi 
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tation/  on  the  other  hand,  is  fall  of  attacks  on  the  papacy, 
on  fastings,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bible,  and  other  abuses 
in  the  Catholic  Church.*  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  rest 
of  his  dramatic  productions  also,  of  which  a  great  many 
have  been  lost,  were  of  the  same  character.  This  tendency 
seems  also  by  degrees  to  have  affected  the  old  popular 
pageants.  At  all  events  in  1561,  the  Scottish  people,  in 
celebrating  Queen  Mary's  arrival,  gave  religious  plays, 
in  which  they  represented  the  awful  judgment  of  the  Al- 
mighty against  idolatry,  in  the  downfall  of  Corah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  Lord  Kandolph,  the  English  ambassador  at 
the  Scottish  court  at  the  time,  calls  these  plays  *  pageants ' 
in  his  report,  and  gives  one  to  understand  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  hatred  against  the  Catholic  form  of  worship, 
and  that,  in  reality,  they  were  throughout  an  attack  on 
the  same.f  Also,  in  *  the  Pretie  new  Enterlude,  both 
pithie  and  pleasant,  of  the  story  of  King  Daryus,  beinge 
taken  out  of  the  third  and  fourth  chapter  of  the  third 
booke  of  Esdras '  J  there  are  some  strong  invectives 
against  the  papacy. 

The  last  play  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  other  path 
pursued  by  the  religious  drama  in  order  to  arrive  on  the 
actual  ground  of  human  actions  and  sufferings,  having 
started  from  Sacred  History  and  the  divine  actions  there 
depicted.  Writers  of  plays  kept  more  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  more  especially  worked  out  those  stories  in  which  the 
divine  guidance  of  earthly  affairs  was  not  so  prominent. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  above  mentioned  *  King  Daryus ' 
dramatises  a  single  historical  feature  reported  in  the  third 
book  of  Ezra,  and  in  *  the  Historie  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
taken  from  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  first  booke 
of  Moses  *  (which  was  printed  in  1568,  but  was  very  likely 
written  ten  years  previously),  there  is  no  divine  interference 

John  the  Baptist.  The  subject  is  always  the  same  :  God's  wrath  at  the 
peipetual  recurrence  of  the  dominion  of  sin  in  Israel,  the  prayers  of 
God-fearing  men  for  the  sinful  people,  and  God's  gracious  pro- 
mises. Every  act  ends  with  the  chanting  of  a  religious  antiphonia,  to 
which  an  English  translation  is  added.  The  diction  is  indeed  more 
dignified  and  more  refined,  but  devoid  Df  animation. 

*  Collier,  ii.  239  ff. 

t  See  Raumer :  Beitrage  zur  neueren  OescHiichtej  etc.,  i.  13. 

X  Collier,  p.  245  t 
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with  events,  no  admixture  of  symbolical  and  allegorical 
figures ;  the  piece  moves  purely  in  the  natural  world  of 
man  and  of  historical  reality.*  It  is  probable  also  that 
even  Balph  Badcliffe's  lost  dramas — which  he  began  to 
compose  in  the  year  1638,  and  had  performed,  probably 
by  lus  pupils  at  Kitchen  in  the  refectory  of  an  abolished 
Carmelite  monastery,  and  most  of  which  were  likewise 
founded  on  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  (Job's  Suffei^ 
ings,  the  Burning  of  Sodom,  etc.) — were  worked  out  in 
a  similar  style.  The  object  was  to  combine  the  Miiade 
Play  and  the  Morality  by  furnishing  the  historical  subject 
from  the  Old  Testament  with  allegorical  figures,  as  in  the 
case  of  Moralities,  partly  in  order  to  give  the  particular 
story  a  more  general  moral  significance,  partly  in  order 
that,  by  introducing  *  Vice '  with  his  jokes  and  pranks,  the 
subject  might  be  enlivened.  Thus  in  the  above  mentioned 
*  King  Daryus,'  there  are  represented,  in  addition  to  Vice 
(who  acts  under  the  name  of  Iniquity),  the  allegorical 
figures  of  Constancy,  Equity,  Charity,  etc.  And  in 
another  piece,  printed  in  1661,  which  treats  of  the  story 
of  the  Queen  Esther,  we  find,  in  addition  to  some  cha- 
racters that  are  free  inventions  of  the  author,  not  only  the 
allegorical  figures  of  Pride,  Adulation,  and  Ambition, 
but  Vice  appears  as  the  actual  clown,  or,  rather,  in  place 
of  Vice,  we  have  a  jester  under  the  name  of  Hardy  Dardy, 
whose  coat  even,  as  it  seems,  marks  him  the  fool  by  profes- 
sion; he  carries  on  his  jokes  quite  freely  and  frankly, 
without  any  allegorical  disguise.f 

A  similar  mixture  of  Miracle  Play,  Morality  and  History 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  also  in  that  remarkable  but 
unfortunately  lost  play,  which  was  performed  at  Greenwich 
as  early  as  1628  in  the  presence  of  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  the  French  ambassador,  and  other  great  lords. 
It  was  written  in  Latin  by  John  Kightwise,  Master  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  and  its  object  evidently  was  to  represent 
the  Keformation  as  a  work  of  lies,  of  unbelief  and  of  sedi- 
tion. In  this  play  there  appeared:  Luther  as  a  monk, 
and  Catherine  von  Bora  in  a  dress  of  red  silk,  such  as 
was  then  worn  by  the  women  of  Spires ;  Eeligio,  Ecdesia, 
and  Veritas;    the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and   James;  an 

*  CJollier,  Z.c,  p.  247  ff.  t  CoUier,  ii.  253  ff. 
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rator  and  a  poet,  a  cardinal,  the  dauphin  of  France  and 
is  brother;  Lady  Peace,  Lady  Quietness,  Lady  Tran- 
"oillity,  and  others.*  Even  though  in  some  cases  a 
istoiical  thread  had  at  an  earlier  date  been  interwoven 
HLth  the  subject,  as  for  instance  in  the  play  written  as 
arly  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  and  again  performed  in 
jheBier  in  1629,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  history  of 
Ling  Bobert  of  Sicily — showing  how,  on  account  of  his  blas- 
ihemous  pride  and  arrogance,  he  was  robbed  of  his  throne 
>y  an  angel  in*  the  night,  and  made  to  act  as  the  angeFs 
ester,  the  angel  meanwhile  playing  the  part  of  king,  and 
low,  after  various  humiliations,  he  is  brought  to  repent- 
aice  and  contrition,  and  again  restored  to  his  dignity  f — 
(till  in  the  present  case  the  historical  matter  is  conceived 
uad  treated  quite  in  the  manner  of  a  legend.  If,  on  the 
yiher  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  example, 
wery  recent  occurrences  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  plays  kept  somewhat  more 
dofiely  to  the  historical  facts,  although  doubtless  the 
historical  fact  itself  was  never  so  prominent  in  its  allegori- 
cal disguise,  as  the  author's  opinion  of  it,  the  impression 
made  by  it  on  contemporaries,  and  the  thoughts  and  re- 
flections engendered  by  it.  Much  was,  however,  already 
gained,  if  only  some  place  in  the  drama  was  secured  for 
historical  matter. 

This  was  evidently  the  aim  of  the  later  Moral  Plays. 
They  at  first  followed  a  path  similar  to  that  pursued  by 
the  above-mentioned  religious  dramas,  that  is,  by  making 
allusions  to  and  digressions  on  the  great  struggle  for  and 
against  the  Keformation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Enter- 
lude,  called  *  Lusty  Juventus,  lyvely  describing  the  fraylty 
of  Youth,'  etc.,J  probably  written  by  a  certain  K.  Wever 
whose  name  stands  at  the  end  of  the  old  print,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  was  in  reality  a  dramatised 
sermon  on  conversion.  Lusty  Juventus  is  twice  brought 
back  to  the  right  way  by  Good  Counsell  and  Knowledge  of 
God's  Veritie — through  words  from  Holy  Writ,  and  by  the 

*  Collier,  i.  106  f. ;  also  his  Shakespeare,  i.  p.  xxxii. 
t  Ck)llier,  1.  113  ff. 

X  It  was  originally  printed  in  London  without  a  date.    Reprinted  in 
Hawkins,  1.  119-163. 
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exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  faith.  Violeiit 
attacks  on  the  papacy,  on  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics, 
and  on  the  justification  by  works  in  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
some  extent  season  the  dry  and  heavy  sermonising  tone  of 
the  dialogue.  Similar  in  character  and  tendency,  but  more 
detailed  and  more  dramatically  animated  is  '  Newe  Cus- 
tome,  a  new  Enterlude  no  less  wittie  than  pleasant,'  etc.,* 
which  must  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's 
accession  to  the  throne.  Newe  Custome,  or  Primitive 
Constitution,  as  he  calls  himself  in  the  *course  of  the 
representation,  is  the  Eeformation,  who,  in  league  with 
the  Light  of  the  Gospels,  wages  war  against  Perverse 
Doctrine,  that  is,  against  the  Catholic  Church— corrupted 
by  all  kinds  of  human  inventions,  such  as  masses,  purga- 
tory, papacy,  and  indulgencies— and  its  confederates  Ig- 
norance and  Hypocrisie.  This  allegorically-described 
conflict  forms  the  centre  of  the  action,  till  Perverse  Doc- 
trine is  converted,  abjures  his  sins  and  errors,  and  asso- 
ciates himself  with  Edification,  Assurance,  and  God's 
Felicity.  A  prayer  for  the  nation  and  the  Queen  con- 
cludes the  piece.  The  play  is  remarkable  not  only  because 
it  is  already  divided  into  scenes  and  (three)  acts,  but  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  versification. 

The  history  of  the  English  drama,  as  must  have  been 
evident  from  the  preceding  account,  is  distinguished  by 
the  regularity  and  the  natural  course  of  its  development, 
in  which  every  higher  stage  rests  upon  the  preceding 
one;  and  all  the  points  of  transition,  both  internally 
and  externally,  not  only  occur  most  regularly,  but  can 
be  distinctly  demonstrated  by  existing  examples.  The 
regularity  extends  even  to  the  versification.  The  skil- 
fully interlaced  rhyming  couplets  of  the  old  Mysteries — 
which  consist  of  many  strophes  of  short  lines— were,  as  we 
have  seen,  changed  by  the  Moralities  at  the  time  of  their 
highest  perfection,  generally  into  verses  with  lines  rhym- 
ing in  twos  and  twos,  rarely  into  verses  with  alternate 
rhymes.  Accordingly,  in  Skelton's  '  Magnyficence,'  and  in 
*Hick  Scomer,'  there  occur  those  longer  lines — far  more 
appropriate  for  dialogue  and  hence  far  more  dramatic  in 
character — in  which  we  already  noticed  an  inclination  to 

*  Printed  in  1573;  reprinted  in  Dodsley,  Z.c,  i.  267-808. 
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the  Alexandrines.  .Tlds  tendency  continued  to  be  followed, 
and  in  the  above  plays  we  already  have  the  genuine  Alex- 
andrines, the  caesura  in  the  middle ;  the  rhymes  are  close 
together  without  cross -rhymes  or  interlacings,  but  more 
freely  sustained,  frequently  with  several  syllables  too  long, 
rarely  tbo  short.  Thus  the  lines  already  somewhat  re- 
semble those  rhymed  lines  which  are  even  met  with  in 
Shakspeare*s  earlier  plays,*  except  that  in  Shakspeare 
we  of  course  find  them  more  artistically  constructed. 

The  endeavour  to  assist  the  Keformation  by  means  of 
the  drama  was  of  course  opposed  by  attempts  made  by  the 
Catholic  party,  with  an  entirely  different  intention.  The 
'  Interlude  of  Youth  *  f  is  more  in  the  style  of  the  earlier 
Moralities,  and  as  regards  plan  and  character  has  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  the  *  Moral  Play  of  Every  Man.' 
It  is,  however,  richer  in  wit  and  dramatic  life,  and  proves 
its  later  origin  by  various  attacks  on  the  Keformation,  and 
by  speeches  in  defence  and  in  favour  of  Catholicism.^  Of 
more  interest  because,  in  attacking  its  object  with  greater 
determination,  it  touches  upon  the  history  of  the  day,  is  a 
play  composed  about  the  same  time  (1553),  and  likewise 
by  an  unknown  author.§  It  bears  the  title  of  *  Kespub- 
lica;'  the  poet  in  the  prologue,  however,  expressly  inti- 
mates that  by  the  name  of  Eespublica  we  are  to  under- 
stand England,  by  Nemesis,  one  of  the  principal  characters, 
Queen  Mary,  by  People,  the  English  nation,  and  by  Sup- 
pression, the  Eeformation.  Among  the  followers  of  the 
latter  are  Avarice,  Insolence,  and  Adulation ;  they  are 
opposed  by  Justice,  Peace,  Truth,  and  Mercy.  The  whole 
turns  upon  the  complaints  of  People  and  of  Eespublica 
about  the  Eeformation,  which  is  finally  punished  and  sup- 
pressed by  Nemesis.  In  this  case  the  Morality  has  already 
resolved  itself  into  allegorical  history,  and  the  allegory 
now  appears  only  in  the  form  of  the  perfectly  transparent, 
and  hence  superfluous  disguise  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time. 

While  these  and  similar  Moral  Plays  are  gradually 

*  Ixyoe^s  Labour  Lostj  and  others. 

t  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Walsey,  «.a.,  but  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  writ-en  between  1547  and  1558. 

X  CJollier,  ii.  313  & 

§  Collier  gives  an  analysis  of  the  piece  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
works,  V.  i.,  p.  xviii.  f. 
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transforming  the  original  snbject-matter  of  MoralitieBi 
and  are  striving  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  their  domain, 
others  pursued  the  path  struck  out  by '  Hick  Scomer/  that 
is,  they  endeavoured  to  enliven  the  subject  by  introducing 
individual  characters  and  comic  scenes  from  common  lift^ 
and  sought  to  approach  nearer  to  actual  comedy.  The 
best  example  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  zecent  re- 
print of  a  play  first  published  in  1679,  but  probably 
written  in  1660 ;  it  is  entitled  the  *  Contract  of  a  Marigo 
between  Wit  and  Wisdome/  etc.*  In  this  case,  evai 
more  so  than  in  'Hick  Scomer,'  the  Morality  appeals 
like  an  external  disguise  of  the  subject,  chiefly  because  it 
no  longer  adheres  to  actual  moral  ideas,  but  rambles  into 
the  province  of  psychology.  Idleness,  taking  the  place 
of  Vice,  plays  in  fact  the  principal  part,  but  is  here  only 
by  name  an  allegorical  figure ;  he  is  in  reality  the  honest 
English  clown,  the  fool  by  profession,  whose  business  ii 
to  make  fun  and  nothing  but  fun.  Idleness,  in  alliance 
with  Wantonness,  a  courtesan,  Miss  Fancy,  an  intriguing 
wench,  and  Irksomeness,  a  peevish  bully,  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  marriage  between  young  Master  Wit  and 
Dame  Wisdom,  which  was  recommended  to  the  former  by 
his  parents  Severity  and  Indulgence.  They  succeed  at 
first,  but  Good  Nature  releases  Wit  from  their  snares,  and 
after  the  latter  in  a  duel  has  overcome  Irksomeness,  the 
marriage  is  at  length  actually  celebrated.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  moral  and  allegorical  action.  It  is,  how- 
ever, cast  into  the  shade  by  those  parts  where  Idleness,  aa 
clown,  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  individual  figures  from 
popular  life,  is  the  centre  of  attraction.  Thus,  in  the  very 
first  act  (the  play  is  divided  into  ten  scenes  and  these  again 
into  two  acts)  the  longest  scene  turns  upon  an  intermezzo 
between  Idleness  and  two  thieves,  Snatch  and  Catch ;  the 
former  disguised  as  a  foreign  doctor  with  a  purse  in  his 
pocket,  stolen  from  Wit ;  Snatch,  on  his  part  is  robbed  of  it 
by  Catch,  and  is  bantered  in  the  most  amusing  manner.  The 
second  act  begins  with  a  similar  scene  between  Idleness 
and  Search,  the  constable,  who  has  been  sent  to  arrest 
Idleness ;  the  latter,  who  has  meanwhile  changed  into  a 

*  Published  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  LondoOf 
1846. 
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at-catcher,  answers  the  constable's  questions,  by  telling 
dm  that  he  does  indeed  know  the  rascal  whom  he  (the 
instable)  is  seeking,  but  does  not  know  where  he  is  to  be 
round.     Whereupon  Search  asks  Idleness  to  call  out  his 
3wn  warrant  in  the  streets,  which  he  does  in  the  most 
Lndicrous  manner,  by  constantly  misrepresenting  the  con- 
stable's words.     After  a  short  interview  between  Wit  and 
Fancy,  Idleness  again  puts  in  an  appearance,  and  makes 
oflf  with  a  soup  bowl,  one  of  the  household  treasures  of 
Mother  Bee.     Doll,  the  maid,  and  Lob,  the  man  servant, 
rush  in  and  lament  over  the  loss,  till  Mother  Bee  herself 
appears,  and,  exceedingly  enraged  at  their  negligence, 
belabours  both ;  finally  Inquisition  brings  in  the  thief  with 
the  bowl.     The  scenes  which,  as  is  evident,  stand  in  no 
sort  of  connection  with  the  actual  subject,  are  excellent  of 
their  kind,  and  with  them  the  play  forms  the  best  point  of 
transition  to  those  comedies — consisting  of  exactly  similar 
scenes  —  like   *  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  in  which  the 
moral-allegorical  element  has  already  entirely  disappeared, 
and  which  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  much  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Moral  Plays.     The  diction  in  the 
latter  is  flowing  and  animated,  it  is  only  in  some  passages 
that  it  is  very  corrupt ;  the  dialogue  in  the  scenes  from 
common  life  are  excellent ;  in  the  versification  the  Alexan- 
drine  is   unmistakable,   it  is  only  in  the  comic  parts — 
perhaps  to  increase  the  ludicrous  effect — that  it  is  drawn 
out  to  a  ridiculous  length. 

Directly  connected  with  these  and  similar  pieces,  where 
the  Moral  plays  seem  in  a  similar  manner  to  be  combined 
with  Heywood's  Interludes — much  in  the  same  way  as,  in 
the  above-mentioned  examples,  the  Miracle  Play  is  com- 
bined with  the  Morality — are  those  dramas  in  which  the 
relation  is  the  reverse,  and  in  which  the  actual  subject 
consists  of  an  action  from  real  life  or  history,  in  which, 
however,  allegorical  figures  s-till  play  a  part.  The  oldest 
example  of  this  kind  is  a  work  by  the  same  John  Bale,  of 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  some  pieces  in  the  style  of 
Miracle  Plays  ;  it  bears  the  title  of  '  Kynge  Johan,'  and  was 
first  performed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  no  doubt 
^tten  as  early  as  in  that  of  Edward  VI.  For  it  has 
obviously  the  tendency  to  promote  the  Keformation  in 
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England  and  to  warn  persons  against  the  papaoj,  by 
making  direct  comparisons  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of 
King  John — especially  the  arrogance  of  the  Pope,  tlie 
sentence  of  excommunication  which  he  passed  upon  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  murder  of  the  king  at  the  instigatiim 
of  the  priests,  etc. — ^with  the  conditions  of  England  under 
Edward.  The  allegorical  figures  are  introduced  only  to 
throw  a  clearer  light  upon  this  relation  of  the  great  differenoe 
between  the  times,  and  hence  also  upon  the  author's  in- 
tentions, by  endeavouring  to  give  the  individual  events  a 
more  general  significance.*  It  is  in  a  similar  style  that 
Nathaniel  Wood  in  his  *  Excellent  new  Commedie,  Intitled: 
The  Conflict  of  Conscience,*  t  treats  the  story  of  the 
Italian  lawyer  Francis  Spiera.  The  prologue  expressly 
intimates  that  the  figure  of  Fhilologus  is  meant  to  represent 
Francis  Spiera,  and  the  principal  events  of  his  life— 
his  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Eeformation,  the  lawsnit 
which  is  in  consequence  brought  against  him  (in  this  case 
by  the  allegorical  figures  of  Tyranny,  Hypocrisy,  and 
Avarice),  his  summons  before  the  *  Cardinal,'  his  defence, 
his  return  to  papacy  (in  this  case  the  work  of  Sensual 
Suggestion  represented  in  consequence  of  the  threat  of 
prison  and  torture),  finally  his  repentance  of  it,  and  his 
suicide — form  the  subject-matter  of  the  play. 

One  step  further  in  this  direction  was  made  by  Thamat 
Preston's  'Lamentable  Tragedy  mixed  ful  of  pleasant 
mirth,  conteyning  the  Life  of  Cambises,  King  of  Persia,* 
etc.,  J  which  was  probably  composed  in  1561.  The  author 
was  a  man  of  education  and  had  studied  at  Cambridge. 
His  work,  however,  is  a  rather  crude  and  bungling  perfor- 
mance :  Cambyses  at  the  beginning  declares  his  intention 
of  marching  into  Egypt,  and  appoints  Judge  Sisamnes  as 
Regent.  The  latter  abuses  his  power,  and  on  the  accusap 
tion  of  Common  Complaint,  supported  by  Proof  and  Trial, 
the  king,  who  has  meanwhile  returned,  orders  him  to  be 
put  to  death.     After  this  Cambyses  commits  all  possible 

*  The  piece  exists  among  the  publications  of  the  Camden  Society, 
for  which  society  it  has  been  re-published  by  Collier. 

t  Printed  in  1581,  but  no  doubt  written  at  least  twenty  yean 
earlier,  Collier,  ii.  358  ff. 

X  Imprinted  at  London  8.a.    Reprinted  in  Hawkins,  i.  251-^19. 
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kinds  of  Yillamons  deeds  one  after  the  other,  kills  the  son 
jf  his  counsellor,  because  the  latter  reproaches  him  with 
being  addicted  to  drink,  causes  his  own  brother  Smirdis 
ko  be  murdered,  because  he  is  said  to  have  wished  the  king 
lead,  gives  his  step-daughter  in  marriage  against  her  will 
— she  is  already  married — and  causes  her  to  be  put  to 
leath,  because  she  reproaches  him  with  having  murdered 
bis  brother,  and  finally  appears  with  his  own  sword  run 
fchrough  his  body  (it  has  pierced  him  while  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse)  in  order  to  die  a  miserable  death.     Between 
these  are  inserted  comic  scenes,  in  which  three  brawlers,  a 
courtesan,  and  a  few  peasants  and  the  wife  of  one  of  these, 
headed  by  Vice  under  the  name  of  Ambidexter,  exhibit 
their  coarse  humour — scenes  which  do  not  only  stand 
in  no  sort  of  connection  with  the  main  action,  but  whidi, 
instead  of  bringing  it  to  a  point,  usually  end  in  a  gene- 
ral row.     The  piece  is  remarkable  only  because  the  alle- 
gory is  in  so  far  repressed  that  it  is  now  represented  only 
by  Vice — more  in  the  nature  of  a  double-tongued  servant 
than  like  the  Vice  of  the  old  Moralities — and  by  all  kinds 
of  general  names  given  to  persons  who  have  no  individual 
character  because  they  represent  the  common  people,  or 
servants  and  subordinate  personages.     Thus  in  place  of 
the  citizens  oppressed  by  Sisamnes  there  appear  Common's 
Cry,  and  Common's  Complaint,  in  place  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings Proof  and  Trial,  in  place  of  the  two  assassins 
Cruelty  and   Murder,  in  place  of  a  poor   citizen  Small 
Abilitie,  and  in  place  of  the  hangman  Execution.     The 
moral  of  the  whole  lies  in  the  rules  which  a  good  king  has 
to  observe  in  order  to  live  in  conformity  with  his  dignity, 
and  is  explained  in  the  prologue.     The  epilogue  concludes 
in  the  customary  manner  with  good  wishes  "  for  our  noble 
Queen." 

Akin  to  the  above  in  style  and  character  is  *  The  New 
Tragicall  Comedie  of  Appius  and  Virginia,  etc.,  by  K.  B. 
Imprinted  at  London  in  1575.'*  It  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  who  the  author,  E.  B.,  is ;  the  play,  however, 
was  written  very  much  about  the  same  time  as  Preston's 
*  Cambyses,'  that  is,  in  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.f 

*  Reprinted  in  Dodsley,  I.e.,  xii.  431  ff. 
t  See  note  in  Dodsley,  tc^  p.  349. 
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To  judge  from  the  contents  it  is  a  bare  skeleton  of  tho 
well-known  story  of  the  Decemvir  Appius  Claudius  and 
Virginia ;  it  is  only  the  essential  features  that  haTO  been 
adhered  to  amid  the  many  deviations  in  the  detail 
Appius  appears  at  the  very  first  as  possessing  a  TioLent 
passion  for  Virginia,  and  as  having  formed  the  plan  of 
bringing  her  to  his  house  with  the  help  of  his  cHeni 
Claudius,  who  claims  her  as  his  daughter.  Virginius  is 
not  in  the  field,  Virginia  is  not  betrothed  to  Icilius  (iba 
latter  does  not  appear  at  all) ;  all  the  small  features  tibut 
give  colour  to  the  picture,  all  the  individualising  accidentdi 
and  collateral  circumstances  which  give  life,  light,  and 
shade,  are  wanting.  After  Appius,  without  more  ado,  hai 
commanded  the  father  to  deliver  up  Virginia  till  tho 
affair  has  been  decided,  Virginius  bursts  out  into  the 
words : — 

*  O  man,  o  mould,  oh  mucke,  o  Clay,  o  Hell,  o  hellish  hounde. 
O  false  judge  Appius,  etc.* 

and  Virginia  entreats  to  be  killed.  This  takes  place  be- 
tween the  scenes,  and  Virginius  goes  to  Appius  and  tells  him 
what  he  has  done.  The  latter  invokes  Justice  and  Beward 
to  punish  the  murderer,  and  they  actually  appear,  but 
condemn  Appius  himself  to  suffer  death.  He  is  accordingly 
led  off  by  Virginius,  but  as  we  afterwards  hear  from  the 
latter,  Appius  has  killed  himself  in  prison.  His  accomplice, 
Claudius,  is  condemned  to  the  gallows,  but  is  pardoned  at 
the  intercession  of  Virginius ;  it  is  only  Haphazard,  '  the 
Vice,*  who  iu  the  end  is  actually  hanged.  Besides  Justice 
and  Eeward,  there  appear  the  other  allegorical  figures  of 
Conscience,  Comfort,  Kumour,  Fancy,  Doctrina,  and  Me- 
moria,  without,  however,  interfering  with  the  action  ;  the 
two  last-mentioned  figures  appear  only  at  the  end,  in 
order  to  erect  a  monument  in  honour  of  Virginia's  virtue. 
The  double  nature  of  Haphazard  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
mediator  between  the  allegorical  and  the  historical  per- 
sonages. He  is  a  species  of  Every  Man's  man,  but  appears 
more  particularly  to  be  in  the  service  of  Appius ;  he  is  at 
the  same  time  the  clown  of  the  piece,  and,  together  with 
the  servants  of  Virginius  (Mansipulus,  Mansipula  and 
Servus),  who  are  of  exactly  the  same  mind  as  himself— 
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rs  the  coarse  comic  scenes,  which  in  this  case,  again,  are 
ended  to  the  main  action  like  a  vulgar  and  inappropriate 
>ration.  The  piece,  as  a  whole,  is  distinguished  only 
the  fact  that  in  the  tragic  portions  we  find  the  first, 
lOTigh,  indeed,  nnsucicessful  attempt,  to  form  an  actual 
ictic  diction,  and  that  accordingly  the  most  vulgar 
^  alternates  with  the  most  exaggerated,  most  lament- 
5  pathos.     In  this  respect  the  piece  n^ay  be  regarded  as 

first  point  of  transition  to  Kyd's  and  Marlowe's 
redies  (for  it  certainly  was  performed  upon  the  popular 
re,  as  is  evident  from  the  stage  directions).  The  verse 
he  Alexandrine  with  fourteen  syllables,  as  in  Preston's 
kmbyses' ;  still,  we  also  meet  with  very  short  lines  with 
)mate  rhymes,  as  in  Skelton. 

?he  allegory  by  degrees  dropped  more  and  more  out  of 
action,  and  disappeared,  as  it  were,  into  the  extremities, 
AV,  finally,  allegorical  figures,  like  Vengeance  in  the 
^brated '  Hieronimo,'  and  in  *  The  Spanish  Tragedy,*  or 
Tortune  and  Death  in '  Soliman  andPerseda' — accompany 

action  only  in  the  form  of  a  prologue  or  chorus. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  RBSULAB  OOMEDT. 

Bkfore,  however,  the  Moralities  began  to  be  thus 
formed  into  actual  dramas  in  the  manner  and  by 
plays  as  were  discussed  in  our  last  chapter,*  and 
the  Miracle  plays,  by  such  attempts  as  '  Jacob  and 
and  other  pieces  of  a  similar  kind,  came  within  a 
proximity  to  their  highest  perfection,  which  was  a1 
by  George  Peele's  'David  and  Bethsabe'  (the  oldest! 
example  of  a  regular  drama  from  Bible  History), 
with  the  help  of  andewt  examples,  arose  out  of  He] 
Interludes,  and,  in  some  instances,  manifested  so 
a  degree  of  development,  that  these  have  been 
hailed  as  the  first  regular  dramas.     The  earliest  piece 
this  kind  was  not  discovered  till  the  year  1818 ;  up  to  " 
date  '  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  *  was  thought  to  be 
oldest.     It  was  ^vritten  by  Nicholas  Udall,  a  scholar, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1 505,  and  after  1534  and  for  sei 
successive  years  was  headmaster  of  Eton,  afterwards 
iii;&ster  of  Westminster,  and  died  in  1556.t     The  play, 
all  probability,  did  not  appear  in  print  till  the  year  11 
but  as  it  is  already  mentioned  in  Wilson's  *  Eule  of  Hi 
as  early  as  the  year  1551,  it  must  have  been  gen( 
known  at  that  time;  nay,  to  judge  from  some  allusic 
uccurring  in  the  play,  it  was  perhaps  written  between 
years   1530-40.^     It  bears  the  title  of  '  Balph  Koyst 
J)oy8ter,'  and  the  author  himself  in  the  prologue  calls  i| 

*  To  these  plays,  in  the  domain  of  comedy,  may  further  be 
Tom  Tiler  and  his  Wife,    The  Disobedient  Child,  by  Thorn.  Ii_ 
land  (both  written  between  1560-70),  and  some  others.     (Collier,  Za,] 
333  f,  360  f.) 

t  For  further  details  about  him  and  his  life  see  W.  D. 
edition   of  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  a  Comedy  by  N.  Udall,  and' 
Tragedy  of  Gxtrbobuc,   etc.    (Printed    for  the   Shukspeare  b'l 
Lindon,  1847) ;  Introductory  Memoir,  p.  xi.  fF. 

I  Collier,  Hist,  il,  446  f. 
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Oomedie  or  Interlude.'*  Balph  Boyster  Doyster  is 
d  name  of  the  hero,  a  young  London  coxcomh,  full 

arrogance,  conceit,  and  self-sufficiency,  which  are 
oouraged  in  him  by  Matthew  Merrygreek,  a  person 
mething  between  a  servant,  friend,  and  cousin.  The 
3t  is  very  simple :  Balph  becomes  enamoured  of  Chris- 
flie  Custence,  a  rich  widow,  who  is,  however,  already 
trothed  to  Gawin  G<x)dluck,  a  merchant,  and  during  the 
kter*s  absence,  Ralph  endeavours  to  win  her  love  in  all 
adble  kinds  of  ways.  He  first  comes  himself,  serenades 
ar,  and  seeks  to  vsin  over  her  maid-servants,  leaving  a 
tter,  which,  however,  the  fair  widow  does  not  read.  He 
pi  fimda  her  presents,  and  packs  off  Merrygreek  to  see 
pr  bis  offerings  of  devotion  are  accepted.  Dame  Custance, 
\fweveTj  tells  the  latter  that  she  intends  remaining 
itliful  to  her  Gavnn,  and  that  she  despises  his  master, 
bereupon,  Balph  tries  his  luck  in  his  own  person,  and 
idares  his  love,  but,  in  receiving  back  his  letter  and 
fisents,  is  contemptuously  rejected.     Finally,  he  decides 

use  force  and  to  storm  the  house,  but  the  faithless 
errygreek  betrays  him — in  doing  which  he  declares  that 
I  made  a.  companion  of  Balph  merely  to  make  fun  of  and 

ridicule  him — and  Balph  is  driven  to  an  ignominious 
ght'  by  Custance  and  her  maid-servants.  Meanwhile, 
mm  Goodluck  has  received  the  news  through  a  blun- 
ring  servant  that  Custance  has  been  unfaithful  to  him, 
d  that  she  has  entered  into  a  relation  with  Balph.  This 
Bonderstanding  is,  however,  soon  cleared  up  on  his 
«m,  and  as  Balph,  by  means  of  Merrygreek,  sends  in 

apology,  the  play  ends  in  general  satisfaction  and 
ionciliation,  by  Balph  being   invited   to  the  wedding- 

The  first  to  give  the  name  of  tragedy  and  comedy  to  a  dramatic 
m  was  the  ahready  mentioned  J.  Bale  (1538).  Previously  the  term 
jedy  had  been  applied  to  a  solemn  poem  written  in  a  lofty  style,  the 
D  comedy  to  a  cheerful  poem,  or  one  written  in  the  language  of 
imon  life.  Even  in  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Churchyard 
e  the  name  of  tragedy  to  some  elegies,  and  Markham  did  the  same 
egard  to  an  heroic  poem.   Interlude,  after  the  time  of  Ht  nry  VIII., 

the  nsual  name  given  to  every  dramatic  entertainment,  and 
ained  so  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  However,  iu  a  public 
rd  of  t^jie  year  1574,  there  is  a  definite  distinction  made  between 
!<edi»'8,  Comedie>',  and  Interludes,  the  latter  including  the  Moralities. 

F    2 
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feast.      The  epilogue,  in  which  the  actors  express 
good  wishes  for  the  Queen,  the  Churoh,  and  the  No 
must  have  been  added  after  the  revival  of  the  play  in 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  by  the  publisher  of  the  print. 

tJdall,  in  the  prologue,  intimates  that  he  was  d< 
of  emulating  the  examples  of  Plautus  and  T( 
and  in  fact  the  play  has  the  fault  of  most 
produced  under  the  influence  of  ancient  writers.  It 
too  long  for  the  great  simplicity  of  the  plot,  too  poor 
action,  too  rich  in  discourses  and  expositions.  "^  ~ 
less,  however,  Udall  was  also  influenced  by  He 
Interludes,  and  hence  the  want  of  action,  -and  the 
of  the  conversations  n\ight  also  be  laid  to  his 
This  is  supported  by  the  many  scenes  of  quarrel 
lighting,  of  which  there  are  an  abundance  in  the 
nay,  the  whole  drama  is  but  an  elaborate  dispute  he 
the  importunate  and  dissolute  Ealph  and  the  ^Edthfal 
virtuous  Custance.  Lastly,  it  also  possesses  a  slight 
semblance  to  the  Moral  plays ;  Merrygreek  is  evidi 
the  individualized  Vice  of  the  Moralities,  as  is  shown 
his  inclination  to  mischievous  jokes  and  his  delight 
bringing  about  all  kinds  of  embarrassments  and 
tunes,  in  which  he  tries  to  involve  the  dramatic  chi 
(in  this  case  especially  Ealph).  Generally,-  at  least, 
entirely  resembles  the  Vice  in  some  of  the  above-mentii 
plays,  in  which — already  more  or  less  individualized 
8ometimes  appears  also  under  a  special  name  besides  that 
Vice.  The  versification  is  akin  to  those  longer  lines  wl 
incline  to  the  Alexandrines,  without  however  being 
Alexandrines,  and  which,  it  seems  to  ipe,  were  very  pro 
intended  to  be  free  imitations  of  lines  in  Plautus  and 
rence,  more  especially  of  the  former.  Perhaps  even  Skeli 
followed  those  antique  models.  But  it  may  have  \0i 
through  Udall  that  this  species  of  verse — leading  over  t 
the  Alexandrine — became  established  on  the  stage ;  he^  a 
least,  handles  them  throughout,  most  consistently  and  mfll 
skilfully. 

Although  in  *  Jack  Juggler ' — *  a  new  Enterlude,  hot 
wytte  and  very  playsent '  * —  Vice  still  appears  under  hi 

*  Printed,  according  to  the  entries  at  Stationers'  Hall,  In  1562  tl 
68,  but  from  internal  chttracteristics  and  indications  was  written  1 
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m  name,  yet  the  play  has  as  mtich  right  to  be  classed 
wmg  regular  comedies  as  *  Ealph  Eoyster  Doyster/  The 
rthor  himself  says  in  the  prologue  that  it  is  an  imitation 
'  the  first  comedy  of  Plautus.  The  subject,  however,  is 
eated  in  a  much  more  simple  manner,  and  turns  upon  the 
Ksoessful  and  amusing  attempt  of  Jack  Juggler,  by  means 
'  a  disguise  to  bewilder  Jack  Careaway,  the  thick-headed 
tvant  of  a  Mr.  Bongrave,  as  to  his  person  and  his  own 
entity,  and  finally  to  make  him  believe  that  *  he  is  not 
autflelf  but  another  man/  This  gives  rise  to  all  kinds  of 
ifichief  befalling  him ;  Dame  Coy,  to  whom  his  master 
Hit  him,  causes  him  to  be  well  whipped,  etc.  From  this 
ime  it  is  obvious  that  this  play  also  was  produced  under 
*«  influence  of  Heywood's  Interlufles  and  of  antique 
©dds ;  even  the  versification  bears  some  resemblance  to 
lat  of  *  Ralph  Eoyster  Doyster.' 

1 8hair  pass  over  *  The  Misogonus,'  a  play  which  Collier 
•oovered  in  a  mutilated  manuscript,  and  which  was  com- 
Iwd  in  1560,  no  doubt  under  the  same  influence ;  on  the 
IB  hand  the  Latin-Greek  names  of  the  principal  dramatic 
Bnonages,  as  well  as  their  characters,  especially  those  of  the 
to  old  men — ^Philogonus  and  Eupelas — and  their  relation 
^  tiieir  servants,  remind  one  of  classic  comedy ;  but  on 
IB  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  more  popular  in  character, 
id  contains  figures  from  the  lower  spheres  of  common 
Itglish  life,  which  prove  that  the  unknown  author  wrote 
ttre  for  the  multitude  than  for  a  refined  audience.  *  Jack 
B^ler,'  and  *  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,'  were  no  doubt 
iginally  written  for  the  same  public*  Hence  '  The 
iflogonus '  forms  the  transition  to  John  Still's  *  Gammer 
nrton's  Needle,*  the  well-known  comedy,  from  which 
rmerly  it  was  customary  to  date  the  origin  of  the  regular 
iglish  comedy. 

Jckn  Still,  afterwards  bishop,  doubtless  knew  the  ancient 
ihors  as  well  as  N.  Udall ;  it  is  also  probable  that  he 
IS  not  unacquainted  with  UdalFs  dramatic  attempts, 
d  indeed  with  all  the  plays  just   mentioned,  some  of 


t  unknown  author,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Mar^',  the  Catholic. 

illier,  u.  363  ff.) 

•  ColUer,  Z.c,  p.  464  ff. 
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which  were  either  printed,  or  reetndied,  that  is, 
up  aeain,  at  the  time  when  '  Gammer  Gorton's 
was  first  performed.*  Yet  in  his  work  we  nc 
find  a  single  trace  to  remind  ns  of  ancient  com 
is  thoroughly  popular,  its  scene  the  lower  str 
English  common  life,  its  principal  figure  a  crt 
triguing  beggar,  and  scenes  of  quarreUing  and 
form  the  main  points  of  the  play.  We  may,  tj 
assume  that  it  follows  Heywood*s  Interludes  ai 
farther  development,  except  that,  in  place  of  a  sing 
it  is  a  complete  drama,  containing  a  continuous  ] 
that  the  representation  is  no  longer  centred  in 
logue  but  in  the  action.  This  turns  upon  a  losi 
the  great  importance  of  which  is  at  once  recog 
a  matter  of  course,  in  a  truly  comic  manner,  b^ 
dramatic  persons,  down  to  the  judge  who  does  no 
till  the  very  last  scene.  The  needle  was  lost  wh< 
Gurton  was  epgaged  in  mending  the  trousers  of  hei 
Hodge,  which  she  had  hastily  thrown  aside  in 
drive  the  cat  from  the  milk  bowl.  This  need! 
disappeared  in  so  unaccountable  a  manner,  puts  t] 
house  and  the  neighbourhood  into  confusion,  giv< 
a  fight  with  fists  and  nails,  between  Dame  Gurton 
neighbour  Dame  Chatte,  procui*es  the  priest  of  tl 
— who  has  been  requested  to  interfere — a  sound  tl 
and  threatens  to  involve  all  the  dramatic  charac 
terrible  legal  action  for  damages.  Finally,  how( 
judge  settles  the  affair  by  discovering  the  various  fa 
wiles,  and  devices  by  which  Dikkon,  the  Bedlam  1 
a  species  of  beggar  who,  by  assumed  insanity,  e 
excite  pity — occasioned  the  whole  confusion.  In 
even  the  needle  itself  is  found  in  Hodge's  trousei 
obvious  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  popular  farce  ; 
the  play  f  is  not  without  its  merits.  The  plot  is  in 
in  a  natural  way,  and  as  naturally  unravelled, 
racters,  even  though  simple  and  ordinary,  are  dra 
decision  and  accuracy,  and  remain  true  to  th 
throughout.  The  wit  is  indeed  coarse,  grotesc 
material  to  a  degree,  but  is  by  no  means  devoid 

*  In  1566.    Collier,  p.  444  f. 

t  Printed  first  in  1575 ;  reprinted  in  Dodsley,  l.e.,  ii. 
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»er.  The  language  is  a  reflex  of  the  popular  tone, 
m  with  the  differences  of  dialect  and  shades  of  the 
pillar  jargon ;  like  the  wit,  it  is  frequently  very 
u^,  but  drastically  animated,  the  dialogue  is  good, 
d  not  without  a  certain  richness  of  expression.  And 
the  first  and  most  necessary  requisite  of  the  drama  is 
ion,  the  play,  in  spite  of  its  many  defects,  stands,  in 

own  sphere,  even  higher  than  the  first  regular  tra- 
lies  which  appeared  contemporaneously.  The  Tersi- 
iticm  is  generally  the  long  (fourteen-footed)  Alexandrine, 
)ept  that  as  in  other  plays  of  the  time,  it  is  more 
ely  treated  and  bound  by  no  definite  measure,  but 
^nently  expanded  to  an  immoderate  length, 
^twas  natural  that  upon  a  popular  stage  like  that  of 
gland,  comedy  should  succeed  in  becoming  dramatically 
'eloped  before  tragedy.  For  when,  the  drama,  as  we 
^e  seen,  after  separating  itself  from  the  Church  and 
Bing  over  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  became  an 
nent  in  the  festivals  and  amusements  of  the  people, 
ledy  must  necessarily  have  predominated  over  tragedy 
long  as  the  latter,  instead  of  unfolding  the  depths 
sassion  and  emotional  life,  was  still  confined  to  the 

seriousness  of  moral  instruction.  Comedy  stands 
•er  to  common  reality  than  tragedy.  When  it  came 
>e  the  question  to  raise  the  drama  out  of  the  ideal 
)re  of  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  and  to  secure  it  a 
e  in  the  midst  of  real,  natural  life,  when  accordingly 

commenced  to  study  nature,  and  to  copy  reality,  they 

gave  their  attempts  that  form  in  which  common 
ty  generally  presents  itself,  that  is,  the  form  of  the 
ic — in  other  words,  they  began  with  cultivating  the 

of  comedy.  Tragedy  could  not  take  a  higher  flight 
:tain  the  same  goal,  till  the  drama — as  comedy — had 
tdy  conquered  the  domain  of  reality,  and  thereby 
ired  a  regular  form.  Therefore  the  more  rapidly  that 
Miy  advanced  in  its  development,  the  more  it  receiveil 
ipprobation  of  the  people,  and  established  itself  in  the 
!  of  the  public.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  in  these 
er  dramas  belonging  to  the  order  of  tragedy,  such  as 
g  Cambyses,'  *  Appius  and  Virginia,'  &c.,  nay,  that 

in  the  first  sketch  of  Marlowe's  *  Tamburlaine,'  and 
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iu  the  tragedies  of  that  time,  we  find  introduced  common 
comic  characters  and  scenes,  which,  without  having  any 
connection  with  the  tragic  action,  evidently  owe  their 
existence  merely  to  the  predilection  of  the  people  for 
comedy. 

In  this  respect  the  conrse  of  the  development  of  the 
English  as,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  modem  drama,  shows  a 
remarkable  difference  from  that  of  the  history  of  the  Gre^ 
theatre ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  development  is  just 
the  reverse,  tragedy  arrived  at  maturity  before  comedy,  or  at 
all  events,  comedy  did  not  do  so  before  tragedy.  The  dilEsr- 
ence  is,  however,  easily  explained  by  the  difference  of  their 
starting  points.  The  worship  of  gods  and  heroes,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Greek  drama,  was  a  wide-branching 
mythology,  with  a  great  variety  of  material,  where  either 
the  dark  deeds  of  a  struggling,  mighty,  and  grand  age  of 
heroes,  or  the  deep,  earnest  thoughts  of  a  rising  and  higher 
mental  culture  were  symbolically  clothed  in  the  form  of 
history;  the  Deity  appears  everywhere  in  human  form, 
merely  as  the  ideal  reflex  of  man.  In  dramatising  this 
material,  the  form  had  of  necessity  to  assume  that  of 
tragedy.  The  Christian  religion  and  its  form  of  worship, 
on  the  other  hand,  turns  upon  a  few  grand  facts,  the 
religious  substance  of  which  has  so  general  an  importance 
that,  by  embracing  all  men,  all  times  and  all  places,  it, 
so  to  say,  bursts  the  fetters  of  history.  The  Divine  in 
the  Christian  sense  was  connected  with  the  Human  only 
in  the  one  form  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  there  was 
wanting  the  variety  of  the  stages  of  transition,  of  the 
demi-gods  and  heroes,  with  their  tragic  actions  and  for- 
times.  In  short  the  subject-matter  offered  by  Bible  Histoxy 
was  partly  too  general,  partly  too  simple,  and  partly  con- 
tain^ too  little  of  deeds  and  action.  Accordingly,  the 
Mysteries,  which  ought  in  a  natural  progressive  develop- 
ment to  have  become  regular  tragedies,  were  not  capable 
of  such  a  development.  Their  province  had  in  the  first 
place  to  be  abandoned,  they  had  in  fact  first  to  gain 
the  point  of  transition  to  the  actual  world  of  humanity, 
before  they  could  become  free,  no  longer  religious,  but, 
artistic  dramas.  Tragedy,  therefore^  could  not  advance  in 
a  straight  line  from  its  original  starting  point ;  it  had  first 
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to  descend  in  a  wide  curve  to  profane  history,  and  endeavonr 
to  connect  it  organically  with  Sacred  History,  before  it 
Goold  attain  its  goal,  that  is,  to  conceive  universal  his- 
torical events  to  be  €U3ts  as  much  divine  as  human.  In 
short,  the  Christian  conception  of  the  world  and  life  con- 
tained, it  is  true,  a  more  profoimd  view  of  the  tragic  than 
the  Greek,  but  the  Christian  religion  did  not  directly 
supply  sufficient  nutritive  matter  for  the  growth  of  tragedy. 
This  matter  tragedy  had  to  procure  elsewhere  and  to 
assimilate  it  with  the  Christian  idea  of  tragedy,  in  order 
that  the  idea  might  be  represented  in  it. 

Therefore,  comedy  not  only  got  the  start,  but  tragedy 
was  also  more  in  need  of  the  examples  and  the  teaching  of 
the  ancients,  than  her  light-headed  sister.     Comedy  could 
draw  directly  from  life,  and  it  was   only  in  regard  to 
form  and  composition  that  she  required  a  good  school ; 
tragedy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  merely  to  gather  her 
subjects  from  all  quarters,  but  she  had  in  the  first  place 
to  learn  of  what,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  tragedy  consisted. 
Accordingly  it  was  tragedy  which  first  clearly  and  deci- 
sively exhibited  the  influence  .which  the  ancient  drama 
exercised  upon  the  development  of  the  English  theatre. 
And  yet  we  should  be  mistaken  were  we  to  imagine  that 
Seneca  and   Euripides,   so  to  say,  produced  the  regular 
English  tragedy,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  we  can  say 
'that  they  represent  the  father's  place  in  regard  to  the 
80-called  classic  tragedy  of  the  French.      The  influence 
of  the  ancient  drama  in  England  was  rather,  in  all  cases, 
merely  co-operative,  not  itself  a  general  model,  but  only 
a  single  motive  in  the  development,  which  as  such  was 
incapable  of  destroying  the  popular  form  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  of  directing  its  course  of  development  upon  the 
mistaken  road  of  a  slavish  imitation.     The  vital  germ  of 
the  English  drama  was,  and  remained,  the  original  and 
rapidly  advancing  culture  of  the  nation.      The  effect  of 
the  Reformation  upon  this  culture  was  like  the  advent 
of  a  people's  coming  of  age.     By  protesting  against  the 
despotism  of  the   papacy  and  its  worldliness — the   dead 
formalism  and  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic   Church,  with 
its  justification   by  works — by  proclaiming  the  freedom 
of  the  mind,  which  rests  upon  the  living  faith  and  which  is 
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required  by  the  Gospel  itself,  by  its  independenoe  of  all 
merely  external,  temporal  and  finite  ordinances,  and  by  thus 
asserting  its  internal  infinity,  the  Beformation  itself  appears 
but  as  the  first  and  most  important  sign  of  the  awiJ^ened' 
self-conscionsness  of  the  Christian  nations.  The  pei^od 
of  the  epic  clinging  to  the  Fast  and  its  tradition,  and  the 
lyric  dreams  of  an  ideal  system  of  Chnrch  and  State  and  of 
an  ideal  Future  for  its  realization — in  like  manner,  the  epic 
striving  after  an  heroic  activity  of  the  individual,  the  epic 
life  of  chivalry  with  its  battles  and  wanderings,  and,  in 
contract  to  it,  the  lyric  deHght  in  fixed  seclusion,  smaU 
pleasant  circles  and  communities — these  two  tendencies 
which  characterise  the  Middle  Ages,  had  ceased  to  exert 
any  influence.  The  age  had  of  itself  become  dramaik. 
The  transition  to  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  plastic  arts,  which  supported  the  first 
beginnings  of  dramatic  art,  and  which  on  its  part  arose 
out  of  that  love  of  sight-seeing,  and  that  longing  to  have 
that  which  moved  the  inmost  soul  presented  to  them  in 
a  living  form.  The  drama  is  the  poetry  of  the  Freeent^ 
where  Fast  and  Future  meet ;  it  is  the  image  of  history, 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  continually  proceeds  as  much  from 
the  Fast,  that  is,  from  the  firm  substance  of  what  has 
Become  to  Be — the  Existing—  as  from  the  freely  flowing 
spontaneity  of  the  dramatic  characters  with  their  plans 
which  extend  into  futurity ;  it  is  the  reflex  of  the  mind  in  • 
this  its  own  growth,  in  its  own  ever  freely  flowing,  Hving 
Fresent,  which  shows  it  the  forms  of  poetry,  in  their  true 
and  legitimate  character ;  for  this  very  reason  it  is  the 
poetic  expression  of  the  self-comciouisness  of  the  mind,  which 
knows  that  its  ethical  and  intellectual  development  is  the 
Aim  of  life,  its  history,  the  history  of  the  world. 


(76    ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FIRST  REGULAR  TRAGEDY. 

The  course  of  the  development  of  the  English  drama,  down 
to,  the  point  when  it  began  to  form  itself  according  to 
this  general  conception  of  dramatic  poetry,  is  distinguished 
above  all  others  by  the  fact  that,  with  great  precision,  it 
adopted  only  so  much  of  what  was  foreign  as  it  required 
for    its  own   development,   and    that    it  knew  how    to 
assimilate  to  itself  the  matter  thus  adopted,  as  rapidly  as 
it  did  thoroughly.     Hence  it  only  proved  an  advantage  to 
the  drama  that,  from  the  sixteenth  century,  the  influence 
of  ancient  art  and  literature  continued  to  increase,  not 
merely  in  poetry,  but  in  the  whole  culture  of  the  nation. 
It  became  the  custom  to  exercise  the  students  of  schools  and 
universities  in  free  translations  from  the  ancient  drama- 
tists.   Soon,   also,   together  with  the  translation,  plays 
written  by  the  students  themselves,  partly  in  Latin,  partly 
in  English,  but  worked  out  according  to  the  ancient  models, 
were  acted  in  the  lecture  and  assembly  halls.     These  per- 
formances, in  which  the  young  men  took  uncommon  pleasure, 
gradually  became  open  to  the  public ;  from  the  universities 
the  exhibitions  passed  over  into  the  schools  of  the  lawyers, 
into  the  courts  of  law  and  into  town  halls,  and  upon 
festive  occasions  or  upon  a  visit  from  the  Queen,  they  were 
the  most   popular   entertainments.      Between  the  years 
1559-1566,  Jaspar  Heywood  and  some  others,  as  already 
said,  published  seven  tragedies  of  Seneca,  with  additions  in 
the  English  translation,  every  act  according  to  the  old  cus- 
tom being  preceded  by  a  Dumb  Show ;  in  1566,  *  The  Phoe- 
nicians '  of  Euripides,  under   the  title  of  *  Jocaste,*  was 
performed  from  a  remodelling  by  Gascoigne,  Yelverton 
and  Kinwelmarsh ;  and  it   was  probably  about  the  same 
time  when  *  Jack  Juggler '  was  brought  upon  the  stage, 
that  the  *  Andria  *  of  Terence  was  translated  into  English 
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and  performed  in  public*  The<advantage  which  must  by 
this  means  have  accrued  to  dramatic  art  is  self-evident. 
The  want  of  regular  dramatic  form^  of  artistic  comvpotiiwik^ 
of  the  correct  estimation  of  tragedy,  and  of  refinement  and 
grace  in  comedy,  was  just  the  chief  defect  in  those  attempts 
of  a  regular  drama  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  Mcnral 
Plays  and  Interludes.  In  this  respect  the  more  modem 
.  art — and  moreover  not  merely  poetry,  not  merely  tragedy 
but  comedy  also — might,  like  painting  and  sculpture, 
learn  an  endless  amount,  and  hais  learnt  much  from  the 
ancient8.f  The  secret  of  form,  however,  is  the  last  and  the 
highest  aim  in  every  kind  of  artistic  work.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  period,  in  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  ancients,  the  English  drama  commenced  to  develop  the 
artistic  form — an  advance  which,  in  its  first  beginnings, 
coincides  with  the  transformation  of  Moralities  and  Inter- 
ludes into  tragedies  and  comedies — must  be  termed  the 
commencement  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the 
English  istage.  This  third  or — if  Heywood's  Interludes 
are  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch — fourth  period  includes 
the  origin  of  the  Shakspearian  drama,  and  is  the  time  of  its 
highest  perfection.  In  what  manner  it  gradually  ap- 
proached this  highest  point,  has  therefore  now  to  be 
explained  more  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it. is  a  matter  of  xx>ur8e  that  .this 
beginning  of  an  artistic  construction  of  the  drama  was 
nothing  but  a  beginning,  I  have  already  pointed  this  out 
as^regards  comedy.  In  plays  like  '  Ealph  Koyster  Doyster,' 
*  Jack  Juggler,'  *  Misogonus,'  and  *  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,'  the  action  is  still  devoid  of  anything  like  an 
organic  centre;  it  consists  merely  of  a  series  of  comic 
scenes,  which  turn  upon  the  unravelling  of  a  simple  and  in 
itself  an  unimportant  plot ;  even  the  external  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  and  the  external  course  of  the  action  is  not 
always  to  the  point :  occasionally  it  is  obscure,  heavy,  and 

♦  Collier,  ii.  863.  ill.  13  f. 

t  In  the  year  1520,  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  court  febtival 
ordered  a  comedy  of  Plautus  to  be  performed,  probably  in  Latin 
(Collier,  i.  88).  This  was  the  first  gentle  appeal  of  the  antique  drama 
at  the  door  of  the  English  theatre,  but  more  especially  of  the  Conrt 
Theatre. 
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prooeeds  by  fits  and  starts.    It  is  exactly  the  same,  and  in 

many  respects  worse,  as  regards  the  first  regular  tragedies. 

*  The  Tragedie  of  Gorbodnc,'  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  second 

edition, '  The  Tragedie  of  Ferrex*  and   Porrex  *  (in  the 

third  it  is  again  *  Gorbodnc')— a  play  written  by  Thotnas 

Sackmlle^  afterwards  Baron  Buckhorst  and  Earl  of  Dorset, 

Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  in 

oonjiinction  with  Thomas  Norton,  a  pupil  of  the  University 

of  Oxford,  afterwards  solicitor  of  the  city  of  London — ^was 

performed  before  the  Queen  in  the  Inner  Temple  on  the 

18th  of  January  1562,  and  is  the  oldest  yet  discovered 

example  of  a  regular  tragedy.     It  was  printed  in  1565, 

and  within  a  short  time  ran  through  a  second  and  a  third 

edition ;  a  proof  that  it  met  with  approbation  and  attracted 

attention.*     The  subject  is  extremely  simple :  Gorbodnc, 

king  of  Britain,  divides  his  kingdom  between  his  two  sons 

so  as  to  pass  his  last  days  in  rest.     Ferrex,  the  elder,  feels 

his  right  of  primogeniture  thereby  wronged,  and  takes  up 

arms  against  his  brother ;  Porrex,  the  younger,  anticipates 

him,  attacks  and  kills  his  brother.     The  mother,  enraged 

at  ihe   fate  of  her  favourite  son,  Ferrex,  murders  the 

fratricide  with  her  own  hand.    The  people,  shocked  at  this, 

break  out  into  rebellion  and  murder  the  old  king,  together 

with  the  unnatural  mother.     In  the  last  act  the  nobles  of 

the  country  combine  in  order  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

They  accomplish  this,  it  is  true,  but  Fergus,  Duke  of 

Albania,  at  the  same  time  takes  up  arms  against  the  others 

so  as  to  gain  possession  of  the  orphaned  throne.     The 

other  nobles  form  the  resolution  to  repel  this  arrogance, 

and  a  long  political  dissertation  by  Eubulus  (secretary  to 

the  old  king)  on  the  mischief  resulting  to  the  state  from  a 

division  of  the  kingdom,  winds  up  the  play.     Nothing, 

however,  is  seen  of  all  the  bloody  deeds  and  the  great  events 

in  the  first  act,  these  are  all  merely  reported  in  long, 

lamentable  narratives.     The  whole  piece  consists,  in  fact, 

of  almost    nothing  but  long-winded  deliberations    and 

liarangues  displaying  a  great  amount  of  political  wisdom, 

or  of  lamentations   over   the  dreadful   occurrences,  the 

*  Reprinted  in  Dodsley,  Z.c,  i.  117  ff. ;  and  recently  i^in  for  the 
^hakspeare  Society  in  the  above-mentioned  edition  of  KaXph  Boister 
^^(niter,  edited  by  W.  D.  Cooper,  London,  1847. 
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depravity  of  men  and  the  great  miserj  of  the  times.  Th^i 
first  four  acts,  moreover,  regularly  end  with  the  exhorta* 
tions  and  reflections  of  the  so-called  '  Chorus '  (that  v^ 
four  aged  and  wise  men  of  Britain)  about  the  oocurrenoeff 
of  every  act ;  these  exhortations  are  delivered  in  rhymed 
stanzas,  and  intended  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The 
characters  are  indicated  only  m  their  general  outlines,, 
without  any  more  accurate  development  or  individualiaa- 
tion.  The  king  is  at  first  rather  weakly  and  obstinate,  bat 
afterwards,  in  his  conduct  to  his  criminal  son,  shows  as 
much  energy  as  toleration.  The  Queen,  from  her  first  appear- 
ance, is  in  a  state  of  vehement  excitement,  but  disappean 
completely  from  the  scenes  after  having  appeared  twice. 
Ferrex  and  Porrex  differ  only  in  the  greater  violence  and 
passion  manifested  by  the  latter.  In  the  same  way  the 
king's  counsellors  are  all  alike;  at  best  Eubulus.is  dis- 
tinguished only  by  his  greater  political  wisdom.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  two  parasites  and  the  four  dukes. 
The  latter  do  not  appear  till  the  fifth  act ;  up  to  that  time 
their  very  names  have  not  been  mentioned.  And  as  the 
history  of  Gorboduc  and  his  sons  is  completely  finished  in 
the  first  four  acts,  the  last  act  in  reality  forms  the  begin- 
ning of  an  entirely  new  play,  which,  so  to  say,  ends  in 
smoke.  In  place  of  the  poetical  conception  of  life,  the 
essence  of  the  whole  lies  in  the  dry,  prosaic,  political- 
maxim,  that  it  is  extremely  foolish  and  pernicious  to  ab- 
dicate and  to  divide  a  kingdom.  The  authors,  full  of 
political  pedantry,  do,  it  is  true,  deal  very  freely  in  general 
maxims  and  wise  saws,  but  evidently  have  only  very 
indefinite  ideas  as  to  the  demands  of  poetry,  and  especially 
of  the  drama.  In  this  respect  they  followed  the  ancients. 
The  piece  is  obviously  written  after  the  model  of  Greek 
tragedy,  but  more  in  imitation  of  Euripides  or  his  carica- 
ture Seneca,  than  of  Sophocles  and  iEschylus;  this  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  style,  language,  and  c6mpo8ition, 
especially  the  harangues  of  the  *  Chorus.*  Nevertheless,  it 
is  very  unantique.  For  not  only  is  there  no  trace  of  the 
rules  of  Aristotle,  but  the  Dumb-shows,  which  precede 
every  act,  and  which  generally  announce  the  action  before- 
hand by  an  ingenious  piece  of  symbolism,  show  that  the 
authors  could  or  would  not  rid  themselves  of  the  stvle  of 
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the  English  dramas.  Their  work  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  ancient  tragedy  as  blank  verse  to  the  iambic 
senarins.  In  the  same  way  that  the  former  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  latter,  and  yet  breathes  a  totally  different 
spirit,  and  may  also  be  said  to  give  the  plastic  character 
and  quiet  dignity  of  the  senarius  (moderating  as  it  does  all 
spiritual  emotions)  a  freer,  more  active  and  elastic  form, 
uins  depriving  the  drama  of  its  wide  plastic  folds,  in  order 
to  clothe  it  in  a  picturesque  and  more  closely  fitting 
garment,  as  required  by  painting,  so,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  €k)rboduc  only  externally  resembles  his  ancient  pro- 
totypes; internally  it  is  a  genuine  English  production, 
perhaps,  with  a  Bomantic  character.  By  introducing 
blank  verse,*  Sackville  and  Norton  have  rendered  an  im- 
mortal service  to  dramatic  poetry.  No  verse  is  more 
appropriate  for  speaking  the  language  of  the  drama,  that 
is  the  language  Of  action,  and  for  giving  it  the  artistic 
form,  the  flow  of  the  line  of  beauty,  measure  and  rhythm 
of  movement ;  no  other  is  so  capable  of  pliantly  adapting 
itself  to  all  the  turns  of  the  action ;  no  other  can  so  readily 
and  so  unconstrainedly  descend  either  to  the  lowest  plains 
of  prose,  or  soar  up  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  poetry  ; 
no  other  is  so  well  adapted  to  render  both  the  dialogue  of 
the  commonest  conversation  and  the  monologue  of  the 
stormiest  passion,  of  tender,  timid  emotion,  and  of  intrigu- 
ing reflection  in  everchanging,  yet  ever  essentially  the 
same  rhythm.  Whether  or  not  Sackville  and  Norton 
intended  it  merely  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  iambic  sen- 
arius, in  the  form  required  by  the  English  language,  still 
they  handle  the  blank  verse,  though  by  no  means  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  yet  with  a  skilfulness  which  places  its 
great  advantage  for  dramatic  diction  in  the  clearest  possible 
light.  This  at  the  same  time  implies,  with  regard  to  the 
language — which  in  fact  is  refined  throughout,,  in  con- 
formity with  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  and  occasionally 
seems  not  devoid  of  poetic  grandeur— that  their  work  is 
far  superior  to  all  the  plays  which  had  appeared  in  the 
domain  of  tragedy  before  the  year  15G2.    The  same  dignity 

♦  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  following  Italian  models,  had  again  employed 
blank  yerse  in  his  translation  of  the  first  and  fourth  Books  of  the 
'  ^neid  *  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  del  Medici. 
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is  manifested  by  the  style  of  the  whole  pieoe,  tHe  ohoioe  of 
the  subject  and  the  characterisation  of  the  dramatic  p6^ 
sonages.  This  more  formal  refinement,  and  especially  tbe 
higher  conception  of  the  tragic  element  expressed  thron§^ 
out  the  play,  gives  it  so  gi*eat  a  significance  that  it  not 
only  accounts  for  the  approval  which  tho  pieoe  met  witii 
from  contemporaries,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
English  drama.  Its  chief  fault  is  the  want  of  artistic 
dramatic  composition. 

This  fault  is  shared  to  the  fullest  extent  by  'The 
Tragedie  of  Tancred  and  Gismund,  compiled  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  ahd  by  them  presented 
befoi*e  her  Majesty.  Newly  revived  and  polished  accord- 
ing to  the  decorum  of  those  Daies.  By  R.  W.'  *  The 
play,  as  is  evident  from  the  dedication  and  the  letters  of 
the  editor  Robert  Wilmot,  was  written  as  early  as  1669  hf 
five  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  R.  Wilmot  at  their 
head,  each  composing  an  act,  and,  as  stated,  was  plaved  before 
the  Queen.  It  was  favourably  received,  and  Wilmot,  who 
had  preserved  the  manuscript,  was  asked  in  sevend 
quarters  to  have  it  printed.  It  appeared  accordingly  in 
the  above-mentioned  edition  in  1592,  but  *  revived  and 
polished.*  The  alterations,  as  is  proved  by  another  extant 
portion  of  the  original  play,t  do  not,  as  Collier  thinks, 
merely  refer  to  the  change  of  rhymed  lines  into  blank 
verse,  but  diction  and  dialogue  appear  to  be  entirely 
remodelled ;  however,  the  division  of  the  scenes,  the  thread 
of  the  action,  characterisation  and  composition,  seem  to 
have  been  loft  unaltered.  As  regards  the  diction,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  considered  a  work  of  the  years  1690-92. 
In  all  other  points  it  thoroughly  resembles  *  Gorboduc,' 
but  is  of  less  value.  Although  the  subject  is  borrowed 
from  a  novel  of  Boccaccio — the  first  example  of  making 
use  of  Italian  novelists — still  the  play  is  obviously  worked 
out  upon  an  ancient  model.  The  contents  are  as  simple  as 
possible :  King  Tancrod,  owing  to  too  great  a  fondness  for 
his  daughter,  will  not  permit  her — after  having  once 
become  a  widow — to  remarry.    Gismunda,  however,  is  in 

♦  London,1692.    Reprinted,  in  Dodsley,  I.e.,  ii.  167-232. 
t  Dodaley,  2.c..  p.  160  f. 
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ve  with  Count  Guischard,  and  grants  him  a  secret  inter- 
ew  which  degenerates  into  sexual  intercourse ;  when  the 
ing — by  an  extremely  improbable  accident — witnesses 
lis  scene,  and  in  his  rage  has  her  lover  put  to  death  and  his 
Bart  sent  to  her,  Gismunda  kills  herself.  The  King,  in 
asperate  remorse,  follows  her  example.  Of  all  this,  how- 
ler, we  again  see  nothing,  but  only  hear  long  and  wearisome 
scounts  of  what  has  happened.  Of  action  there  is  nothing 
iiatever.  For  this  reason  also,  the  characters  cannot 
ecome  properly  developed ;  even  Count  Guischard  makes 
ut  a  single  appearance  upon  the  stage,  this  merely  to 
eliver  a  long  monologue  on  love,  pain  and  bliss.  Yet 
he  language  throughout  is  again  appropriate  and  digni- 
led,  but  cold,  without  power  and  pathos,  more  lyrico- 
ilegiac  than  dramatic,  and  in  the  earlier,  original  portions 
B  more  ingenious  than  in  the  later  remodelling.  For 
nstanoe  it  shows  more  distinctly  than  'Gorboduc'  and 
The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur' — which  we  shall  have  to 
tigoasB  presently — a  certain  endeavour  to  blend  the  antique 
Mriih  the  then  existing  English  form  of  the  drama,  as 
kveloped  by  the  Moral  Plays  and  Interludes.  Not  only 
iras  it  originally  written  in  rhyme  (which,  however,  has 
Qie  same  rhythm  and  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the 
blank  verse),  but  even  in  the  later  version,  all  kinds  of 
allegorical  figures  are  introduced  into  the  action.  Thus 
flie  very  first  scene  consist s  of  a  long  speech  by  Cupid,  in 
which,  surrounded,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Vain  Hope  and 
Brittle  Joy,  on  the  other  by  Fair  Eesemblance  and  Late 
Repentance,  he  boasts  of  his  extensive  power,  and  then 
declares  his  intention  of  again  exercising  it  upon  Gismunda, 
her  father  and  her  lover.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
third  act  Cupid  appears  a  second  time  in  order  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his  intrigues ;  and  the 
fourth  act  opens  with  a  long  monologue  by  Megaera  who, 
looompanied  by  the  other  two  Furies,  foretells  her  actions 
in  King  Tancred's  house.  These  allegorical  figures  were 
probably  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Dumb  ShoM-s 
which  are  wanting.  By  the  presence  of  these  figures  the 
play  stands  in  direct  connection  with  later  dramas,  such  as 
fCyd*s  *  Hieronymo  '  and  *  The  Spanish  Tragedy.'  Lastly, 
t  alflo  reminds  one  of  the  old  Moral  Plays  in  so  far  as  the 
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ChoroB  (oonaisting  of  (jlismimda's  maids)  not  onljooiv  ^si$ 
the  first  four  acts  with  long  lyrical  reflections,  bn.'^  ^kj 
iseveral  verses  are  ming. 

'  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur ' — ^likewise  a  piece  adafAjj 
for  the  stage  by  eight  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  pi 
l>efore  the  Queen  on  the  28th  of  February,  1587—1* 
written  by  Thomas  Hughes  (with  the  exception  of  thftf' 
troduction  and  some  choruses)  and  printed  in  the 
year.*  This  play  deserves  a  short  notice,  partly 
it  again  shows  that  it  was  more  especially  the  le 
Hchools  of  the  lawyers  and  others  (at  that  time 
by  the  name  of  Inns)  which,  being  affected  by  the 
l)redilection  for  the  stage,  introduced  the  new 
t)f  culture  into  the  English  drama,  partly  also  because 
proves  how  great  an  influence  *  Gorboduc '  had  exei 
upon  the  formation  of  the  plays  with  an  antique  tendenoj,] 
and  lastly,  because  it  stands  a  shade  higher  than  itij 
prototype  *  Gorboduc,*  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  i| 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  popular  theatre.  For  although,  i 
even  in  this  case,  the  action  is  still  extremely  imperfeoti! 
and  the  whole  piece  consists  almost  entirely  of  long,  either 
of  lyrico-elegiac,  or  deliberating  speeches,  from  which  the 
chonis  after  every  act  draws  the  general  moral,  still  the« 
tspeeches  are  not  so  didactic  and  pedantic,  but  turn  upon 
existing  interests,  and  proceed  directly  from  the  passiom 
and  affections  of  the  dramatic  characters.  The  latter  are 
more  powerfully  delineated;  especially  apparent  is  the 
definite  and  truthful  manner  in  which  the  avarice,  the 
unbridled  love  of  dominion,  the  energetic  and  passionate 
nature  of  Mordred  is  contrasted  with  the  quiet,  heroift 
grandeur  of  Arthur.  The  language  is  not  only  as  dig- 
nified and  appropriate,  but  also  more  animated,  mom 
drastic,  the  blank  verse  freer  and  more  skilfully  managed. 
And  whereas  the  play  of '  Gorboduc '  ends  in  a  tame  after- 
play,  evaporating,  as  it  were,  in  an  uncertain  future  whidi 
is  not  in  any  way  represented,  we  here  have  a  first,  evei 
though  a  feeble,  attempt  to  found  the  whole  action  upon  a 
general  idea.  The  piece  opens  by  the  ghost  of  Gorloifl, 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  whom  Arthur  had  deeply  injured  and 

'*'  Reprinted  in  the  Five  Old  Plftys,  Forming  a  SupvilemenL  «l« 
3y  J.  P*  Collier,  London,  1833,  ptj.  5-80. 
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ahamefolly  mnrdered,  giving  an  aooonnt  of  what  he  has 
suffered,  aAd  calling  for  revenge ;  he  remains,  as  it  were, 
invisibly  present,  and  then  concludes  the  whole  with 
words  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  of  revenge,  and  pronounces  a  prophetic  bless- 
ing on  England  and  her  Virgin  Queen.  Arthur's  tragic 
fate,  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  and  his  death  by  the  hand 
of  his  son,  to  whom  he  himself  had  given  the  death-blow, 
appear  accordingly  as  the  result  of  a  higher  retaliating 
po^^er,  of  a  moral  necessity ;  except  that  this  power  stands 
IB  it  were  outside  of  the  action,  and  that  the  criminal 
ieeds  lie  in  the  oblivion  of  a  Fast,  above  which  the  Arthur 
yi  the  Present — ^in  his  gentle,  thoughtful,  heroic  greatness, 
which  is  throughout  repi-esented  as  his  character-has  long 
nnoe  risen. 


a  2 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  COURT. 
RICHAHD  EDWARDS  AND  JOHN   LILLY. 

These  attempts  of  developing  or,  it  may  be,  of  fink 
establishing  tragedy  by  means  of  ancient  models,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  endeavours  made  simultaneously  to 
raise  comedy  in  the  same  way  from  the  low  life  of  tiM 
people,  into  the  higher  spheres  of  human  society,  Ij 
giving  it  more  of  an  intellectual  character,  more  refinement 
and  elegance  of  form.  As  these  tragedies  owed  their  origin 
to  the  festivities  arranged  for  the  Queen  and  her  court,  m 
it  was  no  doubt  in  the  Queen's  Court  Theatre  that  the  first 
attempts  of  a  more  refined  comedy  were  first  brought  to 
light.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  latter  also  appear 
to  have  met  with  great  success ;  it  was  felt  that  a  want 
had  thereby  been  satisfied.  The  universally  popular  dramai 
if  in  future  it  wished  to  afford  amusement  and  satisfaction, 
had,  in  regard  to  external  form  also,  to  endeavour  to  raws. 
itself  to  a  level  with  the  state  of  the  national  cultnia 
Particularly  famous  in  their  day  were  the  two  plays  ot 
Richard  Edwards  (music  master  in  the  Eoyal  Chapel), 
composed  and  published  a  year  before  his  death,  whioL 
took  place  in  1566 ;  these  plays  were  entitled  *  PalsBinon. 
and  Arcitas,*  and  *  Damon  and  Pythias.'  A  contemporaiyt 
Thomas  Twine,  calls  Edwards  : 

,    .    .    .    "  the  flower  of  our  realm 
And  Phoenix  of  our  a8:e." 

The  first  of  these  plays  is  lost ;  the  second,  '  The  ex- 
cellent Comedie  of  two  the  most  faithfullest  FreendfiB, 
Damon  and  Pithias,  newly  imprinted,  etc.,*  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  latest  edition  of  Dodsley's  collection.*  In 
the  prologue  Edwards  calls  it    *a  tragicall  commedie,* 

♦  Printed  first  in  1571 ;  in  Dodsley,  i.  180-261. 
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probably  because  the  subject,  the  well-known  story  of  the 

t-wo  friends  and  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  has  a  serious 

colouring.     Even  the  choice  of  the  subject,  however,  was 

a   mistake;   it  is  obviously  too  simple,  too  lyrical,  too 

undramatic.      The  piece,  accordingly,  is  again  wanting 

in  action ;  long  discourses  between  the  Court-philosopher 

Aristippus  and  the  sycophantic  parasite  Carisophus  about 

court    life,   friendship,   etc.,   then  between    Damon   and 

Pythias  about  their  mutual  love,  some  good  theories  as 

regards  the  best  mode  of  governing,  which  the  privy 

counsellor  Eubulus  imparts  in  vain  to  the  tyrant ;  jinother 

long  discussion  between  the  two  friends  which  oF  them 

shall  die  first,  and  lastly,  a  few  comic  dialogues  between 

the  servants  Stephano,  Jack,  and  Will,  among  themselves, 

and  with  Grimm  the  collier  fill,  at  least,  one  half  of  the 

piece  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with 

the  actual  subject.   The  alternating  chant  between  Eubulus 

and  the  nine  Muses,  who  suddenly  appear  (behind  the 

scenes),  and  also  the  introduction  of  the  old  collier,  and  the 

long  scene  between  him  and  the  servants  (introduced 

without  rhyme  or  reason),  are  especially  invented  to  fill 

up  the  interval  between  Damon's  departure  and  his  return. 

And  yet  these  comic  parts,  which  are  borrowed  from  the 

popular  stage,  and  are  written  in  the  style  of  popular 

humour,  are,  in  a  dramatic  respect,  the  best,  parts  of  the 

whole  play.     For  otherwise  it  is  heartily  tedious  with  its 

fine  phrases,  its  many  sententious  passages,  and  its  display 

of  classical  learning — not  merely  the  utterly  superfluous 

character  of  Aristippus,  not  merely  Carisophus,  Eubulus, 

and   Dionysius,  but  even   Jack   and  Will  make   use  of 

fragments  of  Latin  and  French.     The  language  is  indeed 

refined,  but  wanting  in  elevation  and  elasticity ;  the  piece 

is  still  not  divided  into  acts  or  scenes,  and  moves  clumsily 

in  the  usual  long  Alexandrines  with  interpolated  songs.  It 

is  obvious  that  if  the  English  drama  had  been  confined  to 

the  Court,  or  had  come  under  the  sway  of  the  Court  theatre 

with  its  tendency  to  follow  the  antique,  it  would  very 

likely  have  become  as  stiff,  frosty,  and  unnatural  a  thing 

as  French  tragedy  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

Of  the  fifty- two  dramas  which,  according  to  the  'Accounts 
of  the  Kevels  at  Court '  between  1568-80,  were  performed 
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before  the  Court,  and  which  have  unfortunately  all  beet 
lost — no  less  than  eighteen  (to  judge  from  their  titles} 
were  borrowed  from  ancient  history  and  the  heroie 
legends,*  and  all  were  more  or  less  founded  upon  antiqnri 
models.  *  The  History  of  Error,'  which  was  played  on  nW 
Year's  Eve,  1677,t  was  undoubtedly  an  imitation  of  the 

*  Meneechmi '  of  Plautus,  and  probably  formed  the  gronnd- 
work  of  Shakspearo's  *  Comedy  of  Errors.'  Among  thew 
pieces  there  wore  no  doubt  many  in  the  style  and  chaiaoter 
of  the  above-mentioned  works  of  Edwards.  Authors  at  tlui 
time  also  turned  their  attention  to  the  Italian  Theatre  in 
order,  by  means  of  its  more  refined  culture,  to  polish  tiie 
coarse  manners  of  the  English  popular  stage.  Thus,  for 
instance,  George  Oascoigne  translated  Ariosto's  comedy  of 

*  Gli  Suppositi '  into  English,  under  the  title  of  *The 
Supposes.'  It  was  performed  in  1666  in  Gray's  Inn  before 
the  Queen,  and  appeared  in  print  the  same  year.^  But  as  it 
is  a  pretty  faithful  translation  of  the  original,  in  its  first 
prosaic  form,  it  possesses  but  little  interest  for  us  here. 

The  real  creator  of  Court  comedy  was  John  LiUy  (Lyly, 
Lillie,  Lilie,  or  Lily).  He  was  bom  in  1654,  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1669,  and  there  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1673,  that  of  M.  A.  in  1676.§  His  best  known  work, 
and  the  one  which  more  especially  established  his  celebrityt 

♦  Collier,  ii.  24  f. 

t  Collier,  i.  p.  237. 

X  Eeprinted  in  Hawkins,  Z.c,  iii.  7-86. 

§  These  dates  from  Wood's  Athene  Oxoniensis  and  the  Oxford  Regit' 
ter  do  not  agree  with  those  given  by  the  editor  of  the  '  Old  Ptofft 
hting  a  Continuation^  etc.,  (i.  199)  and  with  him  Collier  (Z.c,  L  240) 
\vi:o  place  the  second  of  Lilly's  two  petitions  to  the  Queen  (in  the 
Ilarley  collection), — in  which  he  mentions  his  thirteen  years  at  court 
and  intimates  that  they  were  spent  in  the  writing  of  plays — ^in  the  yett 
1579.    For  according  to  this  Lilly  must  have  been  in  the  Queen's 
service,  and  have  written  plays  as  early  as  1566,  and  hence  could  noi 
have  entered  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1569.    In  the  second  edition 
of  my  work  I  drew  attention  to  this  contradiction ;  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
the  editor  of  Lilly's  dramatic  works,  now  explains  that  the  two  peti- 
tions are  without  date,  and  that  the  supposition  that  the  first  of  tnem 
belonged  to  the  year  1576,  the  second  to  1579,  was  founded  only  upoa 
a  remark  made  by  Oldys  (MS.  notes  to  Langhaine  in  Brit.  Mus,  Lib,), 
who  has  obviously  made  a  mistake.    See  Hie  Dramatic  Works  of  John 
lAlly  with  Notes  and  Some  Accounts  of  his  Life  and   Writings  by 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  London,  1858,  i.,  p.  xvii. 
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the  first  portion  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  of 
'Euphues,  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,  verie  pleasant  for  all 
Grentlemen  to  read,'  etc.,  was  probably  printed  as  early  as 
the  year  1579.     It  is  a  moralising  narrative,  in  which  not 
history,   but    tedious    reflections  on    love,   fidelity,   and 
wisdom,  together  with  advice  on  wit  and  the  art  of  witty 
and  elegant  representation,  play  the  chief  parts,  and  con- 
cludes with  rules  about  the  better  education  of  children. 
The  second  part,  *  Euphues  and  his  England,  containing 
his  voyage,  etc.,*  probably  also  printed  in   1579,*  is  a 
description  of  a  journey  through  England,  interwoven  with 
similar  reflections    and  eulogies  on   English  ladies;    it 
interests  us  only  in  so  far  as  for  some  time  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  higher  classes  of  English  society  as  a  model 
of  refined  and  cultivated  diction.     Anthony  a  Wood,  in 
his  Athence  Oxoniensis,  makes  the  remark:  *'In  these  bookes 
of  Euphues  'tis  said  that  our  nation  is  indebted  for  a  new 
English  in  thein,  which  the  flower  of  the  youth  thereof 
learned."    W.  Webbe,  in  his  *  Discourse  of  English  Poetry' 
(1586),  commends  his  eloquence  and  his  excellent  composi- 
tion of  words  and  sentences,  his  appropriate  expressions, 
elegance  of  form,  fluent  language,  etc.,  and  Blount,  the  editor 
of  Lilly's  six  comedies  in  1632,  says: — "  That  beautie  in 
court  which  could  not  parley  Euphuisme,  was  as  little 
regarded  as  shee  which  now  there  speakes  not  French." f  No 
doubt  as  regards  language   it  was  not  merely   Lilly's 
*  Euphues '  but  also  his  dramas,  which  were  written  in  a 
similar  style,  that  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  development  of  English  comedy.     His  chief  merit, 
however,  in  my  opinion,  is   that  he  had  the  courage  to 
write  in  prose,     Gascoigne's  above-mentioned  translation 
of  Ariosto's   *  Suppositi '  had,   it  is  true,  likewise  been 
written  in  prose,  and  is  the  oldest  yet  known  example  of 
dramatic  prose  in  England ;  but  then  it  was  only  a  trans- 
lation, which  seems  to  have  met  with  but  little  success, 
and  Gascoigne  was  not  the  man  to  exercise  any  lasting 
influence  upon  literature  (this  is  evident  from  his  miserable 
production,    *  The    Glasse   of   Government,    a   tragicall 
Commedie').     We  may    therefore  with    perfect   justice 
regard  Lilly  as  the  first  to  build  on  the  field  of  prose  in 
♦  Fairholt,  l.c.,  i.  xvi.  f .  |        t  Fairholt,  p.  viiL  f.  xxxii. 
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the  domain  of  the  English  drama.  The  novelty  of  thii 
phenomenon,  the  unconscions  want  which  was  therein 
satisfied,  its  necessity  for  the  further  developmont  of 
dramatic  art,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief-  reason  why 
his  affected  language,  with  its  far-fetched  puns,  artificiAl 
similes,  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  learned  allusioiis  to 
ancient  mythology,  history,  and  literature,  met  with  80 
much  approbation,  that  we  even  find  the  chords  whic5h  h» 
was  the  first  to  strike,  re-echoed  in  Shakspeare's  earlier 
comedies.*  The  English,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  modern 
drama,  in  the  course  of  its  development,  had  necessarily  to 
work  its  way  through  the  school  of  prose.  Prose,  as  regards 
the  external  linguistic  form,  is  the  representative  of  actiuJ 
existing  reality,  of  the  external  body  of  history  ;  verse  re- 
presents its  inner  poetical  character,  the  thought,  the  ide«l 
domain,  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  drama,  before  attaining 
its  highest  perfection,  had  never  passed  along  the  high  road 
of  prose,  but  continually  played  upon  the  green  meado^m 
of  rhythm  and  verse,  its  foot  remained  too  tender  and  did 
not  venture  to  touch  the  coarse  reality  of  historical  life. 
Owing  to  this  it  retained  its  lyrico-idealistio  character,  on 
account  of  which  its  most  perfect  productions  are  inferior 
to  the  Shakspearean  drama.  In  the  same  way.  as  the 
substance  of  Ideal  and  Keal,  Soul  and  Body,  Matter  and 
Idea  had  to  impenetrate  each  other  if  the  result  was  to  be 
a  drama  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  so  in  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  expression,  the  old  distinction  between 
the  language  of  the  'blessed  gods,'  and  the  idiom  of 
*  ephemeral  men,'  had  to  cease.  A  medium  had  to  be 
found,  wherein  prose  and  poetry  could  meet,  and  which 
was  as  readily  capable  of  being  resolved,  by  imperceptible 

*  Gervinus  (Shahspeare,  i.  105)  and  A.  Mezieres  (Preddcesseun 
et  Contemporains  de  Shakspeare,  2me  edition,  Paris,  1864,  p.  60  f.) 
are  of  opinion  that  Lilly  borrowed  his  style  from  the  Italians  and 
their  pastoral  poets,  Petrachists  and  Platonists.  And  yet  a  style  of 
language  very  much  akin  to  his  own  became  developed  in  the  higher 
classes  ut  the  time  of  the  so-called  Benaissance,  with  the  endeavour 
tt)  surpass  the  refined  and  elegant  style  of  composition  of  the  Latis 
Classics,  and  to  display  classical  culture  and  erudition.  Lilly  carried 
this  endeavour  no  further  than  its  extreme  limit,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessed  the  talent  of  giving  it  a  corresponding  English  expreasioD. 
Compare  F.  Bodenstedt:  Shakspeare's  Zeitgenossen  und  Hire  Werke^ 
]3erlin,  I860,  vol.  iu.  p.  10  f.  i 
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transitions,  into  simple  prose,  or  of  being  transposed  into 
the  most  highnsounding  and  lyrically  flowing  rhythms. 
This  medium,  as  already  shown,  was  found  in  blank  verse. 
liUy,  so  to  speak,  conquered  another  domain  and  added 
it  to  this  medium,  which,  by  a  happy  chance  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  *  Gorboduc,'  had  already  obtained  a  place 
in  English  tragedy.  Blank  verse  occupied  the  position 
between  these.  Henceforth,  therefore,  the  drama  could 
directly  clothe  every  part  of  its  varied  subject-matter  in 
the  most  appropriate  linguistic  garb,  for  it  could,  at  will, 
change  between  prose,  blank  verse,  and  the  rich  swing  of 
the  lyrical  rhythm.  The  lowest  acts  of  common  life,  as  well 
as  the  sublimest  scenes  from  the  highest  regions  of  history, 
wit,  intrigue,  and  the  playful  conversation  of  comedy 
which  invariably  requires  prose,  as  also  the  heaviest, 
grandest  outbursts  of  tragic  pathos,  had  found  their 
appropriate  expression  and  could  be  easil}^  combined  by  a 
skilftd  hand  In  short,  the  drama  had  acquired  a  language 
which,  like  its  subject-matter,  embraced  all  domains  of 
Hfe  and  of  history,  and  thus  was  capable  of  re-echoing 
aU  the  various  tones  of  human  life. 

When  we  consider  that  Lilly  to  a  certain  extent  was  the 
creator  of  dramatic  prose,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
at  that  early  date  handled  it  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of 
all  praise.  His  diction  at  least  aims  at  that  brevity  and 
precision  of  expression  which  is  the  first  requisite  of 
dramatic  prose,*  his  dialogues  are  usually  clever  and 
animated,  and  he  has  generally  been  successful  in  striking 
the  fundamental  tone  in  which  dramatic  prose  has  to 
move.  From  a  certain  point  of  view,  even  his  affectation, 
his  mannerism,  his  parade  of  words,  and  extravagance  of 
language  may  be  found  somewhat  excusable.  It  was  at  all 
events  natural  that  prose,  upon  her  first  appearance,  should 
look  about  her  for  all  kinds  of  finery  and  embellishments, 
80  as  not  to  be  altogether  cast  into  the  shade  by  her  sister, 
who  was  decorated  with  rhythm  and  rhyme.  If  a  novelty 
wishes  to  assert  itself,  it  must,  above  all  things,  make 
itself  conspicuous  ;  without  the  above  faults  and  extrava- 
gances Lilly  would  perhaps  not  have  succeeded  in  making 

*  Of  which  Germany,  in  Lessing*8  Emilia  Galotti  and  Minna  von 
Bamhelnij  possesses  models  wl^ich  will  never  lose  theur  value. 
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way  for  the  introduction  of  prose.  In  addition  to  this  he 
wrote  for  a  Court,  presided  over  by  an  intellectual,  bat 
vain  and  coquettish  Queen,  who  was  not  only  actually 
distinguished  by  her  refined  and  learned  education,  and 
also  desirous  of  distinguishing  herself  at  any  price,  but 
whose  taste  was  still  incapable  of  perceiving  the  differenoe 
between  true  elegance  and  mere  decoration ;  this  is  proved 
by  the  approbation  which  Lilly's  very  faults  excited. 

Otherwise  Lilly's  dramas  are  but  little  superior  to  the 
degree  of  culture  exhibited  in  Edward's  comedies,  to  which 
they  are  also  directly  connected  in  order  of  time.*  All 
of  them  (if  the  so-called  Pastorals  be  classed  in  the 
category  of  comedy)  are  mere  Court  comedies,  and  of  them 
*  Endymion,  or  the  Man  in  the  Moon,'  is  as  it  were  the 
Court  Comedy  par  excellence.  This  piece,  the  oldest  known 
edition  of  which  is  dated  1591,f  is  one  great  and  elaborate 
piece  of  flattery  addressed  to  the  Elizabeth-Cynthia,  by  the 
latter  of  which  names  the  Queen  is  not  only  eulogised  in 
Spenser's  *  Fairy  Queen,'  but  it  soon  became  the  epithet  by 
which  she  was  generally  known.  To  her  beauty,  wisdom 
and  virtue  all  bow  in  love  and  admiration.  She  not  only 
instructs  the  ladies  of  her  court  about  things  that  are 
good  and  lovely,  but  even  good  Pythagoras  about  true 
philosophy ;  her  kiss  breaks  the  spell  which  made  Endy- 
mion fall  into  a  forty  years'  sleep  ;  her  word,  the  assurance 
of  her  favour,  makes  a  youth  of  the  man  who  has  mean- 
while become  grey  with  years.  It  is  upon  this  enchanted 
sleep,  its  cause  (infidelity  on  the  part  of  Endymion,  jealousy 
and  revenge  on  that  of  his  lady-love)  and  his  happy 
deliverance,  that  the  action  principally  turns  witlun 
the  space  of  forty  years.  Cynthia  herself  experiences  no 
change  during  this  long  period  of  time  ;  she  remains  for 

*  Francis  Meres,  in  his  literary  and  critical  work  Palladis  Tamfa, 
or  WiVs  Treasury  (1598),  evidently  mentions  the  better  English 
writers  of  comedy  in  chronological  order  and  names  Lilly  imme- 
diately aft^r  Edwards,  and  as  two  of  Lilly's  dramas,  Campaspe  and 
Sapho  and  Phaon,  appeared  in  print  as  early  as  1584,  but  were 
preceded  by  The  Woman  in  the  Moon,  which  the  author  himself,  in 
the  prologue,  declares  to  be  his  earliest  play — it  is  at  least  probable 
that  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage  as  early  as  1580  (Fairholt,  iA, 
i.  xxii.  xxviL). 

t  Fairholt,  i.,  p.  xxvii. 
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ever  young  end  beautiful.  For  not  merely  is  she  Queen  of 
a  mighty  empire  which  looks  very  much  Hke  England,  but 
she  is  at  the  same  time  the  chaste  Diana,  and  again  not 
merely  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  but  also  the  moon  itself, 
with  its  silver  disc  and  ever  decreasing  and  increasing 
splendour.  This  double  flattery  which  continually  leaps 
over  from  the  allegory  into  reality,  and  from  the  latter 
again  into  the  former,  rocks  the  play  perpetually  to  and 
fro,  so  that  it  almost  makes  one  sea-sick ;  otherwise  it  is  of 
a  very  dry  and  serious  colouring.  The  comic  portions, 
scenes  in  which  a  few  servants  and  Sir  Tophas,  a  stupid 
braggart,  play  the  chief  parts,  stand  in  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  main  action ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  the 
&r-fetched  puns,  they  are  the  healtiiiest  part  of  the 
whole  play.* 

Somewhat  better  is  *The  Pleasant  conceited  Comedy, 

c&lLed  Mother  Bombie,*t  the  only  one  of  his  dramas  the 

subject  of  which  is  not  borrowed  from  ancient  history  and 

mythology.     It  is  an  intrigue  in  which  four  servanta 

(whom  the  poet  treats  partly  as  English  servants,  partly  as 

Roman  slaves)  deceive  their  four  foolish  masters  in  as 

dumsy  and  unlikely,  as  unmotived  a  manner ;  still  the  play 

■     exhibits  more  dramatic  life,  a  more  independent  character 

and  a   certain   finish   in    the   composition,   whereas   his 

'Midas,*  which  was  printed  in  1592,1  falls  at  once  into 

two  distinct  plays  (Midas  rewarded  by  Bacchus,  and  Midas 

punished  by  Apollo),  and  receives  its  point  merely  through 

the  allusions  in  which  Lilly  intimates  that  the  foolish, 

-     unhappy  Midas  is  intended  to  be  a  ludicrous  representation 

i     of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.     But  even  the  character  of  Mother 

I     Bombie  is  in  itself  a  very  indiS'erent  production ;  the  com- 

I    position  too  is  but  an  external,  mechanical  combination  of 

:    various  elements,  the  invention  and  the  delineation  of  the 

characters  miserable.     The  four  gentlemen,  and  again  the 

"]  ■    four  slaves,  and  again  the  four  lovers,  are  so  like  one  another 

: 

*  Akin  in  style  and  character  are  the  other  so-called  pastorals  by 
Lilly,  Galatheaj  Tlie  Woman  in  the  Moon,  Lovers  Metamorphosis j  and 
The  Maid's  Metajnorphosis  (probably  written  by  him),  which  Bodeu- 
;      rtedt  (I.e.,  p.  48  f.)  analyses. 

t  London,  1594;  reprinted  in  Fairholt,  ii.  71  i, 

I  Fairholt,  i.e.,  ii.  3  f. 

J 
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that  ono  might  take  the  others'  place  without  giving  rise  to 
any  confusion  ;  the  gentlemen  are  as  foolish  as  weak,  the 
servants  as  stupid  as  cunning,  the  loving  couples,  merely 
loving  couples.  All  the  characters  make  use  of  the  saoM 
language,  an  English  ornamented  with  some  good,  some 
far-fetched  puns,  antitheses  and  similes  garnished  with 
all  kinds  of  Latin  fragments  from  classic  authors ;  even 
the  servants  understand  their  Latin,  and  Candius,  one  of 
the  lovers,  translates  the  principal  rules  of  Ovid's  art  of 
loving,  to  his  mistress. 

Lilly's  works  in  fact  contain  nothing  but, witty  words; 
the  actual  wit  of  comic  characters,  situations,  actions  and 
incidents  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  Accordingly,  his 
wit  is  devoid  of  dramatic  power,  his  conception  of  comedy 
still  not  distinct  from  the  ludicrous,  which  is  always 
attached  only  to  one  object ;  he  has  no  idea  of  a  comic 
whole.  Hence  the  action  in  his  plays,  which  in  most  of 
them  is  very  poor,  runs  on  externally  alongside  of  the 
comic  element,  often  without  even  being  affected  by  it. 

Lilly's  best  piece  is  the  one  which,  according  to  the 
extant  editions   (together  with   *  Sapho  *  and   *  Fhaon  *), 
appeared  first.     I  allude  to  the  *  most  excellent  Comedie  of 
Alexander,   Campaspe  and  Diogenes.**     The  subject  is 
taken  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  magnanimity  and 
self-command  with  which  Alexander  curbs  his  passionate 
love  for  his  beautiful  Theban  captive,  and  withdraws  in 
favour  of  her  lover  Apelles.     Between  these  scenes  are 
introduced  all  manner  of  comic  ones  among  the  servants 
of  Apelles  and  the  philosophers  Plato  and  Diogenes,  but 
more  impoi*tant  are  the  comic  scenes  between  Diogenes, 
Alexander  and  various  Athenian  citizens  whom  the  cynic 
settles  in  his  usual  way.     Lilly's  wit  was  here  in  its  proper 
place,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  possessed  a  most 
uncommon  talent  for  appropriate  puns,  witty  retorts  and 
antitheses.     Although  in  this  case  also  the  comic  scenes 
are  only  externally  appended  to  the  main  action,  yet  there 
Is  unquestionably  a  certain  internal  relation  between  the 
ibsence  of  all  wants  aimed  at  by  Diogenes,  and  Alexander's 
;elf-control.     The  whole  piece  is  more  carefully  worked 
)ut,  the  plot  as  naturally  conceived  as  it  is  naturally 
*  London,  1584.    In  Fairholt,  i.  87  f. 
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unravelled.  There  is  also  more  variety  in  the  characters ; 
Alexander,  Hephaestus,  Apelles,  Aristotle  and  Diogenes 
are  conceived  as  distinct  characters;  even  the  thrtse 
servants  are  well  drawn.  Latin  sentences  occur,  com- 
paratively speaking,  but  seldom ;  language  and  wit  appear 
kss  artificial.  It  may  be  that  Lilly  from  the  beginning 
intended  this  play  for  the  popular  theatre;  the  double 
prologue  and  epilogue  show,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  not 
only  performed  at  Court,  but  likewise  in  Blackfriars* 
theatre  ;  the  piece  is  also  free  from  courtly  flatteries  and 
allusions. 

Accordingly  this  drama — which  in  my  opinion  is  one  of 
Lilly's  maturer  works,  and  although  probably  somewhat 
older  than  the  first  print,  yet  perhaps  a  later  one  than 
the  majority  of  his  extant  plays — I  regard  as  one  of  the 
points  of  transition  from  the  learned  Court  dramas  with 
their  antique  tendency,  to  the  more  popular  plays  of  the 
national  theatre,  or  rather  as  one  of  the  points  which 
gave  rise  to  their  combination.     Next  to  it  in  merit  is 
Charge  Whetstone's  *  Eight  excellent  and  famous  Historye  of 
Fromos  and  Cassandra,  divided  into  Commical  Discourses, 
etc.*  *     This  piece  is  probably  some  years  older  than  Lilly's 
'  Alexander  and  Campaspe.'     For  Whetstone,  in  his  dedi- 
cation, says  that  he  had  written  it  even  before  1578,  but 
that  he  offers  it  to  his  friend  essentially  unaltered  as  he 
had   no   time   to  make   improvements.     From   the   same 
dedication  it  is  clear  that  the  author  took  the  ancients  for 
his  models ;  for  while  he  severely  censures  the  English 
popular  plays  of  the  day,  he  commends  Menander,  Flautus, 
Terence,  and  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  the  lioman 
stage.    This  is  attested  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Latin 
sentences,  the  language  and  the  versification  which  changes 
between  the  Alexandrine  often  to  that  of  fourteen  syllables, 
sometimes  in  alternate  rhymes  (of  which  the  ten  syllables 
are  obviously  intended  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  iambic- 
senarius).     The  choice   of  the  subject,  however,  and  its 
treatment,  show  a  decided  inclination  to  the  unrestrained 
variety  and  change  which  prevailed  in  the  national  theatre. 

•  London,  1 578 ;  reprinted  in  Tlie  Six  old  FlaySy  and  is  the  play 
upon  \?hich    Sbakspeare  founded    his    Measure  /or    Mecisure,    etc 
linden,  1770,  vol.  i.,  p.  i)  f . 
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For  the  subject  is  the  story  of  Angelo  (Promos)  and 
Isabella  (Cassandra),  with  which  we  are  acquainted  fitan 
Shakspeare's  *  Measure  for  Measure.'  Whetstone,  however, 
was  unable  to  work  out  the  rich  material  (which,  like 
Shakspeare,  he  surrounds  in  the  framework  of  by-scenes) 
into  a  united  whole.  He  has  divided  the  piece  into  two 
separate  parts,  but  in  doing  so  has  merely  torn  the  subject 
asunder ;  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  part  forms  in 
itself  a  well  finished  whole.  The  first  concludes  with  a 
command  from  I^omos,  that  Andrugio  (Claudio)  is  to  be 
secretly  executed,  with  his  deliverance  by  the  jailer,  and 
with  Cassandra's  vow  to  avenge  herself  and  her  brother 
whom  she  believes  to  be  dead.  The  second  part  contams 
nothing  more  than  the  discovery  of  Promos*  foul  deed,  hi« 
condemnation  by  the  King  (who  does  not  appear  at  aU  in 
the  first  part),  and  his  final  pardon  obtained  through  the 
entreaties  of  Cassandra  and  her  brother.  Although  the 
piece  as  a  whole  is  somewhat  stiff  and  dry,  although  the 
action  proceeds  rather  heavily,  and  although  its  author 
but  little  understands  how  to  pourtray  sentiment,  emotion, 
and  passion,  and  although,  lastly,  in  its  moralising  ten- 
dency— ^with  its  paraenetic  harangues  to  the  audience,  and 
its  grand  display  of  sentences,  ever  reminding  one  of  the 
pedantic  style  of  the  old  Moral  Plays — still  the  play  is 
distinguished  from  the  contemporaneous  productions  of  the 
antique  school,  by  its  rich  and  varied  action,  its  greater 
drastic  animation  and  its  more  ingenious  dialogue ;  where- 
as when  compared  with  the  actual  popular  dramas,  it  is 
undoubtedly,  upon  the  whole,  more  refined,  the  subject 
more  skilfully  arranged,  the  action  better  motived,  and 
the  characters  more  skil^ly  delineated. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  POPULAR  DRAMA  AND  THE  POPULAR  STAGE. 

Unfortunately  nothing  has  been  preserved  of  the  popular 
dramas  of  the  period  between  1570  and  1585,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  above-mentioned  offshoots  of  the  Mysteries, 
Moral  Plays,  and  Interludes.  Whetstone,  in  his  Dedica- 
tion referred  to  in  our  last  chapter,  characterises  them  in 
the  following  words  :  *  The  Englishman  in  this  quality  is 
most  vain,  indiscreet  and  out  of  order :  he  first  grounds  his 
work  on  impossibilities;  then  in  three  hours  runs  he  through 
the  world,  marries,  gets  children,  makes  children  men,  men 
to  conquer  kingdoms,  murder  monsters,  and  bringeth  gods 
from  heaven  and  fetcheth  devils  from  hell.  Aiid  (that 
which  is  worst)  their  ground  is  not  so  unperfect  as  their 
working  indiscreet ;  not  weighing,  so  the  people  laugh, 
though  they  laugh  them  (for  their  follies)  to  scorn :  many 
times  (to  make  mirth)  they  make  a  clown  companion  with 
a  king :  in  their  grave  councils  they  allow  the  advice  of 
fools  ;  yea,  they  use  one  order  of  speech  for  all  persons,  a 
gross  indecorum ;  for  a  crow  will  ill  conterfeit  the  nightin- 
gale's sweet  voice :  even  so  affected  speech  doth  misbecome 
a  clown.'  Stephan  Gosson  expresses  a  similar  opinion 
against  the  theatre  in  his  *  Plays  Confuted  in  Five 
Actions,'  *  where,  he  says,  '  Sometimes  you  see  nothing  but 
the  adventures  of  an  amorous  knight,  passing  from  country 
to  country  for  the  love  of  his  lady,  encountering  many  a 
terrible  monster,  made  of  brown  paper,  and  at  his  return 
is  so  wonderfully  changed,  that  he  cannot  be  known  but 
by  some  posy  in  his  tablet,  or  by  a  broken  ring,  or  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  a  piece  of  cockle-shell  ...  If  a  true  history  be 
taken  in  hand,  it  is  made  like  our  shadows,  longest  at  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  sun,  shortest  of  all  at  high  noon ; 
for  the  poets  drive  it  most  commonly  unto  such  points,  as 
may  best  show  the  majesty  of  their  pen  in  tragical  speeches, 

*  London,  1580. 
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or  set  the  hearers  agog  with  discourses  of  love,  or  paint  a 
lew  anticks  to  fit  their  o^me  humors  with  scoffs  and  tatmtB, 
or  bring  in  a  shewe  to  furnish  the  stage  when  it  is  baie.' 
Another  point  is  brought  forward  by  Sir  Philip  Sidn^  (a 
great  admirer  of  Aristotelian  unities),  in  his  *  Apok^ 
of  Poetry  *  (1683) ;  after  having  accused  English  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  disregarding  both  the  laws  of  'honoBt 
civility'  or  skilful  poetry,  after  even  finding  fault  with 
'  Gorboduc '  (which,  however,  in  this  respect  stands  infini- 
tely higher  than  all  the  other  dramatic  productions  of  the 
time)  for  violating  the  unity  of  place  and  time,  he  ridicoki 
the  imperfection  of  the  scenic  arrangements  which  ai^  in 
accordance  with  this  carelessness,  and  goes  on  to  say :  *  Now 
you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and 
then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden :  by  and  by 
we  hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  same  place ;  then  we 
are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back 
of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  monster  with  fire  and  smoke^ 
and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for 
a  cave ;  while  in  the  mean  time  two  armies  fly  in,  repre- 
sented with  four  swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard 
heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  ?  *  Sidney  ttien 
like  Whetstone  finds  fault  with  authors  introducing  into 
one  piece  an  enormous  mass  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
matter,  mixing  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  embracing  a 
period  of  several  generations  of  men;  whereas  Gosson* 
observes  much  in  the  same  strain  :  "  I  may  boldly  say  it, 
because  I  have  seen  it,  that  *  The  Palace  of  Pleasure/  '  The 
Golden  Ass,*  *  The  -Ethiopian  History,'  *  Amadis  of  France,' 
and  *  The  Round  Table,'-^bawdy  comedies  in  Latin,  Fiendi, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  have  been  throughly  ransacked  to 
furnish  the  play-houses  of  London." 

Li  fact  it  appears  that  there  was  produced  about  this 
time  an  enormous  number  of  dramas  of  all  kinds,  for,  as 
already  remarked,  more  than  fifty  different  pieces  were 
played  before  the  Court  alone,  within  the  ten  years  from 
1 570-1 580.t     It  is  true  that  among  them  we  meet  with  a 

*  Plays  confuted  in  Five  Acts,    London,  1580,  S.  Gosson. 

t  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Beveh  at  Court  in  the  Beigns  tf 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  J.,  etc.  By  P.  Cunningham.  Lond« 
Pr.  f.  t.  Sh.  Soc,  1842, 
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number  of  dramas — an  Orestes,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Ajax  and 
Ulysses,  a  Narcissus,  Alkmaeon,  Qnintus  Fabius,  Mucius 
ScBBVola — ^the  subjects  of  whicli  are  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  mythology  and  Roman  history,  and  which,  there- 
fore, were  probably  constructed  after  the  model  of  the 
ancients.  But  even  the  Court  does  not  seem  by  any  means 
to  have  exclusively  favoured  the  antique  tendency.  At  all 
events  a  number  of  the  titles  of  other  plays  show  pretty 
clearly  that  they  originally  belonged  to  the  popular  stage. 
,or  were  at  least  written  in  its  style.  Two  of  them  are 
*  entitled :  '  The  Play  of  Fortune,'  first  performed  in  1573, 
and  *The  History  of  the  Collier,*  1765;  the  former  was 
probably  '  The  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,*  of 
which  only  a  single  copy  of  the  old  print  of  1589  has  been 
preserved ;  *  this  was  probably  the  play  which  first  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1662  under  the  title  of  '  Grim,  the 
Collier  of  Croyden,  or  the  Devil  and  his  Dame,'t  but 
doubtless  received  its  present  form  from  a  later  hand,  pro- 
bably from  William  Haughton.  J  It  is  only  one  portion  of 
the  play,  the  scene  between  Grim  the  Collier,  Clak  the 
miller,  Shorthose  the  parson,  and  Joan,  Grim*s  sweetheart, 
that  may  have  retained  its  original  form,  whereas  the  two 
other  parts — the  history  of  the  unhappy  Devil  (who  is  sent 
up  to  earth  to  assume  a  human  form  and  to  find  out  whether 
the  women  have  become  as  bad  as  Malbecco  maintains,  the 
latter  having  just  arrived  in  hell)  and  the  story  of  the  love 
of  Honoi'ea,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  London — seem 
to  be  old  as  regards  subject,  but  as  regards  form  to  be 
thoroughly  remodelled.  Perhaps  the  old  historical  drama, 
which  is  written  in  prose  and  entitled  *Tho  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  containing  the  Honourable 
Batell  of  Agin-court;*  was  likewise  produced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  decade,  for  Tarleton  is  recorded  to  have 
played  in  it ;  therefore  it  must  have  been  upon  the  stage 
prior  to  his  death  in  1588.§  If  the  reader  is  bold  enough 
to  give  a  general  opinion  as  regards  the  value,  the  spirit 

♦  It  is  analysed  by  Collier,  Z.c,  iii.  44  f. 
t  Dodsley,  xi,  189-258. 

t  Henalowe's  Diaryy  etc.    Ed.  by  J.  P.  Collier,  I^ndon.  printed  f.  t 
8h,  8oc.  1845.  p.  169. 
1^  Six  Old  Flays,  etc,,  ii.  319>S75.    Also  Collier,  iii.  70. 
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and  the  character  of  the  English  popular  theatre  between 
the  years  1570-85 — ^judging  it  from  the  above  three  pieoee 
which  doubtless  belong  to  it,  and  from  the  oldest  and  mort 
iwjiular  extant  works  of  Kyd,  Greene,  and  Peele  ('Hieio- 
niino/  *  The  Sj^nish  Ti-agedy,'  '  Soliman  and  Perseda,' '  Sir 
Clyomon  and  Claniydes) — he  will  find  the  above-quoted 
remarks  of  Whetstone,  Gosson,  and  Sidney,  corroborated. 

In  fact  the  English  popular  poets  of  the  time  evidently 
tlid  not  trouble  tliemselves  about  the  rules  of  AriatoUe, 
which,  as  wo  have  seen,  were  not  even  strictly  observed 
by  the  learned  dramatists  of  the  antique  school ;  Sidne^r'B 
doctrinaire  recommendation  of  them  was  fortunately  not 
accepted.  They  followed  their  own  path  freely  and  boldly, 
by  always  adopting,  purifying  ad  working  out  the 
elements  of  culture  existing  iii  the  people.  Their  maiii 
object  was  to  attract  and  charm  the  popular  mind ;  henoe 
they  had  alwa^-s  to  keep  close  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  one  degree  above  it ;  they  had  to  turn  to  those  subjects 
which  lay  nearest  to  it,  and  were  intelligible  to  it,  that  is, 
they  h;ul  to  keep  to  general  human  motives  which  at  the 
same  time  are  ever  the  most  popular,  and  they  accepted 
only  such  rules  and  laws  as  could  be  combined  with  such 
motives  without  weakening  them.  To  employ  theee 
motives  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  to  draw  the  rules  of 
their  artistic  labours  from  that  which  produced  most  efiect 
upon  still  uupcrverted  minds,  was  their  sole  aim  and 
object  —  and  this  is  really  the  course  followed  by  all 
genuine  artistic  efforts,  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of 
which  they  will  always  attain  what  is  highest  and  heat 
It  was  only  in  the  course  of  a  natural  progressive  develop- 
ment like  thiij  that  a  Shakspeare  could  appear. 

For  this  very  reason  the  want  of  proportion  and  sym- 
metry, and  of  adequate  motives  for  the  incidents  and 
action  of  the  piece  occasioned  a  certain  absence  of  nW 
which  was  the  chief  defect  of  all  these  earlier  Engliik 
dramas.  That  which,  in  a  maturer  age  of  art  and  trndir 
prevailing  reflection,  the  poet  readily  attains  to,  is  hii 
greatest  difficulty  in  its  infancy  and  youth,  while  fancf 
and  sensibility  predominate.  Like  a  youth  in  his  fervour, 
the  English  poet  of  this  period  i)oured  forth  the  imaoei 
of  his  fancy,  his  feelings  and  afifections  in  an  overflowing 
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fulness,  frequently  crowding  together  in  one  piece  several 
different  actions,  and  piling  incident  upon  incident,  fre- 
quently  also  inserting  most  inappropriate  scenes,  in  order 
to  enliven  a  bold  and  unconnected  story.  The  scenes, 
which  generally  consisted  of  detached  situations,  were 
arbitrarily  arranged ;  the  complication  and  denouement 
were  often,  so  to  say,  lugged  in  by  the  ears  and  as  often 
unnaturally  delayed.  In  short,  in  the  same  way  that  old 
paintings  are  mostly  happy  in  individual  parts,  while  the 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  different  figures  are 
frequently  indistinct,  aimless  and  incidental,  so  too  in  the 
early  English  dramas  we  feel  a  special  want  of  true 
artistic  composition.  That  which  ie  generally  the  most 
difficult  point  in  all  art,  must  have  particularly  perplexed 
the  poets  and  artists  of  those  times.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  that  the  spirit  of  the  more  modem  art  stood  in 
need  of  a  certain  abundance  of  matter,  a  greater  multitude 
of  individual  figures,  actions  and  events.  Christianity  has 
no  mythology ;  to  the  Christian  view  of  things  the  Divine 
no  longer  presents  itself  to  man  in  an  objective  sensuous 
shape,  and  cannot,  therefore,  any  longer  exercise  an 
immediate  and  personal  influence  on  his  affairs.  Every 
one  bears  the  Divine  within  himself.  Most  of  the  later 
nations,  however,  were  not  in  possession  of  heroic  legends ; 
these  had  perished  with.  Paganism,  which  had  been  ex- 
changed for  Christianity,  or  at  least  they  had  vanished 
from  the  minds  of  men.  The  mythical  divinities  and 
heroic  figures  of  the  ancient  drama,  the  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  qualities  of  human  nature,  were 
therefore  entirely  wanting  to  the  English  dramatists. 
They  were  obliged  to  keep  to  real  life,  to  the  history  of 
the  present  and  past,  and  to  strive  to  make  the  drama 
become,  as  it  were,  its  poetical  reflex.  Consequently,  if 
their  productions  were  to  possess  a  universally  valid  sig- 
nificance, if  the  general  principles  of  humanity  were  to 
be  exhibited  objectively,  not  merely  in  the  characters  of 
the  dramatic  personages,  but  also  in  the  action  represented, 
this  could  only  be  attained  by  a  representation  in  which 
the  one  and  the  same  thing  that  occurred  in  aU,  was  re- 
peated in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  figures,  actions  and 
events,  and  by  this  very  means  proved  itself  to  be  uni- 
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versally  applicable.  This  demand  the  poet  voluntarily 
obeyed  in  all  cases  whenever  it  sprung  up  freely  from  the 
national  Christian  culture;  and  consequently,  while  the 
ancient  drama,  which  had  its  origin  in  greater  lyrical 
simplicity,  was  continually  enlarging  the  number  of  the 
dramatic  characters,  tho  range  of  subject  and  the  complica- 
tion of  the  action,  the  modem  drama  followed  an  entirely 
opposite  course.  This  is  at  once  proved  by  the  immense 
extent  of  subjects  chosen  for  representation  in  the  old 
Mysteries,  and  which,  even  though  somewhat  reduced  at 
first  in  the  Moral  Plays,  soon  again  swelled  to  the  same 
extent.  But  to  work  artistically  upon  such  quantities  of 
material  is  more  difficult  than  (which  was  the  first  problem 
of  ^schylus)  to  arrange  three  persons  and  a  chorus  in  sudi 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  well-rounded  or  harmonious  "whole. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  earliei^nglish  dramatists 
did  not  at  once  succeed  in  this  task  ;  no  wonder  that  much 
of  the  multitude  of  actions  and  events  remained  -without 
adequate  motive,  and  that,  consequently,  the  epic  element 
maintained  its  predominance  in  so  far  as  the  incidents 
were  arranged  in  simple  succession,  and  as  the  actions 
only  happened,  and  were  not  the  result  of  the  characters  of 
the  dramatic  personages  and  of  the  position  of  affairs. 

The  same  reason  led  the  early  English  dramatists  to 
form  an  erroneous  conception  ©f  tragedy.  In  order  to 
secure  for  it  its  due  importance  and  the  greatest  possible 
effect,  they  exaggerated  the  tragic  element  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  it  hideous  and  horrible,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  they  had  recourse  to  the  most  forced  situations, 
to  the  delineation  of  coarse  outbursts  of  passion  and  to  a 
diction  which  was  unnatural,  forced,  and  bombastic.  But 
even  -dSschylus  is  accused  by  Aristophanes  with  not  xm- 
frequently  having  injured  his  tragic  sublimity  by  pathetic 
bombast.  Besides  this  the  stronger  nerves  of  a  people 
more  familiar  than  the  present  age  with  scenes  of  suffering 
of  every  kind,  of  death  and  destruction  in  real  life — reoaU 
but  the  many  criminal  processes,  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  of  the  many  executions  under  Elisa- 
beth's predecessors,  and  even  under  her  own  government- 
would  require  the  most  glaring  description  of  tragedy  to 
move  them.     Id  comedy  this  had  its  counterpart  in  coarse- 
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ness  and  vulgarity ;  and  not  unfrequently  low  buffoonery 
and  obscene  jests  had  to  supply  the  want  of  an  ineffective 
refined  wit.  The  puns,  the  favourite  form  of  wit  in  the 
popular  mind,  were  often  nothing  more  than  a  perversion 
of  words ;  persons  of  the  lower  ranks,  servants,  waiters, 
and  others  had  the  chief  parts  to  play  and  were  the 
actual  exponents  of  the  comic  element.  The  fun  was 
centred  in  the  clown,  who  on  all  occasions  thrust  himself 
with  or  without  reason  into  the  action,  and  moreover  had 
the  privilege  of  conversing  ex  tempore  with  the  spectators, 
of  making  remarks  about  little  incidents  occurring  in  the 
pit  or  gallery,  and  of  throwing  his  jokes  about  at  random. 
At  the  close  of  the  piece  it  was  customary  for  the  clown 
in  a  kind  of  after-play  called  jig,  to  give  an  especial 
exhibition  of  his  skill,  to  dance,  sing,  to  make  grimaces, 
and,  as  an  accompal^ment,  to  improvise  comic  and  not  un- 
frequently  senseless  verses — a  custom  which  Shakspeare 
has  modified  in  his  *  What  you  Will,*  and  adapted  to  his 
purpose  in  *  Love's  Labour  Lost.' 

I'hese  were  the  dark  sides  of  the  earlier  English  popular 
drama,  which,  however,  are  not  merely  relieved  by  a  few 
separate  rays  of  light,  but  were  themselves  but  the  shadows 
of  a  creative,  quickening,  and  brilliant  source  of  light. 
Poetry,  at  that  time,  resembled  a  luxurious  garden,  fruit- 
ful to  excess,  a  perfect  chaos  of  fermenting  elements.  Its 
various  productions  shot  up  like  rank  weeds,  its  creations 
were  coarse  and  disproportioned,  the  shapeless  primary 
forms  of  a  yet  uncontrolled  creative  power.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  this  very  luxurious  energy  of  mind,  this 
swelling,  shooting,  and  teeming  of  the  early  spring  that 
delights  the  intelligent  mind  and  refreshes  the  child  of  an 
enfeebled  civilization.  Even  Shakspeare's  poems  remind 
us  in  many  instances  of  the  dark,  fantastic  wilderness  of 
an  untrodden  primaeval  forest,  of  the  free,  luxurious  soil 
never  yet  touched  by  the  plough,  in  which  his  works  also 
have  their  deepest  roots. 

1  believe  that  the  chief  excellences  of  the  dramatic 
popular  poetry  of  this  period  do  not  so  much  lie  in  their 
individual  creations  as  in  their  general  spirit  and  in  the 
general  formation  of  art.  In  the  fWlness  of  their  youthful 
strength   and  love   of  action,   poets  made  a  sure   grasp 
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at  dramatic  art  in  its  inmost  essence,  that  is,  at  the  aeUmL 
Whatever  faults  their  works  might  possess,  actum  iras 
never  wanting.  The  drama,  however,  is  nothing  but  tho 
poetry  of  action ;  to  dramatize  a  subject  and  to  allow  it  to 
develop  as  an  action,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  was 
felt  by  the  popular  poets  in  consequence  of  that  imerring 
instinct  which  directs  the  course  of  every  undiBtiirbed 
national  culture  in  all  departments.  It  was  to  this 
point  therefore,  that  they  directed  all  their  e£fort8 ;  it  was 
this  demand  which  they  endeavoured  to  satisfy  regardlen 
of  everything  else.  It  was  by  this  very  means  that  they 
established  the  English  drama,  in  the  first  plaoe,  by  seiidng 
its  substance.  As  regards  the  form,  the  excellenoes  <tf 
which  I  am  speaking,  were  certainly  more  negative  than 
positive.  And  yet  it  was  unquestionably  a  merit  of  the 
poets  that,  although  many  of  them  were  perhaps  not 
unacquainted  with  the  dramatic  laws  of  the  ancientg, 
they  scorned  to  imitate  the  ancient  drama  according  to 
these  laws.  Here  also  the  spirit  of  romantic*  poetry 
unconsciously  and  involuntarily  made  itself  felt.  As 
Christianity  preached  and  demanded  the  freedom  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  dominion  over  nature,  and  as  it 
raised  the  mind  beyond  the  finite  and  freed  it  from  the 
limits  of  space  and  time,  so  it  also  released  art  from  those 
fetters  which  were  nothing  but  the  consequence  of  thii 
state  of  bondage.  Ancient  poetry  in  its  sensuousness,  its 
outward  definiteness  and  plastic  severity  of  form,  and 
especially  in  its  clinging  to  the  idea  of  destiny — by  which 
man  was  placed  beneath  the  sway,  not  indeed  of  a  merely 
natural,  but  also  of  a  moral,  as  well  as  stem  and  unalterable 
necessity — required  these  restraints;  its  dependence  on 
the  forms  and  laws  of  nature,  which  lay  in  its  inmost 
character,  had  also  to  appear  in  its  outward  form. 
Eomantic  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  whioh 
was  freedom  and  personality,  was  as  much  obliged  to 
repress  these  forms  and  laws.  It  had  to  substitute  the 
laws  of  spiritual  beauty  for  those  possessing  an  ex- 
ternal sensuous,  and  hence  more  jplastic  than  poetic  beauty 

*  I  use  the  word  here  in  its  most  general  significance,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  antique  or  the  so-called  dassio  and  modem 
poetry  in  general. 
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3f  foiTb.  Not  a  sensuous  unity,  that  is,  a  numerical  unity 
3f  addon,  but  the  ideal  unity  of  action,  that  ib,  the  unity  of 
tihe  idea — the  view  of  life  and  history  which  can  manifest 
Itself  in  any  arbitrary  number  of  actions  and  events  —had 
to  become  the  principle  of  the  romantic  drama.  It  was 
not  the  unity  of  a  sensuously  cognisable  period,  connected 
with  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  but  liie  unity  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age^  of  the  ideal  succession  and  consequence 
of  things;  and  likewise  not  the  unity  of  the  outward 
place,  but  the  unity  of  spiritual  space,  that  is,  of  spiritual 
relations,  of  the  ideal  co-existence  of  things — to  which  the 
more  modem  art  had  to  learn  to  direct  its  attention.  In 
the  strict  observance  of  these  laws  lies  the  beauty  of 
gennine  artistic  form,  the  perfection  of  the  dramatic 
oomipoBition,  such  as  is  invariably  exhibited  in  Shakspeare, 
whereas  the  difficulty  of  making  the  right  use  of  the 
freedom  gi'anted  by  these  laws,  led  the  earlier  poets  into 
excess  and  anarchy. 

In  the  same  way  this  mixture  of  the  tragic  and  the 
comic — which  always  existed  in  the  national  drama  of 
England  from  its  first  beginnings — appeared  more  arbi- 
trary and  accidental  in  the  earlier  poets.     And  yet  this 
also  was  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  peculiarly 
national  culture  of  mind,  which  predominated  undisturbed 
in    the  course    of  the  development  of  English  poetry. 
Ancient  tragedy,  because  it  grew  out  of  the  mythical  re- 
ligious ground  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  clung  through- 
out, with  rare  exceptions,  to  the  subjects  which  were  offered 
by  the  epic  legends  of  the  semi-mythical  age  of  heroes. 
Their  heroes  consequently  have  a  plastic-ideal  character ; 
they  are  typical  figures  of  general  human  significance,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  typical  representatives  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  Greek  national  character.     There  was 
no  need  of  these  being  specially  delineated,  because  their 
personality  and  their  fate  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  Greek  public.     To  invest  them  with  individual  charac- 
teristics  (as   Euripides  attempted)  so  as  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  actual  and  real  life,  would  have  been  wrong, 
because  this  would  necessarily  produce  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  foreign  elements,  which  conld  only  offend  a 
£ne  sense  of   beauty   (this  is   chiefly  the    reason   why 
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Euripides,  although,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  'most 
tragic '  of  all  poets,  is  Devcrtheless  inferior  to  Sophodes 
and  iEschylus).  The  ideal  sphere,  in  'which  these  typical 
heroic  figures  moved,  and  in  which  they  did  not  mix  with 
the  common  people — the  usual  run  of '  ephemeral  men ' — ^bit 
only  with  one  another  and  with  the  immortal  gods,  oould 
not  possibly  be  entered  by  comedy  (which  has  ite  Tery 
root  in  the  individual  weaknesses,  follies  and  perrersitieB 
of  the  great  mass  of  mortals)  without  producing  a  shrill 
discord.  Hence,  in  the  ancient  drama,  that  strict,  inviolable 
separation  of  the  tragic  and  comic,  which  the  ancientB 
considered  so  completely  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  combination  of  the  two 
elements  never  occurred  to  them.  In  the  modem  drama, 
however,  this  combination  had,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, to  take  up  its  position,  because  from  the  very  com- 
mencement it  placed  itself  upon  the  ground  of  actual  life 
and  in  the  course  of  its  development  from  the  past  events  of 
Bible  histories  continued  by  degrees  to  draw  closer  to  the 
living  present,  until  finally  it  treated  only  of  events, 
actions  and  persons,  which  in  all  cases  were  bnt  the 
poetical  reflexes  of  historical  reality  in  the  past  and  present 
In  real  life,  however,  the  sublime  and  common,  tragic  and 
comic,  often  stand  close  together,  the  grand,  mighty,  and 
terrible  are  often  followed  directly  by  what  is  small,  weak 
and  ludicrons.  However,  in  order  to  ennoble  these  sub- 
jects from  history  and  the  living  present,  in  a  poetical 
manner,  in  order  to  bring  them  in  connection  with  the 
sphere  of  the  ideal,  by  the  depth  and  general  truth  of  the 
leading  ideas,  and  thus  to  establish  the  justification  of  the 
combination  of  the  tragic  and  comic— it  indeed  required  a 
mind  as  great  and  profound  as  that  of  Shakspeare.  For 
this  reason  I  must  reserve  the  closer  examination  of  this 
whole  point  till  we  come  to  discuss  the  development  of  the 
general  view  of  poetry  entertained  by  Shakspeare  himself. 
We  may  here  remark  that  this  combination  of  the  two 
dramatic  elements  harmonised  with  the  form  and  oom- 
position  of  the  language  in  the  earlier  English  dramas. 
I  do  not  merely  allude  to  the  more  arbitrary  than  free 
exchange  of  prose  and  poetry — the  latter  being  gene- 
rally employed   in    the   scenes   of  external  or   internal 
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dty,  the  former  reserved  for  the  comic  parts,  for  the 
of  everyday  life,  and  for  characters  of  low  birth, 
ts  and  others — but  also  to  the  continual  change  of 
lole  tone,  of  the  style  and  character  of  the  diction, 
keeps  pace  with  the  course  of  the  action,  with  the 
g  and  going  of  the  various  personages,  and  with 
lange  of  situation.  Both  necessarily  enhance  the 
tic  effect,  provided .  only  that  the  change  be  not 
Qtal,  but  such  as  we  find  it  in  Shakspeare,  arising 
9  with  intrinsic  necessity  from  the  subject  and  from 
velopment  of  the  action. 

)re  the  year  1585,  that  is  about  the  time  of  Shak- 
,  all  the  accessories  of  the  theatre,  the  arrangement 
I  stage  scenery  and  decorations,  occupied  a  similar 
)rhap8  a  lower  position  than  the  individual  poetical 
3tions.  Even  in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's 
we  still  hear  of  dramatic  representations  by  privi- 
actors  in  Churches  and  Chapels,  but  this  occurred 
seldom.  The  exhibitions  were  geuerally  given  in 
-rooms,  lecture-halls  and  law-courts,  in  the  great 
ards,  at  the  seats  of  the  gentry  and  in  the  palaces 
>  great,  for  which  purpose  temporary  stages  were 
d.  According  to  Halliwell,*  the  first  public  play- 
*the  Theatre'  was  built  in  1576,  and  that  called 
]!urtain,'  must  also  have  been  erected  in  the  same  or 
it  in  the  following  year,  for  both  are  mentioned  by 
Northbrooke  (minister  and  preacher  of  .the  word  of 
in  a  *  Treatise  against  Dicing,  Dancing,  Plays,  and 
udes,'t  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  early 
77.  Another  preacher,  named  White,  in  a  sermon 
6  (but  printed  at  a  later  date)  calls  the  then  existing 
ouses  *  sumptuous  theatres '  and  the  Puritan  preacher 
wood,  in  a  sermon  of  the  year  1578,  maintains  that 
already  existed  *  eight  ordinary  places '  in  London 
1  theatrical  exhibitions  were  given  ;  {  the  majority  of 

tistrations  of  the  Life  of  Shahespeare^  etc.,  Part  I.  London,  1874. 
ot  where  at  one  time  Shakspeare's  dramas  were  first  played  and 
ed  such  a  mighty  eflfect,  is  now  occupied  by  the  printing  office 
Times,*  tlie  first  and  most  influential  newspaper  in  the  world, 
(published  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1843,  p.  85,  by 
from  the  earliest  edition,  about  a.d.  1577. 
llier*B  Shakespeare,  p.  xxxvi.    Northbrooke,  I.e.,  p.  xiv. 
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these,  however,  were  most  likely  merely  Inn-yards  whioli 
were  occasionally  transformed  into  theatres.    It  is  probaUft 
that  Whitefriars  was  erected  shortly  afterwards,  and  that 
between  1684-8.5,  Phil.  Henslowe  built  the  Bose.*    Tl» 
canse  of  these  buildings  being  erected  arose  from  a  resdiK 
tion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  in 
1575,  which  not  only  demanded  the  revision  and  speoial 
licensing  by  their  officer  of  every  piece  to  be  represented 
in  the  city — on  account  of  the  performances  in  the  inn- 
yards  having  led  to  disorders  and  excesses  of  all  kinds^ 
but  also  (in  spite  of  applications  and  remonstrances)  most 
strictly  enjoined  that  the  players  in  the  City  should 
confine  themselves  to  private  representations,  and  thst 
they  should  not  play  at  all  on  Sundays,  and  only  after 
evening  service  on  Church  festivals.     Blackfriars'  Theatre^ 
according  to  Halliwell,  cannot  have  been  built  before  1596l 
Soon  after  this  six  or  seven  other  play-houses  were  erected, 
among  which  the  Globe — (with  the  figure  of  Hercoks 
supporting  the  globe,  and  bearing  the  inscription  Tote 
mundwi  agit  hiatrionemj  which,  according  to  Halliwell,  was 
built  in  1599  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company — ^the 
Eed   Bull,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Cockpit  or  Phoenix  is 
Drury  Lane  were  the  most  important.     Altogether  during 
the  poetical  career  of  Shakspeare  there  were  twelve  ot 
thirteen,  and  subsequently  under  James  I.  about  seventeeD 
theatres  specially  designed  and  used  for  scenic  representir 
tions,  so  that  London  at  that  time  possessed  nearly  M 
many  as  at  the  present  day  when  its  size  is  eight  times  M  , 
large.      However,  plays  were  not  given  in  all  of  theafl 
theatres  at  the  same  time,  for  some  were  open  only  during  ^ 
the  winter,  others  only  during  the  summer;   the  latter 
therefore  only  had  a  covering  over  the  galleries,  frequently 
merely  over  the  stage,  the  pit  was  open  and  exposed  to 
the  weather.     One  of  these  was  the  Globe,   of  whiA 
Shakspeare  was  a   proprietor  during  the   height  of  hil  \ 
dramatic  career ;  it  was  a  plain  wooden  building,  almoet 
entirely  without  windows,  in  which  plays  were  given 
by  daylight.     Blackfriars,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
theatre  with  which  Shakspeare  was  connected,  was  open 
during  the  winter  and  in  the  evening. 

*  Collier,  Memoir  of  Edvoard  AUeyn,  etc.    London,  printed  for  the 
eh.  Soc.,  1841.  p.  189. 
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The  oldeet  theatres,  like  the  stages  in  the  school-rooms; 
law    courts,  and  inn-yards,  were  at  first  withont  scenic 
ieoorations;    movable    scenery   was  not  introduced  till 
after  the  Restoration.*    The  only  decoration  of  the  stage 
consisted  of  a  simple  piece  of  tapestry,  which  was  never 
changed ;  when  torn  the  rents  were  filled  up  by  rough 
paintings.     A  curtain  across  a  comer  of  the  stage  served 
to  separate  the  more  remote  places.     A  board,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  country  or  town,  indicated  the  place  of  action, 
the  change  of  which  was  eflPected  by  the  erection  of  another 
board.     A  light  blue  flag,  hanging  from  the  roof,  denoted 
that   it  was  day,  a  darker  one  announced  that  it  was 
night.     A  table  with  pen  and  ink  converted  the  stage 
into  a  counting-house;   two  chairs  in  place  of  the  table 
changed  it  into  an  inn  ;  by  a  bed  being  pushed  forward, 
it  became  a  sleeping  apartment.     The  actors  frequently 
remained  quietly  on  the  stage,  while  these  symbols  were 
being  removed  and  altered,  and  hence  they,  as  it  were, 
travelled  from  place  to  place  with  the  greatest  possible 
ease.     Even  when  scenery  began  to  be  employed,  the  board 
was  still  retained  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  which  town, 
country,  forest,  etc.,  was  represented,  because  there  as  yet 
existed  no  change  of  scene  for  objects  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion.    In  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  stage,  was  a  kind 
of   balcony,   supported   by  two  pillars  which  stood  on 
broad  steps.     I'he  latter  led  up  to  the  stage  below  the 
projecting  balcony,  between  the  two  pillars,  and  could 
be  concealed  by  a  curtain ;  it  was  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  for  instance  it  was  always  the  stage  upon 
which  the  plays,  frequently  occurring  in  plays,  were  per- 
formed.     The  balcony  was  directly  connected  with  the 
row  of  boxes  which  ran  round  the  interior  of  the  theatre. 
Those  nearest  the  balcony  were  reserved  for  the  orchestra, 
but  were  occasionally,  perhaps,  also  made  use  of  by  the 
actors,  for  purposes  connected  with  the  representation.   Two 
flights  of  stairs  on  the  right  and  left,  made  the  balcony 
accessible  from  the  stage.    "  It  was  these  stairs— as  Tieck 
poetically  describes  it — that  Macbeth  ascended,  and  which 
were  likewise  used  by  Falstaff  in  the  'Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor ;'  on  the  balcony  above,  stood  the  citizens  and 

*  Collier's  History,  iu.  366. 
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held  parley  with  King  John  and  Philip  Angnstus  below; 
raised  by  the  steps,  sat  the  King  and  Queen  in  *  Hamlet' 
(V.  2) ;   here  stood  Macbeth's  table  at   which   Banqno's 
ghost  appeared  ;**  no  doubt  also  Desdemona's  sleeping  apart- 
ment, where  Othello  murdered  her,  and  Juliet's  chamber 
from  which  she  convei'ses  with  Romeo  and  takes  leave  of 
him  on  the  wedding-night,  was  represented  by  the  balcony* 
Such,  nearly,  for  precise  chronological  information  on 
this  point  we  do  not  possess,  may  have  been  t^e  state  of 
the  stage,  scenery  and  decoration  at  the  beginning,  and 
during    the    first  half   of    Shakspeare's  artistic    career. 
Schlegel  and  Tieck  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
simplicity  offered  many  advantages,  compared  with  thie 
complicated  mechanism  of  our  costly  contrivances,  which 
are  intended  to  effect  so  much  and  can  do  so  lie  tie,  and 
which  by  the  continual  and  noisy  changings  rather  tend  to 
disturb,  than  enhance  the  illusion,  at  least  in  Shakspeare's 
plays.     This  at  all  events  is  certain,  that  the  eimplicily 
tended  more  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  spectatoiB, 
and  did  not  draw  their  attention  from  the  centre  of  the 
representation,  from  the  actual  drama,  to  direct  it  upon 
secondary  affairs,  that  is,  upon  the  devices  of  mechanicians 
and  scene  painters ;  but  this,  it  is  true,  was  only  appro- 
priate for  a  period  in  which  the  idealistic   imagination 
still  played  a  part,  and  not,  as  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  realistic  understanding  governs  all  life.     At  the  tinifl 
of  the  culminating  point  of  Shakspeare's  genius  (abont 
1600),  some  improvements,  had,  it  ia  true,  been  made  even 
in  these  things.     Imitations  were  now  furnished  of  rocks, 
graves,  altars,  lions  and  dragons,  dogs  and  horses;  nay, 
even  Phaeton's  chariot,  the  trees  of  the  Hesperides,  a  bed- 
stead,  two  church  towers,  the  city  of  Rome,  a  rainbow, 
and  sun  and  moon  are  mentioned  in  old  theatrical  accounts, 
for  instance  in  those  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  company  of  1598. 
However,    the    old   simple    arrangement  was   generallj 
retained,  and  the  above  mentioned  articles  must  be  re- 
garded rather  as  exceptionally  occurring  decorations,  which 
i)robably  passed  over  from  the  representations  at   Court 

*  Compare  N.  Delius :  Ueber  dns  Englische  Theaterwesen  zu  Shtik- 
speare's  Zeit.  Bremen,  1853. — A.  Dyco ;  The  Works  of  W.  ShakBpeartf 
2iid  edition,  London,  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  40  ff. 
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and  from  the  palaces  of  the  great,  into  the  possession  of 
the  popular  theatre.  The  poverty  of  the  latter  formed 
a  stnking  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  the  dramatic  per- 
formances, more  especially  to  the  masques  played  before  the 
Court.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  actors  shone  in  gold  and 
silver,  velvet  and  silk ;  and  of  course  all  the  decorations 
were  more  numerous  and  more  artistic.  Castles,  houses, 
arbours,  altars  and  tombs,  rocks,  caves,  etc.,  were  not  un- 
common, but  frequently  rather  too  natural ;  for,  in  order  to 
represent  a  forest,  real  trees  were  cut  down  and  planted,  or 
(as  in  the  play  of  *  Narcissus '),  a  live  fox  was  let  loose  and 
chased  by  the  hunters.  Theatrical  contrivances  of  this 
pompous  description,  when  no  longer  required,  were  sold 
and  Dought  up  by  the  popular  play-houses,  so  that  some 
of  them  in  many  respects  may  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
rival  the  royal  representations.  As  regards  dresses  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  purchases  from 
the  Court  theatre,  but  appear  to  have  indulged  in  an  ex- 
treme luxury  in  this  respect,  on  their  own  account.  If,  as 
aocording  to  recently  discovered  documents,  the  brothers 
AUeyn  in  1591,  could  have  paid  the  sum  of  20Z.  10«.  for 
a  black  velvet  coat,*  there  need  be  no  exaggeration  in  the 
report  of  an  actor,  as  related  by  E.  Greene  in  his  *  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,'  boasting  that  his  share  in  the  theatrical 
wardrobe  was  worth  200Z.,  or  of  pious  people  complaining 
that  two  hundred  actors  might  be  seen  swaggering  about 
in  silk  garments,  while  five  hundred  poor  citizens  were 
in  want  and  hunger.f 

The  poetical  licence,  which  the  stage  presented,  corre- 
sponded with  the  liberties  which  the  spectators  took 
and  which  the  actors  generally  enjoyed.  The  common 
people  frequented  the  cheapest  places,  the  pit  (hence 
were  called  Understanders,  Groundlings,)  and  the  gallery. 
The  higher  classes  sat  in  the  '  rooms,'  which  were  situated 
above  the  pit  and  below  the  gallery  and,  as  already  said, 
were  directly  connected  with  the  stage.  The  gentlemen 
occupying  these  seats  had  the  right  in  many  of  the  theatres 
(especially  in  all  of  the  so-called  private  theatres  J)  of  going 

*  See  The  Alleyn  Papers.     A  Collection  of  Original  Documents^  ftc. 
Ed-  by  J.  P.  Collier,  London,  pr.  f.  t.  Sh.  Sbc,  1843,  p.  12. 
4  Petition  to  Walisingham,  January  25th,  1586. 
X  The  difiference  between  the  private  theatres  and  the  public  theatres 
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on  to  the  Proscenium,  where  they  sat  on  .stools  or  reclined 
on  rush  mats  smoking  their  pipes,  while  the  lower  orden 
whiled  away  the  intervals  between  the  scenes  with  hocki 
and  cards,  cracking  nuts  and  eating  apples,  with  driiikiiig 
beer  and  smoking  tobacco.  This  licence,  in  place  of  du- 
turbing  the  public  and  actors,  unquestionably  served  rathei 
to  increase  the  poetic  tension.  It  allowed  of  many  a  wittj 
word,  many  a  pertinent  allusion  being  interpolated  by  i 
clever  actor,  and  the  character  to  be  represented  therelij 
became  individualised.  The  whole  had  more  the  appetr 
ance  of  a  cheerful,  refreshing,  and  exalting  play  of  the 
imagination,  which  indeed  it  is  and  should  be,  'whereu 
under  the  pressing  weight  of  our  strictly  uniform  and 
police-like  etiquette  it  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  a  stiff 
diplomatic  society  which,  like  the  police,  can  be  anything 
but  poetical.  As  the  stage  and  the  public  were  not  m 
distinctly  separated  as  they  are  now,  all  must  have  seemed 
more  sociable  and  more  familiar ;  poets  and  actors,  even 
by  the  external  appearance  of  the  house,  derived  ihe 
pleasant  feeling  of  a  living  sympathy  with  the  people, 
for  whose  amusement  and  instruction  they  had  to  exert 
themselves — a  feeling  which  our  poets  and  artists  can  now 
scarcely  be  aware  of — whereas  it  depended  only  .upon 
themselves  and  their  talents,  to  gain  respect  so  far,  as  to 
prevent  undue  transgressions.  But  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, there  were  not  so  many  pretensions  as  now : 
the  mere  appearance  of  the  theatre  would  again  repieee 
in  the  public  all  unbecoming  pretensions,  and  pretension 
is  death  to  all  art. 

It,  in  fact,  all  depended  upon  the  talent,  the  genius,  and 
the  culture  of  poets  and  actors  as  to  whether  the  theatre, 
in  such  circumstances,  was  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
true  art  or  to  degenerate  into  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 
However,  we  are  justified  in  forming  a  favourable  opinion 


(which  had  hitherto  been  very  doabtful)  is  thus  distinguiahed  by 
Oilier,  ill.  335:  Private  theatres  were  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
public  theatres;  they  had  no  open  space  in  the  centre,  but  tpeie 
entirely  roofed  in ;  the  performances  were  given  by  candle  or  tadi 
light;  the  audiences,  to  judge  by  the  prices  of  the  scats,  consisted  oft 
superior  class  of  people;  tiie  boxes  or  rooms  were  inclosed  and  lookad, 
and  these  theatres  had  pits  furnished  with  seats.  Blackfriai%  Av 
instance,  was  a  private  theatre. 
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about  thifi  point  in  general,  at  least  as  regards  the  time 
of  Shakspeare's  first  appearance.     Before  this  period,  the 
strolling    players  do  not   seem   to   have   been    held    in 
Buiy  hisSi  esteem.     For  a  statute  of  the  year  1572  places 
them  8tm  in  the  same  category  with  pr^e-fighters,  bear- 
leaders,  jugglers,  and    pedlars,  and   orders  them   to   be 
imprisoned  as  vagabonds,  unless  they  possessed  licences 
from  at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace.*    But  this  decree 
'was  evidently  issued  merely  against  strolling  players  as 
a  protection  to  the  established  companies,  and  is  more  fully 
explained  by  Chas.  Knight.     This  is  even  evident  from  the 
&ot  that  two  years  later  (1574)  five  men  in  the  service  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  (among  whom  was  the  already- 
mentioned  James  Burbage,  the  father  of  the  famous  Bichard 
Burbage,  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  who  played  the  parts  of 
Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello  in  so  admirable  a  manner)  ob- 
tained the  first  royal  patent,  and  with  it  the  permission  to 
give  representations  at  Court  and  throughout  England, 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Eevels. 
Queen  Elizabeth  appears  in  fact  from  the  very  first  de- 
cidedly to  have  patronised  the  drama,  j"    What  considerable 
support  it  had  met  with  at  Court  since  1571  is  proved 
with  documentary  certainty  from  the  *  Extracts  from  the 
Accounts  of  the  Kevels  at  Court,*  published  by  Cunning- 
ham.    The  royal  players  of  Literludes,  who  were  already 
an  institution,  continued   to  exist  without   interruption 
during  Elizabeth's  reign.     But  in  addition  to  these  the 
Queen  in  1582-83  selected,  from  among  the  diiFerent  com- 
panies of  the  great  lords,  twelve  of  the  best  actors,  con- 
ferred upon  them  the  title  of  *  the  Queen's  Players  *  and 
paid  them  38Z.  is.  annually.    They  were  under  the  direction 
of  Tarlton,  the  famous  comedian  and  wit,  and  of  Wils«dti, 
likewise  a  celebrated  actor,  and  were  during  Elizabeth's 

*  In  later  times,  liowever,  when  the  Puritans  and  their  religions 
tendency  continued  to  gain  in  power  and  influence,  actors  a^^in 
experienced  persecutions  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  aldermen  of 
the  city  who,  as  it  s^eems,  adopted  tlie  puritanical  notion  that  plays 
and  players  were  once  and  for  ever  godless  thinj^s.  However,  they 
efiTectcd  little  or  nothing.  To  examine  into  such  things  here  is  of  course 
not  my  intention.  For  further  details  on  this  point  see  Collier's 
Annals  of  the  Stage,  void.  i.  and  it. ;  the  read*  r  will  there  find  every thinj^ 
pertaining  to  the  subject  collected  with  great  care. 

t  See  Collier  in  Norikbrooke^a  Tre<Ui8e,  p.  vL  f. 
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reign  the  first  company  of  the  kingdom,  compared  witii 
which  the  fourteen  companies  of  the  great  lords  whidi 
existed  at  the  same  time,  between  the  years  1586  and  1600, 
were  completely  thrown  into  the  shade.  King  James  "was 
no  less  favourably  disposed  to  players ;  soon  after  Im 
accession  he  conferred  upon  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  oom- 
pany  the  title  of  *  Servants  to  the  King,  and  therewith  tiie 
right  of  exhibiting,  throughout  England,  comedies,  tra- 
gedies, histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  and  pageants. 
His  example  was  imitated  by  Queen  Anne  and  Frinoe 
Henry  of  Wales ;  the  former  taking  under  her  proteotion 
the  Company  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  latter  that  of 
the  Lord  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Nottingham ;  the  one  being 
henceforth  called  the  '  Queen's  Servants,'  the  other  the  I 
*  Prince's  Servants.'  Even  the  Chapel  boys  of  Qneen  I 
Elizabeth  were  called  *  Children  of  her  Majesty's  Eeveb,' 
stood  under  her  especial  protection,  and  exhibited  their 
popular  representations  on  different  stages,  particularly 
in  Blackfriars  and  Whitefriars. 

These  boys,  who  from  early  youth  were  trained  and 
educated  for  the  stage,  in  the  course  of  time  natorallj 
became  actors  of  the  greatest  excellence,  unless  they  were 
quite  destitute  of  talent  and  industry.  Then  the  rivaliy 
and  emulation  of  the  numerous  companies,  the  members  of 
which  were  by  no  means  regarded  as  state  servants,  ap- 
pointed and  pensioned  for  life,  but  as  hirelings  liable  to 
dismissal,  and  whose  good  or  bad  fortunes  therefore  de- 
pended upon  the  favour  of  their  patrons  and  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public,  necessarily  stimulated  them  to  the 
greatest  exertions,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage 
to  dramatic  art.  And  in  addition  to  this  there  was  l£e 
general  fondness  of  the  people  for  theatrical  performances ; 
this  and  the  esteem  in  which  the  better  actors  were  held 
— such  as  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Alleyn,  Heywood  and 
others — must  have  tended  to  draw  forth  and  encourage 
youthful  talents.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  histrionic  art  should  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  dramatic  poetry,  even  though  in  the  twenty  years 
between  1580  and  1600  it  had  made  gigantic  strides.  Ab 
early  as  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  first  appearance,  actors 
must  have  arrived  at  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  excel- 
lence ;  otherwise  they  could  not  have  done  justice  to  the 
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earlier  works  of  the  great  poet,  or  even  of  his  older  oon- 
temporaries.  Marlowe's  '  J  ew  of  Malta,'  for  instance,  is  so 
difficult  a  part  to  play,  that  the  piece  has  been  reproduced, 
within  the  first  half  of  this  century,  on  the  London  stage 
in  order  to  test  the  powers  of  a  famous  actor.  Equally 
difficult  is  the  part  of  *  Tamburlaine,'  a  piece  which 
Marlowe  certainly  produced  about  1686.  Shakspcare's 
*  Titus  Andronious,'  and  stiU  more  so  his  *  Henry  VI.,* 
requires  a  number  of  experienced  and  skilful  actors,  and 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  poets,  who  were  actors  as 
well,  would  not  have  carried  their  requisitions  beyond 
the  powers  of  their  colleagues.  No  doubt  that  extravagant, 
glaring  colouring  in  the  expression  of  passion  and  emotion, 
that  empty,  bombastic  pathos,  violent  gesticulations 
and  the  making  of  grimaces,  which  Hamlet  ridicules, 
may  have  stiQ  predominated  because  it  corresponded 
with  the  character  of  the  pieces  as  well  as  with  the 
taste  of  the  public  in  general.  But  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  absurdity  was,  nevertheless,  soon  arrived  at, 
and  that  this  false  manner  was  abandoned,  is  evident 
from  those  excellent  rules  which  Hamlet  delivers  to  the 
actors.  The  parts  in  Shakspeare's  later  pieces  require  such 
fine,  carefully  studied  and  characteristic  acting,  his  concise 
and  thoughtful  language  which  embraces  all  the  different 
tones  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  up  to  the  expression  of 
the  highest  pathos  and  of  the  wildest  passion,  demands  an 
enunciation  so  perfect  and  frequently  presupposes  as  much 
expressive  play  of  the  countenance  as  silent  accompani- 
ment of  action,  and  connects  the  principal  effect  of  the 
poem  so  closely  and  firmly  with  the  actor's  representative 
skill  (as  in  'Macbeth,'  'King  Lear,'  'Hamlet,'  and  others), 
that  we  are  forced  to  place  the  powers  and  capabilities  of 
the  latter  on  a  level  with  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the 
compositions.  In  fact  the  fame  of  Burbage  and  Alleyn, 
the  distinguished  tragedians,  and  of  Wilson  and  Tarlton, 
the  excellent  comedians,  and  of  Nathaniel  Field  and  John 
Underwood — the  latter  celebrated  even  as  boys— was  so 
great,  that  their  names  are  still  spoken  of,  and,  sup- 
poi*ted  by  the  immortal  uame  of  Shakspeare,  will  probably 
continue  to  be  remembered  throughout  all  ages. 

This  was  about  the  condition  of  dramatic  art  and  of 

VOL.   I.  I 
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the  English  stage,  at  the  time  (about   1580)    when.  / 
number  of  distinguished  minds  who,  in  addition  to  th^^^ 
profession  as  poets,  were  men  of  learned  culture,  begd^ 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  popular  theatre.    They  are 
the  immediate  predecessors  and  earlier  contemporaries  of 
Shakspeare,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  deserve  to  be  moiv 
particularly  characterised,  because  it  is  only  through  them 
that  we  can  judge  how  much  Shakspeare's  genius  owed 
not  merely  to  the  past,  but  also  to  the  present,  which  ym 
more  important  for  his  development.    But  in  addition  to 
this,  they  have  an  independent  and  great  significanoe  M 
regards  the  history  of  the  English  drama.     It  is  they— 
a  fact  which  has  hitherto  been  quite  overlooked — who  ist 
deavoured  to  obtain  for  the  English  drama  the  firuits  rf 
thorough  classic  and  learned  studies  withotU  defacing  its  OM 
essential  peculiarities ;  it  was  they  who,  with  the  sheaiB  d 
a  higher  culture,  undertook  to  free  the  popular  growth  rf 
the  English  drama  of  its  excrescences,  withotU  injuring  ^ 
roots,  trunk  or  branches,  to  moderate  the  rude  expressioii  of 
its  power,  to  regulate  its  development,  and  artistically  to 
shape  its  formation ;  in  short  their  object  was  to  raise  the 
popular  theatre  into  one  for  the  educated  classes,  wiiM 
depriving  it  of  its  popular  character,  to  polish  the  rough  gem, 
to  give  it  a  proper  setting,  and  to  find  the  right  form  for 
the  given  substance  toithout  changing  it.     It  was  they  who 
paved  the  way  for  Shakspeare  in  so  far  as  they  prepared 
men's  minds  for  the  great  event  of  an  appearance  lib 
Shakspeare,  by  directing  their  attention  towards  a  higher 
and  as  yet  unknown  goal ;  they  are  Shakspeare's  auxiliaiiei 
in  so  far,  as  they  laid  the  first  foundations  upon  which  he 
could  erect  his  edifice.     Shakspeare's  poems  are  direcdy 
connected  with  theirs,  in  being  the  fulfilment  and  comple- 
tion of  their  endeavours.     For  the  people  had  first  to  be* 
come  accustomed  to  a  drama,  which  no  longer  aimed  fnerel§ 
Sit  being  an  amusement  and  a  diversion,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  had  a  higher  object  in  view ;  the  people  had 
first  of  all  to  be  incited  to  make  higher  demands ;  they  bil 
first  of  all  to  be  raised  above  the  popular  mode  of  viewiBC 
the  drama,  and  to  be  made  to  adopt  a  different  standaii 
for  forming  an  opinion,  if,  in  fact,  the  Shakspearean  drami 
was  to  become  a  possibility. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

THOMAS  KYD  AND  THOMAS  LODGE. 

Jnfortunately  there  exist,  comparatively,  but  a  very 
mall  number  of  the  dramatic  works  of  the  poets  of  whom 
re  are  now  abont  to  speak.  All  of  them  were  more  or 
B88  prolific  writers;  they,  however,  did  not  write  their 
klajB  for  the  press  but  merely  for  the  stage,  and  moreover 
xpreesly  for  one  or  another  special  theatre.  Their  works 
onsequently  were  never  immediately  printed,  in  fact 
hey  were  frequently  delayed  and  kept  back  intentionally. 
Tor  every  one  of  the  numerous  theatres,  on  account  of 
ompetition,  had  to  endeavour  to  form  their  own  reper- 
oires,  and  of  course  grudged  other  theatres  the  very  works 
^bich  met  with  most  success.  The  plays  accordingly 
sisted  at  first  in  manuscript  only,  frequently  perhaps 
nerely  in  the  separate  parts  which  were  copied  out,  and 
were  not  printed  till  they  had  served  their  time,  that  is, 
lequently  not  till  some  decades  after  their  first  appear- 
oice ;  or  what  was  worse,  some  bookseller,  greedy  of  gain, 
¥Oiild  get  the  play  written  down  from  the  mouths  of  the 
ictors,  while  the  play  was  being  performed,  or  procured 
[t  in  some  other  underhand  way,  so  as  to  be  able  to  publish 
va  edition  on  his  own  account  for  purely  mercantile  in- 
kerests.  There  exist  stolen  prints  of  this  kind,  not  merely 
1^  several  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  but  many  of  the  old 
luartoB  evidently  belong  to  this  category.  Of  course 
in  these  circumstances  little  or  no  heed  was  paid  to  the 
mthor  of  the  piece ;  he  was  frequently  never  mentioned 
it  all  on  the  print  or  when  the  piece  was  performed, 
lience  the  public  often  remained  completely  ignorant,  of 
kis  name.  This  in  many  respects  had  its  advantages,  for 
i  encouraged  that  freedom  and  independence  of  poetic 
>roductions  through  which  alone  the  highest  perfection 
an  be  attained.      However,  it  has  done  great  injury  to 
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the  history  of  literatnre,  for,  not  only  have  a  nmnlier  of 
dramas  been  entirely  lost,  but  even  as  regards -the  extant 
pieces,  we  are  often  unable  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
the  author's  name,  and  more  frequently  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  plays,  a  misfortune  which  also  renders  the 
historical  criticism  of  Shakspeare  exceedingly  difficnlt. 
Recent  historians  of  literature  and  the  representatives 
of  Shakspearian  literature  in  England  have,  it  is  tme, 
made  some  extensive  as  well  as  thorough  investigatioDS 
on  this  subject  which  deserve  great  credit;  but  still  no 
safe  foundation  has  been  arrived  at  in  regard  to  this 
point. 

I'he  first  whom  we  may  here  mention,  because  he  ii 
jjrobably  the  oldest,  is  Thomas  Kyd.  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  hin  life  even  as  to  iibe 
\ear  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  death.  However,  those 
Avorks  which  are  known  with  certainty  to  have  proceeded 
from  his  pen  prove  that  he  had  the  education  of  a  scholar, 
and  also  make  it  seem  very  likely  that  he  was  somewhat 
older  than  Lodge,  Nash,  Peele,  Greene  and  Marlowe. 
The  earliest  of  his  writings,  if  indeed  it  is  his,  mtUBt  be 
'  The  Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda,'  which  was  printed 
in  1599.*  The  piece  still  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  old  Moral  Plays  and  even  thereby  proves  its  relatively 
early  origin.  A  'chorus'  consisting  of  the  allegorical 
ligures  of  Love,  Happiness  and  Death,  not  only  opens 
the  play  itself,  but  every  separate  act  also,  ends  with  a 
(controversy  in  which  all  of  the  three  personified  powers 
boast  of  their  deeds  and  triumphs  over  the  others,  till  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  act.  Death  remains  the  victor,  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  eulogy  on  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  only  mortal  whom  Death  does  not  venture  to  approach. 
This  framework  alone,  jshows  the  popular  character  of 
the  piece ;  it  is  in  fact  a  genuine,  popular  tragedy  with 
a  great  deal  of  action,  short  speeches,  rapid  events,  every- 
thing described  in  sketches,  the  development  being  Idft 
to  the  actors,  devoid  of  a  high  ideal  character,  poor  in 
thoughts,  the  comic  parts  coarse  and  low,  and  the  tragic 
parts  nothing  but  a  great  and  general  butchery,  in  which 
men  are  slaughtered  like  sheep,  so  that  at  the  end,  in  the 
♦  Reprinted  in  Hawkins,  ii.  190-284. 
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Hteral  sense  of  the  word,  not  one  of  the  persons  survives. 
The  blank  verse  is  very  free  and  irregular,  perhaps  it  was 
only  appended  externally  to  the  subject  in  a  later  remodel- 
ling. In  all  of  these  respects,  even  as  regards  the  general 
style  and  character,  it  has  some  resemblance  with  the  old 
*  Jeronimo,'  except  that  it  stands  a  degree  lower.  How- 
ever the  piece  under  the  title  of  *The  First  Part  of 
Jeronimo,  with  the  Warres  of  Portugal  land  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Don  Andrea,'  which  was  not  printed  till 
1605,*  is  likewise  not  an  authentic  work  of  Kyd's.  It 
is  attributed  to  him — but  with  great  probability — only 
because,  to  judge  fix>m  the  subject  it  evidently  belongs 
to  '  The  Spanish  Tragedy,'  and  has  been  regarded  as  the 
first  part  of  it,  both  by  Henslowe  and  by  the  printer. 
A.  W.  Schlegel  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  both  of 
these  parts  are  full  of  absurdities,  that  the  author  had 
ventured  upon  describing  the  most  forced  situations  and 
passions,  without  being  aware  of  his  want  of  power,  that 
especially  the  catastrophe  of  the  second  part,  which  is 
intended  to  surpass  every  conceivable  horror,  is  intro- 
duced in  a  trivial  manner,  merely  producing  a  ludicrous 
effect,  and  that  the  whole  was  like  a  jshild's  drawings, 
wholly  unmindful  of  the  laws  of  proportion,  etc.  But 
Schlegel  has  not  merely  forgotten  to  mention  some  other 
essential  defects,  but  has  especially  omitted  to  state  the 
merits  of  the  piece.  He  is  more  particularly  wrong, 
however,  in  treating  'Jeronimo'  and  'The  Spanish  Tragedy' 
as  one  play.  The  two  are  no  more  closely  allied  than 
might  be  said  of  Shakspeare's  '  Henry  V.*  and  '  Henry  IV.,' 
i.  e.,  they  are  independent  dramas,  the  second  of  which  is 
by  no  means  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  first,  but 
is  merely  outwardly  connected  with  it  by  the  subject, 
and  perfectly  intelligible  without  the  former.  On  the 
other  hand,  'Jeronimo,'  as  the  title  intimates,  may  be 
divided  into  two,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  into  three 
different  parts,  which  are  connected  merely  as  regards 
time  and  locality,  that  is,  externally ;  first,  the  history 
of  the  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  plays  the  principal  part ;  secondly,  the 
life  and  death  of  Don  Andrea,  the  lover  of  the  beautiful 

*  Reprinted  in  Dodsley,  iii.  53-98. 
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Bellimperia,  and  thirdly,  if  it  be  desired,  the  deeds  of 
Jeronimo  from  which  the  piece  derives  its  name,  althoogli 
in  reality  he  plays  but  a  very  subordinate  part.  Tdb 
principal  interest  is  decidedly  centred  in  the  story  of 
the  love  of  Don  Andrea  and  Bellimperia ;  both  are  perse- 
cuted by  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  Bellimperia,  who  is 
jealous  of  Andrea's  distinction  and  preferments.  Yet  the 
hero  falls  in  battle,  being  killed,  in  a  most  nnknightly 
fashion,  by  the  followers  of  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  who 
have  hurried  up  just  as  the  latter  has  been  victorioas 
in  a  single  combat.  At  his  funeral, '  at  the  oonoliuion 
of  the  piece,  his  ghost  suddenly  appears  for  no  reason 
but  to  exchange  a  friendly  glance  with  his  friend 
Horatio,  Jeronimo's  son.  At  the  same  time  'fievenge' 
and  Charon  also  appear,  the  former  to  forbid  Andrea'i 
ghost  from  divulging  the  secrets  of  hell,  the  latter  to 
accompany  him  back  to  the  lower  regions.  This  aUegorical 
by-play  is  inserted  so  arbitrarily,  so  inappropriately  and 
so  unmeaningly,  that  it  forms  the  best  standpoint  for 
judging  the  piece  as  regards  its  composition  and  poetical 
character. 

In  this  respect  its  value  is  next  to  nothing.  But  as 
regards  the  delineation  of  character,  the  language  and  in- 
vention, it  is  not  insignificant.  The  characters  of  Jeronimo, 
Horatio,  Andrea,  Prince  Balthazar,  Lorenzo,  and  Lan- 
zarotto,  although  given  in  mere  outlines  with  a  few  bold 
strokes,  are  drawn  with  decision  and  firmness.  The 
language  in  its  rough  brevity  has  something  striking,  bold 
and  energetic  ;  the  whole  is  full  of  life  and  animation,  nay 
it  is  almost  overflowing  with  action,  so  that  for  this  very 
reason  the  development  of  the  characters  and  the  motiyes 
of  the  action  cannot  obtain  their  due  importance.  As 
little  can  the  tragic  pathos,  emotion,  passion,  thought  and 
reflection  become  sufficiently  developed  in  the  rapid  flow 
of  the  dialogue.  But  the  bombast  of  the  vainglorious 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  knights  is  all  the  broader.  Yet 
everything  has  been  done  to  gratify  the  dramatic  taste 
and  the  desire  for  action  in  the  early  English  public,  and 
to  secure  for  the  play  general  approbation. 

*  The  Spanish    Tragedy,   containing    the   Lamentable 
ende  of  Don  Horatio  and  Bellimperia  with  the  pittifnll 
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Death  of  old  Hieronimo,'  printed  in  London  in  1599,* 
Las  been  attributed  to  Kyd,  by  the  safe  testimony  of 
Th.  Hey  wood  in  his  *  Apology  for  Actors/  and  by  an 
attack  in  Ben  Jonson's  *  Cynthia's  Eevel*   (1600)  upon 

*  the  umbrcB  or  ghosts  of  some  three  or  four  plays  departed 
a  dozen  years  since '  which  have  been  again  walking  on 
the  stage,!  and  it  is  probable  that  the  piece  had  been  upon 
the  boards  at  least  since  the  year  16584  ^  second  un- 
doubted work  of  Kyd's  is  the  rather  free  translation  of  a 
play  by  Eobert  Gamier,  the  best  French  dramatist  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  was  printed  in  1595  under  the 
title  of  *  Pompey  the  Great,  his  fair  Cornelia's  Tragedie : 
effected  by  her  Father's  and  Husband's  downe-cast  Death 
and  fortune,  written  in  French  by  that  excellent  Poet, 
K.  Gamier,  and  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Kyd.'  §  With  the  exception  of  these  two  pieces  we  possess 
nothing  that  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  Kyd ;  it 
is  a  mere  arbitrary  conjecture  that  he  is  called  the  author 
of  the  old  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  and  of  the  old  *  Ham- 
let.* From  the  first  two  pieces  we  can,  in  the  meantime, 
only  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  '  Jeronimo,'  and 

*  Soliman  and  Perseda,'  were  written  by  him.  As  regards 
his  'Cornelia,'  a  piece  which  is  constructed  upon  a  mis- 
understood model  of  the  ancients,  it  is  altogether  devoid 
of  dramatic  action,  in  reality  merely  lyrics  and  rhetoric 
in  dialogue.  The  whole  of  the  first  act  consists  of 
one  emphatic  jeremiad  by  Cicero,  about  the  desperate 
condition  of  Eome  as  it  then  was,  its  factitiousness,  it« 
servility,  etc., — a  jeremiad  which  is  continued  at  the  end 
of  the  act  by  the  chorus  in  rhymed  stanzas.     In  this  tone 

*  Reprinted,  Z.c.,  iii.  99-202. 

t  The  Spanish  Tragedy ,  according  to  Henslowe's  Diary,  was  hgaiu 
performed' in  1588. 

X  A.  Mezieres  therefore  rejects  historical  facts,  and  errs  in  regard  to 
the  taste  of  the  people  when  he  (Z.c,  p.  100  ff.)  thinks  that  the  develop- 
ment of  tragedy  and  its  elevation  to  the  height  attained  by  Marlowe 
and  Shakbpeare,  was  occasioned  by  the  so-called  *  Burgher '  tragedy 
which  presented  the  public  with  tragical  events  from  citizen  life  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  immediate  past.  Plays,  like  Arden  of  Faversham^ 
were  no  doubt  not  brought  upon  the  stage  till  the  people  had  seen 
enough  of  tragedies  in  the  style  of  Solifnariy  Hieronimo^  The  SpaniiJi 
Tragedy f  and  Rlarlowe's  Tamburlaine. 

§  Keprinted,  Z.c,  ii.  243-303. 
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it  proceeds  without  a  trace  of  action  throngh  tlie  whole  of 
the  succeeding  act,  till  maledictions  and  outbursts  of  grieC 
on  the  part  of  Cornelia  conclude  the  piece  at  the  same 
point  at  which  it  had  commenced.  A  great  variety  of  in- 
serted maxims,  many  not  devoid  of  depth  of  thought,  give 
occupation  to  the  ghost ;  the  language  is  noble  and  refined 
throughout,  carried  on  in  a  flow  of  rhetoric  at  times 
genuinely  poetical ;  the  blank  verse  is  interwoven  with  a 
number  of  rhymes,  probably  a^  a  reminiscence  of  the 
rhymed  Alexandrines  of  the  original,  but  they  are  handled 
with  skill  and  artistic  tact. 

That  Eyd  was  able  to  translate  such  a  work,  nay,  the 
fact  that  in  its  dedication  to  the  Duchess  of  Sussex,  he 
threatens  to  produce  a  second,  similar  work  (a  tra^dy 
called  *  Portia,'  which,  however,  was  never  published)  not 
only  shows  that  he  wai  a  man  of  learned  culture,  but  also 
that,  at  all  events,  he  must  have  had  a  certain  partiality 
for  the  antique  tendency. 

'  The  Spanish  Tragedy '  formed  a  diametrical  contrast  to 
'  Pompey  the  Great.'  The  former  in  its  general  style  and 
character  is  as  like  'Jeronimo,'  as  natural  sisters  could 
possibly  be.  In  the  iirst  place  it  too  is  not  wanting  iu 
absurdities,   for  the  play  opens  and  is  connected  with 

*  Jeronimo '  by  a  conversation  between  Andrea's  ghost  and 

*  Revenge ;'  both  remain  continually  on  the  stage  as  silent 
invisible  spectators,  ill  order,  at  the  end  of  every  act,  to 
add  a  few  words,  in  which  Andrea  laments  over  the  delay 
in  the  revenge  of  his  death  upon  the  Infanta  Balthazar, 
and  Eevenge  admonishes  him  to  be  patient ;  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  act  both  return  satisfied  to  the  lower  regions. 
Then  Bellimperia  suddenly  falls  in  love  with  Horatio,  who 
now  steps  into  Andrea's  place,  and  is  persecuted  by  Lorenzo, 
at  first  without  any  cause  whatever,  and  is  finally  assassin- 
ated. By  some  means  which  remain  perfectly  unexplained 
and  incomprehensible,  Lorenzo  keeps  old  Jeronimo  from 
the  Court,  so  that  he  cannot  bring  forward  his  accusation 
against  the  murderers  of  his  son.  Jeronimo  is  consequently 
seized  with  madness,  which,  however,  suddenly  turns  into 
a  well-calculated  and  prudent  action.  The  conclusion  of 
the  piece  is  a  general  massacre,  in  which  Jeronimo,  after 
having  killed  Lorenzo,  bites  off  his  own  tongue,  stabs  the 
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Diike  of  Castile,  and  then  himself  with  a  penknife ;  all  of 
which  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court  and  of  the 
halberdiers.  In  spite  of  these  absurdities  the  piece  never- 
theless has  a  hidden  poetic  power,  from  which  one  cannot 
quite  escape.  It  is  full  of  drastic  animation,  almost  more 
so  than  '  Jeronimo,'  but  likewise  too  rich  in  action ;  the 
char£^)ters  throughout  are  drawn  powerfully  and  sharply, 
except  that  all  are  too  much  inclined  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  their  passions,  even  to  senselessness.  The  re- 
presentation of  tragic  pathos,  although  frequently  exag- 
gerated in  some  passages,  nevertheless  possesses  a  terrible 
effect,  for  instance  where  old  Jeronimo  and  his  wife  ex- 
press their  grief  over  the  loss  of  their  noble,  chivalrous 
son.  Above  all  things,  however,  to  an  ordinary  spectator 
the  piece  is  throughout  full  of  interest,  captivating  aiid 
affecting ;  not  a  moment  is  left  empty,  not  a  scene  without 
internal  movement. 

This  at  once  explains  why  no  piece  was  more  generally 
ridiculed  by  contemporary  and  younger  poets,  than  *  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,'  and  also  why  it  nevertheless  long 
remained  a  favourite  play  with  the  people,  longer  than 
'  Jeronimo,*  so  that  oven  in  1602,  Ben  Jonson,  in  behalf  of  a 
revival  of  the  piece,  improved  several  passages,  and  added 
some  scenes  (which,  however,  were  very  superfluous,  al- 
though written  by  a  ready  pen).  In  spite  of  its  close  inter- 
nal resemblance  to  *  Jeronimo,*  it  still  seems  to  me  doubtful 
whether  both  pieces  were  composed  by  the  same  author. 
From  together  with  the  general  similarity  of  style  and 
character,  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  treat- 
ment. Kyd,  as  is  proved  from  the  above  translation  and 
'  The  Spanish  Tragedy,*  was  fond  of  long,  exhaustive  effu- 
sions of  passion  and  emotion,  his  brush  is  broad  and 
powerful,  his  colours  deep  and  full,  whereas  the  writer  of 
'Jeronimo'  shows  an  inclination  in  the  very  opposite 
direction.  *  The  Spanish  Tragedy '  displays  a  higher  and 
more  learned  culture :  the  persons  frequently  quote  Latin 
verses,  and  even  Italian  phrases  are  occasionally  thrown 
in;  Olympus  with  all  its  gods,  is,  so  to  say,  the  third 
word  in  the  moutKs  of  all  the  speakers.  Of  all  this  there 
is  no  trace  in  *  Jeronimo.*  As  regards  the  composition, 
moreover,  *  The  Spanish  Tragedy  *  is  treated  more  drama- 
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tically,  and  is  better  rounded  ofif;  the  love  betweea  Horatao 
and  Bellimperia  obyionsly  forms  the  central  point  upoa 
which  everything  turns,  whereas  '  Jeronimo '  nms  oft 
in  an  epic  succession  and  parallelism  of  eventa.  The 
diction  in  *  Jeronimo*  is  tame  and  poor,  short  and  sketofaj, 
rapid  and  springing  like  a  small  waterfall;  in  'The 
Spanish  Tragedy,'  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rich  toA 
flowing  like  a  broad  and  agitated  stream ;  the  bknk 
verse,  in  the  former  is  rugged,  very  free  and  irregular, 
in  the  latter,  however,  although  somewhat  monotonom, 
runs  on  regularly  within  its  own  limits,  and  is  intermixed 
with  a  number  of  long  passages  in  rhyme,  which  are  mare 
numerous  and  longer  than  in  *  Jeronimo.'  I  am  therefon 
inclined  to  believe  that  *  Jeronimo '  was  indeed  origiiuilly 
written  by  Kyd,  but  that  it  was  an  older  piece,  and  henoe 
one  written  in  prose,  or  in  the  old  long-drawn,  rhyming 
lines,  which  moreover — when,  after  1586,  blank  vene 
through  Marlowe's  influence  had  become  generallj 
popular — was  perhaps  re- written  in  blank  verse  by  some 
other  younger  poet.  This  may  also  have  been  the  case 
with  '  Soliman  and  Perseda ;'  for  the  power  that  blank 
verse  must  have  exercised,  soon  after  Marlowe  introduced 
it  upon  the  popular  stage,  is  evident  from  the  striking 
example  of  the  already  mentioned  old  play  *  The  Famoiu 
Victories  of  Henry  V.'  which  was  written  in  prose,  but 
was  printed  in  lines  chopped  up  in  the  most  arbitrary 
fashion,  obviously  only  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having 
been  composed  in  blank  verse. 

In  further  proof  of  my  opinion,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a 
second  passage  in  Ben  J  onsen's  Introduction  to  '  Cynthia's 
Revels,'  where  it  is  written :  *  Another  .  .  .  swears  down 
all  that  sit  about  him,  that  the  old  Hieronimo,  as  it  wu 
first  (icted,  was  the  only  best  and  judiciously  penned  play 
in  Europe.'*  These  words  have  been  referred  to  'The 
Spanish  Tragedy;'  but  the  printed  title,  as  well  as  that 
generally  given  to  the  piece  was  *  I'he  Spanish  Tragedie,' 
it  is  thus  referred  to  in  Hey  wood's  *  Apology  for  Acton ' 
and  elsewhere.  Besides  this,  according  to  Henslowe'a 
'Diary'  (p.  201,  223),  Ben  Jonson  in  1601  first  made  those 

♦  The  Works  of  Ben  Jonsoii.  By  Barry  Cornwall,  London,  1S38, 
p.  71. 
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iprovements  and  additions  to  'The  Spanish  Tragedy,' 
Inch  are  expressly  mentioned  on  the  title-page  of  the 
iition  of  1602.  Now  as  *  Cynthia's  Revels'  appeiired  as 
ily  as  1600,  the  words  as  it  was  first  acted,  cannot  apply  to 
leee  additions.  Then,  however,  nothing  remains  but  to 
tfer  them  to  '  Jeronimo,'  and  an  earlier  form  of  the  same, 
id  my  hypothesis  is  naturally  justified. 
ThonMs  Lodge,  the  friend  of  G.  Peele,  Greene  and 
Arlowe,  but  probably  somewhat  older  than  the  two 
tter,  studied  (according  to  Wood)  at  Oxford  about  1573, 
id  appeared  as  an  author  and  probably  as  a  writer  of 
lays,  as  early  as  1580.*  With  the  exception  of  some 
imphlets  and  tales  (among  which  his  'Eosalynde — 
nphues  Golden  Legacy,'  1590,  the  source  of  Shakspeare's 
ks  You  Like  It ' — ^is  the  most  excellent),  we  possess  only 
vo  of  his  plays :  *  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,'  and  the 
jooking  Glass  for  London  and  England,'  the  latter  of  which 
as  produced  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Greene.  What 
lare  he  took  in  the  latter  cannot,  of  course,  be  decided;  on 
le  title  page  of  the  earliest  print  of  1594,f  Lodge  is  named 
rst,  perhaps,  therefore,  the  greater  portion  was  his,  and 
reene  merely  his  assistant.  The  play,  which  was  acted  by 
enslowe's  company  in  1591,  is,  however,  a  weak  pro- 
iction,  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  loosely  connected 
enes  representing  the  King  of  Nineveh,  his  wives  and 
.traps,  and  the  whole  nation  sunk  in  the  deepest  im- 
orality.  Some  visitations  from  God, — a  flash  of  lightning 
hich  kills  the  King's  sister  and  his  Queen,  the  lovely  Remi- 
a,  and  another  which  strikes  his  favourite,  the  miserable 
irasite  Radagon — prove  of  no  avail.  Finally,  in  answer 
)  the  repeated  requests  of  an  angel,  there  appears  in 
[ineveh  the  prophet  Jonah  (whose  well  known  story  is 
kewise  interwoven),  and  he  preaches  repentance ;  tbere- 
pon  all  are  converted,  and  the  whole  end's  in  general  satis- 
action  by  Jehovah  descending  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  and 
)roclaiming  mercy  instead  of  justice.  The  Prophet  Hosea  is 
present  during  the  whole  performance  (with  the  exception 
of  the  first  act  and  the  last  scene)  without  taking  any  part 
in  the  play  ;  he  is  a  silent,  invisible  observer  of  the  various 

•  In  Dodsley.  I.e.,  viii.  3  f.    Collier,  I.e.,  ill.  213  f. 

t  Keprinted  in  Dyce's  edition  of  Greene's  Dramatic  Works,  i.  59  flf. 
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characters,  merely  in  order,  at  the  end  of  every  soeoA 
to  address  an  e:diortation — usually  in  rhyming  Imes— to 
the  public,  or  rather  to  London  and  all  England,  showing 
them  that  the  great  nation  of  the  West  which*  is  as  dee|)lr, 
and  even  more  deeply  degraded,  should  take  an  exampb 
from  Nineveh  (hence  the  title).  The  audience  is  dismissed 
with  a  similar  exhortation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah. 

This  play  has  been  considered  a  kind  of  satire  or  ironicd 
defence  of  the  Puritanical  attacks  upon  the  theatre,  and 
no  doubt  is  a  piece  with  a  tendency.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
careful  investigations,  I  have  not  been  able  to  disoover 
any  irony  and  satire ;  hence,  I  believe  that  it  was  written 
with  the  same  object  as  Peele's  *  David  and  Bethsabe,'  iei, 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  zealots,  who  oontinuallj 
maintained  that  nothing  but  secular,  unholy  thinA 
injurious  to  religion  and  morality,  were  brought  upon  & 
stage,  and  that  the  drama  had  completely  forgotten  the 
original  object  which  it  had  in  view  at  tibe  time  of  the 
Mysteries  and  Moral  Plays.  The  piece  is  therefore  inte- 
resting in  so  far,  as  it  shows  in  what  manner  poets,  IQn 
Lodge  and  Greene,  endeavoured  to  combine  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  old  Moralities  with  the  demands  of  the  then 
existing  state  of  art.  It  is,  as  it  were,  both  a  Moral  and  a 
Miracle  Play  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Greene  and  Marlowe, 
but  just  thereby  a  striking  proof  that  the  old  MoralitieB 
and  Mysteries  could  not  be  revived  in  this  manner,  1.6., 
with  the  express  tendency  of  moral  and  religious  instmo- 
tion.  The  attempt  could  not  but  fail,  because  it  contra- 
dicted both  the  general  spirit  of  the  national  culture,  and 
more  especially  the  course  and  the  object  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  art  in  England. 

*  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War ;  Lively  sette  forth  in  the 
true  Tragedies  of  Marias  and  Scilla,  Written  by  Thomai 
Lodge,*  (London,  1594),*  first  shows  us  the  dramatist  in  hie 
true  and  natural  character.  Collier  conjectures  thatthfi 
play  must  have  appeared  soon  after  Marlowe's  '  Tambiup-  W 
laine '  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  indeed  written  in  blank 
verse,  but  still  profusely  interspersed  with  long  passages 
in  rhyme  and  also  rhyming  couplets,  and  as  the  third  ac<  j^ 
*  Reprinted  in  Dodsley,  io.,  pp.  11-88.  I, 
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^ntains  a  scene  (where  Sulla  returns  as  victor  over  Mith- 
dates}  which  is  evidently  intended  to  be  an  imitation  of, 
id  to  surpass  a  similar  scene  in  '  Tamburlaine.'  And  in 
ict  granting  Marlowe's  greater  independence  and  origi- 
iMty — it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Lodge  in  this  case 
id  take  his  friend's  style  as  his  model.  In  general  he  is 
ifeiior  to  Marlowe  in  poetical  power,  Marlowe  evidently 
Ofisesses  the  greater  dramatic  talent.  In  many  respects, 
owever,  Lodge  surpasses  him ;  in  the  first  place  his  style 
\  less  infected  by  Marlowe's  inclination  to  pomposity 
r  speech  and  action,  without,  however — like  Greene's 
iction — as  frequently,  so  to  speak,  ending  in  smoke.  He 
bows  himself  to  be  free  of  that  immoderate  pathos 
rhich  constantly  drowns  itself  by  its  own  voice,  and  of 
bat  striving  of  Kyd's  and  Marlowe's,  forcibly  to  raise 
lie  effect  of  the  drama  to  an  unnatural  height  by  means  of 
iolent  actions,  unheard-of  situations  and  exaggerated 
utbursts  of  passion.  Nay,  in  him  we  first  meet  with  a 
oieboding  of  that  elevating,  conciliatory  element  -in  the 
onoeption  of  the  tragic  which  surrounds  Shakspeare's 
tagedies  with  an  irresistible  charm. 
In  order  to  give  this  element  its  proper  force,  Jjodge 
dems  to  have  found  himself  obliged  to  remodel  the  his- 
vrical  subject  so  completely,  that  his  drama  can  scarcely 
e  called  historical.  These  deviations  from  history  can, 
owever,  only  partially  be  called  happy.  In  Lodge, 
larius — from  the  very  commencement,  more  humane, 
lobler  and  more  generous — concludes  the  course  of  his 
ctions,  not  as  in  history  with  a  five  days'  butchery 
if  his  opponents,  but  with  a  generous  act  of  self-control » 
ij  releasing  the  imprisoned  wife  and  sister  of  Sulla,  and 
ending  them  to  meet  his  approaching  deadly  enemy. 
le  dies  soon  after,  called  away  by  seven  eagles  flying 
ound  his  head,  that  is  to  say,  by  as  many  messengers  from 
he  gods,  in  place  of,  as  in  history,  being  driven  by  pangs 
f  conscience  into  the  vice  of  drinking,  and  of  perishing 
bereby.  This  deviation  is  one  of  the  happy  ones,  for  it 
ras  dramatically  necessary  that  the  two  heroes  of  the 
iftce  should  be  placed  in  distinct  contrast  to  each  other, 
id  also  it  is  in  reality  unimportant,  for  his  severe  })ang8 
"  conr-icience  prove  that  Marius  was,  in  trnth,  better  than 
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his  bloody  deeds  which  were  the  promptings  of  the  moment 
As  a  contrast  to  him,  the  poet  nas  described  Siilk 
throughout  the  play  as  an  ambitious,  revengeful,  hard- 
hearted character,  thirsting  only  for  despotic  power ;  asd, 
with  keen  psychological  insight,  and  a  remarkable  talei^ 
for  describing  characters,  the  historical  material  has  \xm 
worked  out  into  the  picture  of  a  complete  and  living 
personality  which,  by  the  peculiar  feature  of  a  spirited,  .| 
cutting  sarcasm  (with  which  Sulla  sends  his  yictim  to 
death),  receives  something  extremely  characteristic  and 
piquant.  But  suddenly  all  the  colours  and  features  of 
the  picture  become  changed,  and  Sulla  falls,  not  only  out 
of  his  historical  part,  but  also  out  of  his  dramatic  cha- 
racter ;  for  at  the  conclusion,  when  at  the  height  of  his  ac- 
quired power  and  greatness,  upon  hearing  of  the  courageooB 
death  of  the  younger  Marius,  and  is  thus  rid  of  his  last 
enemy,  he  suddenly  begins  to  make  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  eai-thly  happiness,  renounces  his  rank  and  retires 
into  private  life.  After  a  short  intermediate  scene— in 
which,  with  equanimity  he  bears  the  insults  of  two  common, 
half-witted  citizens,  thereby  preserving  the  seriousness 
of  his  conversion — a  genius  appears,  telling  him,  in  Latin 
verses,  of  his  approaching  death ;  whereupon,  with  sub- 
lime words  of  consolation  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  Sulla 
dies,  *  like  the  Arabian  phoenix,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  sun/ 
It  is  obvious  that  Lodge's  object  was  to  give  the  whole 
an  elevating,  conciliatory  conclusion ;  however  this  conclu- 
sion does  not  only  give  no  satisfaction  to  poetical  justice, 
but  the  poet,  by  making  both  heroes  perfectly  equal  in 
their  death,  at  the  same  time  destroys  the  internal  unity 
of  his  drama.  It  has  now,  in  reality,  become  two  dramas, 
as  indeed  the  title  intimates ;  the  two  are  merely  externally 
allied,  the  one  representing  the  life  and  death  of  Marius, 
the  other  the  fortunate  fate  of  Sulla,  who  is  favoured  by 
the  gods  even  in  death.  The  piece  becomes  a  mere  glorifi- 
cation of  blind  fortune,  of  the  arbitrary  favour  of  the  gods, 
and  this  seems  finally  to  be  the  expressed  fundamental 
idea  of  the  play,  which,  unmotived  and  contradictory 
as  it  is  here  developed,  is  not  only  undramatical,  but  also 
unpoetical. 

Although,  accordingly,  Lodged  attempt  in  this  definite 
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fundamental  thought — to  rivet  the  loose  connection  of  his 
poem  by  an  ideal  unity,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  more 
perfect  form — completely  failed,  and  although  his  attempt 
to  give  the  tragic  element  a  higher  significance  was 
scarcely  half  successful,  yet  it  is  this  very  attempt  which 
makes  his  work  highly  interesting,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  any  more  of  his 
dramatic  works.  We  may,  however,  console  ourselves  with 
the  conjecture  that,  as  no  other  of  his  plays  seems  to  have 
been  printed,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  is  by  far 
the  best  of  all  his  dramas. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THOMAS  NASH  AND  OEORGE  PEELS. 

According  to  Greene's  opinion,  that  is,  supposing  the  ftn< 
well  words  addressed  to  his  colleagnes  at  the  end  of  Idl 
*  Groatsworth  of  Wit,'  are  meant  to  refer  to  Lodge  under  the 
name  of  Young  Juvenal — Lodge  seems  to  have  had  a  spedil 
talent  for  satirical  and  cutting  wit ;  his  other  pieoee  wen 
therefore,  perhaps  comedies.  Yet  Meres,  in  his  '  Palkdis 
Tamia,'  does  not  mention  him  among  the  distingoisiNd 
comic  writers  of  his  day ;  among  the  first  mentioned  of 
those,  however,  we  do  find  the  name  of  the  weU-known 
j>amphletist  Thomas  Nash,  And  yet  even  of  him  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  we  know  nothing  further  than 
that  he  was  bom  in  Leostoffe,  in  Suffolk,  probably  about 
the  year  1564,  and  that  he  was  already  in  his  grave  in 
1601*.  He  in  so  far  shares  the  same  fate  as  Lodge,  as  we 
l)08sess  of  his  dramatic  works  only  one  piece  that  was 
written  entirely  by  himself,  (*  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,' 
which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Marlowe  and  is  proba- 
bly for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  latter),  whereas  there 
exist  numerous  specimens  of  his  pamphlets  and  contro- 
versial treatises.  In  the  latter,  we  everywhere  find  the 
skilful  writer,  the  keen  satirist,  but  more  especially  the 
terrible  disputant  in  single  combat,  which  he  proved 
himself,  for  instance  in  his  literary  contest  with  Gabriel 
Harvey  ;  we  find  a  penetrating  mind,  which  knows  at  the 
first  glance  how  to  attack  the  weak  points  of  his  enemy; 
a  ready  wit,  more  cutting  than  comic,  which  explains  how 
it  was  that  one  of  his  lost  dramas,  *The  Isle  of  Dogs.' 
could  lead  to  his  being  imprisoned;  we  find  also  acute 
remarks  and  elegance  of  style,  but  no  depth  of  feeling,  no 
greatness  of  mind,  no  productiveness  and  a  want  of  an 
ideal  character. 

The  same  merits  and  defects  are  manifested    in  the 
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tic  work  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  entitled 
asant  Oomedie,  called  Summers  last  Will  and  Testa- 
Written  by  Thomas  Nash  (London  1600);'*  to 
from  some  allusions  to  the  events  of  the  time  it  must 
been  written  in  the  autumn  of  1592.  Did  we  not 
from  other  quarters  that  the  author  was  a  man  of 
d  culture,  who  had  studied  at  Cambridge  and  taken 
^e  of  B.A.  in  1585,  almost  every  page  of  this  drama 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact.  The  piece 
ere  allegory  in  which  all  possible  gods  and  mytho- 
l  figures  take  a-  part ;  it  is  profusely  furbished  up 
classical  erudition,  Latin  quotations,  and  learned 
»ns,  but  like  every  mere  allegory  is  a  cold,  dry,  and 
lome  production.  Summer  "  the  king  of  the  world," 
eak  and  decrepid,  and  led  by  Autumn  and  Winter, 
)  to  make  his  will,  but  first  summons  all  the  servants, 
J3  and  princes  of  his  kingdom  (Ver,  Solstitium,  Sol, 
Bacchus,  etc.),  in  order  to  take  them  to  account. 
J — as  everyone  must  see — in  itself  a  very  undramatic 
t,  and  upon  it  the  dramatic  form  is  enforced  against 
•y  nature.  But,  making  allowance  for  this  ill-chosen 
t  and  overlooking  the  defects  resulting  from  it,  we 
icknowledge  that  the  whole  possesses  much  wit  and 
lity,  and  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  breathe 
d  interest  into  the  subject.  To  effect  this,  Nash  at 
ry  beginning  makes  the  ghost  of  Will  Summer,  the 
s  court-jester  of  Henry  VIII.,  appear  as  the  prologue, 
1  a  most  amusing  manner,  forget  his  own  character 
Idenly  acting  that  of  Mr.  Toy  (the  name  of  the  actor 
lays  the  part),  and  as  suddenly  again  changing  into 
rson  of  Will  Summer.  The  whole  part  is  carried  on 
I  twilight  between  illusion  and  reality ;  and,  as  Will 
er  at  the  conclusion  of  the  introductory  scene  an- 
BS  with  a  clever  turn  of  speech,  that  he  intends 
ling  on  the  stage  to  witness  the  play,  and  as  in 
e  not  only  remains,  but,  by  means  of  interspersed 
cs,  continually  criticises  and  ridicules  the  play, 
►et,  and  the  actors,  and  as,  at  the  end,  the  play 
begins  with  Will  Summer  first  personifying  Mr. 
id  then  the  court-jester  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  whole 

*  Beprinted  in  Dodsley,  Z.c,  ix.  13-79. 
I.  K 
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pieoe  appears  enveloped  in  the  same  wavering  li 
and  the  drama  becomes  a  mere  dramatical  joke, 
form,  by  which  the  allegory  is  rendered  tolerable,  bi! 
the  same  time  destroyed,  makes  the  play  somewhat : 
resting.  It  proves,  not  only  that  the  poets  already  actc 
possessed  the  positive  consciousness  that  the  aUegoi 
itself  was  dramatically  impossible,  and  hence  compa' 
only  with  a  self-destruction  of  tlie  dramatic  illusion, 
also  shows  that  this  mode  of  treating  art  ironically — w. 
the  romantic  school  declared  to  be  the  highest  perfectic 
poetry — was  attempted,  in  the  domain  of  comedy  at  1( 
200  years  before  them,  and  was  therefore  not  even  a 
invention.  It  however  likewise  proves  that  Nash  certa 
was  a  scholar  and  possessed  a  refined,  ingenious  and 
morous  mind,  but  that  he  was  neither  a  poet  nor  a  dn 
tist,  for  although  capable  of  producing  an  intellectual  { 
he  was  not  capable  of  creating  a  drama. 

I  have  placed  Nash  and  Lodge  before  George  J 
(although  the  former  certainly  and  the  latter  probab 
somewhat  younger),  so  as,  in  my  discussion  to  place 
three  representatives  of  the  pre-Shakspearian  dra 
nearer  to  one  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ( 
Greene  and  Marlowe,  Peele  was  the  most  distinguished  tc 
among  those  dramatists  who  prepared  the  way  for  S 
speare.  Greene  in  his  '  Groats  worth  of  Wit,'  mentions '. 
perhaps  with  a  certain  partiality,  as  a  poet  in  no  res 
inferior  to,  and  in  many  respects  *'  rarer  "  than  Mar! 
and  Lodge ;  Nash  (1588)  calls  him  "•'iprimus  verhi 
artifex ; "  and  Meres  (Z.c.)  mentions  him,  after  Marl 
before  Kyd  and  Shakspeare,  as  one  of  the  best  tragic  wr 
of  his  time.  According  to  recently  discovered  docum( 
Peele  wns  of  good  family,  bom  in  1658,  not  in  Devons] 
but  probably  in  London,  studied  at  Oxford,  where 
resided  for  nine  years,  and  in  1577  took  his  degree  of  I 
that  of  M.A.  in  1579  and  returned  to  London  in  1 
Here  he  lived  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Greene,  MarL 
Lodge,  Nash,  and  others,  probably  earning  his  living 
his  pen.  Although  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
lived  in  that  dissolute  and  licentious  manner  which,  i 
seems,  was  the  fashion  with  the  so-called  authors  by 
fession  of  the  day ;  sometimes  starving  in  misery,  sc 
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'^hen  a  lucky  chance  filled  his  purse,  in  revelry  and 
The  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Merry  Conceited  jests 
**eele/  which  was  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
^^Hts  him  as  a  low  and  common  swindler,  but,  apart 
^  ^me  single  features,  this  is  doubtless  a  complete 
Aiood  or  fiction,  and  employs  his  popular  name  merely 
•  signboard  for  favour  with  the  public.  Peele's  moral 
^acter  however,  as  Greene  intimates,  was  so  far  from 
g  spotless,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  circulate  such 
)n8  about  him.  According  to  Meres  he  was  already  in 
,Tave  in  1598.* 

ele*s  earliest  yet  known  literary  productions,  are  some 
lendatory  verses  to  Watson's  *  Hecatompathia,'  a  collec- 
of  sonnets  printed  in  1582.  Others  of  his  poetical 
9  which  likewise  fall  to  the  time  of  his  sojourn 
cford,  especially  a  translation  of  the  *Iphigenia'  of 
)ideSy  have  been  lost.f  His  earliest  drama — sup- 
to  be  his  first  from  a  remark  by  Nash  on  Greene's 
aphon ' — is  the  '  Arraignment  of  Paris,'  which  was 
3d  without  his  name  in  15844  However,  if  'The 
ry  of  the  two  valiant  Knights,  Syr  Clyomon,  Knight 
>  Golden  Sheeld,  sonne  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
iHamydes  the  White  Knight,  etc'  (London,  1599)  § 
lly  from  his  pen — as  Dyce  seems  to  think  it  necessary 
jpose,  because  in  one  of  the  copies  of  the  old  edition  in 
iyle  of  writing  at  the  time,  Peele  is  called  the  author — 
this  play  must  at  all  events  be  older  than  the 
kignment  of  Paris.'  But  I  am  inclined  to  believQ 
although  in  style  it  is  closely  allied  to  Peele's  oldest 
,  it  may  not  have  been  written  by  hiin,  but  by  one  of 
imediate  predeoesois  from  the  seventh  decade.  At 
ents  it  stands  upon  a  lower  stage  of  dramatic  culture 
the  '  Arraignment  of  Paris.'  The  language  is  older 
Qiore  disjointed,  the  verse  is  that  of  the  rhymed 

»e,  The  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Greene  and 
PeeU,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Authors  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
ider  Dyoe.  London,  1861,  p.  323  ff.  My  having — in  the  above 
ents  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  Peele*s  life — exclusively 
id  the  recently  discovered  document,  according  to  which  Peele, 
worn  witness  in  a  law-suit,  made  those  statements  himself,  is 
d  by  the  public  and  judicial  character  of  the  document, 
jrce,  l.c,  324.  X  Dyce,  p.  333.  §  Dyce,  p.  487-535. 
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Alexandrine  of  fourteen  syllables  (except  tliat  it  is  more 
freely  handled)  which  was  the  prevailing  verse  in  the  popu- 
lar theatre  before  the  introduction  of  blank  verse ;  the  dic- 
tion is  broad  and  clumsy,  the  dialogue  wholly  devoid  of  all 
dialectical  skill.  The  subject  is  an  indiflFerent  ehivalrcms 
romance,  with  dragons  and  sorcerers,  wandering  kni^ts 
and  lost  princesses,  more  of  a  dialoguised  narrative  ihan  a 
drama ;  with  long  speeches,  which  frequently  give  a  re- 
petition of  what  the  spectator  has  just  seen,  it  is,  in  fact,  foil 
of  incidents,  but  without  any  real  action ;  there  is  still  no 
trace  of  dramatic  finish  and  scenic  arrangement,  and  the 
characters  are  described  in  a  very  general  manner,  still 
without  individual  colouring.  Lastly,  it  also  frequently 
resembles  the  Moralities:  the  fool  or  clown  is  called 
*  Subtle  Shift,*  and,  as  such,  is  more  expressly  characterised 
by  the  epithet  of  Vice;*  two  allegorical  figures,  Siunoor 
and  Providence,  are  suddenly  introduced  into  the  action, 
the  former  in  order  to  report  to  Cl^'omon,  the  hero,  what 
has  happened  during  his  absence,  the  latter  in  order  to 
take  an  active  part,  and  to  withhold  Clyomon's  beloved 
Neromis,  from  committing  a  rash  and  unnecessary  suicide; 
nay,  the  clown  of  the  play  once  expressly  calls  it  a  *  pageant,' 
a  proof  that  it  must  have  been  written  when  this  word 
was  still  the  usual  and  general  term  applied  to  the  various 
species  of  dramas.  If  nevertheless  the  piece  is  attributed 
to  Peele,  it  would  have  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  an  early 
youthful  production,  that  he  wrote  it  at  Oxford,  long 
before  his  return  to  London,  and  that  subsequently  he 
handed  it  over  to  a  company  of  actors.  However,  this 
expedient  also  I  consider  to  be  inadmissible,  because  in  my 
opinion,  to  judge  from  its  spirit  and  character,  the  play 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  written  by  an  immature  youth. 
Peele's  *  Arraignment  of  Paris,'  which  calls  itself  *  a 
Pastorall,  presented  before  the  Queene*s  Majestie  by  tbe 
Children  of  her  Chapell,*  *  is  a  court  dr^ma  in  tbe  style  of 
Lilly,  that  is,  no  free  composition,  but  intended  to  be  an 
exhibition  to  delight  and  flatter  the  Queen;  hence  it  is 
poor  in  action,  but  all  the  richer  in  gallant  phrasefli 
furbished  up  with  songs  (among  which  is  one  in  Italian) 
and  all  kinds  of  love  scenes  between  shepherds  and  shep- 

♦  Dyce,  Z.c,  347-71. 
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herdesses,  nymphs  and  the  terrestrial  gods  of  Mount  Ida ; 
these  are  inappropriately  and  externally  appended  to  the 
■abject.  The  play  is  interesting  only  as  regards  language 
and  versification.*  It  is  merely  when  contrasted  to  the 
prevailing  **  euphtiism  "  that  the  diction  throughout  ap- 
pears firee  and  natural,  suitable  and  fluent,  not  without 
gzaoe  and  harmony  in  sound  and  rhyme,  but  also,  when 
Oompared  with  the  earlier  dramatic  attempts,  much  more 
•droit  i^nd  more  poetical.  We  must  therefore  assume 
that  Peele  was  the  first  to  oppose  Lilly's  affected,  arti- 
ficial mode  of  expression,  and  to  make  the  attempt  of 
aooustoming  the  ears  of  the  Court  to  the  true  language  of 
poetry  and  to  a  poetically  elevated  style.  It  is  chiefly 
lor  this  reason  that  Nash  praises  him  as  primus  verhorum 
mrUfex,  In  the  style  of  verse  we  indeed  meet  with  the 
Alexandrines,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  long  fourteen 
mrllabic  line  alternates  with  the  shorter  ten  syllabic,  and 
tibat  the  latter  predominates.  These  ten-syllabic  Alexan- 
drines Peele  treats  so  freely  (by  often  completely  omitting 
the  osBSura)  that  at  flrst  bight  they  might  be  taken  for 
rhymed  blank  verse.  As  he  no  doubt  may  have  done  this 
m  some  of  his  earlier  plays,  none  of  which,  unfortunately, 
have  been  preserved,  his  diction  may  have  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  bridge  by  which  Marlowe  proceeded  on  his  great 
undertaking  of  introducing  blank  verse  on  to  the  popular 
stage. 

Of  Peele's  other  works,  which  first  show  us  the  poet 
in  his  true  colours,  I  consider  'The  Old  Wife's  Tale,  a 
pleasant  conceited  Comedie,*  (London  1595.)  f  to  be  his 
earliest,  and  after  *  David  and  Bethsabe,'  his  best  work. 

♦  The  princi]>al  points  are,  that  Paris  is  accused  by  Jimo  and  Pallas 
before  the  assfmblecl  gods  for  having  pronounced  an  unjust  sentence ; 
he  is  released  without  punishment,  but  ixf  his  fair  complainants 
persist  in  their  appeal  and,  as  it  were,  annul  his  sentence,  the  law- 
Bolt  18  recommenced  and  the  decision  left  in  the  hands  of  Diana,  who 
then  aivards  the  fatal  apple,  not  to  any  of  the  three  gocldesses  but  to 
the  wise  nymph  Eliza,  who  is  as  chaste  as  she  is  beautiful  and  power- 
liiL  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus  of  course  agree  to  this  decision  and  lay 
all  their  gifts  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen ;  nay,  at  the  end  even  the  three 
Fates  put  in  an  appearance  in  order,  in  a  Latin  chant,  to  deliver  up 
the  emblems  of  their  power,  and  therewith  the  power  itself  to  tho 
exalted  nymph. 

t  Dyee,  p.  441-59. 
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It  is  a  dramatised  old  wife  s  tale  narrated  to  three  erring 
fancies — Frolic,  Antic  and  Fantastic ;  she  has,  however, 
scarcely  commenced  with  a  kind  of  explanation,  whea 
the  story  itself  begins  to  be  incorporated,  and  to  pftfls 
over  into  action  before  the  eyes  of  the  listeners.  The 
whole  action  is  treated  quite  in  the  style  of  a  faiiy  tale, 
always  wavering  in  the  peculiar  twilight  between  dream- 
ing and  waking,  between  profound  sense  and  nonseiifle, 
between  childish  play  and  matured  humour,  but  always 
pointing  symbolically  to  the  main  point  of  the  stoiy, 
to  pure  goodness  of  heart,  and  that  unpretentious  aj^ 
unconscious  virtue  whose  reward  falls  into  its  own 
hands ;  whereas  clever  intention,  boastful  gallantry,  blind 
foolishness,  nay,  even  devoted  love  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  trusting  too  much  to  its  own  power,  exert  them- 
selves in  vain.  This  ingenious  poetic  thought  animates 
and  connects  the  confused  number  of  scenes,  in  which 
appear  successively,  two  brothers,  who  have  lost  their 
sisters,  then  a  proud,  insolent  giant,  accompanied  by  an 
enamoured  fool,  the  former  swaggering  about  with  his 
double-edged  sword,  the  latter  pouring  forth  his  senti- 
mentalities, lastly,  a  knight  errant,  who  is  devoting  his 
whole  fortune  to  pay  the  hard-hearted  sexton  for  the 
burial  of  a  poor  man ;  they  are  now  all  on  their  way  to 
find  respectively  the  lovely  princess,  the  sisters  and  the 
beloved  lady  and  to  liberate  them  from  the  hands  of  an 
old  sorcerer.  None  of  them  succeed  in  their  project, 
except  the  knight  errant,  and  he  only  with  the  help  of 
the  ghost  of  the  poor  Jack  whose  body  he  caused  to  be 
buried.  The  whole  play — which  is  written  in  prose,  and 
with  only  occasional  passages  in  blank  verse,  which  are 
perhaps  later  remodellings — in  contrast  to  the  *  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris,'  and  *  Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamydes,*  has  only 
the  one  fault  of  being  too  sketchy  and  passing  by  too 
quickly  like  shadows  on  a  wall. 

This  dry  and  sketchy  brevity  which  leaves  the  skeleton 
of  the  drama,  the  action,  shorn  and  bare  without  flesh 
and  blood,  without  any  detail  in  the  development,  soarody 
permitting  emotion  and  passion,  sentiment  and  reflection 
to  express  themselves  in  words — was  the  opposite  &nlt 
into  which  the  popular  drama  fell,  before  the  time  of 
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Mnrlowe.  after  having  rid  itself  of  the  long  pulpit  orations 
of  the  Moralities,  and  the  equally  long  controversies 
of  Haywood's  Interludes.  But  poets  became  so  conscious 
ihat  action  was  the  soul  of  the  drama,  and  the  public  was 
00  much  pleased  with  the  innovation  and  attached  so 
mnch  importance  to  it,  that  the  consideration  of  all  the 
other  dramatic  elements  was  absorbed  in  this.  We  meet 
with  this  one-sidedness  not  merely  in  old  *Jeronimo,'  in 
'Soliinan  and  Perseda,'  but  also  in  all  of  Peele's  works 
^with  the  exception  of  *  David  and  Bethsabe  *),  and  a^ain 
in  some  of  R.  Greene's  dramas.  Thus  *The  Battel  of 
Aloazar  fought  in  Barbarie,  etc'  (London  1594),'*  is  a 
mero  battle-jJiece  and  was  published  soon  after  Marlowe's 
'  Tamburlaine '  (1586),  and  worked  from  this  model. 
That  it  is  one  of  Peele's  earlier  works  is  proved  by  the 
old  Dnmb  Shows  being  still  retained ;  these  are  explained 
by  the  "  presenter,"  and  are  no  mere  additions,  but  carry 
on  the  action  by  showing  what  has  happened  before  and 
between  the  separate  acts.  Besides  this,  *  Tamburlaine ' 
is  onoe  expressly  mentioned  in  a  conspicuous  manner  and 
with  reference  to  a  line  in  Marlowe's  tragedy;  diction 
and  versification,  especially  the  frequently  occurring 
bombast,  reminds  one  of  Marlowe's  yet  unheard  language. 
The  perpetual  fighting  and  noise  of  battles,  of  which  the 
action  idmost  exclusively  consists,  makes  the  piece  as 
monotonous  as  Marlowe's  'Tamburlaine;'  except  that 
we  miss  Marlowe's  rhetoric  of  passion,  Marlowe's  pathos, 
Marlowe's  wealth  of  expression  and  the  powerful  colouring 
which  is  thence  spread  over  all  his  personages.  Peele's 
characters  are,  it  is  true,  correctly  drawn,  but  are  flat 
and  dry,  one  and  all  are  mere  proud,  imperious  knights, 
or  revengeful  Mahomedans.  And  as  the  action  is  likewise 
devoid  of  variety,  and  turns  but  slowly  and  heavily  upon 
the  uninteresting  fact  of  the  dethronement  of  the  usui-per, 
Muly  Mahomet,  and  the  vain  attempt  of  king  Sebastian 
of  Portugal  to  reinstall  him,  it  is  obvious  that  the  piece 
is  nothing  but  a  popular  drama,  written  hurriedly  without 
any  higher  poetical  object  than  of  satisfying  the  love  of 
the  spectacular  in  the  multitude. 
Better,  richer,  and  more  carefully  worked  out,  is  *  The 

♦  Dyce,  p.  417-441. 
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Famous  Chroniklo  of  Edward  the  first,  etc.*  (London 
1693j  ;*  it  is  a  ]»ity,  however,  that  in  the  form  we  now 
have  it,  it  is  probably  only  made  up  from  the  differatt 
parts  played  by  the  actors,  and  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  is  aluioHt  impossible  to  form  a  safe  opinion  in  regard  to 
it.  But  this  much  is  clear,  that  the  play  which  is  written 
entii-ely  in  tlie  style  of  the  old  chronicles,  is,  as  it  warey 
merely  a  dramatised  chronicle  of  the  life  of  Edward  L 
Of  Shakspcare'H  profound  historical  tact,  of  his  politinl 
wisdom,  of  his  divinatory  knowledge  of  worldly  occurrenoeii 
of  his  description  of  general  conditions  and  relations,  ira 
have  here  still  loss  than  in  Lodge's  '  Wounds  of  Civil  War.* 
The  cvcntn  jmss  by  in  epic  brecidth,  in  one  straight,  oon- 
tinuous  line,  and  in  chronological  order.  The  dramatio 
|)ersonagcs  are  characterised  almost  solely  by  their  actioDfl, 
which  follow  rapidly  one  upon  the  other;  the  language, 
that  is,  the  representation  of  their  thoughts,  dispositions 
and  passions,  is  again  a  mere  sketch.  Nay,  this  sketbh 
occasionally  contradicts  their  actions.  Queen  Eleanor,  for 
instance,  up  to  the  moment  when  she  kills  the  Lady 
]\lay cross  for  the  sake  of  her  rich  dresses,  and  on  her  death- 
bed confesses  to  have  committed  ia  double  adultery,  makes 
the  impression,  it  is  tme,  of  being  obstinate,  haughty  and 
despotic,  but  stiJl  of  having  a  noble  nature.  The  curious 
scene  in  which  the  Queen  perjures  herself,  by  denying  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Mayoress,  and  calls  upon  Heaven  to  let  her  sink  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  if  she  had  spoken  an  untruth  and  in 
which  thereupon  the  earth,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning, 
does  actually  open  in  order  to  engulf  her,  and  to  spit 
her  out  ajjain  in  another  part  of  London— is  one  of  those 
popular  features  which  Peele  took  from  Holin shed's 
chronicle  or  from  an  old  ballad  (which  is  still  extant). 
In  our  day  this  would  be  called  a  clumsy  sensational  scene, 
but  in  those  times,  even  though  awkward  and  childish, 
it  was  the  expression  of  that  poetical  faith  in  a  higher 
guidance  of  earthly  things,  without  which  history  could 
not  be  dramatised,  the  same  faith  as  is  expressed  in 
the  downfall  of  Llewellen  and  of  his  brother  David — 
whom  Peele  represents  as  martyrs  to  Welsh  heroism  —and 

♦  Dyoe,  p.  377-416. 
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in  the  fate  of  Edward  I.  himself,  bufc  in  a  different  manner. 
This  general  romanticopoetical  atmosphere  which  per- 
vades the  play,  and  envelopes  the  multitude  of  actions  and 
events  in  tiie  picturesque  haze  of  distance,  again  forms  the 
cihief  merit  of  the  piece. 

*The  Love  of  King  David  and  Fair  Pethsabe,'  etc. 
(London  1599),*  is  doubtless  Peelers  maturestand  best  work. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  it  does  not  belong  to  our  con- 
ttdoiation  here,  inasmuch  as  I  am  convinced  it  was  not 
written  till  Shakspeare*s  *  Komeo  and  Juliet,*  was  already 
upon  the  boards  (1591-92).    I  believe  that,  as  regards 
style  and  language,  there  are  distinct  traces  of  Shakspeare's 
iiid^uence.     It  is  more  especially  the  love  scenes  and  the 
images  and  similes  describing  the  charms  of  the  beauty 
of  nature,  that  remind  one  of  those  incomparable  pictures 
in  *  Komeo  and  Juliet.*     The  poetical  description  of  love, 
beanty  and  grace,  of  which  in  Peele*s  other  pieces  there 
are  scarcely  any  feeble  attempts,  he  has  here  depicted 
with  a  remarkably  high  degree  of  success.     In  accordance 
with  the  subject  the  play  has  something  of  the  peculiar 
Oriental-Judssic  character,    (distinctly    apparent  in  the 
^Bong  of  Solomon,*)  that  confused  and  glaring  splendour 
of  colouring,   that  dazzling    sunshine,   that  animating, 
prolific  warmth,  which  will  allow  of  no  settled  form,  but 
m  which  the  outlines,  while  endeavouring  to  draw  the 
form,  as  it  were,  vanish  again  into  infinitude.    On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  situation  demands  the  expression  of  great- 
ness or  sublimity,  Peele,  here  also,  in  most  cases  falls  into 
bombast;    the  representation   of   power,   emotion,   rapid 
effect  and  stirring  passion,  is  in  fact  not  his  strong  point. 
Otherwise  the  treatment  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  *  The 
famous   Chronicle  of  Edward  I.*     The  subject  is  taken 
almost  without  alteration  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
arranged  in  an  epic  and  chronological  manner.     But  the 
whole  is  more  rounded  off,   because  the  incidents  are  not 
80  numerous,  and  seem  to  be  borne  by  an  internal  ideal 
connection.      We  here    have  the    fundamental    idea    of 
Judteic  morals,  the  transmission  of  punishment  from  the 
parents  upon  the  children,  forming  the  basis  of  the  whole 
representation.      David,   by    yielding    to  his  adulterous 

♦  Dyce,  p.  450-487. 
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passion  for  Bethsabe,  becomes  for  her  sake,  indirectly  it 
least,  the  murderer  of  Uriah;  burdened  with  this  orima 
J>avidf  so  to  say,  calls  the  vice  of  sensuality  and  ihni 
family  feud,  into  his  house ;  his  son  Amnon  ravishes  hii 
own  Hister;  Absalom,  qiiick  and  violent  in  his  actiani, 
kills  his  o%vn  brother  in  expiation  of  the  foul  deed  and 
rebels  against  his  father.  Yet  Peele  had  no  distinct 
consciousness  of  tliis  ideal  unity,  otherwise  he  would  hATO 
brought  Absalom's  rebellion  and  fall  into  casual  oodimo- 
tion  with  the  stor^-  of  David  and  Bethsabe,  and  wifli 
Amnon*s  sin,  and  not,  as  he  has  done,  merely  oonneotBd 
the  two  actions  externally,  so  that  in  reality  a  new  pieoe 
begins  with  Absalom's  rebellion. 

The  characters  of  David,  Absalom,  Bethsabe,  Joab  and 
Uriah  are  well  contrasted  and  appropriately  drawn 
throughout,  but  still  too  much  by  their  mere  actiouL 
David,  however,  forms  an  exception,  and  lots  us  look 
into  his  soul,  which  is  often  troubled  by  passion,  pain, 
remorse,  paternal  love,  anger  and  indignation.  The  luank 
verse,  which  is  but  rarely  mixed  with  occasional  rhymei^ 
and  alternates  with  prose,  ap^xiars  already  to  be  treated 
with  great  adroitness,  wheretw  in  *  The  famous  Chronicle 
of  Edward  I.'  and  in  *  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,'  it  is  still 
somewhat  awkward  and  monotonous,  and  is  interrupted 
by  whole  scenes  in  rhyming  liues. 
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Robert  Greene, 

Ho  BEST  Gbexkf^  as  I  believe,  has  judged  Feele's  capabiHties 
-with  a  certain  degree  of  partiality  ;  if  this  is  the  case,  he 
was  probably  induced  to  do  so  not  merely  on  accourit  of 
"being  his  friend  and  associate,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
great  resemblance  of  mind,  and  the  unusual  equality  of 
temperament  and  similarity  in  manner  of  life,  which  seems 
to  have  subsisted  between  them.  The  date  of  Greenes 
birth  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  falling  between  1550  and  1560,*  He  was 
descended  from  a  family  in  Norwich,  studied  at  Cambridge,  • 
received  there  in  1578  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
soon  ♦  afterwards  made  a  rather  long  tour  through  Italy 
and  Spain.  During  these  travels — as  he  himself  confesses 
in  his  '  Repentance ' — he  abandoned  himself  to  the  wildest 
excesses  in  the  company  of  vagabond^,  adventurers  and 
low  persons  of  all  kinds,  which  weakened  him  both  bodily 
and  mentally,  and  robbed  his  undecided  character  of 
whatever  energy  and  self-control,  of  steadiness  and  appli- 
cation it  may  have  possessed,  and  which  we  miss  in  his 
works.  He  was  never  able  to  control  himself,  to  concen- 
trate his  powers,  or  to  mould  his  volatile  nature  into  any 
definite  form.  Upon  his  return  home  in  1583  he  obtained  at 
Cambridge  the  higher  degree  of  M.  A.  Immediately  after 
this  he  proceeded  to  the  metropolis,  and  here  again,  as  he 
himself  confesses,  led  a  merry  and  dissolute  life.  That 
the  Robertus  Greene  who  (according  to  an  ancient  docu- 
ment), as  Rector  of  Walkington,  was  presented  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Diocese  of  York  as  early  as 

*  "When  A.  Dyce  (in  his  edition  of  Greene's  and  PeeWs  TTor/w,  p.  1), 
says  that  the  year  of  his  birth  falls  in  1550,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  too 
early  a  date.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  Greene  obtained  his  degree  of 
B.A.  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  or  that  he  should  have  studied  so  late 
or  so  long  at  Cambridge.  Very  probably  he  was  not  much  older  than 
Peele,  and  did  not  appear  as  an  author  till  after  him. 
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1576— is  not  our  poet  there  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no 
doubt.*  On  thu  other  hand,  it  in  ix)B8ible  that  in  1584,  he 
may  have  acct'ptud  a  clergy maii'ti  plaoo  in  Essex.  How- 
ever, even  this  re])ort  is  founded  merely  upon  an  incidental 
remark  made  by  0.  Gilchrist,  for  which  he  eives  no 
authority,  and  u})()n  a  note  in  the  st^'le  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  exists  in  one  of  the  copies  of  the  earlieet 
edition  of  '  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield  *  (1599).  Greene,  in 
the  title  page  of  his  '  Flanetomachia,'  a  treatise  publisheS 
in  1585,  calls  himself  a  'student  of  Fhisicko,*  hence  he 
gives  himself  this  name  scarcely  a  year  after  he  is  said 
to  have  been  made  Vicar  of  Tollesbury.f  He  woold 
consequently  very  soon  have  had  to  give  up  that  posd- 
tion,  and  probably  also  the  study  of  medicine,  owing 
to  his  inveterate  delight  in  a  free  adventiiroxu3  life, 
wliicli  no  doubt  also  led  him  to  theatrical  pursuits  and  to 
dramatic  iKXJtry.  If  he  ever  was  Vicar  of  Tollesbury,  he 
entered  the  clerical  i)rofes8ion  perhaps  out  of  love  for  some 
l)retty,  amiable  girl  whom  he  married  and  then  retired  to 
the  country  to  spend  some  time  in  peaceful  happiness.  But 
from  his  *  Never  too  Late/  a  tale  published  in  1590,  and 
liis  *  Groatswortli  of  Wit,  etc.*  (1592),  where  he  describes 
Ills  ovm.  life  (in  tliQ  former  in  the  penson  of  Francesco,  in 
the  latter  as  Kol)erto — except  that  tis  Dyce  justly  remarks, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  much  is  to  be  taken  for  fact,  and 
liow  much  for  ])oeti('4il  invention),  wo  are  led  to  infer  with 
certainty  that  ho  did  not  long  continue  in  this  |)eace  and 
quietude. t  His  wife  may  perliaps  have  wearied  him  with 
her  moralising  and  economising ;  a  business  journey  to 
London  and  the  lewd  arts  of  a  courtesan  may  have  aroused 
his  passions ;  in  short,  he,  as  it  seems,  very  soon  sent  his 
wife  and  child  to  Lincolnshire,  and  l)etween  1585-86  was 

*  Dyoe  (I.e.,  p.  3)  is  of  a  difforont  opinion,  ftnfl  refers  hid  readers  to 
this  document  an  n  [iroof  ihat  Greene  entered  the  Church.  However, 
he  fori^ctij  that  (ilrecno  was  not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  till  157H,heiioe 
was  no  doubt  study  in  p;  at  Cambridge  in  157G,  and  that  the  Queen  ez- 

Sressly  calls  the  Kobei-tus  Greene  of  the  document,  a  chaplain  of  her 
m'al  Chapel,  hence  that  the  poet  Greene  must  havebeeu  a  clergyman 
and  have  lived  in  Tjondon  before  1576.  It  also  cannot  be  made  to 
n^ree  that  the  same  Greene  who,  as  early  as  1575  was  made  lUetor  of 
Walkington,  should  seven  years  subsequently  be  appoints  Vicar  of 
Tollesbury  in  Essex, 
t  Dyce,  p.  4.  77.  X  l^yoe,  p.  23. 
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•gain  in  London.  He  was  fond  of  playing  the  part  of  a 
■cholar,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he  did  not  rest 
itttisfied  with  his  Cambridge  degree  he  desired  the  same 
bononr  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  he  obtained 
in  1588.  After  this,  for  four  successive  years  he  led  a  life 
of  wild  excess,  at  one  time  living  in  the  greatest  luxury, 
and  at  another  in  the  most  abject  poverty ;  at  one  time 
lashing  himself  with  bitter  reproaches  of  repentance  and 
Belf-contempt,  then  again  pouring  forth  his  easily  excited 
&ncy  and  feelings  in  poetical  creations.  Such  was  his  life 
till  1592,  in  which  year  on  the  2nd  of  September,  he  died  in 
'sincere  repentance,  forsaken  and  alone,  in  consequence  of  a 
disease  contracted  by  his  own  irregular  life.* 

Greene  was  a  prolific  and  versatile  author,  at  least  after 
the  year  1583,  when  he  published  his  earliest  known 
work.f  In  addition  to  his  dramas  he  composed  a  number 
of  tales  and  poems,  didactic,  edifying  and  moral  treatises, 
generally  in  a  semi-poetical,  often  romantic  form;  also 
Bome  pamphlets  of  a  satirical  character.  Dyce  |  couuts  no 
less  than  thirty-four  small  prose  writings  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Of  dramas  there  are,  it  is  true,  only  six,  and  if  *  The 
Looking-glass  of  London '  is  omitted,  only  five  that  can 
be  attributed  to  him  with  certainty  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
a  number  of  his  earliest  pieces  (those  written  between 
1585-88)  are  lost.  In  all  he  displays  no  common  powers 
of  mind,  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  quick  and  lively  fancy, 
a  facility  and  a  cleverness  of  thought  and  expression ;  in 
this  he  is  superior  to  his  friend  Peele,  but  in  the  want 
of  profundity  of  mind,  of  depth  and  solidity  of  feeling,  of 
power  and  decision  of  character,  as  well  as  of  moral 
earnestness,  and  of  that  energy  of  thought  which,  with 
a  strong  hand,  controls  the  reins  both  of  life  and  of  poetry, 
he  is  completely  his  equal.  Therefore  although  he,  in  his 
dramas,  occasionally  strove  to  connect  the  multifarious 
threads  of  the  action  in  its  actual  depth,  that  is,  below  the 

♦  Dyce,  p.  55  f. — Bodenstedt  (Ix.f  p.  59)  considers  the  stories  and 
sentences  passed  upon  his  dissolute  mode  of  life  as  exaggerated,  and 
also  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  two  pamphlets  which  did  not  appear 
tiU  after  his  death,  viz.,  The  Repentance  of  R.  Greene  and  his 
Groatstcorih  of  Wit,  etc. — As  regards  the  latter,  I  think  his  doubts 
are  unjust. 

t  Dyce,  p.  25-76.  X  Dyce,  p  76  ff. 
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outward  representation,  he  was  never  snccefisful,  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  adhere  thronghont  to  any  one  idea 
of  life  as  the  foundation  and  substance  of  the  whole  pieoe» 
and  to  carry  it  through  all  the  different  parts  with  equal 
clearness.  His  deta^s,  as  in  the  case  of  Peele,  are  bat 
.loosely  and  externally  connected,  all  is  dif^se,  and  this  in- 
ward tendency  to  dissolution  can  only  be  arbitrarily  checked 
by  sudden  turns  of  the  action  which  are  not  aoooxinted  fat 
in  any  way.  His  dramas  possess  form  and  proportion,  they 
possess  emotion,  poetical  thought  and  a  light  and  graoeM 
movement ;  but  this  external  form  does  not  compensate  Ibr 
the  want  of  internal  unity  and  the  organic  arrangement  of 
the  various  parts.  In  agreement  with  this  his  dramaiio 
characters  are  perfectly  similar  to  most  of  Feele's  penxm- 
ages,  correctly  drawn,  it  is  true,  and  not  wanting  in  freshness 
and  animation,  but  devoid  of  an  inner  motive  of  develop- 
ment ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  ready  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
piece,  not  fall  and  round  figures,  but  for  the  most  part,  so 
to  say,  sculptured  in  half-relief,  like  figures  in  ancient  iUv- 
minations,  which  cannot  divest  themselves  of  the  brilliant 
ground  work  of  gold  upon  which  they  are  emblazoned. 
They  are  deficient  in  intrinsic  genuineness  of  character 
and  intensity  of  feeling ;  like  Greene  himself,  their  life 
does  not  so  much  pass  outwards  from  within,  but  con- 
versely; and  hence  their  inmost  and  actual  character  is 
never  revealed,  but  reality  and  appearance  float  on  in 
a  loose,  broad  and  wavering  uncertainty.  The  language 
is  pure,  clear,  and  graceful,  but  without  ebb  and  flow,  and 
runs  on  in  too  calm  and  uniform  a  manner;  it  is  not, 
so  much  the  language  of  feeling  which  springs  from  tho 
depth  of  the  soul,  as  conversation  and  narrative  which 
receive  the  subject  from  without;  grandeur  and  power, 
the  pathos  of  emotion,  and  the  storm  of  passion  are  as  mnbh 
beyond  Greene's  power  of  description  as  beyond  Feelers. 

Thus  composition,  characterisation  and  language  accord 
with  one  another,  and  Tieck  justly  praises  a  certain 
soothing  h?irmony  in  Greene's  poetry.  It  is  in  £aot 
harmonious  by  being  cast  in  one  mould  and  in  one  spirit ; 
all  the  characters  breathe  the  same  atmosphere,  and  we  can 
trace  the  same  treatment  of  drawing,  colouring,  and  per- 
spective throughout  the  whole  piece.     But,  to  use  a  pre- 
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dons  illustration,  it  is  with  them  as  with  the  ancient 
illnminations — all  the  figures  are  painted  in  one  style 
and  in  one  spirit,  but  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  their 
cx)nnection  which  ought  to  be  directly  apparent,  is 
wanting.  For  instance,  in  the  ancient  picture,  by  the 
side  of  the  Saviour,  the  Apostles  and  the  Virgin,  we  have 
a  later  saint,  a  bishop,  a  pope,  or  even  the  donor  of  the 
picture  and  his  family.  The  harmony  of  Greene's  works 
does  not  arise  out  of  one  thoroughly  developed  idea  of 
life  forming  the  basis  of  the  whole,  but  out  of  the  unity 
of  feeling  and  of  the  general  tone  of  mind,  in  which  the 
several  part*  are  concei^ied  and  executed.  In  short,  Greene 
treats  dramatic  art  too  much  in  the  epic  style,  with  him 
the  inner  life  is  kept  too  much  in  the  background,  the 
action  develops  too  little  out  of  the  subjective  mind  and 
character  of  the  dramatic  personages,  and  hence,  that  which 
takes  place,  appears  more  in  the  light  of  an  event  than  of 
an  action.  This  is  the  fundamental  error  which  is  the 
root  of  all  the  defects  of  both  Peele's  and  Greene's  dramas. 
For  this  reason  Greene  has  been  more  successful  with 
those  of  his  works  where  his  subject  is  legendary,  more 
epic  than  dramatic.  His  *  James  IV.  of  Scotland,'  when 
regarded  as  an  historical  drama,  is  considerably  inferior  to 
his  '  King  Alphonsus  of  Aragon,'  or  his  *  Orlando  Furioso,' 
and  especially  his  *  Friar  Bacon,'  which  were  popular 
works,  and  long  maintained  their  place  on  the  stage.  It 
is  evident  from  '  The  Scottish  Historie  of  James  the  Fourth, 
slaine  at  Flodden,  intermisted  with  a  pleasant  Comedie,* 
etc.  (London,  1598)  *  that  Greene,  led  astray  perhaps  by 
Marlowe,  ventured  upon  a  task  quite  beyond  him.  He  as 
yet  obviously  had  no  idea  of  the  dignity  of  history,  of  an 
historico-political  spirit,  of  an  historical  conception  of 
the  subject,  or  of  an  historico-dramatical  form  of  the 
drama.  BGistory  with  him  resolves  itself  into  a  romance, 
which  turns  upon  James  IV.  falling  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  Ida,  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Arran,  and 
upon  the  faithful  love  of  the  Queen  for  her  faithless 
consort.  Love  conquers  in  the  end,  for  James  being  per- 
sistently rejected  by  the  virtuous  Ida,  regrets  the  blind  haste 
in  which,  deceived  and  betrayed  by  a  miserable  flatterer, 

*  In  Dyce,  p.  183-220. 
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he  gave  orders  for  the  assassinatioii  of  his  Qneen ;  ahe^ 
fortunately,  has  only  been  seriously  wounded,  and  wlien 
scarcely  recovered,  throws  herself  between  the  contending 
armies  of  the  Scotch  and  English.  Her  entreaties  con- 
ciliate her  father  the  King  of  England,  who,  in  order  to 
avenge  hei  supposed  death,  has  invaded  Scotland;  thu 
she,  as  it  were,  takes  the  heart  of  her  husband  by  stoim. 
This  romantic  story,  of  which  hitherto  no  trace  has  been 
found  either  in  the  Scotch  chronicles  or  elsewhere,*  n 
enclosed  in  a  fantastic  framework,  the  chief  figures  of 
which  are:  Oberon,  *King  of  Fairies,'  and  Bohan,  » 
Scottish  misanthropic  recluse.  Bohan  is  supposed  to  hare 
the  '  history '  enacted  before  his  friend  Oberon,  in  justi- 
fication of  his  having  separated  himself  from  the  world. 
This  is  the  *  pleasant  comedie '  mentioned  on  the  title  pace, 
and  is  an  additional  bonne  houche  to  delight  the  popubr 
love  for  pageants  and  the  laughable ;  it  is  connected  with 
the  play  by  the  well  sustained  character  of  tSlipper,  the 
son  of  Bohan,  who  however,  also  plays  the  part  of  do^nu 
The  atmosphere  of  history  was  evidently  too  pure  and  cool 
for  Greene's  taste,  and  he  accordingly  tries  to  mix  it  with 
the  fragrance  and  haziness  of  romance. 

However,  in  his  *  King  Alphonsus,'  and  still  more  so  in 
his  *  Orlando  Furioso,'  we  feel  throughout  that  the  poet  ifl 
at  home  with  his  subject ;  the  reader  is  met  by  a  refresh- 
ing breath  of  native  air.  *  The  Comicale  Historie  of 
Alphonsus,  King  of  Aragon'  (London,  1599),t  is  indeed 
based  upon  a  semi-historical  foundation  (at  least  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Greene  in  his  *  Alphonsus  *  thought  of  Alphonsus 
v.,  King  of  Aragon,  1416-58) ;  and  yet  ho  has  erected  such 
a  romantic  and  fantastic  structure  upon  this  foundation, 
that  it  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice  to  judge  his  work 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  historical  drama.  The  play  is 
obviously  an  imitation  of  Marlowe's  '  Tamburlaine  ;* 
like  the  latter,  Alphonsus,  supported  merely  by  his  hero- 
ism and  his  knightly  sword,  not  (mly  conquers  the  crown 
of  Aragon,  which  was  wrongfully  taken  from  liis 
father,  and  is  his  rightful  inheritance,  but  half  the  world 
into  the  bargain.  The  perpetual  noise  of  battle,  through 
which  the  hero  advances  from  victory  to  victory,  produces, 
♦  Dyce,  p.  83.  f  Dyce,  p.  221-248. 
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e  of '  Tambnrlaine,'  a  oertain  monotoiiy  whioih 
Q  either  by  the  introduction  of  the  oraoalar 
lomet  ^who,  one  knows  not  why,  .being  enraged 
dc  will  at  first  give  no  orade,  and  finaUy,  at 
«  of  his  priests  who  axe  anxions  about  their 
08,  gives  a  wrong  orade  out  of  spite — one  of 
;e  and  unacoounted-for  incidents,  with  which 
;ht8  to  embelliBh  his  plays),  nor  by  the  con-* 
I  marriage  of  Alphonsns  with  the  lovely 
And  yet  the  excessive  temerity,  the  in&tnatea 
f  the  hero,  impart  a  poetic  colouring  to  the 
iphonsus,  which,  however,  is  again  a  copy  ot 
Tamburlaine.'  Even  the  language  is  an  imi- 
)t  Ihat  it  is  not  so  pompous  and  pretentious, 
from  possessing  Marlowe's  energy,  Marlowe's 
randeur  and  tragic  pathos.  I  conjeotnre  there- 
was  written  soon  after  ^  Tamburlaine,*  that  iB» 
appeared  aBout  the  year  1587 ;  it  was,  however, 
till  1599,  and  this  I  regard  as  a  proof  of  its 
irity  with  the  English  public 
of  the  whole  piece  is  uncommon  and  poetically 
7enus  accompanied  by  the  Muses,  redtes  the 
ad  at  the  same  time  takes  the  place  of  the 
'8  by  giving,  at  the  beginning  of  every  act,  a 
of  the  Fast  and  announcing  what  the  Future 

But  according  to  the  fiction  upon  which  the 
ded,  it  is  Venus  also  who,  with  divine  creative 
with  the  aasifltance  of  Calliope,  writes  the  rfay 

with  pen  and  ink,  but  with  fiesh  and  blood 
action,  so  that  her  description  becomes  an 
story  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  This  at 
ne  indicates  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece : 
[le  all-powerful  goddess  of  love  and  beauty 
IS  the  actions  and  destinies  of  mortals,  there 
ry  things  come  to  pass  with  playful  readiness 
and  where  there  is  no  opposition,  love  and 
ird  the  toilless  task  of  the  fortunate  hero.  It 
)ity  that  this  poetical  thought  lies  far  more 
n  within  the  action. 

K)rie  of  Orlando  Furioso'  (London,  1694-1699),* 
♦  Dyoe,  pp.  85-112. 

L 
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is  indeed  free  from  Marlowe's  inflnenoes,  and  a  genuine 
composition  of  Greene's,  bearing  the  pocnliar  stamp  of 
his  style  very  distinctly  marked ;  but  it  is  too  light  a 
production,  and  was  perhaps  hastily  sketched,  in  order 
to  furnish  the  Queen  with  a  new  play  for  one  of  her 
hurriedly  arranged  Court  festivals.  At  all  events,  on  the 
title-page  of  both  editions,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that 
the  piece  had  been  performed  before  her  Majesty.  Althougb 
upon  the  whole  it  is  a  thoroughly  popular  oompositioii, 
sdll  it  is  evident  from  the  language  that  it  was  written  ht 
the  Court;  the  learned  similes  and  allusions  to  ancient 
mythology,  the  heroic  legends  and  history,  of  which  GreoM 
was  otherwise  too  fond,  are  here  amassed  to  excess ;  the 
dramatic  characters  recite  passages  from  classic  authon; 
the  enchantress  Melissa,  on  one  occasion,  gives  a  whole 
speech  in  Latin  hexamet^:^ ;  nay,  even  Orlando  bursts  forth 
into  Italian  rhymes  in  a  moment  of  deep  grief  and  rage 
at  Angelica's  supposed  infidelity — a  want  of  taste  which 
brings  the  already  unsuccessful  scene,  the  centre  of  the 
whole  action,  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  ridiculous.  Even 
if  we  assume,  with  Dyce,*  that  the  extant  prints  give 
us  the  play  in  an  imperfect  form,  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
it  stands  below  the  usual  level  of  Greene's  dramatic 
talent. 

I  shall  here  mainly  follow  *The  honourable  Historie 
of  frier  Bacon  and  frier  Bongay,  etc'  (London,  1594:,  1599, 
1630),t  because  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  owe  of 
Greene's  best  works,  and  all  his  already  mentioned  merits 
can  be  easily  recognised  in  it.|  The  old  popular  tradition 
of  Friar  Bacon  and  his  magic  arts  is  interwoven  with  the 
story  of  the  loves  of  Prince  Edward  and  Earl  Lacy,  for 
the  forester's  beautiful  daughter,  Margaret  of  Fresingfield. 
The  connection,  however,  is  entirely  epical,  and  merely 
external  and  accidental.  The  fundamental  idea  of  tha 
legend  and  the  love  story  have  nothing  in  common.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  development  of  the  two  actions ;  in 

*  Dyce,  p.  31.  f  Dyoe,  pp.  159-178. 

X  Another  reason  of  my  having  specially  selected  this  piece  is,  th»^* 
in  Tieck's  Vorschule  Shakimeare's  ihere  is  a  good  translation  of  thi* 
play,  and  my  German  readers  would  therefore  be  able  to  judge  foi 
theiuselves. 
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the  one  Friar  Bacon's  ambitious  design  fails  through 
an  external  cause, — the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of  his 
assistant — at  all  events  no  explanation  is  given  as  to  why 
the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Bacon  should  confide  such 
important  services  to  such  a  fool ;  in  the  other,  the  sudden 
magnanimity  of  the  Prince,  his  withdrawal  in  favour  of 
Laey,  and  the  latter  s  hesitation  and  trials  are  equally 
unaccounted  for;  both  are  events  rather  than  actions. 
King  Henry  III.  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  King 
of  Castile  and  his  daughter,  form  (in  the  style  of  a  popular 
ballad)  a  brilliant  framework — the  gold  groundwork  of 
the  ancient  pictures — they  do  not  in  the  least  enter  into 
the  action  of  the  play,  but  rather  accompany  it  with  the 
grotesque  and  symbolical  splendour  of  the  Court  manners 
and  language  of  the  day,  and  rather  accept  whatever  the 
other  characters  determine  and  accomplish.  Nevertheless 
the  scenes  run  into  one  another  smoothly  and  naturally ; 
the  action  represented  advances  in  a  measured  and  graceful 
movement;  most  of  the  characters,  and  especially  the 
comic  ones — in  their  epic  relief-like  style  of  treatment — 
may  be  called  well  executed,  and  the  whole  piece  is  per- 
vaded by  a  breath  of  pure,  fresh  air,  a  bright,  harmonious 
colouring,  and  a  unity  of  the  general  tone  which,  it  is 
true,  cannot  compensate  for  the  missing  centre  of  an 
internal  causal  connection,  but  surrounds  the  heterogeneous 
elements  as  by  an  invisible  bond.  In  short,  the  piece 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  merits  of  Greene's 
style. 

:  Even  if  the  already  mentioned  *  pleasant  conceytet 
comedie  of  George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield  * 
(London,  1599),*  was  not  written  by  this  author,  still  it 
is  composed  so  completely  in  his  style,  and  is  so  excellent 
of  its  kind  that,  for  this  reason  alone,  it  deserves  a  short 
notice  at  our  hands ;  and  this  all  the  more  so  as,  in  the 
notice  upon  one  of  the  old  prints,  already  referred  to,  E. 
Greene  is  called  the  author  of  the  piece,  and  consequently, 
in  addition  to  the  internal  reasons  of  its  genuineness,  we 
have  this  external  confirmation  as  well.  The  subject  in 
this  case  is  again  furnished  by  two  popular  legends  which 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  also  with  certain  events 

*  Dyce,  pp.  249-268. 
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from  the  reign  of  the  *  good  king  Edward  *  (probably  the 
extremely  popular  Edward  III.),  without  re^ml  to  chro- 
nological order  or  historical  truth. 

'  George-a-Greene/  the  faithful  and  chivalrous  *  pinner/ 
and  *  Eobin  Hood/  the  mighty  hunter,  are  still  held  m 
lively  remembrance  by  Englishmen,  and  at  the  time  wh^ 
Greene  wrote  his  piece  they,  were  favourite  national  heroes. 
These  characters,  therefore,  have  been  oonoeived  and 
treated  by  the  poet  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  legends  and 
old  ballads,  which  were  then  current.  ExtraordiiiKiy 
strength  of  body  and  an  equal  amount  of  courage  and  sense 
of  honour,  a  lively  cheerful  temperament,  loyalty  to  their 
king  and  attachment  to  their  own  class  and  their  own  mode 
of  life,  are  the  principal  characteristics.  Aooordingly 
they  are  drawn  in  an  epic  style,  merely  from  that  sidfi 
of  their  characters,  by  which  they  are  connected  with 
external  relations,  circumstances  and  events ;  their  inward 
life  of  mind  and  soul  is  rarely  if  ever  taken  into  consider- 
ation. In  Hke  manner  the  action  is  spun  out  &om 
external  causes,  from  accidental  coincidences  of  circam- 
stances  and  events.  With  the  defeat  of  the  rebellioiu 
Earl  of  Kendall  by  the  Pinner,  and  of  the  Scottish  king 
by  old  Musgrave,  and  their  delivery  as  captives  to  the 
king,  the  thread  of  the  first  part  of  the  story  comes  to 
an  end.  Then  Robin  Hood  appears,  and  the  action 
suddenly  takes  a  new  turn,  the  shoemakers  of  the  merry 
town  of  Bradford  playing  the  most  prominent  paH;  in 
short,  we  have  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  piece 
in  which,  however,  the  story  of  the  Pinner's  love  for  the 
fair  Bettris  is  incidentally  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  several  parts  of  the  action  are  no  more  closely 
connected  with  one  another  than,  for  instance,  the  exploits 
of  Diomede  with  the  anger  of  the  godlike  Achilles,  or 
the  adventurous  travels  of  Ulysses  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  rid  himself  of  his  troublesome  suitors.  If, 
however,  we  for  once  allow  this  epical  style  to  pass  and 
overlook  the  faults  against  dramatic  composition,  the 
piece  as  a  whole  will  be  found  so  pleasing,  the  characters 
so  unpretending  and  drawn  with  so  few,  yet  clear  and 
firm  strokes,  the  language  so  natural  and  appropriate, 
the  wit  so  snrightly  and  naive,  the  whole  pervaded  by 
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a  tone  of  suoh  homely  cbeerfdlness,  and  the  various 
elements  held  together  by  a  spirit  so  in  accordance  with 
the  old  English  popular  life  and  character,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  ranks  Iiigher  even  than  '  Friar  Bacon.' 

Collier  places  the  first  appearance  of  *  Friar  Bacon ' 
in  the  year  1588 :  from  H  enslowe's  '  Diary '  it  appears  to 
have  been  acted  in  London  in  1591.*  The  *  Pinner  of 
Wakefield  *  may  have  been  composed  or  rather  put  into 
its  present  shape  somewhere  about  the  same  time,  perhaps 
in  1689-90.  For  I  think,  it  may  pretty  safely  be  assumed 
ihat  Eobert  Greene  originally  wrote  the  piece  in  prose, 
and  that  he  afterwards  hastily  and  flightily  changed  it 
into  blank  verse.  This  seems  to  be  so  decidedly  confirmed 
by  the  whole  character  of  the  diction,  and  more  especially 
by  the  treatment  of  the  blank  verse — as  compared  with 
others  of  Greene's  pieces — that  I  do  not  entertain,  the 
alightest  doubt  about  the  matter.  Accordingly,  the  play 
in  its  first  origin  would  be  one  of  Greene's  earliest  works, 
and  was  very  probably  written  about  the  year  1585, 

♦  Dyce,  p.  32. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CHRISTOPHER   (kIT)   MARLOWE. 

Marlowe's  oldest  known  piece, '  Tambiirlaine  the  Great  — 
which  Collier  *  for  very  plausible,  not  to  say  safe  reasons, 
places  in  the  year  1586 — was  the  first,  as  already  repeatedly 
stated,  that  gave  rise  to  the  great  linguistic  reform  in  the 
English  popular  drama,  that  is,  to  the  introduction  of 
blank  verse.  The  courage  with  which  he,  as  quite  a  young 
poet  (perhaps  even  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  dramatic 
attempt),  ventured  upon  this  undertaking,  the  deyemesB 
and  assurance  with  which  he  carried  it  out,  the  power 
and  independence  of  his  mind  manifested  in  it,  all  throw 
some  light  upon  his  character.  Marlowe,  as  Dyce  has 
but  recently  ascertained,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and 
was  bom  in  Canterbury  in  1564,  probably  towards  the 
end  of  February  (he  was  baptised,  according  to  the  Church 
register,  on  the  26th  of  February).  He  obtained  free 
admission  into  the  King's  school  at  Cantf*rbury,  where 
he  receiveil  his  first  education.  Afterwards — probably 
by  the  help  and  assistance  of  a  rich  patron,  whom  he 
perhaps  found  in  the  person  of  Sir  Koger  Manwood — he 
went  to  Cambridge,  studied  at  Benet  College  and  was  made 
B.A.  in  1583,  M.A.  in  1587.t  His  wild,  passionate  nature 
seems  however,  at  an  early  date,  to  have  driven  him  from 
the  career  he  had  entered  upon.  It  is  probable  that,  soon 
after  quitting  the  University,  he  became  an  actor — this 
at  least  is  reported  in  one  of  the  uncertain  sources  from 
which  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  his  life  is  drawn — but 
appears  soon  afterwards  to  have  left  the  stage  possibly  in 
order  to  live  an  entirely  free  and  unrestrained  life,  and  to 
be  able  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  literary  work.     At  all 

*  Collier,  iii.  108  ff. 

t  A.  Dyoe,  The  Worhs  of  Chrittopher  Marlowey  London,  1850,  i 
p.  i.  if. 
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vents  we  do  not  find  his  name  mentioned  among  the 
lembers  of  any  of  the  contemporary  companies  of  players. 
>n  the  other  hand,  several  of  his  great  tragedies  appeared 
n  quick  succession :  about  1588  '  The  Life  and  Death 
f  Dr.  Faustus:'  about  1589  his  *  Jew  of  Malta;'  in  the 
ollowing  year,  in  any  case,  at  least,  no  earlier  th*in  towards 
;he  end  of  1589,  *  The  Massacre  at  Paris  ;*  about  the  same 
ime,  his  '  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,' — a  piece  which  he 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  1'h.  Nash,  or  which  the  latter 
perhaps  *  finished ' — and  not  long  afterwards  his  *  Edward 
the  Second,'  which  is  probably  his  last  work  and  in  Eng- 
land is  considered  his  best.* 

lliese  six  dramas,  in  addition  to  some  others  which 
ferhaps  belong  to  him,  or  have  been  lost,t  Marlowe 
composed  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years,  during  which 
be  lived  an  unsteady  and  dissolute  life,  distracted  by 
violent  passions.  In  this  respect  he  rivalled  his  associate 
Bobert  Greene,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
latter's  failings  resulted  from  carelessness  and  weakness 
of  character ;  with  Marlowe,  on  the  contrary,  who  possessed 
rather  too  much  than  too  little  strength  of  mind  and  will, 
it  was  the  immoderation  of  his  feelings  and  desires,  his 
passionate  susceptibility  of  temperament  and  a  certain 
violence  in  his  whole  being,  that  were  the  cause  of  his 
ruinous  irregularities.  Like  his  life  and  character,  so 
his  death  also  was  of  a  violent  kind ;  according  to  un- 
animous reports,  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  on  the  first 

*  Dyce,  Z.C.,  i.  pp.  x.,  xiv.,  xx.,  xxii.  f.,  xxviii.  f. 

t  Lustra  Dominion,  whi<h  was  formerly  attributed  to  Marlowe,  is 
not  his  work,  and  was  wiitten  later  by  Dekker,  Haughton,  and  Day,  as 
lias  abeady  been  pointed  out  by  the  Editor  of  Dodsley's  Edition,  ii. 
311  f.  Compare  Collier,  iii.  96,  Dyce,  i.  p.  Iviii.  f.  The  old  Taming 
of  a  Shrew  also,  which  some  have  recently  wished  to  attribute  to  him, 
18  certainly  not  written  by  him,  as  Dyce  {I.e.  p.  Ixv.  f.)  has  clearly 
proved.  On  the  other  hand  Dyce  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  historical 
Manias :  The  first  part  of  the  Contention  between  the  tioo  famous  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  Tlie  True  Tragedie  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
Vori—upon  which  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Shnkspeare's  Henry 
VI.  are  founded — were,  if  not  entiiely,  still  for  the  most  part,  from  his 
pen,  and  that  he  likewise  had  a  hand  in  the  old  play  of  The  Trouhle- 
tom  Raigne  of  King  John  (l.c.,  pp.  Ix.  f.  Ixv.).  In  rejjard  to  this  ques- 
tion I  refer  the  reader  to  that  portion  of  this  work  which  will  examine 
*oineof  Sliakrpeare's  dramas  of  doubtful  origin. 
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of  June  1593,  at  Deptford,  of  a  wound  whioli  he  had 
received  in  a  fight,  having,  as  Meres  relates,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy  attacked  a  rival  in  love— one  Francis  Aicher, 
a  low,  common  man— with  a  drawn  dagger.* 

Marlowe,  in  all  essential  points,  was  a  direct  contrast  to 
Eobert  Greene;  for  while  the  latter  found  pleasure  in 
remaining  on  a  flat  surface  and  in  a  calm  smoothness  of 
movement,  Marlowe  strove  to  mount  the  stormy  heights 
towards  the  grand,  the  mighty,  and  the  extraordiiuuT. 
He,  in  fact,  possessed  a  vigorous,  fiery  spirit,  an  energetio 
will,  with  the  soul  of  a  Titan,  a  free,  reckless  mind,  and  an 
independence  and  boldness  of  thought  which  shrank  from 
no  consequences,  in  short,  his  nature  was  great  in  its  veiy 
elements.  But  his  heart  was  waste  and  wild,  and  it  is 
from  the  heart  that  every  really  great  thought  proceeds. 
His  whole  being  inclined  to  licentious  dissipation,  to 
irregular  caprice,  despising  alike  moderation  and  law. 
Accordingly  in  his  hand,  the  forcible  becomes  the  fooroed, 
the  uncommon  the  unnatural,  whereas  the  grand  and  sub- 
lime degenerate  into  the  grotesque  and  monstrous.  In  the 
same  way  as  his  own  breast  was  besieged  by  immoderate 
passions  and  desires,  so  he  saw  in  the  world  around  him 
only  a  titanic  conflict  between  mighty  forces,  one  against 
another,  which  ultimately  destroy  and  annihilate  them- 
selves ;  and  accordingly  in  him  moral  necessity  manifests  it- 
self only  in  ruin  and  desolation.f  In  Marlowe's  pieces  there- 
fore, the  tragic  element  almost  invariably  degenerates  into 
the  horrible  ;  with  him  the  essence  of  tragedy  does  not 
consist  in  the  fall  of  the  truly  noble,  great  and  lovely,  as 
occasioned  by  their  own  weakiess,  one-sidedness  and  want 
of  freedom,  but  in  the  annihilating  conflict  of  the  primary 
elements  of  human  nature,  the  blind  struggle  between  the 
most  vehement  emotions  and  passions.  Of  the  ideas  of 
right  and  duty  his  heroes  are  utterly  ignorant ;  a  character 
led  by  a  truly  moral  motive,  is  a  thing  not  met  vdth  in  any 
one  of  his  plays ;  of  a  discord  in  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
of  a  struggle  of  moi*al  emotions  with  sensual  desires  and 

*  Dyce,  i.  p.  xxxiif.  ff. 

t  Greene,  in  his  address  to  his  friends  and  associrttes,  at  the  end  of 
his  Crroa/fsicorth  of  WiU  etc.,  warns  them  above  all  things  to  jrive  op 
their  atheism  and  MachiaTellism.    (Dyce,  l.e.  i  pp.  xxvi.  f.  xxziii) 
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lelfish  motives,  we  never  hear  a  word :  blind  desires, 
emotions  and  passions  have  the  exclusive  dominion  over 
»U  the  workings  in  the  life  and  actions  of  men. 

Accordingly,    Marlowe    often    accumulates    monstrous 
enormities  and  crimes  to  such  a  pitch,  that  no  corre- 
sponding catastrophe  or  adequate  atonement  can  be  devised 
hr  them ;  and  hence,  the  close  of  the  piece  is  like  a  low, 
narrow  outlet  through  which  the  mass  of  action  seeks  in 
vain  to  force  its  way.     Then  again  he  causes  towns  and 
countries  to  be  desolated  by  a  fire  that  has  arisen  acci- 
dentally ;    gigantic  passions  and  unheard  of  actions  are 
developed  out  of  insignificant  and  very  ordinary  motives ; 
nowhere  is  there  a  relation  between  cause  and  effect, 
object  and  means,  beginning  and  end.     The  downfall  of 
bis  tragic  heroes  may  therefore  distress  and  agitate,  but 
can  never  elevate  the  mind.    Yet  Marlowe's  mental  vigour 
-  eaiahled  him  to  do  that  which  Greene  never  succeeded  in 
■  domg,  namely,  to  connect  and  condense  the  poetical  matter. 
\  Host  of  Marlowe's  dramas  are  founded  upon  a  definite  and 
J  pecnliar  view  of  life  and  the  world,  which  forms  the  basis 
L-  of  the  composition  and  its  internal  organic  unity.     In  so 
^  &r  his  composition  is  more  solid  and  polished,  so  that 
'^  Soottowe  is  wrong  when,  even  in  this  respect,  he  denies 
that  Marlowe  possesses  any  artistic  power  of  arrangement. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Marlowe  is  frequently  too  diffuse 
in  detail ;  his  scenes  do  not  fit  into  one  another  easily  and 
naturally,  but  are  strung  together  arbitrarily  without  any 
plan,  and  in  this  respect  certainly  betoken  a  want  of 
artistic  judgment.     The  action  not  unfrequently  stands 
stock-still,  while  certain  incoherent  excrescences  become 
attached  to  it ;  in  short,  the  intrinsic  unity  of  idea  is  de- 
void of  extrinsic  finish  and  harmony,  the  external  form, 
angular  and  clumsy.     In  a  formally  similar  manner  his 
characters  are  drawn  with  broad  strokes,  glaring  colours 
and  strong  lights  and  shades  ;  they  are  seldom  truly  grand, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  grotesque  and  monstrous,  yet 
always  bold  and  powerful,  but  also  invariably  one-sided. 

Where  Greene  is  weakest,  Marlowe,  again,  appears 
strongest;  he  possesses  the  power  of  pourtraying  the 
inner  states  of  the  soul,  especially  vehement  mental  emo- 
tions, in  a  striking  and  effective  manner.    But  his  characters 
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are  generally  speaking  nothing  but  emotion,  nothing  bat 
passion ;  viewed  from  this  side  they  appear  too  full ;  tbe 
cup,  as  it  were,  is  continually  overflowing,  and  the  per- 
petual ferment  and  agitation,  the  perpetual  explosions,  do 
not  permit  any  finer  colouring,  any  changes  between  li^t 
and  shade,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  between  quiet  consideia- 
tion  and  passionate  vehemence,  that  is,  do  not  allow  of 
the  various  stages  of  a  progressive  development.  Viewed 
from  this  side,  Marlowe's  dramas  are  totally  devoid  of 
movement.  The  emotions  and  passions,  upon  whioh  evcay- 
thing  turns,  and  with  them  the  incidents  of  the  aotioD, 
are,  as  it  were,  ready ;  they  exist,  but  why  or  wheiefoie 
we  do  not  know ;  all  reflection  is  excluded ;  his  dbanuv- 
ters  seem  to  have  but  few  or  no  thoughts,  and  aoooid- 
ingly,  in  Marlowe's  dramas,  we  rarely  meet  with  general 
maxims,  this  domain  of  the  mind  he  has  left  altogether 
uncultivated.  But  what  we  most  especially  miss  in  nimis 
the  animated  correlation  between  the  outer  world  and  the 
individuality  of  the  dramatic  personages.  In  Greene,  actioDB 
and  events  are  generally  introduced  from  without,  but 
in  Marlowe  the  motives  generally  proceed  from  within; 
his  characters  act,  not  because  they  are  induced  by  corre- 
sponding motives,  not  because  they  have  become  to  he  what 
they  are,  but  because  they  are  what  they  were  from  the 
beginning. 

Marlowe's  diction  also,  corresponds  with  these  merits 
and  defects  of  his  compositions.  In  the  same  way  that, 
with  his  peculiar  view  of  life,  he  eccentrically  broke 
through  the  general  conception  and  the  prevailing  cirde 
of  ideas,  so  his  language  also,  struck  a  tone  which  was 
perfectly  new  and  unheard  of  in  those  days.  I'he  lan- 
guage of  comedy,  i.  e.,  the  language  of  conversation,  of  fun 
and  wit,  had  it  is  true  already  become  developeid  to  a 
certain  extent;  writers  had  made  some  happy  attempts 
to  clothe  emotion,  feeling,  contemplation  and  reflection 
in  appropriate  words ;  but  no  poet  had  hitherto  either 
ventured  or  been  able  to  speak  the  language  of  full  and 
unrestrained  passion,  or  to  imitate  the  storm  of  its  violent 
ebullitions,  the  fury  of  vehement  desires  and  emotiouB, 
and  the  raging  struggle  in  the  inmost  centre  of  the  soul. 
The  feeble  attempts  hitherto  made  to  breathe  into  language 
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passionate  grandeur  and  tragic  pathos,  seemed  like  a  few 
lost  chords  when  compared  with  the  fall  and  mighty 
masses  of  sound  which  Marlowe  suddenly  brought  forward 
in  conflict  with  one  another.  By  this  mean  he,  as  it  seems, 
produced  a  great  and  lasting  effect.  And  in  fact,  his 
diction  when  compared  with  Shakspeare's,  has  something 
high  sounding,  energetic  and  exciting,  which  distinctly  re- 
flects the  titanic  struggles  of  his  soul ;  we  sometimes  find 
such  great  originality  and  boldness  of  expression,  that  he 
is  scarcely  surpassed,  even  by  Shakspeare.  But  his  diction 
is  throughout  wanting  in  intensity,  tenderness,  and  grace, 
and  in  the  same  way  that,  in  his  invention  and  cha- 
racterisation he  aims  at  what  is  massive,  imposing  and 
extraordinary,  so  as  regards  language  he  heaps  one  super- 
abundant period  on  the  top  of  the  other,  aspires  to  unusual 
figures  and  turns  of  speech,  and  falls  at  aln^ost  every  step 
into  a  pompous,  bombastic,  and  unnatural  style. 

This  new,  still  defective  it  is  true,  but,  in  spite  of  its 
faults,  truly  dramatic  language,  was  the  special  cause, 
as  I  believe,  why  Marlowe's  '  Tamburlaine '  attracted  so 
much  attention,  and  was  so  frequently  imitated  that  it  is 
regarded  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  English 
drama.  There  can  be  no  doubt  after  reading  the  passages 
which  Collier*  quotes  from  Nash's '  Address  to  the  students 
of  the  two  Universities '  to  Greene's  *  Menaphon '  which 
appeared  in  1587,  and  from  Greene's  *  Epistle  to  the 
Headers '  of  his  *  Peiimedes  the  Blacksmith '  (1588) — that 
it  was  not  till  1585-86  that  blank  verse  first  obtained  a 
firm  footing  on  the  public  stage,  and  that  it  was  Marlowe's 
'  Tamburlaine '  which  specially  effected  this  innovation. 
However,  these  passages  do  not  prove,  as  far  as  I  see,  that 
the  popular  stage  down  to  that  time  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  blank  verse,  and  that  '  Tamburlaine '  was, 
accordingly,  the  first  popular  piece  that  employed  it. 
Marlowe  himself,  in  the  prologue  to  the  first  part  of  his 
*  Tamburlaine,'  dues  not  so  much  pride  himself  upon  having 
altered  the  'jigging  veins  of  rhyming  motherwits'  (the 
emphasis  seems  to  me  to  lie  on  'motherwits,'  not  on 
•rhyming') — that  is,  common  home-made  wit,  ordinary 
invention,  everyday  stuff — he  rather  boasts  of  having  a 

*  Collier,  iii,  108  ff. 
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grander  and  more  dignified  mfhject  and  a  new  and  Ugkr 
style  for  dramatic  art.  In  like  manner  it  is  not  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  kind  of  verse  which  Nash  and 
Greene  ridicule,  but  rather  his  'swelling  bombast,  bii 
presumption  of  wishing  to  set  the  end  of  scholarism  in  an 
English  blankverse/  and  his  attempts  '  to  outbrave  better 
pens '  by  mere  high  sounding  words ;  in  short  they  ridiculfid 
the  error  which  seemed  to  consider  that  art  oonsiBted 
merely  of  a  high  sounding  and  pathetic  diction. 

That  blank  verse  was  not  altogether  as  foreign  to  the 
popular  stage  as  Collier  seems  to  suppose,  even  though  it 
may  still  have  been  unusual,  is  proved  by  Peele's  festive 
pageant  which  he  wrote  in  1586  for  the  entry  of  the  Mayor 
of  Wolstan  Dixie,  and  which  was  printed  in  tiie  samd  year.* 
Here  the  speech  of  the  Moor,  with  which  the  play  opens, 
is  written  in  hlank  verse,  all  the  rest,  however,  is  certainly 
still  in  rhyme.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  *  Gorboduo,' 
which  was  so  well  received  at  Court,  and  which  beoame 
common  property  at  an  early  date  by  being  printed,  may 
likewise  have  found  its  way  on  to  the  popular  stage. 
Still  the  few  interspersed  blank  verses  of  Peele  and  otiber 
poets  probably  made  as  little  impression  as  the  long 
speeches  of  '  Gorboduc,'  because  the  subject  was  too  un- 
favourable for  the  new  form  of  verse,  which  demanded 
pathos  and  grandeur  if  it  was  to  attract  notice.  It  was 
this  that  Marlowe  introduced ;  by  this  and  by  the  great 
cleverness  with  which,  from  the  very  beginning,  he  ar- 
ranged the  whole  beauty  of  the  new  dress  for  inspection, 
he  succeeded  iu  procuring  so  complete  a  conquest  for 
blank  verse  that,  within  a  short  time,  the  rhymed  Alex- 
andrines, hitherto  in  use,  became  quite  obsolete,  and  even 
Nash  and  Greene  found  themselves  obliged  to  follow  Mar- 
lowe's example.  In  so  far  his  *  Tamburlaine,'  in  referenoe 
also  to  rhythm  and  versification,  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  marking  an  epoch. 

As  regards  the  piece  itself,  it  manifests  in  the  most 
striking  manner  all  the  peculiarities  of  Marlowe's  8tyle.t 

♦  Reprbied  in  Dyce's  edition  of  Peele's  works,  p.  637. 

t  Some  critics  have  indeed  doubted,  from  internal  reasons,  wheUier 
the  play  was  written  by  Marlowe  (compare  The  Works  of  ChrUtopkiir 
Marlowe,    London,  1826,  T.  i.  p.  xiz.  f.).    However,  these  intenal 
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sonsists  of  two  parts,  the  second  of  which,  as  the 
logne  intimates,  was  added  by  the  author  after  the 
b  had  met  with  its  very  favourable  reception.  The 
b  part  ('  Tambnrlaine  the  Great,  who  from  a  Scythian 
pheard,  etc.*  London  1690)  is  however  in  itself  scarcely 
independent  drama,  because  it  has  neither  conclusion 
end.  Without  the  second  part  the  action  would,  so 
peak,  lose  itself  in  the  sand,  for  the  conclusion — Tam- 
laine's  marriage  with  Zenocrate,  daughter  of  the  sultan 
Egypt — ^18  no  proper  end  for  a  piece  which,  as  already 
I,  represents  in  monotonous '  succession  nothing  but 
ties,  victories  and  conquests.  It  is  '  The  Second  Part 
the  bloody  conquests  of  the  mightie  Tamburlaine' 
ich  first  gives  the  whole  an  ideal  unity,  and  clearly  sets 
th  the  idea  of  life  by  which  it  is  pervaded  and  upon 
ich  it  is  founded.  It  contains,  in  fact,  Marlowe's  general 
Lception  of  life,  life  as  a  titanic  struggle^f  rude  forces 
)  against  the  other,  the  strongest  and  boldest  of  which 
Ties  oif  the  victory;  but  these  are  controlled  by  the 
istening  rod  of  an  invisible,  almighty  hand,  which  from 
le  to  time  interposes  with  some  terrible  scourge,  so  as  to 
id  the  most  defiant  spirits,  and  to  crush  the  refractory, 
mburlaine  himself  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  scourge  in  the 
ids  of  this  inapproachable  power,  on  the  other  a  titanic 
rit,  continually  threatening  and  challenging  the  gods 
jmselves,  and  finally,  with  wanton  hands,  overthrowing 
jir  altars.  The  poet  places  this  action  in  mysterious 
inection  with  the  downfall  of  his  hero  :  Tamburlaine — 
.en  the  death  of  his  beloved  Zenocrate  has  driven  him  into 
avage  rage  against  fate  and  he  has  strewn  the  onward 
irse  of  his  victories  with  deeds  of  horrible  cruelties — 
fl,  not  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  by  an  invisible  blow 
m  the  hand  of  the  Deity  himself,  who  strikes  him 
ivn  at  the  moment  when  he  is  having  the  temple  and 


jons  are  in  themsolvcs  of  no  importance,  and  Collier  (I.e.  iii.  113  f.), 
3eing  with  Dyce  and  accepting  the  testimonies  of  Henslowe,  G. 
•vey,  and  Hey  wood,  which  unanimously  declare  Marlowe  to  he  the 
lor,  has  completely  refuted  them.  Bodenstedt  (l.c.  p.  176  ff.)  gives 
ireful  analysis  of  the  piece,  together  with  a  translation  of  some  of 
scenes. 
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books  of  Mahomet  burnt,  and  is  abjuring  the  service  of 
the  Prophet.  Although  the  piece  is  full  of  action,  wbidi 
however  exhibits  many  excrescences  and  inappropriate 
episodes  that  are  merely  hung  on  externally  (far 
instance  the  war  between  Orcanes  and  Sigmimd  <rf 
Hungary,  the  story  of  Olympia,  etc.),  still  the  diction,  in 
its  rhetorical  fulness  and  pathetic  force,  decidedly  pre- 
dominates over  the  action  in  a  narrower  sense.  But 
the  effective  and  grand  passages  which  surround  images, 
frequently  as  bold  as  they  are  excellent,  are  so  thiddy 
encrusted  with  bombast  and  hyperbole,  that  the  fulnea 
and  weight  of  the  diction  cannot  produce  its  proper 
effect.  The  characters  although  firmly  and  powerftilly 
drawn  are  so  exalted  above  the  level  of  human  natuie, 
that  they  verge  upon  caricature,  and  are  so  exactly 
alike  in  their  defiance  and  arrogance,  their  stubbomnesB 
and  fierceness,  that  the  monotony  of  the  action  is  only 
equalled  by  the  monotony  of  the  characterisation.  Lastly, 
the  composition  is  too  straightforward,  it  is  devoid  of  dl 
complication  and  hence  of  development;  the  piece  in 
reality  has  no  catastrophe,  the  conclusion  is  merely  the 
final  point  of  a  series  of  successive  events. 

Still  *  Tamburlaine,'  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  Marlowe's 
best  works,  his  subsequent  dramas  are  decidedly  weaker. 
Thus  in  'The  Tragical  History  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Doctor  Faustus,'  *  the  profound  fundamental  thought 
of  the  old  German  legend  has  indeed  been  genendly 
retained,  and  in  so  far  the  piece  is  a  kind  of  pendant  to 
Tamburlaine ;  for  as  the  latter,  in  a  more  external  manner, 
wishes  to  subdue  the  whole  world  hy  force  of  arms, 
Faustus  endeavours  to  conquer  it,  so  to  speak,  from  within, 
by  the  force  of  thought,  hy  science  and  philosophy,  and  as 
he  does  not  succeed  in  this  he  seeks  assistance  from  magic, 
the  devil  and  his  infernal  arts.  Faustus  and  Tamburlaine 
meet  their  ruin  in  their  titanic  struggle  to  submit  neither 
to  control  nor  law,  and  yet  the  fundamental  idea,  Faustus* 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  despair  about  the 
failure  of  his  unwearied  exertions,  his  contempt  of  all 

*  Bodenstedt,  l.o.  p.  205  fif.  gives  an  excellent  translation  of  thif 
piece. 
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deceitful  appearance  of  learning  and  knowledge,  in  short, 

all    that    Goethe    in  his  exposition  has  depicted  in  so 

masterly  and  deeply  effective  a  manner,  Marlowe  has  only 

imperfectly  indicated  in  the  first  scene ;  the  development 

of  the  play  drops  it  entirely.     Faustus,  a  weak  character 

-who  continually  repents  of  and  then  renews  his  compact 

with   the  devil,  and  is  animated  by  senseless  vanity — 

merely  wishing  himself  to  be  talked  about — aspires  only  to 

excite  the  astonishment  of  the  world  and  the  favour  of  the 

great  by  means  of  his  unprecedented  arts.     The  whole 

of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  acts  are  accordingly  filled 

partly  with  sentimental  attempts  at  repentance  and  con-. 

trition,  partly  with  the  tricks  which  Faustus  exhibits  before 

the  Emperor  and  his  Dukes,  or  with  the  scurrilous  pranks 

-which  he  plays  upon  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  a  heretic 

knight  and  his   friends,  but  more  especially  upon   the 

clown  of  the  piece,  and  his  companions,  the  carters  and 

horse-dealers ;  these  scenes  are  written  quite  in  the  btyle 

of  the  German  Puppenspiel-FauBt^  from   which  Marlowe 

perhaps  drew  his  material.     It  is  only  the  last  scenes  of 

the  fifth  act,  which  in  some  degree  rise  to  the  same  tragic 

height  attained  by  Marlowe  in '  Tamburlaine,'  although  these 

also  only  represent  the  vain  effort  of  Faustus  to  submit 

penitently  and   trustfully  to   the  divine  grace,  and   his 

despairing  dread  of  conscience  and  death,  that  is,  Faustus 

always  in  the  frailty  of  his  character,  far  below  Tambur- 

laine. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  legend  of  Faust  was  evi- 
dently beyond  the  comprehension  of  Marlowe's  intellect ; 
he  did  not  possess  the  requisite  depth  of  thought ;  he,  as 
it  were,  only  had  at  his  command  passions  and  emotions. 
His  efforts  did,  it  is  true,  aim  at  the  lofty  and  the  grand 
in  every  department,  but  his  mind  was  incapable  of  filling 
his  thoughts  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  substance, 
and  hence  the  execution  is  far  inferior  to  the  intention. 
Perhaps,  however,  even  Shakspeare  might  have  been  un- 
successful, had  he  attempted  to  work  upon  the  legend  of 
Faust,  for  it  is  no  subject  for  the  English  mind ;  as  it  was 
produced  from  the  depth  of  the  German  character,  so  it 
could  be  worthily  formed  into  an  artistic  work  only 
in  the  hands  of  a  German  poetical  genius.     This  is  a  kind 
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of  excuse  for  Marlowe,  and  moreover,  it  is  more  tha 
probable  that  none  of  the  old  editions  of  the  play  an 
Marlowe's  text  in  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  state.  The  mid 
edition  is  dated  1604;  but  even  seven  years  previoiidj 
(in  Dea  1697),  according  toHenslowe's  Diary,  Th.  Dekln 
nad  provided  the  piece  with  so  called  additions,  and  h 
Nov.  1602,  Birde  and  S.  Rowley  supplied  *  Dr.  Fostus'  wi4 
further  *  adicyons '  which,  to  judge  from  the  sum  paid  fir 
them  must  have  been  very  considerable,  and  may  hstt 
been  much  the  same  thing  as  a  complete  remodeUingflf 
the  piece.*  No  doubt  the  piece  was  at  that  time  agaii 
rehearsed  by  Henslowe's  company,  and,  in  consequenCB 
of  this  revival,  reprinted,  of  course,  in  the  form  in  whiA 
it  was  then  brought  upon  the  stage.  This  suppositioOi 
which  was  expressed  in  the  second  edition  of  this  woii, 
and  which  is  supported  by  the  style  and  character  of  tl» 
play,  the  inequality  of  the  language  and  versification,  tte 
many  comic  scenes,  etc.,  has  since  then,  through  Djoe^ 
careful  investigations,  become  a  matter  of  certainty ;  it 
is  now  firmly  ascertained  that  neither  the  edition  of  ICfOt  I 
nor  that  of  1616  give  Marlowe's  text  in  an  uncorrupted  I 
form.f  We  are  accordingly  scarcely  entitled  to  pronounce  [ 
a  judgment  upon  the  play. 

Whether  Marlowe's  *  Massacre  at  Paris  with  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,'  etc.,J  fared  still  worse  by  having, 
as  Collier  thinks,  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  mutilated 
condition,  is  a  question  so  closely  connected  with  the  other 
concerning  the  author  of  the  two  old  *  histories ;'  *  The 
first  Part  of  the  Contention,'  etc.,  and  *  The  True  Tragedie 
of  Richard  Duke  of  York,'  that  I  must  reserve  the  ansT^er 
till  I  come  to  that  part  of  this  work  which  will  discofl 
some  of  Shakspeare's  plan's  of  doubtful  origin.  If,  in  the 
meantime,  we  take  the  piece  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  i& 
the  only  extant  edition,  it  certainly  is  only  like  a  skeleton 
of  a  drama.  And  yet  even  as  a  mere  skeleton  it  sho^ 
us  more  of  Marlowe's  mind  than  is  revealed  in  *  Faustnfl.' 
The  subject  is  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  its 

*  Henslowe^s  Diary,  etc.,  p.  228.    Dyce,  ii.  p.  xvii. 
t  Dyce,  i.  p.  xviii. 

X  Printed  in  London  without  mentionilig  the  date,  but  which  acooid* 
ing  to  Collier  and  Dyce  was  probably  printed  in  1595. 
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mnediate  consequences.  Ambition,  love  of  power,  re- 
enge,  and  fiEknaticism  war  against  and  destroy  one  another 
1  a  general  carnage,  so  that  at  the  end  the  only  surviving 
erson  is  the  King  of  !Navarre,  the  head  of  the  Huguenots ; 
e  finally  ascends  the  throne  and  concludes  the  piece  with 
vow  to  take  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  Pope  and  all 
apal  prelates.  The  poet's  object  evidently  was  to  expose 
bie  ambition  and  the  blind,  bloodthirsty  fanaticism  of  the 
bOman  Catholic  party  of  the  day,  and  to  exhibit  in  contrast 
^testantism  in  its  glory  and  future  power ;  in  short  this 
rama  was  one  of  those  pieces  with  a  tendency,  which 
rere  brought  upon  the  English  stage  about  and  after 
588,  the  year  of  the  destruction  of  the  -Spanish  Armada, 
nd  were  called  forth  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
nd  its  consequences.  Whether  the  poet  succeeded  in 
living  this  tendency  an  appropriate  dramatic  form  is 

question  which  we  shall,  in  the  meantime,  leave  un- 
ecided;  but  this  we  may  affirm,  in  spite  of  the  above 
lentioned  question,  and  without  doing  Marlowe  an  in- 
istice,  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  breathing  into  his 
rama  that  higher  historical  spirit  which  rises  above  all 
arty  feelings. 

I  shall  pass  over  'the  Tragedy  of  Dido,  Queenevof 
tarthage.  Played  by  the  Children  of  Her  Majesties 
Ihappell.  Written  by  Christopher  Marlowe  and  I'homas 
[ast '  (London  1594),  for  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
lay  was  probably  written  by  Marlowe  himself,  and,  upon 
tie  whole,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  his  name,  still  it  ought, 
evertheless,  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here ;  not 
>  much  because  it  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty 
ow  great  a  share  Nash  took  in  the  work,*  as  because 
t  is  clearly  a  Court  tragedy,  that  is,  not  a  free  composition, 
ut  one  variously  dependent  upon  the  consideration  shown 
0  the  Queen,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  Court.  This,  in  the 
irst  place,  is  evident  from  the  remark  on  the  title-page 
f  the  old  edition,  where  it  is  said  that  the  piece  was 

♦  Collier  (iii.  225),  although  he  can  only  mention  a  few  passages 
hat  may  with  safety  be  attributed  to  Nash,  thinks  that  Marlowe's 
hare  in  the  work  might  be  determined  with  some  degree  of  certainty ; 
»ut  Dyce  (l.o.  i  p.  xl.)  justly  maintains  that  this  would  be  an  im- 
tossibility. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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played  by  the  boys  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapel.  But  eva 
the  inner  character  of  the  drama  seems,  as  it  were,  to  lid 
pervaded  by  the  perfumed  air  of  the  Court.  Qiieeii 
Dido,  who  is  courted  by  many  and  worshipped  "by  all, 
is,  by  her  second  name  of  Eliza,  half  and  half  a  poetical 
reflection  of  Her  Majesty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Hier 
Majesty  is  again  evidently  the  Phoenix  which,  as  Dido 
prophesies  shortly  before  her  death,  shall  rise  £rom  iii 
ashes  to  combat  and  annihilate  Bome,  the  colony  of  the 
faithless  ^neas.  In  several  places  we  find  inserted  Latin 
passages  from  Virgil,  which  are  clearly  meant  only  to 
compliment  the  Queen  on  her  learning,  for  otherwiae,  ia 
Marlowe,  such  unpoetic  embellishments — which  completely 
disturb  the  whole  illusion — are  extremely  unusual,  ezoept 
in  *  Faustus,'  in  the  characterisation  of  which  they  an 
appropriate;  as  far  as  I  remember  they  occur  in  hk 
*  Edward  11/  but  once  or  twice.  Unfortunately  thaw 
examples  of  classical  learning  are  introduced  just  in 
passages  of  the  greatest  pathos,  once  in  the  parting  scene 
between  Dido  and  ^neas,  on  another  occasion  at  the 
moment  when  Dido  in  despair  throws  herself  upon  the 
funeral  pile,  hence  they  considerably  detract  from  the 
tragic  effect  of  the  drama.  Besides  this,  all  Olympus 
puts  in  an  appearance :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Cupid 
take  an  active  part  in  the  action ;  Dido's  love  for  Msmb 
is  a  work  of  the  intriguing  Venus ;  iBneas'  decision  ie 
forsake  his  beloved,  is  but  the  result  of  an  express  com- 
mand from  Jupiter,  delivered  by  Mercury.  This  gives 
the  whole  piece  an  epic  and  thoroughly  undramatio  cha- 
racter. Lastly,  the  whole  action  turns  upon  love,  and 
upon  love  only :  Dido  is  in  love  with  iEneas,  Jarbas  "wifli 
Dido,  and  Anna,  the  latter's  sister,  is  again  desperately 
enamoured  of  Jarbas ;  Dido  kills  herself  because  ^new 
has  forsaken  her,  Jarbas,  because  Dido  has  burnt  herself^ 
and  Anna  because  Jarbas  has  committed  suicide  ;  in  shdi* 
the  whole  drama  is  of  a  sentimental  character,  very  dif- 
ferent from  Marlowe's  other  pieces,  and  is  based  more  upon 
womanly  susceptibility,  than  upon  passion  and  manly 
pathos ;  and  even  though  several  passages  are  very  wall 
executed,  they  are  entirely  wanting  in  Marlowe's  bold, 
powerful  mind.     It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  essentifi] 
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p' 'parts  were  sketched  and  worked  out  by  him  then,  to 
please  the  Court,  he  became  untrue  to  himself. 

I  have  now,  therefore,  only  a  few  remarks  to  add  about 
those  two  of  Marlowe's  tragedies  which  are  usually  regarded 
as  his  best  dramas :  *  The  Jew  of  Malta,'  and  his  ^  Edward 
the  Second.'*  Both  possess  Marlowe's  merits  in  a  high 
degree,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  faults  cannot  escape  the 
eye  of  the  attentive  reader.  *  The  famous  Tragedie  of  the 
Bich  Jew  of  Malta '  (London  1633),  as  the  poet  himself 
intimates  in  the  prologue,  is  wholly  based  upon  Macchia- 
vellism — a  view  of  life  which  places  human  existence  at 
the  extreme  point  of  egotism.  The  powerful  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  of  happiness,  of  power  and  wealth  wages 
war  against  the  whole  world :  human  nature  is  rent 
asunder,  that  one  primary  element  of  it — degenerated  into 
a  revengeful  and  murderous  fury  against  all  mankind — is 
torn  apart  from  all  other  instincts  and  forces.  Thus  the 
Jew,  the  principal  character  of  the  piece,  appears  animated 
by  passionate  selfishness,  injEamed  with  boundless  rage 
against  his  persecutors,  inspired  by  a  thirst  for  vengeance, 
that  does  not  even  spare  his  own  child,  and  sacrifices  the 
guilty  as  well  as  the  innocent.  But  the  Governor  also, 
and  Selim  Calymath,  Christians  as  well  as  Mahommedans, 
act  with  the  same  unscrupulous  egotism.  This,  in  the 
case  of  the  Jew,  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  his  own 
ruin  becomes  inevitable.  And  yet  we  do  not  see  what  can 
have  produced  such  a  monster ;  in  the  first  scenes  Barabas 
is  described  as  a  rich,  avaricious,  purse-proud  merchant, 
whereas  some  scenes  afterwards  stung,  it  is  true,  by  an 
atrocious,  but  at  the  same  time  a  common  and  by  him  a 
not  unexpected  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Governor, 
he  becomes  a  monster  in  vindictiveness,  hatred  and  malice, 
without  shame  and  fear,  devoid  of  the  commonest  feelings, 
and  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  even  to  madness ;  he  preserves 
this  state  of  inward  boiling  passion  and  thirst  of  destruc- 
tion throughout  the  play.  Although  it  is  meant  to  appear 
as  if  all  the  atrocious  actions,  which  follow  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  which  in  spite  of  their  enormity 
are  invariably  successful,  were  merely  the  result  of  the  Jew's 

*  Both  of  these  plays  have  been  translated  into  German,  and  may 
be  found  in  £.  von  Billow's  AUenglisoher  Sohaubiihne. 
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extreme  camniiig  and  ingenuity,  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  reality  chance  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  moreover 
a  chance  that  appears  the  more  capricious,  as  all  theie 
enormities  have  no  higher  motive,  no  important  effect  upon 
the  life  and  the  characters  of  the  dramatic  peraonagei* 
The  Jew  dies,  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes,  with  blaspb^ 
and  cursing  on  his  lips ;  everything  is  the  same  at  tiie  end 
as  it  was  from   the  beginning.     Besides  this  the  aoeiMB 
change  so  rapidly,  without  any  active  bond  of  oonnectian, 
the  action  proceeds  so  much  in  a  straight  line  and  by  fits 
and  starts,  the  persons  come  and  go  without  appavant 
reason,  and  are  so  ready  at  hand  when  wanted,  a  number 
of  subordinate  figures  (such  as  the  three  Jews,  the  mimkB 
and  nuns,  the  mother  of  Don  Mathias,  etc.)  appear  and 
disappear  so  unexpectedly,  and  are  interwoven  with  the 
action  in  so  entirely  an  external  manner,  that  the  defects 
of  the  composition  are  at  once  apparent. 

Far  more  perfect  is  *  The  troublesome  raigne,  and  lament- 
able death  of  Edward  the  Second '  (London,  1598),  and 
might,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  Marlowe's  best  work.  It  is 
an  historical  tragedy  in  the  style  of  the  day,  i.e.,  historioil 
in  the  subordinate  sense  of  a  biography ;  for  In  reality  it 
is  only  the  history  of  the  life  of  Edward  II.  that  is  repre- 
sented, the  state  and  people  play  no  part,  or  at  most  only 
incidentally.  Life  is  here  conceived  under  the  important 
and  fundamental  relation  subsisting  between  the  indi- 
viduality of  man,  the  inward  bias  of  his  mind,  his  natural 
instincts  and  inclinations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  outward 
position  assigned  to  him  by  birth  and  a  higher  ordinance 
on  the  other.  This  relation  is  destroyed  by  the  Eang's 
character  and  behavioiir,  and  perverted  into  contradictians : 
and  he  thus  prepares  his  own  ruin.  It  is  not  that  Edward 
has  his  favourites,  but  that  he  at  the  same  time  makes  these 
capriciously  chosen  favourites  great  nobles  and  ministers  of 
t)ie  state,  leaving  everything  in  their  hands,  and  that  he 
confounds  his  individuality  with  his  dignity  as  King,  his 
personal  inclinations  with  the  demands  and  requirementi 
of  the  state,  that  he  is  unable  to  distingui.-h  the  monareh 
from  the  man,  thus  undutifuUy  dissolving  the  relatiooi 
between  them — this  it  is  that  constitutes  the  pemioioQi 
weakness  of  his  otherwise  good  and  amiable  disposition. 
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rhe  Queen,  on  the  contrary,  is  led  into  infidelity  against 
her  lord  and  master,  and  into  the  arms  of  Mortimer, 
through  the  perplexity  in  which  she  is  placed  as  mother 
»nd  Queen ;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  III., 
has  the  sad  alternative  of  choosing  between  filial  love  and 
his  title  to  the  Crown  ;  if  he  follows  the  one,  he  loses  the 
3ther.  Lastly,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  likewise,  mistake 
their  position,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  perjury 
suid  rebellion  by  their  hatred  of  the  King's  favourites. 
For  this  reason  all  the  guilty  persons  are  stricken  by  the 
tragic  Nemesis;  and  thus  the  conception  of  life  which 
forms  the  basis,  if  viewed  from  this  fundamental  relation, 
is  clearly  and  distinctly  reflected  in  the  principal  parts  of 
the  whole. 

I  must  content  myself  here  with  setting  forth  this  merit 
of  the  piece ;  its  many  defects  1  shall  point  out  in  the  last 
portion  of  this  work  (to  which  I  have  already  frequently 
referred),  when  comparing,  the  piece  with  Shakspeare's 
earliest  historical  dramas.  I  here  only  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  devoid  of  that  rapid  movement  of  the 
Ekction  which  generally  distinguishes  Marlowe's  dramas; 
everything  invariably  turns  upon  assurances  of  love,  upon 
the  wrath,  rage,  lamentatious  and  grief  of  the  King  in 
regard  to  Gaveston.  This  lyrical  element,  the  expression 
of  emotion  and  passion,  is  prominent  throughout,  and  ig 
indeed  generally  well  represented,  but  so  often  repeated 
that  it  becomes  tedious  and  wearisome.  The  diction  cor- 
responds with  this ;  it  is  generally  more  moderate,  more 
natural  and  not  so  unequal  as  in  ihe  ^  Jew  of  Malta,'  nor 
so  bombastic  as  in  *  Tamburlaine,'  but  we  still  meet  with 
occasional  excrescences,  far-fetched  similes  and  over- 
wrought attempts  at  vigorous  expression. 

It  is  obvious  that  Marlowe's  compositions  bear  a  peculiar 
and  very  different  stamp  from  those  of  Greene  and  Peele. 
To  characterise  his  style  of  writing  briefly,  we  may  sa}'^ 
that  his  chief  fault  is  that  he  treats  dramatic  poetry  too 
much  in  the  lyrical  style.  There  is  a  decided  predomi- 
nance of  the  lyrical  element,  that  is,  of  the  subjectivity  of 
the  mind,  feelings,  emotions,  and  pathos,  in  short,  of  the 
personal  I,  with  its  personal  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
impulses  and  desires,  motives  and  objects ;  the  epic  side  of 
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life,  therefore,  that  is,  the  outer  world  and  its  infinehoi 
upon  the  formation  of  the  character,  upon  the  wiU  and  Ai 
career  of  the  dramatic  personages,  the  past  as  the  hetnr 
of  the  present,   the  importanoe  of  a  firmly  establidifld 
unalterable  dispensation  of  the  world,  which  gives  Ai 
standard  and  law  for  the  human  will  and  actions,  is  phuxl 
by  him  too  much  in  the  background.     This  is  the  raioi 
why  everything  is  so  entirely  passion  and  emotion,  lAiJ 
his  characters  and  their  doings — being  restrained  byni 
objective  standard — are  so  apt  to  become  monstroDS  anl 
unnatural,  and  why  consideration  and  thoroughnesB  d 
the  motives,  the  progressive  development   and  the  kr- 
m(»ny  of  movement  in  action  and  Icmguage,  are  wantitt 
In  many  respects,  accordingly,  Marlowe  and  £yd  nu^n 
regarded  as  a  decided  contrast  to  Greene  and  Peele.    EyA 
compositions  also  suffer  from  this  onensided  predominsDOB 
of  tne  lyrical  element  in  the  above  explained  sense  of  da 
word,  while  in  the  case  of  Peele  and  Qreene,  on  theooB- 
trary,  there  is  a  one-sidedness  of  the  epical  element,  whidi 
lowers  their  style  into  an  epicising  mannerism.     Marlom^ 
however,  falls  into  this  mannerism  from  another  side ;  h 
docs  not  represent  the  subjective  lyrical  element  of  human 
life  and  existence  in  its  full  pure  truth,  but  in  a  conception 
peculiar  to  himself  and  to  his  individuality ;  he  arbitrarily 
sets  forth  only  the  one  side  of  the  emotions  of  human  life 
and  lets  the  other  drop ;  immoderate  desires,  passions  and 
selfishness  alone  predominate  in  his  pieces ;  his  heroes  ai« 
animated  by  a  titanic  struggle  to  make  the  world  subjective 
to  their  own  individual  self;  all  the  other  elements  of  mental 
life,  but  more  especially  the  ethical  forces  and  relations,  are 
scarcely  indicated  even  in  their  first  germs ;  the  centre  of 
attraction  always  lies  beyond  them.    This  corresponds  "with 
his  general  view  of  life,  which  is  entirely  peculiar  to  him- 
self and  in  which  he  stands  a  solitary  contrast  to  the  other 
poets  of  his  day.     I  have  already  pointed  out  the  natme 
of  this  view,  for  it  distinctly  exhibits  the  principal  pointa 
which  distinguish  the  mind  of  modem  times  from  the  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  in  a  dim,  exaggerated  and  some- 
what distorted  manner.     In  both  cases  the  ruling  principle 
is  no  longer — as  in  the  Middle  Ages — the  domain  of  certain 
authoritative  powers  and  general  ideas,  no  longer  the 
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division  of  life  into  closed  circles,  in  which  the  individual 
formed,  as  it  were,  but  a  single  radius ;  on  the  contrary  it 
l»  the  subjectivity  of  the  mind,  the  personality  and  its 
Stmgele  to  rid  itself  of  all  external  restraints,  of  all 
ffoardianship,  and  not  merely  to  assert  its  freedom  and 
indepdndenoe  as  an  inviolable  right,  but  also  to  procure  for 
itaeli  freedom  of  action  and  respect.  In  Marlowe,  however, 
this  conflict  still  has  a  romantic  mediaeval  character ;  it  is 
as  yet  only  an  indefinite  impulse,  partly  without  reference 
to  actual  life,  fantastic  and  idealistic,  supported  by  a 
flight  of  the  imagination  which,  on  the  one  hand  vanishes 
into  endless  space,  and  on  the  other  is  driven  completely 
beyond  reality  up  to  a  giddy  height  from  which  it  ne- 
oessarily  falls  of  its  own  accord.  In  so  far  there  is  in 
Marlowe  a  predominance  of  the  romanticism  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  it  is  no  longer  filled  with  the  fixed,  and  in  itself 
consistent  mediaeval  view  of  life  and  the  world ;  in  him  we 
already  find  indications  of  the  spirit  of  modern  times,  but 
it  is  not  yet  regulated  by  the  standard  and  law  which 
offer  US  a  clearer  knowledge  of  actual  life  in  nature  and 
hiatoTj. 

It  is  evident  from  this  short  sketch,  how  easy  and  yet 
again  how  difficult  it  was  for  Shakspeare  to  work  upon, 
and  with  such  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The 
materials  were  at  hand,  ready  cut  and  polished;  the 
foundation  had  been  laid;  all  that  was  wanting  was 
artistic  skill  to  combine  organically  what  as  yet  lay 
isolated  and  separate,  or  inappropriately  mixed  together. 
This,  however,  required  the  practised  hand  of  a  great 
architect.  In  other  words,  Shakspeare's  vocation  was  to 
fuse  together  the  dramatic  styles  of  Marlowe  and  Greene 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  their  merits,  and  to  lay 
aside  their  defects,  and  thereby  to  produce  a  new  and 
superior  style,  which — as  was  demanded  by  the  very  idea 
of  the  drama  —  might  comprise,  in  one  perfect  organic 
unity,  both  the  epic  and  lyric  forms  of  art.  'i'his,  indeed, 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  greater  profundity  to  the  ideal  subject-matter,  and  a 
more  perfect  development  to  the  poetio  form ;  and  this 
30uld  be  effected  only  by  giving  decided  prominence  to 
bhe   ethical  elements  of  human  nature,  by  reason  of  a 
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view  of  life  'which  plaoes  the  true  value  of  the  history  cC 
individuals,  as  well  as  of  every  nation,  in  ethioal  dfr 
velopmont  and  progress.  None  but  a  poetio  genius,  irki 
brought  with  him  the  whole  depth  and  fulness  of  tbe 
ideas  prevailing  in  the  Christian  era  of  the  world'i 
liistory — and  the  full  mystery  of  the  beauty  of  form— 
i:ould  solve  the  problem.  How  Shakspeare  filled  the 
IHMition  which  ho  uubsequently  held  in  the  histoiy  of 
dramatic  art,  will  hereafter  be  shown  more  at  large ;  herd 
we  muKt  1)0  content  with  observing  that,  in  perfect 
conformity  with  his  position,  he  at  first  pursued  the  ooone 
upon  which  Greene  and  Marlowe  had  preceded  him  by* 
few  steps.  His  *  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,'  and  (if  tbe 
piece  be  liis)  the  '  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Cromwell* 
are  evidently  composed  in  Greene's  style,  while  '  Titna 
Andronicus'  resembles  that  of  Marlowe.  That  he  should 
surpass  both  in  their  respective  styles  was  but  to  be 
expected,  and  indeed  necessary  if  he  was  eventually  to 
rise  above  them,  in  his  '  Henry  VI.'  he  is  already  hi 
more  original  and  independent ;  and  in  '  Borneo  and 
Juliet'  Shakspeare  appears  his  full  and  perfect  self.  How 
perfectly  he  was  conscious,  in  later  times  at  least,  of  the 
problem  he  had  to  solve,  in  order  to  attain  the  goal  which 
the  English  drama  had  in  view,  is  shown  by  Hamlet's 
famous  words  :  '  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both 
at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  't  were,  the 
mirror  u])  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  o^vn  feature,  9CCf% 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  cuje  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
form  and  i)re88uro.'  For  these  words  prove  that  it  ww 
his  perfectly  conscious  endeavour  to  raise  the  drama  into 
the  poetical  reflex  of  history  according  to  its  ethical 
character  in  the  past  and  present. 

If  therefore,  in  conclusion,  it  is  asked  how  far  Shakspeare 
was  indebted  to  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  our 
answer  must  be  that — in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word 
— he  could  learn  only  as  much  as,  in  fact,  admits  of  being 
learned  in  any  art,  the  technical  part,  that  is,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  stage  and  theatrical  practice,  in  other 
words,  he  could  only  learn  how  to  arrange  a  piece  in  such 
a  form  that  it  admitted  of  being  easily  and  conveniently 
represented  without  losing  its  eftect  in  the  representation. 
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This,  however,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  drama  itself 
being  drastic,  i.e.,  developing  a  living,  rapid  and  also 
externally  visible  action,  hence  that  something  is  really 
accomplished  on  the  stage,  and  that  the  persons  do  not 
merely — as  the  proverb  has  it — speak  like  books.  Inas- 
much as  plays,  in  those  days,  were  so  invariably  and 
exclusively  written  for  the  stage,  that  even  in  the  prime 
of  Shakspeare's  career  the  publication  of  the  works  of  a 
dramatic  poet,  as  literary  productions  intended  for  reading, 
was  looked  upon  by  many  as  ridiculous,  it  cannot  excite 
surprise  that  the  older  English  poets  are  distinguished  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  stage  and  theatrical  practice.  Even 
Mariowe*s  dramas — notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of 
the  lyrical  element — possess  a  great  amount  of  real  action. 
How  anxious  Shakspeare  was  to  learn,  and  how  far  also, 
he  soon  surpassed  his  own  teachers,  in  this  respect,  must 
be  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  one  of  his  plays  performed  intelligently  and  appro- 
priately. 

In  this  our  paper  age,  the  best  dramas  seem  still  to  be 
written  more  for  the  reading  than  for  the  theatre-going 
public ;  but  Shakspeare *s  plays  are  without  exception  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  stage  and  therefore 
by  a  good  perlbrmance  gain  as  much  as  the  former  lose 
by  a  representation.  In  fact  we  cannot  sufficiently  value 
his  dramatic  style  if  we  do  not  continually  bear  in  mind, 
that  he  did  not  write  for  the  press  but  only  for  the  stage, 
and  accordingly  presumed  that  the  performance  would 
soften  the  often  hard  and  sketchy  delineation  of  the 
characters,  the  occasional  dryness  of  the  colouring,  as  well 
as  the  possiljle  want  of  distinctness  in  the  motives  of  the 
action  and  the  dissonances  in  the  composition. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asked,  what  Shakspeare 
could  learn  from  his  predecessors  in  regard-  to  the  ideal 
contents  and  artistic  fonn,  our  answer  must  be— little  and 
yet  much.  Little,  because  not  a  single  work  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries  could  furnish  him  with  a 
satisfactory  prototype— and  yet  again  much,  because  the 
general  style  of  dramatic  art,  which  he  found  existing,  the 
general  course  of  the  development  which  he  entered  upon, 
was  pre-eminently  adapted  to  lead  his  genius  for  dramatic 
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composition  upon  the  right  way,  to  mature  it,  and  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  If  we  seek  to  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  old  English  drama,  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  most  famous  theatres  of  aU  ages, 
we  shall  find  that  the  German  drama  is  in  general  too 
lyrical  and  contemplative,  that  emotion  and  panioii, 
in  place  of  bursting  forth  in  action,  rise  only  like  the 
waters  of  a  fountain  to  fall  back  from  whence  ihej  arose; 
sentiment  either  revels  elegiacally  or  is  drawn  within 
itself  convulsively;  reason  reflects  and  philosophiseB, 
in  place  of  merely  serving  the  will,  and  prescintiiig 
it  with  the  means  of  realizing  its  plans  and  endeavoma 
The  old  Spanish  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  mndi 
inclined  to  the  epical  style  or  rather  to  romanoe,  the 
modem  epos ;  it  consists  throughout  of  dramatic  legends, 
a  cycle  of  romances,  a  series  of  actions  and  events,  oast 
in  the  external  form  of  a  drama,  which  do  not  so  mudi 
proceed  from  the  personal  character  of  the  hero,  bat  are 
imposed  upon  him  in  a  more  outward  manner  by  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  the  time,  by  the  peculiarly  Spanish, 
inviolable  moral  code  of  love,  of  honour  and  of  loyalty 
in  the  double  form  of  blind  submission  to  the  will  of  tl^ 
Sovereign,  as  well  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Chnroh; 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Homeric  heroes  appear 
directed  by  the  will  and  the  councils  of  the  gods. 

The  so-called  classic  drama  of  the  French  differs  fix»n 
these  two,  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  aping  of  the  ancients 
it  has  adopted  the  plastic  element  and  made  it  the 
principal  motive  of  its  construction;  but  the  plastic 
element  has  here  imperceptibly  become  a  mere  exhibitimi. 
The  diction  struts  along  with  its  bombastic  rhetoric  and 
artificial  versification;  passion  flashes  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  fire  and  the  glowing  colours  of  its  pathos ;  sentiment 
coquets  with  its  own  tenderness,  reason  with  its  own 
reflections  and  maxims.  The  action,  however,  comes  off 
without  anything  or  forms  but  the  wooden  platform  upon 
which  all  the  beautiful  things  are  displayed.  Even  the 
Greek  drama,  at  least  the  much  admired  tragedy,  is 
merely  a  most  successful  combination  of  the  lyrical  and 
plastic  elements;  the  charming  power  of  the  subjective 
pathos,  in  the  equally  .charming  form  of  plastic  beauty, 
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SO  fascmates  our  senses,  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  the 
slow  progress  of  the  action,  the  want  of  change  of  events, 
in  short,  that  wo  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  poverty  of  the 
real  action.  It  is  obviously  deficient  in  the  falness  of  epic 
life,  in  the  variety  of  individual  characters,  in  the  inter- 
action of  events  interfering  from  without,  with  inotives 
arising  from  within,  which  produce  a  complete  poetico- 
dramatic  picture  of  life. 

All  these  elements — ^the  lyrical  pathos  and  the  contem- 
plative thought,  the  epic  event  and  the  plastic  form — 
when  home  and  penetrated  by  the  living  principle  of  the 
ctction,  are  so  essentially  a  part  of  the  real  drama,  that 
it  is  only  their  equal  consideration,  as  points  of  the 
representation  equally  entitled  to  attention,  tibiat  constitute 
the  truly  dramatic  style.  I  am  still  bom  enough  to 
maintain  that  the  English  drama  approaches  nearest  to 
this  ideal  of  the  dramatic  style,  and  this  was  the  pecu- 
liarity which  Shakspeare  could  and  dared  riot  alter,  but 
oonld  only  develop  further.  He,  it  is  true,  leaves  the 
plastic  element  too  much  in  the  background;  it  cannot 
obtain  its  full  due,  partly  because  the  English  drama  has, 
as  it  were,  too  little  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  bones  and 
sinews  protrude  too  much,  partly  because  it  moves  too 
rapidly  and  powerfully  for  the  fulness  and  roundness,  the 
csJnmess  and  dignity  of  the  plastic  element  to  become  com- 
bined with  it.  This  want — which  Goethe  and  Schiller 
have  so  successfully  remedied,  were  it  not  that  they  at  the 
same  time  have  detracted  too  much  from  the  drastic  life  of 
the  action ! — may,  however,  be  allowed  to  pass,  especially 
as  the  English  drama  offers  a  not  unworthy  compensation. 
For,  in  place  of  the  plastic  element  we  have  the  pictur- 
esque, the  contrasts  of  light  and  shape,  of  high  and  low, 
of  seriousness  and  fun,  of  truth  and  fiction,  the  chiaro- 
oscuro  of  the  various  transitions  from  the  sunlight  of 
mid-day  to  darkest  night,  a  play  of  colours  of  the  most 
various  kinds,  and  the  most  varied  groupings,  together 
with  that  romantic  haziness  of  distance  which  connects 
reality  with  an  ideal,  future  world.  As  in  the  case  of 
painting,  the  figures  show  more  beauty  and  harmony  of 
colouring  than  of  form  and  character,  more  richness  of 
substance  than  perfection  of  form,  more  fulness  of  character 
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than  refinement  and  grace  of  appearance ;  indiTidnal  and 
characteriBtic  features  predominate  greatly  OTer  wlatt 
itt  general  and  ideal ;  the  latter  is  implied  more  in  the 
representation  as  a  whole,  in  the  centre  of  the  action; 
in  the  individual  figures  it  appears  only  indirectly,  imB- 
much  as  they  take  a  part  in  the  action,  and  appear  as  the 
bearers  of  the  fundamental  idea. 

By  all  this  we,  indeed,  only  wish  to  say  that  the  English 
drama  from  the  very  commencement,  comprehended  the 
nature  of  the  action  with  a  clearness,  assurance  and  eneigy 
as  no  other  had  done.  Action  is  the  very  soul  of  the  drami, 
that  which  makes  it  a  drama ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  English  drama,  action  is  considered  more  importut 
than  anything  else,  the  drama  has  a  certain  coldness  and 
dcmureness ;  it  ju  not  only  devoid  of  all  sentimentality, 
but  exhibits  almost  invariably  an  indifference  in  regard 
to  feeling,  which  I  am  inclined  to  call  the  historical,  for, 
like  history,  it  passes  uiisyiiipathetically  over  the  mental 
emotions  of  individuals,  and  gives  them  sympathy  and 
attention  only  so  far  as  they  b(KX)me  actions.  It  possessea 
that  peculiar  humour,  which  again  I  am  inclined  to  call 
the  historical,  which  plays  with  the  destinies  of  individuals, 
while  representing  them  in  the  drastic  fulness  of  life. 
In  fact,  the  English  drama  has  something  caustic,  demure 
and  unpleasant,  a  certain  abruptness  and  severity  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  treats  all  details,  a  dry  colouring, 
glaring  lights  and  marked  shades,  angular  turns,  un- 
ajsthetical  positions  and  shortenings,  but — although  fre- 
quently rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  sketch — it  is 
always  distinguished  by  shai^p  delineations,  always  by 
characteristic  figures,  always  by  life  and  movement  in 
the  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  whole.  The  course 
which  this  movement  describes  is  no  broad  high  road, 
with  seats  for  resting  and  open  places  for  looking  round 
and  about,  but  a  narrow  irregular  path;  the  advance 
is  rapid,  continual  and  unequal,  sometimes  proceeding 
peacefully,  sometimes  by  fits  and  starts,  digressive  but 
always  unceasingly  urging  its  way  onwards — like  the 
advance  of  history.  All  subjects  suit  the  English  drama, 
the  small  occurrences  of  every-day  life,  as  well  as  the 
great  actions  of  the  state,  secret  family  events  as  well 
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public  affairs,  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history,  the 
ancient  legend  with  its  wonders  and  dark  colossal  figures, 
as  well  as  the  bright  present  with  its  homely  reality; 
human  things  and  divine,  high  and  low,  foreign  and 
native,  all  are  embraced  with  equal  love.  In  this  respect 
it  has  a  universality,  which  again  I  am  inclined  to  call 
historical,  because  it  comprises  all  the  domains  of  life, 
except  those  in  which  there  is  no  action.  Lastly,  the 
Unglish  language  has  a  peculiar  brevity  and  precision, 
a  srreat  sharpness  and  variety  in  the  naming  of  all  objects 
bdonging  to  external,  practical  life,  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  bone  and  sinew,  but  little  flesh  and  blood,  hence  a 
certain  awkwardness  of  movement,  looseness  of  combina- 
tion, carelessness  and  indifference  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
logic,  and  accordingly  is  extremely  useful  in  active  life, 
but  poor  and  helpless  in  the  expression  of  the  feelings  and 
mental  emotions.  For  this  reason  it  is  little  adapted  for 
lyric  and  epic  poetry,  but  all  the  more  so,  for  the  dra- 
matic purposes,  for  the  expression  of  action  and  its  effects, 
of  the  will  and  its  motives,  of  emotion,  desire  and  passion. 
This  general  nature  of  the  language  itself,  gives  the 
diction  of  the  English  drama  a  dramatic  stamp ;  it  never 
speaks  into  its  own  self,  but  does  so  always  in  a  lively 
manner  to  the  objects  which  are  being  spoken  of;  its 
point  is  always  turned  in  an  outward  direction,  towards 
the  action,  as  if,  so  to  speak,  it  were  always  about  to  leap 
forth  into  action,  to  prove  the  word  by  the  deed ;  it  is 
thoroughly  dialogical ;  its  very  monologues  resemble  dis- 
courses between  two,  the  person  speaking  and  his  relations 
to  the  outer  world,  his  circumstances  and  conditions,  his 
plans  and  intentions. 

When  we  consider  what  an  incalculable  advantage  it  is 
to  genius  to  be  led,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  the  right 
path,  to  find  levelled  ways,  and  consequently  not  to 
require  to  squander  his  best  powers  in  blind  attempts  and 
upon  false  tracks,  we  must  admit  that  Shakspeare  is 
extremely  indebted  to  his  predecessors,  the  first  founders 
of  this  general  style  of  the  English  drama.  The  old  pre- 
judice, which  would  regard  IShakspeare  as  the  solitary 
point  of  light  in  a  wide  waste  of  darkness,  has,  I  hope, 
been  in  some  degree  removed  by  the  preceding  sketch. 
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The  more  we  become  aoqnamted  with  the  history  of  the 
English  stage,  the  more  we  are  oonvinoed  that,  in  fact, 
Shakspeare  is  bnt  a  single  link  in  the  organic  deYelopment 
of  a  great  whole,  that  he  did  bnt  complete  what  others  had 
commenced  before  him,  that  he  was  but  the  master  spirit 
amid  a  number  of  able  fellow-labourers  who  worked  with 
and  before  him. 

Yet,  for  this  very  reason,  Shakspeare  is  not  only  a  point, 
but  the  culminating  and  central  point  in  the  sphere  of  the 
artistic  development  which  he  entered.  The  circum- 
ference does  certainly  determine  the  centre,  but  still  it  can 
itself  be  seen  and  accurately  measured  only  from  the 
centre.  In  the  following  Book,  therefore,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  show  how  powerfully  Shakspeare  influenced  the 
formation  of  the  dramatic  art  of  his  time,  how  he  spun  the 
given  threads  into  a  grand  artistic  texture,  how  he  not  only 
completed  the  edifice  he  found  b^un,  but,  at  the  same 
time  altered  it  according  to  a  higher  standard,  how,  accord- 
ingly, as  much  light  is  reflected  on  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  as  was  thrown  upon  him  by  them,  and 
consequently  how  it  is  that  their  workings  and  strivings, 
their  value  and  importance  can  be  estimated  only  from  the 
height  which  he  attained. 
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THE  ENGLISH  NATION  UNDER  ELIZABETH. 

ige  which  could  give  birth  to  a  genius  like  Shakspeare 
also  have  had  the  power  of  producing  and  maturing 
re  a  fruit.  For  every  person,  and  especially  every  one 
G.gures  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time 
nation  of  universal  history,  and  their  birth  may  be 
ded  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  every  great 
ition.  1'hus,  when  the  development  of  the  human 
required  the  magnet,  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of 
ing,  they  were  discovered.  When,  in  the  course  of 
irorld's  history,  a  Luther,  Dante,  Eaphael,  Shakspeare, 
were  required,  they  were  bom. 

le  twelve  decades  from  1480  to  1600  form  one  of  the 
«8t  and  riches  eras  in  the  history  of  humanity.  The 
ition  of  printing  (1440)  had  preceded  it  in  order  to 
sh  the  external  means,  and  to  be  thelever  of  the  great 
ution  in  the  wheel  of  time.  In  the  same  way  that 
oabus  discovered  a  new  terrestrial  world,  Luther's 
rmation  created  a  new  spiritual  world.  The  arts  and 
oes  of  antiquity  arose  from  their  long  state  of  lethargy 
fresh  and  vigorous  life.  It  was  at  this  time  also 
the  modern,  and  peculiarly  Christian  art,  celebrated  its 
;est  triumphs,  for  this  was  the  age  of  those  great  and 
imrivalled  masters  in  painting — Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
el  A^gelo,  Eaphael,  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Dtirer ;  of 
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'^e  immortal  and  tmriyalled  composers  of  oihiirch  miUDO, 
Falestrina,  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Orlando  Lasso,  and  othen; 
lastly  it  was  the  cradle  of  the  most  important  of  modern 
poets,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Camoens— 
and  above  all,  of  Shakspeare.  It  may  be  said  that  the  birtii 
and  activity  of  all  these  great  minds  were  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  because  the  creative  power  of  the  centoiy  had 
also  to  reveal  itself  in  art,  and  also,  because  the  great  ideas 
of  the  past  and  present  required  to  be  brought  out  in  an 
artistic  form,  secondly,  because  a  check  had  to  be  given  to 
the  influence  of  the  revival  of  ancient  art  and  literatiuie, 
that  it  might  not  crush  the  new  formation  of  Christian  art 
and  turn  it  from  its  course  by  false  imitations.  The  spirit 
of  modem  art,  even  though — as  afterwards  actually 
happened — it  should  be  momentarily  suppressed  by  tli 
imitation  of  the  antique,  would  again  rise  to  fresh  power 
and  beauty  by  the  study  of  these  great  masters,  who  had 
grown  up  on  the  soil  of  Christian  culture. 

Of  all  the  states  of  Europe  it  was  England  especially 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  stood  forth  pre-eminent  in 
greatness  and  importance.  While  the  others  lost  more  or 
less  in  power  and  influence,  there  sprang  up  here,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth's  fortunate  sceptre,  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
life  for  the  nation.  The  long  wars  with  France,  and  the 
equally  long  civil  wars  of  the  Koses,  had  broken  the  feudal 
power  of  the  Middle  Ages,  established  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  and  thereby  given  a  new  form  to  the  politioal 
relation  between  the  state  and  the  people.  The  fact  of 
Henry  Vni.  joining  the  Protestant  Church  gave  rise  to  a 
mighty  movement  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life.  The 
participation  in  this  movement  at  first  degenerated,  it  is 
true,  into  partisanship  and  mutual  persecution;  but  the 
sound  and  vigorous  seed  once  sown  among  the  people 
might,  perhaps,  be  retarded  in  its  development,  but  could 
never  be  again  rooted  out,  and  soon  bore  the  fairest 
flowers  and  fruit.  The  persecutions  of  Mary  the  Catholic 
acted  only  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Protestantism  and  it  became  strengthened  rather  thw 
weakened ;  under  the  fostering  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there- 
fore, it  again,  with  fresh  vigour,  raised  its  head  and 
crushed  its   opponent.     The  extreme  contrasts    between 
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Catholics  and  Puritans  found  a  liappy  medium  in  the 
EInglish  Episcopal  Church,  which  corresponded  with  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  the  time.  While  the  former 
wished  to  retain  all  as  it  was  of  old,  and  the  Puritans 
vranted  innovations  in  everything — in  blind  fanaticism 
desiring  either  to  separate  Church  and  state  entirely,  or  to 
3omlnne  them  into  one  republico-theocratical,  exclusively 
religioiis  government,  thus  destroying  all  freedom  of  life 
in  manners,  in  art  and  science — the  Episcopal  Church 
adopted  the  most  necessary  innovations,  but  at  the  same 
bime  endeavoured  to  retain  .as  much  as  possible  of  the  old 
lyBtem. 

Blizabeth's  and  Burleigh's  fiimness,  which  was  necessary 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  kept  the  two  parties  in 
oheck,  without,  however,  impeding  the  new  progressive 
Donrse  of  things.*  The  Queen  ruled  like  a  perfect  auto- 
crat, or,  if  it  be  preferred,  like  a  despot ;  the  parliament 
taking  any  part  in  the  government,  or  even  a  parliamentary 
opposition,  was  out  of  the  question.  Yet  the  people  were 
kappy  under  the  circumstances;  England,  to  face  the 
■harp  oppositions  which  troubled  her  from  within,  and  to 
meet  the  mighty  enemies  who  threatened  her  from  without, 
lequired  a  strong  hand  to  control  the  reins  of  government. 
And  Elizabeth  possessed  not  only  a  strong,  but  a  fortunate 
liand.  The  successful  wars  in  France  and  the  Netherlands 
for  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Protestant  Keformers,  the 
conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  the  new  discoveries  in  remote 
]MLrts  of  the  globe,  the  firmer  establishment  of  English 
diominion  in  Ireland,  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  political 
influence  in  Scotland,  but  more  especially  the  gi*eat  victory 
ever  Spain — all  this  contributed  to  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  nation,  to  turn  its  attention  to  great  enterprises,  and 
1o  strengthen  the  rising  consciousness  of  its  power  and 
greatness.  It  was,  however,  the  triumph  over  Philip's 
•Invincible  Armada'  that  tended  to  elevate  the  national 
aense  of  self-consciousness  and  patriotism,  to  the  height  of 
poetical  enthusiasm.  In  seven  days  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
^uoed  to  such  straits  that  Medina  Sidonia  determined  upon 

*  Baumer :  Qeschichte  Europas  sett  dem  Ende  des  15  Jahrh.  it,  530 
#—1.  Lingard:  Hutory  of  England,  vi.  3  ff. — Macaulav,  History  of 
-England,  &c.  (London,  1860),  i.  45  f.  5:i  f.  60  ff. 
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a  retreat.  The  fearful  storms  which  finally  destroyed  and 
annihilated  the  greater  portion  of  the  ships  on  their  homo- 
ward  journey  along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  were  regarded  as 
a  divine  interference,  which  watched  and  directed  the 
welfare  of  England.  The  triumph  of  the  British  iiati<m 
was  complete.  A  general  thanksgiving  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  country,  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
Elizabeth,  amidst  incredible  rejoicings,  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  London;  the  portraits  of  the  British  com- 
manders were  carried  before  her,  the  trophies  of  viotoiy 
were  himg  up  in  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Queen's  address  and 
the  distribution  of  the  rewards  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  waa 
followed  by  a  solemn  religious  service.*  Tieck,  therefcffe, 
very  justly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
event  also,  very  considerably  influenced  the  history  of 
art,  and  that  it  may  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  loftier  spirit  which  gained  possession  of 
dramatic  poetry  itself. 

Successful  industry  and  a  very  extensive  commeroe  had 
enormously  increased  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  especially  among  the  middle  classes.  In  Count 
lie  Bouillon's  report  of  his  embassy  to  England  in  1596,  he 
says,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  compara- 
tively very  rich,  for  althpugh  they  live  well,  they  do  so 
economically  and  are  not  by  any  means  oppressed  by  many 
taxes,  so  that  towns  *  are  rapidly  increasing  in  trside  and 
industry.  The  Venetian  Molino  also,  in  a  report  con- 
cerning England  of  the  year  1607,  declares  London  to  be 
the  first  city  in  Europe  in  regard  to  size,  as  well  as  position, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  (of  whom  there  were 
more  than  300,000,  and  these  for  the  most  part  citizens,  as 
the  nobles  almost  always  resided  on  their  estates  in  the 
country),  for  the  city  was  full  of  merchants  and  wai^houses 
of  every  description  of  article  that  could  in  any  way  be 
useful  or  acceptable,  and  possessed  many  beautiful  buildings 
and  splendid  churches.f  l^he  nobility,  however,  according 
to  Bouillon's  statement,  were  very  heavily  in  debt,  in  oon- 

*  Baumer,  I.e.,  588  f. 
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of  whicli  merchants  frequently  gained  possession 
estates,  and  noble  ladies  often  married  persons  of 
c^xr  Tank.  The  cause  of  this  embarrassment,  as  Bouillon 
'-'^^  arose  not  only  from  the  lavish  expenditure  on  dress 
■^^^ladners — ^the  latter  often  including  among  their 
^^x*  a  compcuiy  of  players,  generally  only  a  jester  or 
"^ttc  fool* — but  more  especially  the  many  magnificent 
'^^luoh  formed  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the 
^^Karacy  of  those  times.  Elizabeth  herself,  although 
*^wifie  economical  even  to  meanness,  was  extremely  ex- 
^^ant  in  dress  and  fetes  of  every  description,t  and  her 
•^  to  the  palaces  of  her  nobles  and  to  the  provincial 
^^^  involved  them  in  similar  extravagances.  On  these 
^*^oii8,  tournaments,  splendid  pageants,  masques  and 
^^^  alternated  with  serious  instructive  discourses; 
"*  ^en  plays,  both  comedies  and  tragedies,  were  rarely 
'^ting.J  An  eye-witness  describes  one  of  these  fetes 
y^ch  3ie  Queen  gave  in  the  spring  of  1581  at  her  palace 
^  Bampton  Court.  '  The  central  point  of  attraction  was 
J  •plendid  tournament ;  scaffolding  was  erected  on  both 
j^  and  ends  of  a  square,  for  an  extraordinary  concourse 
'spectators.  First  appeared  forty  lords  and  gentlemen 
^  magnificent  dresses  covered  with  precious  stones,  and 
^g  on  Spanish  or  Italian  "horses  richly  caparisoned ; 
tttt  followed  eight  heralds  bearing  the  ensign  of  England, 
nd  four  trumpeters  in  red  and  yellow  velvet.  After  these 
ime  four  marshals  and  judges  of  the  lists,  accompanied 
J  many  noble  persons.  Next  followed  four  bands  of  com- 
atants ;  first,  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  &c. 
iter  riding  round  the  ring,  with  their  lances  in  rest 
id  their  visors  down,  they  drew  up  in  a  line  before  the 
Qeen.  Hereupon  an  ancient  tower  was  rolled  forward, 
I  which  was  erected  a  triple  chandelier  with  flambeaux. 
lit  of  a  door  in  the  tower  a  large  serpent  wound  itself, 
id  tried  to  ascend  a  tree  richly  laden  with  fruit,  which 

^  N.  Drake;  Shahvpeare  and  his  Times,  etc.    London,  1818.    T.  ii., 

92  ff.  138  ff. 
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stood  close  by.  Behind  the  tower  were  six  eagles  skilfaUy 
contrived,  in  the  bodies  of  which  musicians  and  tmmpeten 
were  concealed.  In  the  next  place  two  horses  appeared, 
without  saddles,  and  gilded  all  over,  and  on  each  sat  a  lit& 
boy  with  golden  locks,  and  clothed  in  flowing  robes  of 
silver  tissue.  Then  came  a  triumphal  car,  which  apparentlj 
moved  backwards,  on  which  sat  the  three  Sisteirs  of  Fate, 
dragging  after  them  by  a  golden  chain,  a  noble  knight  as 
prisoner.'  On  the  following  day,  when  the  sword  fig^ 
took  place,  there  was  no  want  of  similar  ingenious  im 
fanciful  devices.* 

The  morality  of  the  time  was,  indeed,  not  of  the  stricteit 
order.  The  relation  between  the  sexes  was  very  light  and 
loose,  and  had  retained  the  stamp  of  a  chivalrous,  sensiiOQS 
and  fanciful  gallantry,  rather  thaA  the  serious,  religions 
and  moral  character  which  was  generally  maintained  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  at  least  in  England.  Intrigues  in  love  and 
gallant  adventures  were  regarded  as  part  of  the  life  of  a 
young  gentleman.  Elizabeth  herself,  though  perhaps,  in 
reality  chaste,  set  an  enticing  example  by  her  frivolous  "waj 
of  displaying  by  words  and  actions  the  inclinations  of  bar 
heart.  For  instance  she  gave  the  Earl  of  Leicester  a 
chamber  close  to  her  own  sleeping  apartment ;  Hennage, 
Hatton,  Raleigh,  Oxford,  Blount,  Simier  and  Anjou,  were 
generally  regarded  as  her  declared  suitors ;  of  her  fondness 
for  Essex  she  subsequently  made  no  secret,  after  having  had 
him  executed  for  treason ;  and  even  at  a  very  advanced  age 
she  conferred  extraordinary  favours  upon  an  Earl  of 
Olanricarde,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  great  penKBial 
beauty.f  She  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  exist  vnthoot 
a  lover  of  this  kind,  who  was  half  a  servant  of  her  Majesty, 
half  a  worshipper  of  her  beauty.  Courtiers  and  all  who 
approached  her  tried  to  outrival  one  another  in  gaUantries 
and  flatteries,  in  order  to  gratify  this  weakness  of  her 
mind,  heart,  and  excessive  vanity.  The  whole  court 
imitated  the  example  set  by  the  Queen,  and  it  cannot 
cause  surprise  that  strict  moralists,  like  Faunt  and  Har- 
rington, called  the  Court  a  place  '  where  every  enormity 

*  Raumer:  Brief e  aus  Paris  zur  ErUut.    der   Gesoh,  de»  16  nn^ 
17  Jahrhunderts,  €tc.,  11.  500  f.,  504. 
t  Lingard,  l.c.,  vi.  633. — Baumer :  Beitraqe^  610,  614. 
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prevailed,  where  there  wa43  little  godliness  or  practise  of 
religion,  where  in  general  the  most  licentious  habits  and 
evil  conversation  were  to  be  met  with,  and  where  there  was 
no  love  but  that  of  the  wanton  god  Asmodeno.'  *  That  the 
nation  should  to  some  extent  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
court,  may  at  once  be  supposed ;  Molino  expressly  charges 
the  English  people  with  intemperance  and  gluttony.  The 
vice  of  drunkenness,  especially,  seems  to  have  been  rather 
generaLf 

However  reprehensible  all  this  is,  still  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  kind  of  festive  luxuriousness  and  the  freedom  of 
manners  in  a  youthful,  vigorous  age,  necessarily  invested 
life  with  a  poetical  halo,  which  could  not  but  encourage  the 
development  of  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  extreme  licence  of  the  court  had  its 
antidote  in  the  dull  severity  of  the  Puritans,  and  that,  as 
sharp  contrasts  in  history  always  find  their  adjustment,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  in  general  the  middle  classes,  at 
least,  were  sound  in  heart  and  maintained  the  right  medium 
between  the  frivolity  of  the  court  and  the  Pharisaism  of 
the  Puritans. 

However,  the  Queen  did  more  than  merely  give  fetes 
and  devote  herself  to  luxury  in  dress  and  love ;  she  was  at 
the  same  time  an  accomplished  lady,  and  patronised  axt 
and  science  from  the  lively  interest  she  herself  felt  in 
them.  How  much  poetry,  especially,  advanced  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been 
said  in  bur  first  Book.  We  are  astounded  at  the  great 
number  of  poetical  productions,  and  the  no  less  numerous 
dramas  that  appeared,  during  Shakspeare's  time,  in  every 
branch  of  poetry,  and  we  cannot  but  agree  with  laborious 
Drake  J  who  enumerates  them  all,  in  regarding  the  fifty- 
two  years,  between  1564  and  1616  as  the  most  prolific 
period  in  English  literature.  This  redundant  wealth, 
more  particularly  in  the  domain  of  dramatic  poetry,  is  very 
simply  explained  by  the  general  fondness  of  the  nation  for 
dramatic  plays,  which,  as  Froude  §  says,  were  the  principal 
amusements  of  Englishmen  in  the  sixteenth  century  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage.    Still  Elizabeth  contributed  her 

♦  Birch,  i.,  39,  25. — NuggB  antiqux,  166. — Lingard,  I.e. 
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share  in  encouraging  art  and  philosophy,  for  although  she 
did  not  exactly  spend  large  sums  in  patronising  thdm,  BtQl 
she  possessed  what  was  better  and  more  effective — a  culti- 
vated taste  and  a  genuine  love  especially  for  nuzfiic  and 
poetry.  She  played  extremely  well  on  the  harpsichord, 
sang  to  the  guitar,  made  translations  from  Horace  and 
other  classic  authors,  and  tried  her  own  powers  of  compo- 
sition in  some  lyrical  pieces  which,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  possess  a  certain  grace  and  poetical  elevation.* 
That  courtiers,  nobles,  and  people,  vied  with  her  in 
these  accomplishments,  needs  no  proof  after  what  has 
been  said  above,  and  will  be  still  more  evident  from  what 
is  to  follow.  But  even  philosophy  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion and  even  encouraged  as  far  as  the  practical  rather 
than  contemplative  spirit  of  the  age  permitted ;  for  with 
the  Beformation,  a  new  dawn  had  broken  upon  it 
Petruccio  Ubaldini  of  Florence,  writes  of  England  as  eariy 
as  the  year  1551 :  '  Those  who  have  the  means,  let  their 
sons  and  daughters  study  and  learn  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  for  since  the  storm  of  heresy  first  burst  over  the 
land,  it  has  been  considered  useful  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original.  Poorer  persons  who  are  unable  to  give  their 
children  a  learned  education,  are  nevertheless  anxious  not 
to  appear  ignorant  and  altogether  wanting  in  the  refine- 
ment of  life.'t 

The  name  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  justly  stands  at  the 
head  of  modem  science  and  philosophy,  alone  proves 
that  men  soon  no  longer  devoted  themselves  only  to  re- 
ligious interests,  but  that  with  devoted  zeal,  and  urged  on 
by  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  they  entered  its  service  for  its 
own  sake.  Bacon  is  by  no  means  the  only  one,  but  the 
best  known  representative  of  that  free  scientific  enquiiy, 
which  from  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  began  to  extend 
into  every  province  of  intellectual  life,  and  thus  forms 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  culture  in  which  the 
human  mind  endeavoured,  by  means  of  the  power  of 
enquiring  thought,  to  fathom  the  laws  of  all  existence  in 
nature  and  history,  in  religion  and  morality,  in  art  and 

*  Raiimer :  Geschichte^  ii.  616  f. — Lingard,  Z.c,  vi.,  aocoiding  to 
Camden,  p.  736 ;  Keralio,  v.  ^64 ;  Andrews,  i.  107,  204 ;  Lodge,  il  41, 
iii.  148 ;  Sydney  papers,  i.  373,  375,  ii.  262. 
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science,  and  tried  to  discover  truths  in  the  depth  of  its 
oonsciousness  of  self  and  of  the  nniverse.  This  new 
principle  of  life  burst  forth,  with  irresistible  power,  in 
aU  branches  of  knowledge,  theology  not  excepted.  The 
controversies  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Puritans, 
and  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  embraced  the 
whole,  many-branched  tree  of  religious  knowledge,  and 
was  fought  out  with  the  sword  of  religious  enthusiasm,  as 
well  as  with  the  knife  of  critical  acumen,  both  in  the  sphere 
of  faith  and  in  that  of  knowledge.  Stimulated  by  Lord 
Bacon,  Edward  Herbert,  Earl  Cherbury  (bom  in  1581,  died 
1648)  endeavoured  to  determine  the  nature  of  truth  in 
religion  and  ethics ;  John  Barclay,  in  his  *  Icon  animorum  ' 
(London,  1614),  attempted  to  develop  a  science  of  pyscho- 
logy,  and  in  his  Argents  (Paris,  1621),  a  form  of  government 
and  policy,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
philo^phical  principle.  William  Gilbert  (died  in  1603) 
endeavoured  to  comprise  the  whole  doctrine  of  physics  in 
a  new  system  based  upon  the  principle  of  magnetic 
attraction.  John  Napier  (died  in  1618),  and  Thomas 
Harriot  (died  1621),  were  both  distinguished  in  mathe- 
matical science,  the  one  by  the  invention  of  logarithms, 
the  other  by  the  improvement  of  algebra.  These  clear 
thinkers  stood,  as  it  were,  in  contrast,  to  Kobert  Fludd, 
the  mystic  (b.  1574,  d.  1635),  with  his  extensive  learning 
and  the  depth  of  his  theosopnical  intuitions,  and  to  Kenelm 
Digby  and  others.  But  the  study  of  antiquity,  in  par- 
ticular, was  cultivated  with  a  new  and  hitherto  unparelleled 
zeal.*  By  this  means  and  the  increasing  literary  and 
mercantile  intercourse  of  nations,  a  certain  halo  and 
learned  culture  was  diffused  over  all  the  domains  of  life. 

Here  also  Elizabeth  led  the  way  by  her  example.  She 
spoke  three  foreign  languages  (Spanish,  French,  and 
Italian),  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  was  not  only  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  and  circumstances  of  her 
own  and  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  but,  as  Bouillon 
expressly  remarks,  she  also  knew  something  about  history 
and  philosophy.f  That  she  did  not  stand  quite  alone  in 
the  possession  of  these  accomplishments,  although  she  may 

♦  Drake,  i.  448  f. 
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have  been  superior  to  most,  admits  of  no  doubt.  How 
widely,  for  instance,  a  knowledge  of  classical  antiqui^, 
and  particularly  of  poetry  and  mythology,  was  diffused— 
superficially  in  most  cases  it  is  true — through  all  dasees  of 
the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  proved  by  the 
many  historically  authenticated  features,  which  at  the  same 
time  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Elizabeth  herself  not 
only  spoke  Latin,  but  understood  Greek ;  Boger  Ascham, 
her  teacher,  praises  her  great  progress  in  this  difficult 
language,  and  affirms  that,  during  a  long  sojourn  at 
Windsor,  she  read  more  Greek  in  one  day  than  a  canon 
of  the  Eoyal  Chapel  would  read  Latin  in  a  whole  week, 
nay,  even  in  her  sixty-fifth  year,  she  translated  Plutarch's 
Treatise  on  Curiosity.*  Her  successor,  James  L,  shared 
her  fondness  for  books  and  literary  occupation,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults  and  weaknesses,  he  possessed  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  could  lay  claim  to  great  theol<^cal 
learning,  and  was  apparently  not  without  a  taste  for  artf 
Hence,  conversation  in  Shakspeare's  time  was  full  of 
tallusions,  quotations  and  illustrations  from  ancient  history, 
poetry  and  mythology — this  is  evident  from  the  dramas  of 
Lilly,  Peele,  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  from  the  whole  literature 
of  the  period — and  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  all 
who  claimed  to  have  had  a  good  education,  were,  therefore, 
carefully  instnicted  in  Latin  and  Greek.  At  court,  ancient 
myths  and  stories  were  frequently  the  subjects  of  scenic 
representations  on  festive  days.  1  need  only  remind  tbe 
reader  of  Edward's  *  Damon  and  Pythias,'  of  Lilly's  'Midas,' 
or  of  Peele's  *  Arraignment  of  Paris.'  When  the  Queen 
honoured  any  of  the  grandees  of  her  kingdom  with  a  visit, 
she  was  welcomed  on  the  threshold  by  the  Penates, 
received  by  Mercury,  and  conducted  by  him  to  her  apart- 
ments. In  the  pleasure  grounds  the  lakes  were  ornamented 
with  Tritons  and  Nereids ;  wood-nymphs  (pages  in  dis- 
guise) animated  the  thickets,  while  servants,  in  the  garb 
of  satyrs,  skipped  about  ready  to  perform  her  Majesty's 
commands. J  When  in  the  morning  the  Queen  left  her 
apartments,   which  were  hung  with  pictures  in  tapestry 

♦  Raumer :  Geschichte,  Lo. 
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from  the  ^neid,  she  was  received  by  Diana,  who  invited  the 
maiden  queen  to  hunt  in  her  own  preserves,  where  no 
ActflBon  would  he  likely  to  offend  her  modesty,  &c.  Similar 
pageants  were  exhibited  in  the  towns  which  Elizabeth 
visited  or  passed  through  on  her  journeys.  In  Norwich,  for 
instance,  she  was  welcometi  by  a  number  of  the  gods,  who, 
in  order  to  do  her  homage,  had  descended  from  Olympus ; 
it  their  head  was  Cupid,  who  presented  her  with  a  golden 
irrow,  the  sharpest  in  his  quiver  and  which,  if  only  shot 
3y  her  irresistible  beauty,  would  pierce  a  heart  of  adamant. 
Bven  the  confectioners  and  pastrycooks  were  acquainted 
•nth  their  Ovid  and  Virgil ;  their  tables  glittered  with 
plastic  sugar  works,  some  representing  important  meta- 
morphoses, and  the  national  plumcake  was  frequently  orna- 
mented with  a  relief  in  sugar,  representing  the  siege  of 
rroy.* 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  appear  strange  that 
9fven  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society  and  among  the  burghers 
we  find  that  both  men  and  women  were  acquainted  with 
c^lasfiical  phrases  and  mythological  names,  &c.,  which  if  not 
learnt  directly  from  translations  of  the  ancient  authors, 
were  at  all  events  caught  up  from  the  conversation  of  the 
higher  classes.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  a  mistake  in 
Shakspeare  (as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  nowadays) 
when,  in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  Mistress  Page 
— a  dalne  not  over  highly  educated — answers  Falstaff's 
declaration  of  love  with  a  mythological  simile.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  here  again  reason  to  admire  his 
fine  tact,  he  soon  felt  that  these  far-fetched  images  and 
allusions — although  patronised  by  a  passing  humour  of 
fashion — could  only  have  a  disturbing  effect,  like  a  taste- 
less ornament,  hence  in  his  maturer  works  they  are  less 
frequently  met  with. 

No  doubt  both  society  and  the  whole  i  ntellectual  culture 
of  the  nation  gained  something  in  beauty  of  form  and 
grace  of  movement  by  this  wide-spread  familiarity  with 
the  poetical  flowers  of  classical  literature.     This  was,  in 

I^ke,  i.,  39  f.  according  to  Gascoigne:  Priricelie  Pleasures  at  Kenil- 
vwih  and  Laneham's  Letters.    Both  were  present,  and  a  masque  was 
afrauged  by  Gascoigne. 
*  Warton,  Ic. 
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fact,  one  of  the  advantages  that  arose  from  it,  any  eivil 
tendency  was  obviated  from  the  independent  and  origmal 
vigour  of  the  imagination,  which,  at  this  period,  held  possefi- 
sion  of  the  English  mind.  In  spite  of  this  fashionaUe  biaa, 
the  true  nature  of  the  English  people  could  not  be  tamed 
aside  from  its  path.  Its  attachment  to  antique  cultaie 
served  merely  as  a  kind  of  sportive  play,  which  enriched 
the  intellectual  and  poetical  character  of  life,  enlarged  the 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  exercised  wit  and  critical  power, 
without  being  able  to  take  possession  of  the  actual  centre, 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  nation.  The 
English,  in  all  essential  points,  remained  fEtithful  to  their 
old  popular  customs,  habits,  and  institutions ;  practioal 
life  was  but  little  if  at  all  affected  by  the  admiration  of 
antiquity,  and  even  the  drama  pursued,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  own  peculiar  course  of  development,  in  which  it 
accepted  the  antique  tendency  only  as  a  single  motive. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  wide-spread  familiarity  with 
the  myths  of  classical  antiquity,  the  minds  of  the  people 
clung  to  the  significant  views  contained  in  the  ancient 
tales  and  legends  of  their  northern  ancestors.  The  "world  of 
spirits,  elves,  and  fairies,  magic  and  witchcraft,  astrol(^, 
and  alchemy,  necromancy,  and  all  the  secret  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  still  continued  to  exist,  in  the  popular 
belief,  and  fed  the  imagination  with  peculiar  images. 
The  people  were  fond  of  whiling  away  the  tedium  of  the 
long  winter  evenings  with  marvellous  stories  of  magicians 
and  fairies,  of  giants  and  dwarfs,  of  spirits  and  spectral 
apparitions.  On  certain  days  of  the  year,  this  belief  in 
signs,  omens  and  prophesies,  gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of 
strange  ceremonies.  It  was  believed,  for  instance,  that  on 
Midsummer's  night,  the  air  was  thronged  with  magicians 
and  their  ministering  spirits,  and  that  they  fought  among 
one  another;  it  was  also  believed  that  certain  herbs, 
gathered  at  a  particular  hour  of  this  night,  possessed 
miraculous  virtues,  &c.  The  feast  of  Michaelmas  revived 
the  ancient  belief  in  good  and  bad  angels,  who  conducted 
men  through  life;*  other  special  influences  were  attri- 
buted to  the  anniversaries  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Valentine,  All 

*  See  Shakspeare's  Henry  Vl.y  2nd  part,  i.  2,  ii.  4 ;    Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  ii.  3 ;  and  Mcuibeth. 
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Saints'  and  other  days.*  These  relics  of  medisBval  fancy, 
-which  acquired  fresh  life  and  consideration  from  the 
superstitions  King  James  I.,  end  also  from  the  noble  and 
educated  persons  who  lived  during  his  reign,  Shakspeare, 
with  his  usual  felicity  and  profound  skill,  has  made  use  of 
and  poetically  idealised  in  his  '  Hamlet*  and  *  Macbeth,*  in 
Ids  **  Tempest*  and  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 

Chival^,  also — ^that  peculiar  blossom  on  the  mediaBval 
tree  of  life,  which  was  chiefly  nourished  by  the  perfume 
of  romanticism,  but  no  longer  of  any  political  import- 
ance, and  in  many  respects  degenerated — still  continued  in 
its  old  principles  of  honour  and  devotion  to  the  female  sex, 
in  its  poetical  forms,  customs,  and  behaviour  of  society, 
and  thus  perpetually  recalled  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
not  merely  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  visit  of 
Ohristian  IV.  of  Denmark  to  James  I.,  that  tournaments 
and  contests  of  various  kinds  were  held,  these  took  place 
almost  regularly  every  year.f  The  dress  of  the  day, 
although  constantly  changing  and  often  tasteless  and 
extravagant,  but  always  splendid,  fantastic  and  of  the 
brightest  colours,  and  chiefly  made  of  silk  and  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  precious 
stones,!  was  nevertheless,  in  its  principal  features,  the 
picturesque  attire  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  same  way, 
tales  of  chivalry,  old  romances  and  ballads,  were  the 
general  and  favourite  form  of  reading  (to  which  in  the 
Elizabethan  period,  with  its  stories  by  Greene,  Lodge,  and 
others,  were  added  other  kindred  elements) ;  likewise  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur,  of  Haimon  and  Charles  the  Great, 
of  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmer  in  de  Oliva, 
Bevys  of  Hampton,  Sir  Eglamour,  Sir  Tryamoor,  Lam- 
well,  Isenbras,  of  Friar  Kous,  of  Howleglas,  Gargantua, 
Eobin  Hood,  &c.,  &c.,§  as  well  as  the  epic  poems  of 
^ojardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  cherished  and  kept  alive  the 

*  Drake,  i.  316  flf.,  ii.  154,  302  f.  474  f. 

t  Report  of  the  French  ambassador,  Count  Beaumont,  of  the  12th  of 
August,  1606,  in  Raumer :  Brief e  aua  Paris,  ii.  271  f.  Fuller  particulars 
in  Drake,  i.  553,  555  f. 

X  Further  details  in  Drake,  ii.  87-111. 

§  Drake,  i.  519  ff. 
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romantic  taste,  which  was  stimulated  to  cheerftil  games 
and  jests,  by  the  merry  tales  of  Boccaccio,  Jiandello  and 
other  Italian  and  Spanish  novelists.* 

The  same  free  poetical  licence  with  which  all  life  waa 
treated,  was  also  employed  in  blending  the  forms  of 
chivalry  with  the  civic  customs  and  court  etiquette  of 
modem  times,  and  in  combining  the  credulous  mind  and 
the  fantastic  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  modern 
realistic  tendency;  accordingly  it  was  not  thought  in- 
consistent to  bring  the  characters  of  the  northern  sagas 
and  legends  into  direct  connection  with  the  gods  and 
mythical  personages  of  classical  antiquity.  Thus,  in 
Shakspeare,  Ariel  assumes  the  form  of  a  Greek  water 
nymph,  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  play  in  the  same  piece 
together  with  Oberon  and  Titania ;  Hecate  presides  over 
the  sorceries  of  the  witches  in  'Macbeth;'  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  at  Kenil worth  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
associated  with  the  train  of  Neptune  and  his  classical 
water  divinities.  The  personages  in  both  of  these  domains 
of  thought  were  merely  poetical  images,  but  possessed  an 
equal  degree  of  reality  in  the  belief  and  the  imagination  of 
the  people ;  they  had  not,  as  yet,  been  dissected  by  prosaic 
criticism  and  reduced  to  mere  abstractions.  As  primarily 
these  figures  owed  their  origin  to  a  naive  conception  of 
nature,  to  the  perception  of  a  natural  sense,  and  to  a  still 
untutored  fancy,  so  at  that  time  they  were  still  accepted 
and  preserved  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  perfect 
simplicity.  The  people  sympathised  with  them,  and 
allowed  their  imagination  to  play  in  and  about  ideas  of 
this  kind  ;  but  they  did  so  perhaps  more  with  a  cheerfhl, 
poetical  playfulness,  than  with  the  religious  seriousness 
in  which  they  were  originally  conceived.  The  whole 
mental  culture  of  the  age  was  not  yet  treated  in  the  spirit 
of  prosaic  philological  learning,  if  we  may  so  speak,  like 
an  orthopaedic  Procrustes  bed,  but  more  like  a  beautiftd, 
variegated  ornament,  which  set   off,   enlivened   and  in- 

♦  That  these  were  very  much  read  in  the  original  and  gradually 
became  generally  known  through  translations,  is  evident  even  from 
the  many  dramatic  forms  in  which  they  appeared.  Moreover,  many  of 
Shakspeare's  comedies  and  one  or  two  of  his  tragedies  are  borrowed 
from  these  sources.    Drake,  i.  451  f.  541  f. 
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▼igorated  the  mind  without  impeding  or  confining  its 
freedom  of  flight;  in  fact,  the  whole  culture  was,  in 
general,  still  more  of  an  artistic  and  poetical  than  of  a 
philosophic  character. 

The  same  fantastic  and  poetical  feeling  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  still  induced  the  nobles  and  grandees  of  the 
nation  to  celebrate  their  festive  gatherings  in  the  style  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  embellish  them  with  appropriate 
and  kindred  forms  of  art,  also  affected  the  people  in  the 
celebration  of  their  old  national  feasts  and  holidays.  On 
New  Year's  Eve,  for  instance,  it  was  the  custom  for  youths 
aiid  maidens  to  exchange  dresses  and  so  disguised  to  peram- 
bulate the  village  with  dances  and  songs.  Twelfth  !Night 
was  celebrated  at  court  and  by  the  aristocracy  with  exhi- 
bitions of  splendid  masques  and  lotteries,  &c.,  by  the 
people,  with  pastimes  and  mummings  of  every  kind. 
Shrove  Tuesday,  however,  was  especially  devote<^  to 
theatrical  representations  of  every  description ;  on  this 
day  town  and  country,  high  and  low,  were  determined 
to  have  some  sort  of  pageant.  On  May-day — amid  festive 
prooessions  and  bands  of  music — every  town  and  village 
erected  its  lofty  May-pole,  adorned  with  flags  and  banners, 
streamers  and  garlands,  and  the  young  of  both  sexes  danced 
merrily  round  it.  The  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  maiden 
was  chosen  as  Queen  of  the  May,  to  preside  over  the 
festival,  and  to  dance  the  Morris  dance  with  the  clown,  a 
piper  and  four  or  five  Morris  dancers,  bedecked  with  shells, 
ribbons  and  scarfs,  etc. ;  this  Morris  dance  was  perhaps  an 
imitation  of  the  Spanish  Morisco,  perhaps,  however,  an  old 
Anglo-Saxon  festive  dance.*  Sometimes  in  place  of  this 
dance,  they  had  Eobin  Hood  as  King  of  the  May,  and  Maid 
Marion  as  Queen,f  surrounded  by  a  merry  band  of  fantas- 

*  Tschischwitz  considers  it  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  for  he  derives  the 
word  morris  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  merJidt  now  mirth.  (Nachklange 
germanisclier  Mythen  in  den  Werken  Shakspeare^s,  Programm  der  Halli- 
*ehm  Real-Schule.  1865,  p.  52.) 

t  This  popular  English  hero,  whom  the  national  poetry  of  the  day 
celebrates  in  such  various  ways  and  mentions  at  every  opportunity, 
was,  according  to  recent  historical  investigations  (Thierry :  Histoire  de 
la  ConquSte  de  I'Angleterre,  Paris,  1854),  a  so-called  outlaw,  who  had 
takfn  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  barons  and  of  the  people  under  Simon 
Ju  Montfort,   Karl  of  Leicester,   against  Henry   III.,   wi:o   favoured 
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tically  disguised  men,  to  represent  other  popnlar  characten 
celebi-ated  in  song  and  legend,  such  as  Friar  Tuck,  Little 
.John  the  Dragon,  the  Hobby  Horse,  &c.  Matches  at  ci08»- 
bow  and  dancing  usually  ended  the  day.  A  portion  of 
these  festivities,  particularly  the  favourite  Morris  dance,  was 
repeated  at  Whitsuntide,  under  the  direction  of  the  •  Lord 
of  the  Whitsun-alo,*  and  connected  with  dramatic  plays 
(Whitsun-plays).  The  first  Monday  after  Whitsun  week, 
was  the  feast  of  sheep-shearing,  and  was  spent  amid  similar 
amusements.  At  the  Harvest  Home  all  distinctions  between 
master  and  servant,  mistress  and  maid  were  laid  aside,  all 
mixed  together  in  unrestrained  merriment,  every  one  did 
as  he  pleased.  In  winter,  again,  St.  Martin's  day  (the  time 
for  curing  meats  and  the  feast  of  the  vintage),  but  espedallj 
Christmas  day,  were  celebrated  with  songs  and  dances,  plays 
and  mummings,  &c.*  Every  season,  accordingly,  had  one 
or  ni^ore  such  festival.  Even  the  anniversary  of  the  con- 
secration of  churches,  annual  fairs,  weddings,  &c.,  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  without  dances,  games  and  theatrical 
performances.f  In  the  interval  between  holiday  and 
festival,  there  were  again  all  kinds  of  additional  popular 
amusements  ;  a  very  favourite  one  was  that  of  bear-baiting 
(which  Shakspeare  mentions  in  his  'Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  *),  for  which  a  large  circular  building  was 
(.'xpressly  erected  in  the  Paris  Garden  in  London.  Cock- 
lighting  also,  and  dog-fighting,  which  Shakspeare  likewise 
alludes  to  in  the  same  piece,  were  more  general  and 
popular  amusements  than  at  the  present  day.  Eacing, 
hunting,  hawking,  fishing  and  athletic  games  of  every 
description, t  more  especially  shooting  with  the  long 
and  cross-bow,  were  frequently  practised,  and  attracted 
great  numbers  of  spectators.  Moreover,  gipsies,  boxera. 
tumblora  and  dancers,  minstrels  and  ballad  singers 
wandered  about  the  country,  exhibiting  their  arts. 
Above   all,  there   were   the   bands   of  strolling   players, 

foriMg'riers,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  tlie  king's  party  at  ETersham 
in  12G5,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  and  livt  d  for  some  time  as  a 
highwayman  in  the  forest  of  Barnadale.  Who  he  was,  or  what  became 
of  liim,  is  not  known. 

*  Drake,  i.  124-208.  t  Ibid.,  i.  210  ff. 

X  Such  as  the  Games  at  Cotswold. — Drake,  i.  252  flf. 
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ireloome  alike  in  towns,  villages  and  at  the  residences 
of  the  great;  they  usually  arrived  uninvited,  oflfered 
their  services  and  were  employed  in  various  ways,*  a 
custom  of  which  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  in  his 
'  Hamlet,'  and  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.*  Merry  Old 
England  was,  in  fact,  still  in  its  prime. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  fantastic 
find  poetical  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  still  influenced 
dverything  in  the  life  of  those  times,  and  yet  that  it  was 
die  beginning  of  an  entirely  opposite  mental  tendenc3\ 
Shakspeare,  in  fact,  stood  on  the  boundary  of  two  great 
periods ;  on  the  one  hand  the  poet  was  taking  leave  of  the 
decaying,  but — as  a  ruin — the  more  poetic  greatness  and 
splendour  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  of  the  bold  structure  of  the 
subdivided  state  of  feudalism  which  demanded  and  en- 
couraged personal  independence,  power  and  energy ;  of  the 
still  unbroken  imperiousness,  majesty  and  glory  of  the  once 
all-powerful  Church ;  of  chivalry  and  monasticism,  with  its 
significant  and  imaginative  character ;  of  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  laborious  and  peaceful,  but  yet  powerful  and  solid 
burgher  class;  of  the  wealth  of  a  highly  advanced  and 
profound  state  of  art  which  united  heaven  and  earth.     On 
the  other  hand  he  was  welcomed  by  the  future,  the  dazzling 
majesty  of  an  absolute  monarchy  which  concentrated  every - 
tlmig  in  itself ;  by  a  new  Church,  which  was  established 
upon  the  power  of  the  intellect  and  the  testimony  of  con- 
science, and  by  the  inspiration  of  a  re-animated  faith ;  by 
the  more  refined  culture  of  an  aristocracy  which  had  become 
gallant,  luxurious,  and  courtly ;  by  the  growing  import- 
ance of  the  free  aspirations  of  the  burgher-class;   but 
above  all  by  the  power  of  science,  the  irresistible  force  of  a 
new  intellectual  tendency,  led  on  by  the  searching  spirit 
of  philosophical  enquiry.     With  one  foot  Shakspeare  stood 
in  the  domain  of  a  past,  in  which  everything — shut  up 
within  the  numerous  social  circles,  and  rounded  off  into 
independent  bodies — had  acquired  a  definite  and  inviolable 
shape,  in  which  mind  and  life  exhibited  themselves  al- 
together objectively,  under  fixed,  though  pregnant  former 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  authority  of  generally  re- 
cognised forces,  the  power  of  tradition,  and  the  right  of  the 

*  Drake,  i.  247,  656  f. 
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existaut  controlled  and  checked  the  minds  of  men.  With  the 
other  foot  he  touched  the  domain  of  a  future,  in  which 
the  awaking  power  of  the  people,  more  particularly  of  1^ 
(jermanic  nations  which — alarmed  at  the  narrow  formalism, 
at  the  thoughtless  outwardness,  the  intellectual  oppressioD 
and  the  decline  of  morality,  to  which  the  oneHsdded  and 
prevailing  tendency  had  led,  and  rebelling  against  the 
slavish  subjection  into  which  they  had  fallen — began  to 
question  the  right  of  the  existing,  and  thus,  by  enquirinf 
and  testing,  to  place  themselves  above  authority,  and 
to  vindicate  the  divine  piivilege  of  free  self-detennxni- 
tion  and  independent  knowledge,  the  imperishable  ri^tof 
self-renovation  in  progressive  culture  and  civilisation,  tlie 
|X)wer  of  reflection  and  criticism ;  *  in  other  vrords,  Sbak- 
speare  was  close  upon  a  future  in  whioh  the  a»tjecM§ 
of  the  mind  began  to  reign. 

The  gradual  decay  of  the  former  tendency,  and  the 
growing  supremacy  of  the  latter,  were  the  neoeasaij 
results  of  the  Reformation,  for  it  had  given  rise  to  botk 
However,  with  the  Reformation,  that  is,  after  the  Ohnrok 
— the  basis  of  mediaBval  existence — ^had  decayed,  the  whdla 
l^uilding  which  was  raised  upon  it,  inevitably  collapBed 
also.  The  Middle  Ages  were  coming  to  a  close,  and  the 
modern  era  was  beginning.  Both,  however,  the  former  in 
its  exit,  the  latter  in  its  advent,  were  still  almost  equally 
vigorous  in  Shakspeare's  days.  In  hLs  poetrj'  they  are 
both  equally  present,  and  in  the  following  chapters  it  ii 
my  intention  to  show  more  in  detail,  that  in  his  poetio 
view  of  life,  the  romantic  Middle  Ages  with  their  wealth 
of  sentiment  and  imagination,  their  youthful  and  ideahs- 
tic  strivings,  their  natural  and  sensuous  freshness  and 
fulness  of  power,  together  with  the  free,  variable,  searoh- 
ing,  investigating,  and  reflecting  mind  of  modem  times— 
which  is  clothed  in  all  possible  forms  and  colours  of  sub- 
jective and  characteristic  peculiarity — appear  combined 
and  blended  into  an  organic  unity. 

*  IIuw  cutting  t}ic  spirit  of  criticism  was  even  in  Sliakspeare  s  di^ 
and  how  it  attacked  everything,  Drake,  i.  456,  has  shown  bj  aeven- 
striking  examples. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  SHAKSPBARft.* 

!iD*s  greatest  poet  was  not  bom  in  Ix>ndon,  nor  iti  any 
larger  towns,  but  in  the  small  country  town  of  Strat- 
L-Ayon,  in  Warwickshire.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
and  more  educated  ranks,  for  his  family  was  pro- 
me  of  **that,  in  most  cases,  well-to-do  class  of  artisans 
rmers — whose  name,  sometimes  spelt  Shazper  or 
»ere,  sometimes  Shakspeare  or  Shakespearef — which, 

)  actual  substance  of  the  following  biography  of  the  poet, 
fhere  special  authorities  are  referred  to,  is  founded  upon  X  O. 
Ts  *•  lift)  of  William  Shakespeare,  including  many  Particulars^' 
ndon.  1848 ;  also  his  *  Illustrations  of  tbe  Life  of  Shakespeare.' 
1874.  /.  P.  CoUier's  « Life  of  William  Shakespeare,'  in  his 
->f  Shakspeare's  works,  London,  1858,  vol.  i.,  and  upon  A,  Dpoe, 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,*  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
are,  vol.  i.,  London,  1864.  In  Halliwell  and  Dyoe  the  reader 
1  accurate  and  complete  copies  of  all  the  deeds  and  documents 
;  to  tho  life  of  Shakspeare.  S.  W.  FtdUm's  *  History  of  W. 
sare.  Player  and  Poet,'  etc..  although  already  in  its  second  edition, 
1, 1864),  is  not  so  much  a  biography  as  it  is  a  tissue  of  conjectures 
iticfll  embellishments,  such  as  probably  a  noyelist  would  warp 
le  skeleton  of  historical  facts  and  traditions. 
3  poet's  will  is  not  written  in  his  own  handwriting,  bnt  is  signed 
in  three  different  places  in  perfectly  distinct  characters.  His 
«  is, also  affixed  to  the  contract  of  purchase  for  the  house 
the  precincts  of  Blackfriars;  in  both  cases  he  clearly  and 
y  signs  himself  'Shakspeare,'  as  any  one  may  see  from  the 
tl$  of  Shakspeare,  by  W.  Staunton  (London,  Day.  1864),  which 
I  a  lithograph  of  the  two  documents.  I  do  not  consider  it 
»Ie  to  differ  from  this  authentic  spelling  of  the  poet's  name, 
sons  which  have  been  adduced  against  the  poet's  own  signature 
>eare'  instead  of  the  now  customary  spelling  *  Shakespeare,'  are 
founded  upon  the  title  pages  of  the  old  quartos  and  folios, 
[with  one  exception)  give  the  disputed  s,  and  also  upon  the 
tunoe,  that  the  literary  contemporaries  of  the  poet,  also  invariably 
le  name  Sliakespeare.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  form 
)eare '  is  merely  a  *■  Warwickshire  provincialism.'  I  must  say  that 
aportant '  reason  appears  to  me  very  unimportttnt.    For  Shak^ 
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as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  were  pretty  widely  spread 
over  the  woodlands  of  the  county.    According  to  the  general 
supposition  he  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of   April  1664*. 
His  father,  whose  Christian  name  was  John,  was  probably 
the  son  of  one  Richard  Shakspeare,  a  wealthy  fftrmer  in 
Smitterfield,  near  Stratford,  and  a  tenant  of  Robert  Arden, 
whose  daughter  John  Shakspeare  married.     In  1552,  "we 
find  him  settled  in  Stratford,  and  that  in  1556  he  there 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  glover  can  now  scarcely  be 
doubted,  qince  the  recent  discovery  of  some  old  documents. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  applied  himself  to  farming, 
and  appears  subsequently  (before  1579)  to  have  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  this  pursuit.    As  a  fanner  he  may  have 
bred  sheep  and  cattle,  and  have  occasionally  killed  some,  and 
sold  the  flesh  and  wool,  which  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
tradition  that  Shakspeare's  father,  as  Aubrey  says,  was  a 
butcher,  and  according  to  Rowe  a  dealer  in  wool.     It  may 
be  that  he  gave  up  his  business  as  glover,  ill  consequenoe 
of  his  marriage  with  Mary  Arden,  in  1557,  who  brought 
liim  as  dowry  the  small  estate  of  Ashbies  (in  Wilmeoote 
Dear  Stratford),  together  with  the  estate  of  Smitterfield. 
For  his  father-in-law,  Robert  Arden,  was  likewise  a  rich 
husbandman,  but  did  not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  belong  to 


spcare  was  no  doubt  quite  well  aware  that  to  shake  was  spelt  with 
an  e,  and  this  is  evidently  the  reason  why  the  writers  and  printen 
o'f  this  time  adopted  the  e.  Shakspeare  tbei-efore  no  doubt  had 
good  reasons  for  nevertheless  writing  Shalispeare — perhaps  only  in 
order,  by  this  provincialism,  to  indicate  his  Warwickshire  origin.  Bat 
even  supposing  that  out  of  pure  obstinacy  and  caprice  lie  banished  the 
e  from  his  name — and  who  would  deny  him  the  right  %o  do  so— it 
certainly,  in  my  opinion,  is  coifitrary  to  tlie  feeling  of  loyalty  dueto  Um 
great  poet,  wiio  gave  his  name  a  world-wide  renown,  to  presome  to 
write  it  differently  from  what  he  liimself  has  done. 

*  According  to  the  Church  register  of  Stratford  he  was  baptised  on 
the  26th  of  April ;  that  he  was  bom  on  the  23rd  is  only  probable,  as  it 
was  then  customary  to  baptise  children  on  the  third  day  after  birth.  It 
has  been  argued  that  this  supposition  contradicts  the  inscription  on  hit 
tombstone  in  Stratford,  according  to  which  he  died  on  the  23id  of 
April,  1616,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age.  For  if  he  liad  died  in  1616  on 
Ins  birthday,  he  would  have  been  fifty-two  years  old  {Notes  and  Queries, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  337).  This  objection  merely  8trengthe:i8  the  possibility 
tliat  Shakspearc's  birthday  was  not  the  23rd,  but  an  earlier  date. 
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the  wealthy,  distinguished  family  of  Arden,  who  ranked 
among  the  gentry  of  the  county,  resided  at  Park  Hall  in 
the  diocese  of  Curdworth,  and,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  county. 
.  From  these  notices  we  may  safely  infer  that  Shakspeare's 
father,  although  not  a  rich  nor  an  educated  man — he  could 
not  even  write — was,  nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  in  good  circumstances,  more  especially  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  in  addition  to  his  landed  estates, 
he  also  acquired,  as  early  as  1556,  the  heritable  lease  of 
a  house,  and  subsequently,  in  1570-1575,  another  piece  of 
land  in  the  town  of  Stratford — ^two  freehold  houses  in 
Henley  Street,  where  he  himself  lived  after  1 552.  Further, 
that  he  was  a  person  of  some  consideration  among  his 
fellow  citizens,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  suc- 
cessively appointed  to  the  petty  honorary  offices  of  Ale- 
Taster,  Burgess,  Constable,  AflTeror,  Chamberlain  and 
Alderman,  which  the  town  cculd  confer  upon  him,  until 
in  1568  he  was  made  High  Bailiff,  and  in  1571  chief 
Alderman. 

However,  before  the  year  1578  his  worldly  circumstances 
must  have,  received  a  great  shock,  for  in  that  year  he  was 
obliged  partly  to  mortgage,  partly  to  sell  his  landed 
property ;  the  two  houses  in  Stratford,  however,  remained 
m  his  possession.  In  1579,  the  weekly  contribution  which 
every  alderman  had  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of 
•the  town,  was  specially  remitted  in  his  favour;  in  1587  he 
seems  to  have  been  arrested  for  debt,  and  as  late  as  1592 — 
when  he  was  accused  by  the  eight  commissioners  sent  to 
Warwickshire  by  the  Queen  to  inform  against  Jesuits, 
priests  and  the  so-called  recusants — his  reason  for  not 
Laving  attended  church  once  a  month  as  prescribed,  was 
that  he  kept  away  from  fear  of  being  arrested  for  debt. 
About  1596,  in  which  year  he  was  granted  the  use  of  a 
coat  of  arms  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  his  worldly  circum- 
stances seem  again  to  have  improved;  at  least,  in  1597  he 
instituted  a  law-suit  against  one  John  Lambert  in  order  to 
regain  possession  of  the  mortgaged  estate  of  Ashbies.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1601,  he  died,  while  his  wife  lived  to 
feee  the  time  of  her  son's  highest  celebrity ;  she  died  in 
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John  Shakspeare's  large  family  of  eight  ohildramo 
doubt  oontributed  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  hia  pottr 
tion  after  1578.     That  under  the  circumstances,  Wilnan, 
the  eldest   of  the   four    sons,  cannot   have    received  i 
good,  much  less  a  learned  education,  is  self-evident.    Hfl 
may  have  learned  the  little  Latin  of  which  Ben  Jomoi 
8peak8,  in  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Stratford,  hot 
probably,  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year,  tU 
further  development  of  his  mind  by  teaching  and  in-  j 
struotion  ceased.     It  is  very  possible  that,  as  has  been  j 
conjectured,  he  was  present,  as  a  Bpectator,  at  the  ode-  . 
brated  festival  which  Lord  Leicester  gave  in  honour  of  | 
the  Queen*s  visit  to  Kenil worth  in  1575,  for  Kenilwortkii 
<»nly  fourteen  miles  from  Stratford.    However,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  supposition  is  very  feebly  supported,  sudi 
festivals  can  but  little,  if  at  all,  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  his  mind.     On  the  other  h»nd,  it  is  veiy 
probable  that,  as  tradition  goes,  he  was  obliged  at  an  eutj 
age  to  assist  his  father  in  his  business,  whether  as  a  farmer, 
butcher,  or  as  dealer  in  wool ;  it  may  also  be,  as  Aubr^ 
informs  us  from  the  mouth  of  a  certain  Mr.  Beeston  (s 
well-known  name  in  the  theatrical  world  of  Shakspeare's 
day),  that  for  a  time  he  was  a  schoolmaster. 

Of .  the  history  of  Shakspeare's  youth  nothing  is  known 
with  any  certainty  except  that,  as  an  extant  document 
proves,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  on  the  28th  of  Novemher, 
1582,  granted  him  a  license  to  marry  *  Anne  Hathaway 'of' 
Stratford,  after  the  banns  had  been  published  but  onea 
Anne  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  wealthy 
farmer  of  Schottery,  in  the  diocese  of  Stratford,  and  ao* 
oordiug  to  the  inscription  on  the  brass  plate  over  her 
grave,  was  eight  yearn  older  than  Shakspeare.  The 
marriage  no  doubt  took  place  immediately  after  the  iBBoe 
of  the  licont^e,  and  the  request  to  have  the  banns  pro- 
claimed  but  once  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  early  li 
May,  1583,  the  young  husband  of  nineteen  years  was  pre- 
sented with  his  first  child.  Jt  was  a  daughter,  who  at  her 
baptism  on  the  26th  of  May  rcceive'l  the  name  of  Susanna  i 
Evidently,  therefore,  the  reason  for  his  speedy  marriage  j 
at  such  an  early  age  with  so  much  older  a  girl,  was  » 
youthful   indiscretion,   which,   even    while  it   throws  a 
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&*  greater  reproach  upon  the  girl,  also  casts  a  shadow 
Mg(m  Shakspeare^s  young  days.*  If  we  consider  how'  nn- 
ftrtnnate  was  the  outward  position  in  which  he  was  plaoed, 
how  heavily  this  may  have  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  how 
ardently  he  longed  to  unfold  the  pinions  of  his  mind,  and 
liow  much  wealth  of  imagination,  of  mind  and  passion 
were  his  by  nature,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that,  as  it 
•eeoiB,  in  his  youth  he  indulged  in  irregularities  and 
ezoesses,  such  as  are  unjustifiable  in  face  of  the  laws  of 
fltrict  morality.  Hence  it  is  very  possible  that  he  did  not 
•top  with  the  indiscretion  which  led  to  his  early  marriage 
moa  must  necessarily  have  aggravated  his  position.  This 
lixvt  indiscretion  speaks  in  some  degree  rather  in  favour  of 
the  traditional  supposition,  which  accuses  him  of  a  second 
misdemeanour.  Kowe  and  Oldys,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
nf^enteenth  century  collected  traditions  about  Shakspeare, 
eorrent  in  Stratford,  report,  from  mere  traditional  but 
from  different  and  yet  unanimous  sources,  that  some  wild 
Tonng  men  of  his  acquaintance  had  frequently  tempted 
Idm  to  the  offence  of  deer-stealing.  The  stolen  game 
Wonged  to  a  country  ^ntleman,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Ghaloote,  near  Stratford.j  Shakspeare  was  caught,  taken 
to  account  and,  as  he  thought,  punished  too  severely  for  a 
transgression  which,  in  those  days,  was  considered  'a 
venial  frolic ; '  he  revenged  himself  by  posting  a  pasquinade 
cm  Sir  Thomas*s  park-gates.  One  stanza  of  this  lampoon 
has  been  preserved  by  tradition,  and  has  some  claim  upon 
being  regarded  as  genuine,  as  it  is  found  in  different,  yet 

*  From  this  motive  of  Shakspeare's  marriage,  as  also  from  his  will, 
in  which  he  leaves  his  wife  only  bis  *  second  best  bed,'  and  from  some 
pusages  in  his  dramas  (for  instance,  in  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4)  in 
vfaich,  with  a  certain  emphasis,  he  warns  men  not  to  take  a  wife  older 
fiMtn  themselves,  it  has  been  concluded  that  Shakspeare*s  marriage  can- 
not have  been  a  happy  one.  These  facts  are  evidently  not  sufficient  tut 
tttablish  the  conclusion,  efipeciuUy  as  Shakspeare's  landed  property,  as 
Oh.  Knight  has  pointed  out,  was  chiefly  freehold,  and  his  wife  was 
legally  entitled  to  a  not  inconsiderable  dower.  However,  the  supposition 
^  nevertheless  not  improbable,  if  it  be  remembered  that  Shakspeare 
mbeequently  lived  for  many  years  in  London,  separated  from  his  wife. 

t  Malone,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Sir  Thomas  did 
9oi  possess  a  deer  park.  But  a^  his  sod  and  heir  in  1602  sent  Lord 
^esmere  the  present  of  a  buck,  he  seems  to  have  kept  deer,  even  though 
^  had  DO  park.    Dyce,  p.  36. 
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iniaiumous  sources.*  This  in  all  probability  is  the  oldesk 
i'xtaiit  specimen  of  Shakspeare's  poetry,  and  althoagh  it 
indulges  rather  much  in  invectives,  and  is,  aooordingly,iifli 
t'xactly  distinguished  by  Attic  refinement,  still  it  is  sufr 
fieiontly  sharp  and  witty,  and  betrays,  in  regard  to  fcrm; 
cu>  much  ease  and  volubility,  that  it  does  no  disoredit  to 
the  youthful  Shakspeare. 

Tradition  connects  this  story  with  Shakspeare's  remonl 
from  Stratford  to  London.  Sir  Thomas  Luoy  is  sud  to 
have  doubled  his  persecutions  on  account  of  the  mis- 
chiovous  pasquinade,  and  thereby  to  have  obliged  Shak- 
speare to  seek  refuge  in  the  metropolis.  Even  iJlis  resnU 
of  the  first  production  of  his  Muse,  is  not  unlikely  under 
the  given  circumstances,  and  if  this  was  the  result,  thflB 
the  first  achievement  of  his  poetical  activity  was  a  most 
fortunate  one.  For  in  Stratford  his  poetic  genius,  liin 
Pegasus  at  the  plough,  would  probably  nave  been  crippled, 
in  London  it  developed ;  we  cannot  conceive  a  Shakspean 
without  London  and  the  London  stage.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  is  no  need  of  extraordinary  events 
and  motives  to  explain  Shakspeare's  determination  to  go 
to  London.  For  at  llio  beginning  of  the  year  1685  his 
wife  had  presented  him  with  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
who,  at  their  baptism,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  received 
tlio  names  of  Hamnet  and  Judith  (probably  so  called  after 
the  sponsors,  the  baker  Ilamnet  Sadler  and  his  wife).  This 
addition  to  his  family  would  naturally  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  providing  the  means  of  living,  with  whicli  he  in 
all  probability  had  to  strugjijle.  Accordingly,  when  we 
consider  the  glaring  incongruity  between  his  outward  and 
inner  life,  between  the  pressure  of  his  external  position,  the 

*  The  following  is  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  ua  :— 

"  A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrowe,  at  London  an  asse ; 
If  lowsie  be  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  wh-itewor  befall  it : 

He  thinks  himself  great e, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsit',  as  some  volko  miscalle  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatewer  befalle  it.*' 
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upward  striying  of  his  mind,  and  his  poetical  vocation,  and 
if  we  further  recollect  how  often  the  town  of  Stratford, 
since  1569,  had  been  visited  by  companies  of  players,  who 
had  there  exhibited  their  arts,  and  how  powerfully  this  must 
have  affected  Shakspeare's  imagination,  and  his  doubtless  in- 
i\ate  pleasure  and  fondness  for  the  drama — then  his  journey 
to  London  will  appear  as  natural  a  proceeding  as  Schiller's 
flight  from  Stuttgart  to  Mannheim.  I  call  it  his  journey  to 
XiOndon,  for  possibly,  i^,  was  not  originally  his  intention 
to  settle  in  London  permanentfj^ ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
taken  his  wife  and  children  with  him.  It  is  very  likely 
that  be  at  first,  merely  wished  to  see  whether  he  could  find, 
in  the  metropolis,  a  means  of  improving  his  embarrassed 
position,  and  that  it  was  merely  owing  to  circumstances 
that,  year  by  year,  he  was  kept  in  London,  although 
perhaps  he  always  regarded  Stratford  as  his  actual  home, 
and  continually  cherished  the  hope  of  returning  thither  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  supposition  is  supported,  at  all 
events,  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  bring  his  family  to 
London,  and  merely  visited  them  in  Stratford  once  or 
several  times  a  year,  and  that,  at  an  early  date,  he  em*- 
»  ployed  the  money,  whit;h  gradually  began  to  come  in 
plentifully,  in  purchasing  landed  property  in  his  native 
town. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  the  precise  year  of 
Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London,  the  year  which  forms 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  dramatic  art.  The 
general  supposition  which  favours  the  year  1586,  is  sup- 
ported only  by  the  probability  that  Shakspeare  very  likely 
still  lived  in  Stratford  when  his  twin-children  were  bom, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  his  earliest  plays, '  Titus 
Andronicus '  — according  to  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson 
— ^was  performed  as  e^rly  as  1587-88,  and  received  with 
decided  approbation. 

According  to  a  document  which  J.  P.  Collier  claims  to 
have  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Ellesmere*s 
family  archives  at  Bridgewater  (a  petition  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company  of  placers  to  the  Queen's  Privy 
Council),  Shakspeare,  as  early  as  1589,  became  a '  sharer '  or 
shareholder  of  the  company,  that  is,  by  investing  capital 
had  acquired  a  proportionate  share  in  the  movable  and  im« 
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movable  property,  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  income  of  the 
company.  This  document,  however,  has  for  good  reamii 
been  declared  a  forgery.*  This  much  only  may  be  asserted 
with  snfficaent  certainty,  that  Shakspeare  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  London  placed  himself  in  connection  with  onecl 
the  companies  of  players,  probably  with  the  alrbady 
mentioned  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  of  which  lie 
was  a  member  down  to  the  end  of  his  career  in  London ; 
at  first  perhaps  working  with  and  for  it  in  some  sab- 
ordinate  position,  subsequently  as  pla3'er  and  theatrical 

poet.t 

The  first  certain  evidence  of  Shakspeare's  conneotiai 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  has,  however,  only 
recently  been  discovered  by  Halliwell,  in  a  'Memor- 
andum in  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,* 
according  to  which  Will  Kempe,  W.  Shakespeare  and 
Richard  Burbage,  upon  direction  from  the  Conncil  de  iab 
March  15th,  1594,  received  **xx  li.,"  for  two  oomedies  or 
interludes  which  were  performed  before  the  Qneen.  M 
Shakspeare  is  here  named  second,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  it  may  be  presumed 
that,  even  at  that  time,  he  must  have  been  one  of  its 
leading  members.  A  'sharer'  however  he  never  seemi 
to  have  been;  for  in  a  second  document  an  'affidavit,' 
also  recently  discovered  by  Halliwell,  the  sons  of  Jamee 
Burbage  tell  us  that  after  relinquishing  their  theatrical 
speculations  in  Shoreditch,  they  built  the  '  Globe  with 
summes  of  money  taken  up  at  interest,  which  lay  heavy  on 
us  many  yeares,  and  to  ourselves  wee  joyned  those  deserve- 
ing  men  Shakspere,  Hemings,  Condall,  Phillips  and  others, 
partners  in  the  profittes  of  that  they  call  the  House.'  As  to 
Blackfriars  they  say :  '  Our  father  purchased  it  at  extreame 
rates  and  made  it  into  a  playhouse  with  great  charge  and 
treble,  which  after  was  leased  out  to  one  Evans  that  first 

*  G.  M.  Ingleby:  A  Complete  View  of  the  Shaxepere  Controvenjii 
eonoeming  (he  Authenticity,  &c    London,  1861,  pp.  243  f.  249  f. 

t  The  story  which  leports  that  Shakspeare  at  first  used  to  hold  the 
horses  of  the  young  cavaliers  at  the  playhouses,  is  a  tradition  whioh 
did  not  appear  till  1793,  and  is  one  which  Bowe  is  indeed  said 
to  have  known,  but  whioh  he  does  not  mention  in  his  life  of  Shak- 
speare, and  which  is  theiefore  no  doubt  devoid  of  all  foundation  and 
probability. 
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sett  up  the  boys  commonly  called  the  Qneene's  Majesties 
Children  of  the  Chapel. — In  processe  of  time,  the  boyes 
growing  up  to  bee  men,  it  was  considered  that  house  would 
be  as  fitt  for  ourselves  and  soe  purchased  the  lease  remain- 
ing from  Evans  with  our  money  and  placed  men  players, 
which  were  Hemings,  Condall,  Shakspere  and  Eichard 
Burbage.' 

Accordingly  there  can  be  no  doubt' that  Shakspeare  was 
an  actor,  perhaps  as  early  as  when  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  poetry.  In  the  latter  capacity,  he  must  pretty 
quickly  have  acquired  celebrity  and  attracted  attention, 
as  is  evident  from  a  number  of  unquestionable  testimonies.* 
In  the  first  place  and  above  all  others  from  the  frequently- 
quoted  passage  in  E.  Greene's  pamphlet,  *  A  Groatsworth 
of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Eepentance.'  Greene 
here  warns  his  associates,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  &c.,  to  with- 
draw &om  the  profession  which  had  proved  his  ruin, 
and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  applause  of  the  public, 
*  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beaut&ed  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  player's  hyde, 
supposes  that  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  you  :  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
factotum^  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  the 
country.'  By  the  simile  of  *  tiger's  heart,'  which  is 
a  parody  on  a  line  in  the  third  part  of  Henry  VI.  (i.,  4), 
and  by  the  expression  ^  Skake-scene,'  Shakspeare's  name 
is  as  good  as  mentioned.     Greene's  pampUet  appeared 

'*'  The  passage  in  Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Muses  (of  1590  or  1591), 
which  GoUier  and  others  have  hitherto  referred  to  Shakspeare,  can  no 
longer  be  appealed  to  since  Tott  (in  his  edition  of  Spenser's  works)  has 
proved  that  the  poem  was  most  probably  composed  as  early  as  1580. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  in  a  most  constrained  manner  that  the  words  can 
be  made  to  apply  to  Shakspeare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  probable 
that  Spenser  in  his  CoUn  Cloufs  come  hovne  again,  a  poem  written  in 
1594,  had  Shakspeare  in  bis  mind  when  he  says : — 

And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  ^tion : 
A  gentler  shepheard  may  nowhere  be  found. 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts'  invention, 
Doth,  like  himselfe,  heroically  bound. 

For  Shakspeare's  name  is  the  only  one  of  contemporary  poets  which 
had  an  *  heroic '  sound. 
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in  print  in  1592,  and  was  probably  the  last  he  wraki 
for  the  unhappy  poet  died  on  the  third  of  Septemlxr  ' 
the  same  year ;  it  must  therefore  have  been  written  k 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1592.  Aocordingly,  Shakspeni 
at  this  time  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular,  nv 
perhaps  the  most  popular  (the  otdy  Shake-eoene)  of  al 
the  dramatic  poets  in  London;  for  Greene  addresses  Ui 
warnings  to  poets,  not  to  actors.  Shakspeare  must,  mon- 
over,  have  already  proved  himself  great  in  aU  of  the  diffisreot 
species  of  drama  popular  in  those  days,  and  therefore  tbs 
stage  must  not  only  have  possessed  comedies  of  la 
composition,  but  also  successful  tragedies  and  so-calM 
histories,  otherwise  Greene  could  not  have  called  hii 
an  absolute  *  Johannes  Factotum.'  But  no  doubt  t)i0 
young,  untutored  poet  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  attainuc 
this  height  of  popularity ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  witt 
safety  assume  tnat,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1593, 
at  least  five  or  six  of  his  earlier  dramas  had  alreadj 
been  performed. 

Greene's  evidence  is  corroborated  by  Henry  Chettle; 
the  latter,  originally  a  printer,  had  encouraged  the  public- 
tion  of  Greene's  pamphlet,  and  as  it  had  given  great 
offence  to  one  or  two  of  the  play-makers  at  whom  it  ^w« 
aimed — no  doubt  Shakspeare  and  Marlowe — the  author 
was  attacked  by  them  and  defended  himself  in  a  paper 
which  he  prefixed  to  one  of  his  pamphlets  entitled  *  RM 
Harte*8  Dreame,  &o/  He  here  treats  his  one  opponent, 
Marlowe,  in  rather  an  indifferent,  nay  contemptuous  manner, 
but  as  regi5i,rds  Shakspeare,  he  says,  *the  other,  whom 
at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish 
I  had — (by  omitting  and  correcting  some  of  Greene's 
words) — because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  left 
civil  than  he  was  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes: 
besides,  divers  men  of  worship  have  reported  his  upright- 
ness of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.'  The  pamphlet 
must  have  been  written  towards  the  end  of  1 592,  as  it 
begins  with  the  words :  "  About  three  months  ago,  Mr. 
R.  Greene  died,"  &o.  It  therefore  confirms  what  Greene 
reluctantly  had  to  acknowledge,  that  Shakspeare,  in  1592, 
was  distinguished  in  his  profession;  but  it  also  testified 
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the  general  esteem  in  which  he  stood  on  account  of 
B  honest  and  honourable  character,  and  €us  the  pamphlet 
ipressly  praises  the  *  facetious  grace '  of  his  composition, 

intimates  that  it  must  more  especiaUy  have  been 
lakspeare's  comedies,  which  made  him  the  favourite  of 
le  public. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

SHAKSPEARE  AS  AN   ACTOR.      80MB  REMARKS  OH   HIS  SONim 

Whe:t  Chettle  calls  Shakspeare  'excellent  in  the  qualiib 
he  professes/  these  words,  to  judge  from  the  context,  leftrl 
in  the  first  place  and  pre-eminently  to  Shakroeare  ikj 

*  play-maker.'  And  yet  they  do  not  exclude  Snakiqpeiii 
the  player,  as  the  art  of  an  actor  was  no  doubt  also  Ui 
'  profession.'  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  to  whkk 
he  belonged,  played  during  summer  in  the  Globe  theatn^ 
and  during  winter  in  the  small,  so-called  private  thestn 
of  Blackfriars,  which  has  already  been  mentioned  m 
pp.  106-110.  This  company  was  evidently  considered  tbt 
principal  and .  most  famous  one  in  London,  as  may  eva 
be  inferred  from  King  James,  soon  after  his  acceeBiciiH 
taking  them  into  his  service,  and  the  company  accordinglj 
receiving  the  title  of  '  The  King's  servants.'  (Perhaps  the 
next  famous  company  was  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  whidi 
was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  then  that  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  members  of 
which  were  appointed  court  players  to  Queen  Anna) 
The  most  distinguished  artist  of  the  company  was  un- 
questionably Shakspeare's  friend  Kichard  Burbage,  who, 
according  to  an  extant  elegy  on  his  death,  played  the 
grandest  and  most  famous  characters  in  Shakspeare's  dramas 
— Komeo,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Prince  Henry, 
Henry  V.,  Kichard  IIL,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  Shyloci, 
Pericles — and  was  eulogised  by  contemporary  poets  as 

*  England's  great  Roscius.'  That  Shakspeare  could  not 
compete  with  him  as  an  actor,  I  infer  from  the  simple  fact 
that  he  entrusted  Burbage  with  the  most  important  and 
most  difficult  parts  in  his  own  dramas ;  what  parts  he  re- 
served for  himself,  our  theatrical  reports  do  not  say.  In 
the  announcements  of  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  the  actors 
are  indeed  mentioned,  but  the  parts  they  undertook  are 
not  specified,  thus  we  only  accidentally  know  (and  this 
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not  even  with  certainty),  that  Shakspeare  had  played  the 
part  of  the  Ghost  in  *  Hamlet,'  and  that  of  Adam  in  '  As 
you  like  it;'  he  is  said  to  have  especially  distinguished 
himself  as  the  Ghost  in  *  Hamlet.'  It  mnst,  however,  not 
be  concluded,  from  Shakspeare's  having  played  these  two 
subordinate  parts,  that  he  was  in  general  out  an  indifferent  • 
actor.  A  poetaster  of  the  day  (J.  Davies,  who  flourished 
about  1603)  is  rather  inclined  to  praise  his  talent  as  an 
actor,  and  mentions  him  several  times  along  with  Burbage, 
and  observes  with  emphasis  that  if  he  had  not  played 
the  parts  of  some  kings  (i.  e.,  had  he  not  been  an  actor)  he 
would  have  been  a  worthy  associate  for  a  king.  Aubrey 
also  reports  from  tradition  that  he  played  uncommonly 
well.  According  to  Rowe  and  Wright,*  on  the  other 
hand,  the  traditional  opinion  was  generally  more  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  a  better  poet  than  actor.f  And  if  we 
bear  in  mind  how  little  Sophocles  accomplished  as  an 
actor,  and  how  badly  ISchiller  recited  his  own  poems,  the 
tradition  seems  to  gain  in  probability,  t.  e.,  that  Shakspeare 
probably  was  not  an  actor  of  the  first  rank,  even  though 
he  may  have  distinguished  himself  in  subordinate  parts. 

Apsuii  from  the  psychological  interest  excited  by  the 
question  of  Shakspeare's  talent  as  an  actor,  it  is  in  so  far 
of  some  importance  here,  as  it  turns  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  Shakspeare  owed  his  increasing  fame  and 
prosperity  more  to  his  profession  as  an  actor  or  to  his 
activity  as  a  poet,  ^o  doubt  to  the  latter ;  for  wherever 
his  name  is  mentioned,  it  is  almost  exclusively  Shakspeare, 
the  poet,  who  is  extolled.  The  appearance  of  his  two 
poetical  narratives,  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  in  1593,  and  *  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,'  in  1594,  were  the  means  of  spreading  his 
reputation  even  in  those  circles  where  theatrical  pieces 
were  not  regarded  as  works  worthy  the  name  of  a  poet.J 
Both  poems,  which  met  with  extraordinary  success  (of 
'  Venus  and  Adonis '  five  editions  appeared  before  1602), 

*  HistoHa  Histrionioa,  1699. 

t  The  letter  of  Lord  Soutiiampton,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Collier,  and  in  which  Shakspeare  is  called  ^  an  actor  of  good  account 
in  the  company,'  is  likewise  a  forgery.     Ingleby,  l.c.,  p.  256  f 

X  In  what  sense  Shakspeare,  in  tlie  dedication,  calls  Ventts  and 
Adfrnis  the  *  ^t  heir  of  his  invention  *  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
any  certainty.  At  all  events,  he  cannot  have  meant  it  to  signify  his 
first  poetic  production,  fur  it  is  completely  beyond  a  doubt  that,  before 
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wero  dedicated  to  Lord  Southampton,  who,  it  is  tme,  is 
far  Letter  known  from  his  relation  to  Shakspeare  than 
from  any  other  reason.     It  lias  therefore  been  concluded 
that  Shaksiieare,  as  early  as  1598  and  1594,  gained  an  in- 
fluential friend  in  this  nobleman,  who,  in  James'  reign, 
was  appointed  to  high  state  offices.     AVhether  and  how 
far  he  was  his  '  friend,'  is  however  again  by  no  means 
certain.     In  the  dedication  to  'Venus  and  Adonis,* and 
more  eloquently  in  that  to  *  The  Ha^x)  of  Lucrece,'  Shak- 
speare indeed  speaks  of  his  *  love  without  end,'  and  hii 
esteem  for  Southampton,  but  in  reference   to  the  latter 
he  merely  says :    *  The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable 
disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes 
it    assured    of  acceptance.'      Howe,    indeed,    informs  ns 
that  Southampt(m,   at  one   time,   gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  him  *to  go  through  with  a  purchase 
which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to,'  and  observes  that  he 
would  not  have  mentioned  the  extraordinary  munificence 
of  this  patron,  had  he  not  been  assured  that  the  stoiy 
originated  with  Sir  W.  Davenant,  who  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  Shakspeare's  aifairs.    However,  even  though 
the  story  deserves  full  credit — and  wo  have  no  definite 
reason  for  doubtinji;  it — still  it  nevertheless  does  not  follow 
that  an  intimate  friendship  existed  between  Lord  South- 
ampton and  the  poet.     Ilemminge  and  Condell,  the  editon 
of  the  first  folio  and  quarto  editions  of  Shakspeare's  works, 
praise  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery  for  having  always  received  not  only  Shak- 
8]:)eare*s  poems,  but  the  *  living  poet '  hiraself  with  great 
favour ;  and  that  tliis  was  their  special  reason  for  venturing 
to  dedicate  to  tlioni  tlio  collection  of  his  wt)rks. 

And  yet  it  is  still  pretty  generally  supposed  that  the 
young  nobleman,  the  'sweet  boy,*  to  whom  the  majority 


1593,  be  had  already  composod  a  numbor  of  dramas  for  the  stage.  It 
is  possible  that  VeniM  and  Adonis  was  written  bet'or«)  be  left  StrAtf(Mrdf 
and  that  it  was  merely  remodelled  for  the  press  ;  but  it  is  not  probaUe 
that  Shaksfxaro  would  have  expressly  mentioned  the  circumstance  io 
the  dedication.  Tbe  expression  may  })o  ('Xi)lainc'd  from  tbe  above- 
mentioned  pnijmlice  ajxainsttheatriral  piec'cs,  w«.i«b  wero  not  eomddere*l 
works  of  poetical  invention,  and  which  it  was  likt!wi«c  not  cnbtomary  in 
have  printed,  at  btast  not  by  tbe  pcM>ts  themselves,  iiia  much  as  thej 
were  the  property  of  the  tbeatros  in  whicii  tlii  y  v^ere  |>1  .yt;d. 
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I 

kspeare's  154  Sonnets  are  addressed,  and  whom  the 

-eats  in  the  most  confidential  manner  as  his  true, 

te,   and   *best    beloved  friend,'  was  Lord   South- 

n.*     The  supposition,  however,  is  very  weakly  sup- 

,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  old  dispute  is  by  no  means 

i  as  to  whether  the  Sonnets  are  to  be  referred  to 

Deare's  own  life  and  personal  relations,  or  whether 

ave  not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  free  ebullitions  of 

jmotion   upon    poetically  invented   situations   and 

ters.      But  even  if  anyone   feels  convinced  (and 

one   of  these)  t   that  most  of   the  Sonnets,   and 

)ly  all,  are  poems  written  upon  certain  occasions — 

higher  sense — and  refer  to  definite  persons  of  the 

acquaintance,   and   to  definite  circumstances  and 

from  his  life — of  course  always  in  a  poetical  form 

onception,  so   to    speak,   poetically  idealised — still 

e  Sonnets,  it  is  true,  did  appear  together  with  a  larger  poem, 
it's  Complaint,  and  were  not  printed  till  1609,  bat  no  doubt 
extend  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  decade,  for  two 
L  are  already  met  with  in  Jaggard's  edition  of  The  Passionate 
.  in  1599  (a  collection  of  lyric  poems,  among  which  are  some  of 
sare's) ;  Meres  also,  in  his  PaUadis  Tamia,  Wit*8  Treasury,  of 
r  1598,  mentions  some  of  Shakspeare's  *  sugred '  sonnets  to  his 
Mends. 

this  point  I  differ  from  the  opinion  of  my  worthy  friend  Delias : 
!^  der  deuUchen  Shakspeare-GeseUschaftf  1865,  p.  18  ff.  He 
is  usual  acuteness  and  comprehensive  learning,  defends  the 

of  Dyce  and  other  English  critics,  that  the  Sonnets  are  mere 
stical  effusions,  and  the  persons  and  situations  purely  fictitious. 
;r,  he  could  only  show,  and  has  only  shown  that  they  can  be 
d  as  such ;  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  be  considered  such 
is,  it  alsa  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  founded  upon 
1  relations.    It  likewise  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  attempts 

0  point  out  to  which  persons  and  to  what  personal  relations 
er  have  hitherto  entirely  failed,  or  have  at  least  been  very  imsatis- 
;  for  we  know  so  extremely  little  of  the  circumstances  of  Shak- 
)  life,  that  tltis  caunot  be  surprising.    In  spite  of  this  failure,  I 

that  every  unprejudiced  person,  reading  the  Sonnets,  must  be 
ed  with  the  fact  that  the  poet's  own  heart  is  there  speaking  from 

1  experience,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  written  in  that 
r  state  of  mind  which  gradually  comes  over  a  poet  when,  as  it 
e  allows  different  kinds  of  emotions,  events,  situations,  &c.,  to 

Ilia  soul  in  the  mirror  of  remembrance  and  reflection ;  in  this 

they  naturally  take  the  form  of  poetical  effusions,  which  as 

ly  address   themselves  to  those  persons  by  whom  they  have 

illed  forth.     Further  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Sonnets  will  be 

1  Book  ii.  chap.  vi. 
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these  references  apply  too  little  to  Lord  Southampton's  lift 
and  person.  Thus,  in  my  opinion  J.  Boaden  is  perfBotly 
justified  in  maintaining  tiie  hypothesis  to  be  impossiUfi.* 
As  little  appropriate  to  Southampton  is  the  dedioaiioa 
which  the  publisher  T.  T.  (Thomas  Thorpe)  has  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  the  sonnets,  which  is  couched  in  the 
following  words  :  '  To  the  only  begetter  of  these  ensiling 
sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happiness,  and  that  etemi^ 
promised  by  our  ever-living  poet,  wisheth  the  well-wishing 
adventurer  in  setting  forth,  f  As  Southampton's  -familj 
name  was  Henry  Wrothesley,  the  W.  "Ei,  may  have  applied 
to  him.  But  these  two  letters  coincide  perfeotly  with  the 
name  of  another  noble  patron  of  Shakspeare's,  uie  alreaiij 
mentioned  Earl  of  Pembroke,  William  Herbert;  and  J. 
Boaden  has  proved,  moreover,  that  the  life,  age  and  , 
character  of  the  subsequent  Earl  of  Pembroke  are  in 
accordance  with  the  hints  and  indications  suggested  bj 
the  Sonnets.  However,  A.  Dyce  justly  replies  that  it  ii 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  a  publisher  of  tha^ 
time  would  have  ventured  publicly  to  address  the  Eaif 
of  Pembroke  as  Mr.  W.  H.  This  objection,  of  course, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  opinion  which  supposes  the 
W.  H.  to  refer  to  Southampton.  We  must,  therefure, 
again  admit  that  we  do  not  know,  nor  oan  we  even 
guess,  to  whom  the  mysterious  dedication  was  addressed. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  according  to  the  natunl 
sense  of  the  words,  it  proves  this  much,  that  the  Sonnets 
are  not  only  addressed  to  one  definite  person,  but  that  they 
arose  from  the  poet's  pergonal  circumstances  and  relatione 
to  this  person — the  only  begetter — and  with  this  we  ma/ 
at  any  rate  rest  satisfied. 


■): 


In  a  review  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,J  I  havd 
Ijeen  reproached  for  having  omitted  to  take  into  considera- 
tion G,  Masaey's   *  ingenious  and  suggestive   work,'  and 

*  Lot  the  reader  examine  what  Boaden,  On  the  Sonnets  ofShakupeaMt 
<fcc.,  (London,  T.  Rodd.  18H7,  p.  21  If.,)  snya  on  this  point,  and  every  u»* 
prejudiced  render  will.  I  hope,  agr<  e  with  me.    Soo  also  Book.  ii.  ohap.tl 

t  The  t  xtrt-mely  forced  •  interi)retati«)n  *  of  these  words  made  by  Phil 
CI itflles.  Dyce  justly  calls  a  groundless  fancy.  I  may  therefore  itptit 
mvsolf  the  troubh^  of  dr]iwin<>  the  reador*H  attention  to  it. 

'X  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1868,  No.  146. 
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NeiPs  'very  plausible  hypothesis'  conceming  the 
nets ;  I  must  tiierefore  add  a  few  remarks  upon  both, 
Longh  in  my  opinion  they  are  scarcely  worth  men- 
ling.  For  the  'very  plausible  hypothesis'  of  S. 
1,  according  to  whom  the  Mr.  W.  H.  is  supposed  to 
e  been  Shakspeare's  brother-in-law,  I  consider  to  be 
h.  a  capricious  idea,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
dy  '  groundless  fancies '  which,  like  a  darkening  cloud, 
e  settled  upon  Shakspeare's  Ijife  and  poems ;  Neil  brought 
jv^rd  his  hypothesis  at  first  rather  timidly  in  his  '  Shake- 
are,  a  Critical  Biography  *  (London,  1863,  p.  104  ff.), 
,  afterwards  tried  to  defend  it,  in  a  couple  of  articles 
tributed  to  the  '  British  Controversialist '  (1864)  and 
*  Notes  and  Queries'  (1865).  The  dedication  of  the 
>lifiher  Th.  Thorpe  (the  editor  of  the  first  edition  of 
»  Sonnets  of  1609),  which  has  become  so  famous,  and 
m  the  sense  and  interpretation  of  which  the  whole 
3etion  of  the  Sonnets  depends,  is  word  for  word 
Ltten  thus : — "  To  the  ordie  begetter  of  These  ensuing 
weU  Mr.  W.  H.  all  Hajppinessey  And  that  etemitie  Pro- 
ted  By  Our  ever-living  Poet  Wisheth  the  Well-wiahing 
venturer  in  Setting  forth  T.  T."  Neil  begins  by  showing 
it  no  Shakspearian  scholar — who  has  understood  the 
•rd  begetter  to  signify  the  receiver  of  the  Sonnets,  that  is, 
)  person  addressed,  who  had  inspired  the  poet  to  write 
an,  and  in  so  far  was  the  *  begetter  * — has  yet  been  able 
explain  who  this  *  begetter,'  designated  by  the  initials 
.  H.,  can  have  been.  He  therefore,  agreeing  with 
aimers  and  Boswell,  takes  the  word  begetter  in  the  sense 
a  person  '  who  gets  or  preserves  anything,*  and  thus 
derstands  it  to  refer  to  that  person,  who  procured  for 
)  pnblisher  the  manuscript  of  the  Sonnets  by  having, 
kh  the  poet's  knowledge  and  sanction,  collected  them 
m  the  different  persons  to  whom  Shakspeare  had  dedi- 
ed  them ;  hence  that  the  word  referred  to  the*  collector ' 
the  copies  upon  which  the  printed  edition  was  based. 
is  collector,  Neil  thinks,  probably  was  Will.  Hathaway, 
>  of  the  brothers  of  Shakspeare's  wife, — of  whom  we 
)w  nothing  except  that  he  was  bom  on  the  30th  of 
irember,  1578,  and  lived  in  1647  in  Weston-upon-Avon, 
;he  county  of  Gloucester  '  as  a  yeoman.' 

OL.    I.  P 
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However  Neil  ongbt  surely  to  liave  first  proved  thit 
*to  beget/  can  be  employed  in  tbe  sense  of  to  oollec^ 
and  begetter  in  the  sense  of  collector.     This  is  by  no 
means    proved    by  tbe  fact    that    beget    (according  ti 
Skinner)  is  derived  from   the   Anglo-Saxon   begettan— 
dbtinere ;  for  chtinere  and  colligere  are  two  very  different 
ideas  {chtinere  cannot  even  be  employed  in  the  genenl 
sense  of  to  procure,  but  has  simply  the  kindred  meanings 
of  to  hold,  retain,  maintain,  to  effect  something).    Bat, 
moreover,  the  question  here  is  not  about  the  Anglo-Saxon ' 
word  begettan,  but  about  the  English  word  b^et,  'and 
this  word,  according  to  S.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  invarialify 
signifies  to  generate,  procreate,  produce  (hence  begetter, 
'he  that  procreates'),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Shik- 
speare  employs  it.*     But  even  granted  that  begetter  ooaM 
signify  as  much  as  procurer,  collector,  or  that  the  pnblislier 
Thorpe  understood  the  word  in  this  sense,  how  is  it  to 
be  explained,  how  is  it  conceivable,  that  *  our  ever-living 
poet,'  (Shakspeare)  should   promise  this  mere  collector 
of  the   Sonnets  etemitief    What  was  his  reason  for  bo 
doing,   what  specially  induced  him  to  promise  etemitf 
to  the  utterly  unknown  and  insignificant    yeoman  Will 
Hathaway — who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother 
Kichard    Hathaway,   who    had  at  least   appeared   as  a 
dramatic  poet,  even  though  of  a  very  inferior  rank  ? 

In  this  difficult  question,  which  threatens  to  annihilate 
the  whole  Collector-hypothesis,  N.  Delius  comes  to  Mr. 
Neil's  rescue.  He  also  (in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare's  workn 
vol.  VII.,  Introduc. ;  Jalirhuch   ILL,  19  ff.)  takes  heg4Ur 

*  Phil.  Chasles  (^Athenxum,  1867,  May,  p.  662)  adduces  thirty-cne 
passages  from  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  word  beget  is  invariaUy 
employed  in  this  sense;  tlicy  may  possibly  he  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs.  G.  Massey  (p.  421)  indeed  cites  three  passage 
— one  from  King  Alfred^s  Proverbs,  one  from  Chaucer,  and  anotber 
from  Dokker's  Satircytnastix,  in  which  to  heget  has  the  meaning  of  to 
obtain;  but  the  three  passages  nevertholoss  do  not  support  Keil'l 
hypothesis,  which  Massey  lias  adopted.  For  beget  with  them  is  indeed 
meant  to  signify  as  much  as  cbtain,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  procniiiif 
something  for  another,  or  of  receiving  sometliing  for  another,  but  in  tiii 
sense  of  receiving,  acquiring  for  oneself.  It  is  only  the  passage  in 
Dekkor  that  in  some  degree  approaches  the  sense  of  to  procure,  but 
still  only  means  to  say  *  they  will  receive  the  reversion  for  you  ';  ata0 
events,  it  is  the  only  one  which  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Neii^  - 
and  Massey*s  interpretation  of  begetter. 
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1  the  sense  of  the  procnrer  of  the  manuscript, — without, 
owever,  by  even  one  word,  establishing  his  right  to  do 
o— and,  in  order  to  evade  the  fatal  question,  interpretes 
he  dedication  as  if  Thorpe  had  meant  to  say  that  he  wished 
lixn  (the  begetter)  all  happiness  and  that  eternity  '  which 
ihe  poet  in  his  Sonnets  promised  to  the  subject  of  them.' 
Bssfw  T.  Thorpe  should  have  come  to  wish  the  collector 
of  the   Sonnets,   as  such,  eternity  —  an  evidently  very 
odd    wish — ^we    are    not    told.     But    apart    from  this, 
KreyBsig  has  already  very  justly  replied  that  those  words 
■which  Delius  has  inserted  after  *etemitie' — *  which  the 
poet  in  his  poems  promised  to  the  subject  of  them ' — are 
•a  arbitrary  interpolation,  for  in   the  text  it  is  simply 
-Mid:  *that  etemitie  promised  by  our  over-living  poet.' 
'JMius  meets  the  objection  by  the  counter-remark,  that 
«76n  the  interpretation  of  begetter  as  producer,  that  is, 
"tiie  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  Sonnets,  cannot  be  main- 
tuned  without  an  arbitrary  interpolation,  that  moreover 
T.  Thorpe — if  the  word  promised  is  to  be  referred  to  begetter 
"►-would  have  had  to  say,  not  promise^  but  promised  him,  and, 
ihat  it  would  surely  have  been  very  strange,  if  Thorpe  had 
•«cain  wished  that  person  eternity  to  whom  it  had  long 
■noe  been  expressly  promised  by  the  poet  himself.     I, 
fla  my  part,  see  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  of  anyone 
irishing,  that  another  may  really  receive  what  has  been 

rmised  to  him.     But  in  my  opinion  it  would  certainly 
more  strange  if  Thorpe  had  wished  the  begetter  of 
the  manuscript  that  eternity  which   Shakspeare  in  his 
Sonnets  had  promised  to  another.     I  also  do  not  see,  what 
the  *  arbitrary  interpolation '  is  supposed  to  be,  without 
:  which  the  interpolation  of  begetter  as  producer,  occasioner, 
',  eannot  be  maintained.     For  that  hegetter,  according  to  the 
I'tBa^  of  the  language,  can  be  understood  in  this  sense, 
il  m  my  opinion  a  matter   of  certainty.     And,  in  like 
tianner,  I  consider  it  as  perfectly  admissible,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  English  language,  to  drop  the  him  after 
the  word  promised,  when  the  participle  follows  as  closely 
\  ifter  the  subject — to  which  it  refers — as  in  this  dedication; 
•t  all  events,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  correct  modern 
Snglish  from  the  publisher  Thorpe, 
ffielius,  however,   also  remarks,  that  the  friend,  who 

p  'A 
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is  supposed  to  have  inspired  Shakspeare  to  'write  the 
Sonnets — as  he  is  called  their  ordie  hegeUer — ^  must  have 
been  a  very  Proteus/  if  all  that  is  said  of  him  in  the 
Sonnets,  was  meant  to  apply  to  him.      However,  this 
objection  may  also  be  brought  against  his  own  interpieta- 
tion;  for* what  is  the  onlie  to  signify,  if  hegeUer  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  collector?     What  is  supposed  to  have 
induced  T.  Thorpe  to  have  so  expressly  called  his  Mr. 
W.  n.  the  onlie  collector  of  the  manuscripts?     Moreover 
Delius  contradicts  himself,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
nevertheless  imderstands  the  words  promised  eiermiie  to 
refer — ^not  to  the  begetter^  but  to  the '  subject '  of  the  Sosmets. 
For  by  this  very  assertion  he  implicitly  admits  that  this 
'  subject '  was  but  one  person.     Finally  if  the  last  twenty- 
six  Sonnets  be  excepted,   I  think  that  everything  that 
Shakspeare  says  of  the  friend — ^to  whom  the  Sonnets  aie 
addressed — applies  very  well  to  one  and  the  same  pexson; 
Delius,  at  least,  has  not  proved  the  contrary.     And  even 
the  last  twenty-six  Sonnets,  which  treat  of  the  mudi 
discussed  love  affair,  may,  even   though  not    originally 
addressed  to  the  same  friend,  have  very  possibly  been 
handed  to  him,  (by  Shakspeare  or  by  the  dark  lady)  and 
been  regarded  as  occasioned  by  him,  for  the  friend  was 
evidently  mixed  up  in  the  love  affair.     Accordingly,  it 
is  still  very  doubtftil  whether,  in  fact,  there  can  be  any 
question  of  a  hegeUer  or  collector  of  the  Sonnets  in  Thorpe's 
Dedication,   and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it   is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  this  dubitable  collector  was  not  the   yeoman 
Will  Hathaway. 

Gerald  Massei/'a  work  bears  the  pretentious  title  of 
'  Shakepeare*s  Sonnets  never  before  Interpreted,  his  Private 
Friends  identified,  together  with  a  Kecovered  Likeness  d 
Himself  (London  1866),  and  contains  no  less  than  603 
pages.  The  author,  in  tedious  diffoseness,  weaves  and 
spins  out  the  contents  of  the  '  never  before  interpreted,' 
Sonnets,  a  romance,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  MiflS 
Yemon  as  his  betrothed,  his  bride,  and  his  wife.  Lady  Biob, 
and  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  are  the  chW 
figures;  this  romance  he  tries  to  place  in  hypothetioal 
connection  with  the  meagre  historical  reports  of  the  life 
and  characters  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  and 
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Shakspeare  here  plays  the  part  either  of  the  devoted, 
sometimes  admonishing  friend  and  oonfidant,  or  of  the 
ready  family-poet,  who,  upon  occasion,  writes  a  Sonnet 
in  the  name  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  his  patrons.  Massey, 
aooordingly,  distinguishes  what  he  calls  'personal,'  and 
*  dramatic  Sonnets;'  the  personal  Sonnets  Shakspeare  is 
supposed  to  have  written  in  his  own  name  and  invariably 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in  order  to  prove  his 
love,  gratitude,  esteem,  &c.,  for  the  latter ;  the  *  dramatic ' 
Sonnets,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
posed for  or  addressed  to  Southampton,  Elizabeth  Yemon, 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Massey  narrates  his  romance 
sonaewhat  in  the  following  manner :  Shakspeare  made  the 
acquaintance  of  young  Southampton,  which  soon  grew  into 
personal  friendship,  as  early  as  about  the  year  3591.  As 
the  generous  and  amiable  young  lord  was  rather  inclined 
to  squander  '  the  treasure '  of  his  *  lusty  days,'  Shakspeare 
addressed  a  number  of  personal  Sonnets  to  him,  in  which 
he  advises  him  to  marry,  also  praises  his  beauty,  promises 
him  immortality,  and  throws  side  glances  upon  a  *  rival 
poet' — presumably  Marlowe — (the  first  twenty-five  Son- 
nets and  a  number  of  others).  When,  however,  South- 
ampton became  acquainted  with  the  lovely  Miss  Vernon 
and  fell  in  love  with  her,  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  treating  the  Sonnets  became  changed :  Shak- 
speare began  to  write  *  dramatically '  about  his  friend's 
passion;  but  it  was  especially  at  a  later  period — when 
Elizabeth  Vernon  became  jealous  of  Lady  Eich,  her  friend 
and  cousin,  who,  therefore,  must  probably  have  received 
some  attentions  from  Southampton — that  Shakspeare 
wrote  the  Sonnets  144,  33-35,  41,  42,  in  which  the 
jealous  lady  sometimes  pours  forth  her  heart  in  a  soliloquy, 
sometimes  in  lamentations  to  her  beloved;  and  Sonnets 
133,  134,  and  40,  which  she  (that  is,  Shakspeare  in  her 
name)  addressed  to  Lady  Eich. 

How  a  lady  in  Miss  Vernon's  position  could  have  come 
to  make  a  confidant  of  a  man  like  Shakspeare  about  her 
jealousy — which  every  woman  usually  endeavours  care 
folly  to  conceal — and  whether  Shakspeare  wrote  the  Sonnets 
purely  in  resj^nse  to  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart  or  at 
her  wish  and  request,  and  also  whether  the  three  Sonnets 
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were  actually  handed  over  to  Lady  Bioh,  we  are,  of  ooune,' 
not  told,  although  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these,  in  my 
opinion,  insolvable  enigmatical  questions,  would  first  gi^e 
the  whole  hypothesis  a  somewhat  reliable  basis,  provided, 
that  the  subject  of  the  Sonnets  in  question,  oorresponded 
with  the  hypothesis  (which,  however,  as  I  think,  is  not 
the  case).  ^  ' 

These  lamentations,  Southampton  (that  is,  Shakspeare, 
speaking  out  of  the  latter^s  heart  or  at  his  request) 
answers  by  two  Sonnets,  56  and  75,  in  which  he  tries  to 
pacify  his  beloved  and  to  renew  the  affectionate  relation 
which  had  become  somewhat  cool.  She,  however,  repays 
him  in  his  own  coin,  by  beginning  a  flirtation  with  some 
other  cavalier  (unfortunately  even  Massey's  ingenuity  has 
been  unable  to  guess  who  this  favoured  one  was!)  in 
regard  to  which  Shakspeare-Southampton,  or  Southampton- 
Shakspeare,  pours  forth  his  lamentations  in  six  Sonnets 
(49, 88, 91-93, 95).  Then  come  some  *  personal  *  Sonnets  in 
which  Shakspeare  expresses  his  great  sorrow  about  the 
'  somewhat  loose  life,'  of  the  headstrong  youth.  There- 
upon follow  three  Sonnets  (87,  89,  90),  in  which  tiie 
lord  bids  farewell  to  his  beloved,  because  he  thinks  she 
has  rejected  him  on  account  of  his  unworthinees.  How- 
ever, during  his  absence  on  a  journey,  the  quarrel,  in 
some  way,  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  next  three  Sonnets 
(97-99),  which  Shakspeare-Southampton  addresses  to  his 
beloved,  are  again  overflowing  with  love  and  admiration. 
In  the  following  Sonnets  (100-103,  76,  108,  106),  Shak- 
speare excuses  himself  for  his  long  silence  (occasioned  by 
Lord  S.'s  absence),  and  at  the  same  time  sings  in  praise 
of  Southampton's  constancy  through  which  he  has  at 
last  won  the  affections  of  his  lady-love.  These  Sonnets 
are  connected  with  a  number  of  others  (109-112, 121, 117- 
120,  116)  in  which  Southampton-Shakspeare  expresses  his 
joy  at  his  reconciliation  with  his  beloved  lady,  and  Shak- 
speare  sings  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  two.  Be- 
tween  these  and  the  Sonnets  which  Lord  S.  addresses 
to  his  wife  and  to  Shakspeare  from  the  Tower,  during  and 
after  his  imprisonment  (123-125,  115,  107),  are  inserted 
six  'personal  Sonnets,'  in  which  Shakspeare  principally 
speaks  of  his  death.     This  concludes  the  '  Southampton 
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Sonnets.'  The  others,  that  is,  all  those  which,  in  Massey's 
opinion  are  addressed  to,  speak  or  sing  of  the  *  dark 
lady'  (which  Massey  has  placed  together  on  p.  367  ff.), 
Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  written  for  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  in  1698  had  come  to  London  and 
become  a  '  personal  *  friend  of  Shakspeare ;  we  are  again 
not  told  whether  he  wrote  from  his  own  heart  or  at  his 
friend's  request ;  these  Sonnets  describe  the  young  Earl's 
love  for  the  same  Lady  Penelope  Eich,  who  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Miss  Vernon ;  nay,  it  is  even  supposed  that 
some  of  these  Sonnets — on  account  of  their  supposed  lame- 
ness— ^were  written  by  the  young  Earl  himself  I 

This  last  discovery,  at  the  same  time,  famishes  the 
ingenious  discoverer  with  the  best  means  of  solving  the 
mysterious  dedication  by  Thorpe.  For  Southampton  is 
supposed  to  have  given  the  Sonnets  addressed  to  and 
composed  for  himself,  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 
also  a  friend  of  his,  and  the  latter  to  have  handed  them  and 
those  referring  to  the  *  dark '  lady,  over  to  Th.  Thorpe,  in 
order  to  have  them  printed  (p.  428).  The  grateful  pub- 
lisher, accordingly,  eulogises  him  in  the  Dedication  under 
the  initials  of  W.  H.  as  the  onlie  hegetter,  that  is,  the  col- 
lector of  the  Sonnets !  The  inconvenient  questions,  as  to 
how  it  happened  that  Southampton  should  have  handed 
over  his  Sonnets  to  Pembroke,  and  more  especially  what 
could  have  induced  the  latter,  of  course  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  Shakspeare,  of  Southampton  and  his 
wife,  to  publish  these  Sonnets  as  early  as  1609,  in  spite  of 
their  containing  such  distinct  accounts  of  the  private 
history  of  the  love  and  the  perplexities  of  the  hearts  of 
both  men — that  even  250  years  afterwards,  G.  Massey  has 
been  able  to  understand  and  explain  them,  and  must,  tiiere- 
fore,  have  been  a  much  easier  task  to  the  contemporaries  of 
both,  and  have  furnished  acceptable  material  to  the  chronique 
Bcandalease  1 — Massey  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  answer. 
He  thinks  that  the  subjects  of  the  Sonnets  as  well  as  the 
Dedicati(m  are  a  distinct  guarantee  for  the  missing  facts, 
and  therefore  that  Pembroke  must  obviously  have  received 
the  Sonnets  from  Southampton,  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
procured  them  for  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  the  latter  could  not 
have  expressed  his  gratitude !    Sapienti  saL    Whoever  care- 
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folly  compares  the  actual  contents  of  the  Sonnets  with 
this  romance — into  which  Massey  has  worked  them — ^will 
I  trust  agree  with  my  wish  that  this  attempt,  to '  dramatise' 
Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  may  for  all  ages  serve  as  a  wamiiig 
againsik  similar  undertakings ! 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  what  can  have  indnoed 
Shakspeare,  or  those  persons  to  whom  the  Sonnets  were 
addressed,  to  have  published  these  poems  with  their  per- 
sonal relations,  which  do  not  always  let  either  hinrnjielf  or 
his  young  friend  appear  in  a  very  favourable  light?  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  one  has  yet  made  the  assertion  and 
tried  to  establish  it,  that  Shakspeare  himself  caused  them 
to  be  published ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  such  a  suppoeition, 
even  though  begetter  can  only  signify  as  much  as  producer 
(the  person  addressed,  receiver).  The  print  itself,  with  its 
many  errors,  and  the  obvious  carelessness  with  which  the 
Sonnets  appear  to  have  been  arranged,  or  rather  thrown 
together  promiscuously,  at  all  events  does  not  support 
the  supposition,  and  Thorpe's  Dedication  decidedly  con- 
tradicts it :  for  if  Shakspeare  himself  had  published  the 
Sonnets,  he  would  also  have  himself  dedicated  them  to  his 
young  friend.  Accordingly  it  would  be  the  latter  only 
who  could  have  caused  them  to  be  printed.  But  even  for 
this  hypothesis  we  cannot  discover  any  satisfactory  motive, 
and  moreover  we  should  have  to  presuppose  that  Shak- 
speare gave  his  conseat  to  this,  which  I,  on  my  part,  do 
not  believe. 

If,  however,  imder  any  circumstance  some  hypothesis 
must  be  brought  forward,  and  if,  accordingly,  we  too  may 
be  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  right  which  Massey  has  so 
recklessly  made  use  of,  and  give  free  reins  to  our  inventive 
imagination,  then  I  consider  that  relatively  the  most  pro- 
bable hypothesis  is,  that  some  secret  opponent  of  Shak- 
speare's  or  of  his  young  friend,  succeeded  in  procuring  copies 
of  the  Sonnets,  and  had  them  printed  against  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  both  (as  had  no  doubt  already  happened  as 
regards  those  Sonnets  published  in  1599  by  Jaggard). 
About  the  year  1609,  Southampton  and  Pembroke  were 
already  distinguished  men,  and  it  was  even  worth  the 
trouble  to  invent  an  intrigue  about  them,  or  to  expose 
them  to  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  London.     Even  Shak- 
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speare  occupied  a  position  high  enough  to  excite  envy, 
especially  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country.  It  needs  no  proof  to  show 
that  the  times,  the  character  of  King  James,  the  relations 
and  conditions  of  his  court,  &c.,  could  easily  give  rise  to 
such  an  intrigue.  Thorpe  may  therefore  have  received  the 
manuscript  in  this  manner ;  nay,  he  was,  perhaps,  expressly 
advised  to  point  out — by  his  JDedication,  more  especially 
by  the  initials  W.  H. — that  person  to  whom  the  Sonnets 
were  addressed,  and  "whom  the  intrigue  was  chiefly  meant 
to  affect  (this  in  my  opinion  seems  still  most  probably  to 
have  been  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke).  Shak- 
speare  may  have  been  most  unpleasantly  affected  by  the 
publication,  but  could  not  well  disown  it  without  drawing 
still  more  attention  to  the  Sonnets  and  making  the  matter 
worse  than  it  was ;  his  distinguished  friend  was  no  doubt 
pretty  much  in  the  same  case.  Both,  therefore,  took  no 
notice  of  the  publication,  and  seem  thereby  to  have  effected 
their  purpose,  at  least  we  are  not  informed  that  the 
Sonnets  excited  any  special  attention. 

I  entirely  deny  that  Shakspeare — in  the  Sonnets — can 
be  supposed  to  play  a  part  incompatible  with  his  strictly 
moral  aspirations  and  honourable  character,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  love  affair  with  the  dark  lady  took 
place  about  1595,  when  he  was  still  a  youth.  At  all 
events— as  already  said — from  existing  facts  and  indica- 
tions, we  cannot  either  prove  or  even  maintain  that 
Shakspeare  was  an  abstract  hero  of  virtue,  and  that  he 
was  in  all  points  immaculate. 

By  the  above  remarks  I  by  no  means  wish  to  add 
another  *  hypothesis '  to  the  mass  which  lay  claim  to  truth 
or  approbation — I  merely  bring  this  forward  to  oppose 
the  vagaries  of  Neil  and  Massey,  and  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  form  all  sorts  of  other  vagaries  about  the 
unsolvable  mysteiy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

shakspeare's  worldly  circumstances. 

Whatever  else  may  have  been,  the  case,  after  the  ninth 
decade^  at  all  events,  Shakspeare  not  only  possessed  patrons 
and  friends  among  the  public,  but  also  among  the  higher 
circles  of  London  society ;  and  they  not  merely  valued  the 
poet's  works  but  took  a  great  interest  in  him  personally. 
His  worldly  circumstances  also  seem  to  have  improved  in 
the  same  proportion  as  he  rose  in  fame  as  a  poet  and  man. 
The  document  of  the  year  1596 — a  petition  from  the  pro- 
prietors and  players  of  Blackfriars  Theatre  to  the  Qneen*8 
Frivy  Council  —  where  Shakspeare's  name  stands  fifth 
among  the  proprietors  named,  is,  indeed,  as  much  suspicioiis 
of  being  a  forgery  as  the  list  of  the  number  of  shares  and 
other  property  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  possessed 
in  the  wardrobe  and  the  *  properties '  of  Blackfriars 
Theatre.*  But  we  know  from  extant  records  and  letters, 
that  in  the  Spring  of  1597  he  purchased,  for  60Z.,  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  his  native  town,  known  by  the.  name  of 
New  Place ;  that  in  the  following  year  he  received  various 
solicitations  from  his  own  townsmen  for  loans  in  money, 
and,  as  it  seems,  complied  with  the  requests ;  that  in  May 
1602  he  added  a  large  piece  of  arable  land  to  his  possessions 
in  Stratford,  for  which  he  paid  320Z. ;  that  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  a  copyhold  property  (cottagium)  together 
with  appurtenances  was  made  over  to  him ;  that  he  soon 
afterwards,  in  addition,  purchased  for  60L  a  messuage  or 
farm-house,  with  two  bams,  two  gardens,  and  two  orchards ; 
that  in  1605,  for  440?.  he  took  on  lease  the  half  of  the 
great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford,  and  that  as  early  as 

*  The  first  document  Collier  claims  to  have  discovered  in  the  State 
Paper  Office;  the  second  among  the  papers  of  Bridgewater  Home. 
Ingleby,  p.  289  ff.  246  f. 
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1613  he  bought  a  house  in  London  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackfriars  for  1401.  As  money  in  those  days  was  five 
times  more  valuable  that  it  now  is,  the  sums  thus  ex- 
pended prove  that  Shakspeare  had  gradually  become  a 
wealthy  man. 

Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
he,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  influential 
members  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company.  It  was 
upon  hib  recommendation  that  the  first  piece  with  which 
Ben  Jonson  appeared  as  a  theatrical  poet  (*  Every  man  in 
His  Humour ')  was  accepted,  although  the  governing  body 
at  first  wished  to  have  it  rejected.  In  the  already  men- 
tioned patent  (of  the  17th  of  May,  1603)  in  which  James  I. 
took  the  company  into  his  service,  and  sanctioned  their 
giving  all  kinds  of  dramatic  performances,  not  only  in  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  London,  but  in  any  other  towns,  uni- 
versities, &c.,  Shakspeare's  name  stands  second  on  the 
list  beside  that  of  Laurence  Fletcher,  who,  as  it  seems,  was 
named  first  merely  on  account  of  his  special  and  personal 
relations  to  the  king.  That  Elizabeth  and  James  honoured 
Shakspeare's  poetical  works  with  their  special  approbation 
is  expressly  attested  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  well  known 
eulogy,  written  in  memory  of  his  beloved  friend,  for  the 
folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  works.  Tradition  reports  that 
the  Maiden  Queen  found  such  special  pleasure  in  the 
character  of  Falstaff,  that  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him  exhibited  in  love  in  another  play,  and  moreover  one  to 
be  performed  within  fourteen  days — this  is  said  to  have 
induced  •Shakspeare  to  write  the  '  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.'  Such  is  the  report  given  with  actual  certainty 
by  Dennis  and  Kowe  (probably  from  the  mouth  of  Dryden 
and  Davenant),  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  statement;  on  the  contrary  internal  reasons — in 
the  form  and  subject  of  the  piece — seem  to  corroborate  it. 
King  James  (perhaps  on  the  occasiosi  of  a  performance  of 
•*  Macbeth ')  is  even  said  to  have  condescended  to  write  an 
amicable  letter  to  Shakspeare  in  his  own  hand.  This  has 
been  doubted  for  reasons  of  etiquette,  but  as  King  James' 
condescension — as  Dyce  wishes  us  to  remember — occasion- 
ally even  took  the  form  of  un-kingly  familiarity,  and  that 
the   most   trustworthy    persons    (such   as   the   Duke   of 
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Bnokingham)  had  seen  the  letter  in  Sir  W.  Davenant's 
hands,  into  whose  possession  it  had  fallen,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  deny  the  weak  potentate  the 
honour  of  writing  the  letter,  seeing  that  there  is  so  littlo 
else  to  honour  m  him.*  In  any  case  the  long  list  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  which,  according  to  the  partial^  extant 

•  Accounts  of  the  Bevels,'  were  performed  at  the  King's- 
command  after  Nov.  1604,  prove  that  Shakspeare's  dramas 
were  as  much  liked  at  Court  as  on  the  popuhur  stage. 

Accordingly  we  may  with  safety  assume  that  it  was  not 
only  the  opinion  of  a  single  critic,  hut  the  puhlio  voice, 
when  Francis  Meres  j  maintains  that :  '  as  Plautos  and 
Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy 
among  the  Latinos :  so  Shakespeare  among  ye  English  is 
the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage  ;  for  oomedy 
witness  his  *  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' '  The  Comedy  of  Errors,' 

*  Love's  Labour  Lost,' '  Love's  Labour  Won'  (probably  *  All's 

Well  that  Ends  Well '),  *  Midsummer-night's  Dreajo,'  and 

'The  Merchant  of  Venice';  for  tragedy  his  'BichanL  IL* 

'  Richard  III.'  *  Henry  IV.'  *King  John,'  'Titus  Andronicus,' 

and '  Komeo  and  Juliet;'  and  then  adds, '  as  Epius  Stolo  said, 

that  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Flautus  tongue,  if  they 

would  speake  Latin :  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speak 

with  Shakspeare's  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they  would  speake 

Englieh.*   Weever  indulges  in  similar  eulogies,  J  in  a  Sonnet 

addressed  to  Shakspeare,  where  after  speaking  of '  Venus  and 

Adonis '  and  'Lucrece,'  he  especially  commends '  Romeo,  and 

Richard,  and  their  powerfiil  attractive  beauty.'    Equally 

• 
*  The  letter  of  Sam.  Daniel,  tlie  poet,  to  Lord  Egerton,  which 
Collier  claims  to  have  discovered  in  Bridgewater  House,  and  which  in- 
timates  that  Shakspeare  applied  for  the  office  of  a  *  Master  of  the  King's 
Bevels,'  but  did  not  receive — ^because  he  was  an  actor, — and  also  Jamet* 
patent,  by  which  Shakspeare,  Dabom,  and  others  were  nominated 
instructors  of  the  *  Children  of  the  Revellers  to  the  Queene,'  are, 
however,  most  probably  likewise  forgreries.  Ingleby,  p.  247  f.  252  t 
t  In  his  PaUadis  Tamiay  WU'b  Treasury,  1598.  Meres,  it  seems, 
enumerates  the  comedies  in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
appeared  ;  the  tragedies,  however,  he  evidently  divides  into  two  classes, 
the  historical  and  the  non-historical  plays,  and  for  this  reason  he 
names  Titus  Andronicus  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  two  non-historioal 
plays  last,  although  Titus  Andronicus  was  assuredly  much  older  than 
tlie  historical  dramas  mentioned. 
X  Weever,  who  published  a  collection  of  epigrams  in  1599. 
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anthusiastic  is  Ben  Jonson  in  his  commendations  of  Shak- 
speare  (his  friend  but  also  his  rival)  when  in  the  above- 
mentioned  eulogj  he  says :  '  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be 
saoh  as  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much.  'Tis 
trae,  and  all  men's  suffrage ;'  and  again  when  he .  calls  him 
the  *  soul  of  the  age !  the  applause  I  the  delight  and  wonder 
of  our  stage/  and  expressly  places  him,  not  only  above 
Chauoer  and  Spenser,  Lilly  and  Kyd,  but  also  above  Marlowe 
and  Beaumont,  nay,  even  above  the  ancient  writers  whom  he 
esteemed  so  highly.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
estimate  of  Shakispeare,  as  Ben  Jonson  asserts,  was  the 
flpeneral  opinion;  for  even  a  man  like  J.  Webster,  a  fol- 
fo-wer  of  the  new  antagonistic  tendency  of  dramatic  art, 
and  no  personal  friend  of  Shakspeare's,  mentions  him 
nevertheless  among  the  most  distinguished  theatrical  poets 
of  the  day,  for,  in  the  preface  to  his  tragedy  *Vittoria 
Corombona,'  which  was  printed  in  1612,  he  remarks :  '  For 
mine  own  part,  I  have  ever  truly  cherished  my  good 
opinion  of  other  men's  worthy  labours,  especially  of  that 
fall  and  heightened  style  of  Master  Chapman ;  the  laboured 
and  understanding  works  of  Master  Jonson ;  the  no  less 
worthy  composures  of  the  both  worthily  excellent  Master 
Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher ;  and  lastiy  (without  wrong 
last  to  be  named),  the  right  happy  and  copious  industry  of 
Master  Shakespeare,  Master  Dekker,  and  Master  Heywood, 
wishing  what  I  write  may  be  read  by  their  light,  <feD.'  * 

*  Some  recent  opponents  of  Shakspeare  have  understood  the 
word  '  industry '  to  signify  that  Webster  thereby  meant  to  call  Shak- 
speare a  m&m^ieujturer  of  stage  plays.  But  this  only  proves  that  thev 
tmderstand  but  little  English.  The  word  ^  industry  *  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  was  never  used  in  the  sense  of  blame,  but 
only  of  praise  or  diligence  and  assiduity,  and  Webster,  therefore, 
unquestionably,  merely  intended  to  commend,  not  the  number  but 
alBO  tine  industrious,  careful,  composition  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  and 
the  sncoess  they  met  with.  That  he  should  name  Chapman  first,  and 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  before  Shakspeare  is  just  as 
characteristic  of  his  judgment  and  taste,  as  of  his  tendency  and 
position :  for  it  was  only  at  a  leter  date  that  he  belonged  to  the  more 
modem  school,  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  which  were  the 
four  above-mentioned  poets. — (Compare  Book  iii.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

shakspeare's  poetical  cabesr. 

The  decennium  between  1597  and  1606  may  perliaps  bate 
been  the  brightest  period  of  Shakspeare's  lifetima  Up 
to  1597-98  he  had  already  written  the  twelve  diamM 
e^nmerated  by  Meres,  and  no  doubt  also  a  nnmber  of 
youthful  productions  which  Meres  has  passed  over  un- 
noticed. These  were  succeeded,  probably  at  least,  up  to 
the  year  1606  by  *  Hamlet,*  *  Othello,'  *  King  Lear/  •  Henry 
V.,'  *  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  *  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,'  '  Twelfth  Night,'  '  As  You  Like  It,'  *  Measme 
for  Measure,'  and  perhaps,  also,  by  even  on«  or  other  of  his 
remaining  pieces.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  generally  very 
unsafe  determinations  as  regards  the  dates  of  the  first 
appearance  of  his  dramas,  still  I  think  we  may  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  distinguish  four  different  periods  in 
Shakspeare's  poetical  career,  and  an  equal  number  of 
stages  in  the  development  of  his  style,  his  mind,  and  his 
character.  I  consider  that  such  plays  as  *  Titus  Androni- 
cus,'  '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  *  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,'  *  Love's  Labour  Lost,' '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,' 
the  three  parts  of  *  Henry  VI.,'  '  Pericles,'  *  and  any 
other  of  the  doubtful  plays  that  may  belong  to  him,  stiU* 
exhibit  a  certain  youthful  awkwardness,  harshness,  and 
immoderation;  at  one  time  an  inclination  to  Marlowe's 
bombast,  at  another  to  Greene's  diffaseness  and  super 
iiciality,  a  certain  ruggedness  and  abruptness,  not  oidy  of 
language,  but  in  the  whole  way  in  which   the  subject 

*  Dyce  and  Delius  conBidGt  Pericles  to  be  a  work  of  some  oilier 
author,  which  Shakspeare  merely  remodelled  about  1608.  I  regard 
it  as  improbable  that  Shakspeare  should,  at  so  late  a  date,  have  allied 
himself  to  improviug  other  men's  works.  MoreoTer,  the  inequality  of 
the  separate  parts  do  not  strike  roe  as  being  so  Tery  marked,  and 
accordingly  my  opinion  is.  that  the  play  is  a  youthftil  prodnotioD, 
which,  however,  Shakspeare  partially  remodelled  in  1608. 
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18  treated.  His  tragedies  of  that  period  still  pretty  closely 
resemble  Marlowe's  conception  and  treatment,  in  other 
words,  the  tragic  element  still  has  something  violent, 
-exaggerated,  still  verges  too  mnch  upon  the  horrible, 
and  still  attaches  itself  to  characters  such  as  Aaron  and 
Tamora  in  *  Titus  Andronicus,'  and  Margaret  and  Bichard 
in  *  Henry  VI.,'  which,  in  delineation  and  colouring,  in  their 
inclination  to  fierceness  and  immoderation,  betray  some 
affinity  to  Marlowe's  favourite  figures.  In  his  comedies  we 
do,  it  is  true,  already  meet  with  the  overflowing  fullness, 
ease,  and  elasticity  of  Shakspearian  wit,  but  puns  still 
predominate  too  much ;  the  situations  are  still  frequently 
somewhat  unnatural ;  the  characters  still  appear  without 
any  marked  individuality,  now  and  then  still  without 
solidity,  wavering,  and  uncertain.  The  composition,  it 
10  true,  already  shows  the  great  merits  of  the  Shakspearian 
style:  externally  the  subject  is  excellently  arranged 
ilurot^hout,  both  as  regards  the  succession  of  scenes  and 
the  development  of  the  action ;  but  the  young  poet  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  gathering  the  multifarious  threads  into 
one  centre,  and  in  fusing  the  different  parts  internally 
into  one  harmonious  whole ;  the  composition  is  still  more 
like  a  mechanical  arrangement  than  a  united  organisation. 
This  first  period,  the  time  of  his  first  attempts  and 
sketches,  which  were  possibly,  at  a  later  date,  improved 
in  various  ways,  may  perhaps  have  extended  from  1586-87 
to  1592. 

The  intervening  years,  from  1592  to  1597-98,  that  is, 
between  the  first  period  and  that  of  his  highest  renowr^ 
and  brilliancy,  must  have  formed  the  transition,  and  may, 
accordingly,  be  termed  the  second  period,  or,  so  to  say,  the 
adolescence  of  Shakspeare's  genius.  If  we  assume  that 
during  this  time  *  Kichard  III.,'  *  All's  Well  that  Ends 
WeU,'  '  Komeo  and  Juliet,'  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,' 
'  King  John,'  *  Kichard  II.,' '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 
•  Henry  IV.,'  and  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  were  brought 
to  light  in  the  above  succession  (in  regard  to  which, 
however,  it  is  generally  only  internal  reasons  that  can 
be  taken  into  account j,  it  seems  astounding  with  wha' 
rapid,  powerful,  and  safe  steps  Shakspeare  proceeded 
through  his  career,  and  approached  the  goal  which  floated 
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before  his  imagination.  Wliat  a  differenoe  between  '  Titos 
Andronicus '  and  *  Borneo  and  Juliet,'  between  *  Henry  VL' 
and  *  Bichard  II.,'  between  '  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona,' '  The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  and  *A  Midsxunmer  Night's 
Dream '  or  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  Out  of  the  youwM 
awkwardness,  harshness,  and  want  of  moderation,  his 
creative  imagination  rises  to  ever  more  regular,  ever  more 
correctly  delineated  forms,  which  in  grace  and  beanly,  as 
well  as  in  fullness  and  grandeur,  already  edipse  every- 
thing that  had,  up  to  that  day,  been  brought  upon  the 
stage.  The  composition,  especially  of  *  Borneo  and  Juliet' 
and  the  following  pieces,  exhibits  that  systematic,  proper, 
harmonious,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  free  arrangement 
of  the  material  (very  different  from  all  stiffiiess  and 
pedantry)  which  betrays  a  clear  consciousnees  of  the 
nature  of  dramatic  art,  as  well  as  of  a  pure  and  delicate 
sense  of  beauty.  His  language  is  ever  becoming  easier, 
grander,  and  more  fluent,  his  dialogue  more  natural,  more 
appropriate,  and  more  drastic.  The  comic  element  appears 
placed  more  and  more  in  the  characters  and  situations; 
and,  although  rich  in  witty  words  and  play  upon  words, 
yet  it  no  longer  loses  itself  in  a  mei*e  quibble  upon  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tragic  element  acquires  that  inde- 
scribably beautiful  halo  of  elegiac,  conciliatory,  and  ex- 
alting peace,  such  as  plays  round  the  figures  of  Bomeo 
and  Juliet  and  Bichard  II.,  without,  however,  losing 
anything  in  depth  and  power.  In  short,  Shakspeare  is 
beginning  to  be  Shakspeare,  or  rather,  he  is  already 
himself,  even  though  not  as  yet  in  the  perfect  maturity, 
fullness,  and  greatness  of  manhood. 

The  full,  and  highest  power  and  greatness  of  Shak- 
speare's  genius  is  first  apparent  in  his  three  great  tragedies, 
*  Hamlet,'*  *  King  Lear,'  and  *  Othello,'  which,  in  the  over- 

*  I  do  not  agree  with  Cli.  Kuight  and  E.  Elze  in  supposing  tiiat 
Hamlet  appeared  before  1598.  For  in  the  first  place  it  would  snrolj  be 
very  strange  that  Meres  should  not  have  mentioned  the  play  when,  of 
the  tragedies,  he  had  not  even  forgotten  to  cite  Titus  Andronieus,  But 
then  it  is  very  improbable  that  Shakspeare,  as  early  as  1587,  had  not 
only  written  a  Hamlet  but  that  the  piece  should  already  have  been  so 
well  known  that  Nash  (in  his  epistle  of  Greene's  Menaphon — ^printed 
in  1587)  could  have  spoken  of  it  as  of  an  old  drama.  The  Handel  ot 
1587  was  therefore  assuredly  an  older  piece,  which  Henslowe  msy 
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Bring  force  of  tragic  pathos,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  equalled ; 
iazzling  wealth  of  Shakspeare's  hnmoxir  is  more  parti- 
rly  displayed  in  his  comedies,  *  Twelfth  Night,'  '  As 
Like  It,'  and  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  where  the 
astic  form  of  the  comic  is  mingled  with  an  almost  equal 
unt  of  intrigue.  The  comic  element  in  these  plays  ex- 
ts  that  genial  joyousness,  that  freedom  of  spirit,  that 
and  elasticity  which  treats  life  like  a  merry  game,  and 
this  reason  rises  above  common  reality,  without  separa- 
l  itself  too  much  from  it.  The  tragic  element — wi&l  the 
power  of  tragic  pathos — in  the  former  cases,  is  com- 
ed  with  that  force  of  ethical  elevation  and  purification 
ich  distinguishes  the  tragic  from  what  is  merely  sorrow- 
and  painful,  as  well  as  from  what  is  horrible,  hideous, 
i  revolting.  Language  and  characterisation,  invention 
I  composition,  are  thoroughly  Shakspearian,  and  exhibit 
the  pecxdiarities  of  his  style  in  its  fullest  development, 
I  in  that  as  yet  undimmed  clearness  and  purity  which 
lear  but  the  poetical  reflexes  of  his  own  inmost  nature. 
a  similar,  though  not  quite  the  same  excellence,  are 
*  Henry  V.,'  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  *  Measure 
Measure,'  and  whatever  of  the  other  dramas  may 
)ng  to  this  period;  and  these  raise  his  pure  and 
ving  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  (by  which  they  are 
^aded)  to  the  same  excellence.     We  see  the  poet  revel- 


I '  wanned  *  up  again  in  1594  (in  which  year,  according  to  the  Diary , 
mlet  waa  performed,  but  not  by  Shakspeare's  company).  This  then 
•tless  was  the  piece  which  Th.  Lodgre  had  in  view  when,  in  a 
phlet  of  the  year  1596,  he  says  of  Th.  Nash  that :  *■  he  looks  as 
as  ye  wizard  of  the  ghost  which  cried  so  miserably  at  ye  theatre, 

an  oister-wife :  Hamlet,  revenge.*  To  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  at 
,  this  comparison  cannot  possibly  have  applied,  for  there  is  no  such 
ession  in  the  whole  speech  of  the  ghost  as  *  Hamlet,  revenge  ;* 
over,  the  word  revenge  occurs  only  twice  (in  the  edition  of  1603 
Dore  than  once)  in  all  that  the  ghost  has  to  say,  and  is  not  uttered 

warning  appeal,  but  at  the  beginning  of  his  story ;  hence  not 
d  *  out,  but  spoken  quietly  in  the  flow  of  the  speech.  Lodge's 
ion  ifl  accordingly  wholly  Inappropriate  to  Shaksptare's  Hamlety 
»ct  it  is  senseless.  Very  likely,  however,  Shakspeare  may  have 
his  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  by  Henslowe's  performance, 
have  remodelled  the  piece  in  1597,  so  that  it  may  have  been 
^ht  upon  the  stage  soon  after  the  publication  of  Meres'  book. 
OL.  1.  Q 
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ling  in  the  exalted  feeling  of  full,  free  success  which  wi 
crowned  with  glory,  in  the  blissful  conscioTisness  of  til 
high,  everlasting  value  of  his  creations,  which  he  so  beat 
tifully  expresses  in  the  famous  81st  Sonnet,  where  he  tdii 
his  young  friend : 

*  Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o*er-reaa ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths  of  men.' 

It  cannot  indeed  be  safely  affirmed  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas,  that  they  were  all  composed  after  the  year  160( 
the  fact  being  rather  that  we  do  not  possess  any  record 
their  earlier  origin.  But  the  pieces  which  most 
place  in  this  last  (or  fourth)  period  of  Shakspeare's 
tivity  as  a  poet — *  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  *  Julius 
'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  '  Coriolanus,'  '  Macbeth,*  ' 
beline,'  *  The  Winter's  Tale,'  *  The  Tempest,'  'B 
VIII.'  and  'Timon  of  Athens' — are  distinguished 
certain  characteristic  features,  which  indicate  that 
may  belong  to  this  last  period  of  the  poet's  life.  IntI* 
lirst  place,  as  regards  rhythm  and  versification,  they 
appear  to  bo  much  more  carelessly  treated ;  the  separata 
lines  are  not  merely  more  frequently  than  usual  vaifS^ 
laced  with  one  another,  where  their  contents  would  seea 
to  require  their  separation,  but  we  not  unfrequently  w^ 
with  lines  of  six  fuet,  which  occur  but  seldom  in  Sha** 
speare's  earlier  pieces.*  Being  clothed  in  this  loo** 
dress,  the  language  becomes  ever  fuller,  so  overflo^[nf 
with  thoughts  and  imagery,  that  at  times  it  seems  98 j^^ 
were  broken,  sometimes  involved  within  itself,  sometiffl* 
l)roceeding  by  fits  and  starts.  The  characters  are  dra^ 
with  more  terseness  and  sharpness,  are  more  ffiaW» 
more  abrupt,  and  of  an  iron  firmness  and  soliditf' 
The  comj)osition  appears  more  compact,  more  conccn* 
trated,  more  rapid,  and  seems  to  proceed  more  diiec^jf 
in  a  straight  line  towards  its  goal,  in  contrast  to  tM 
gracefully    curved    road   along  which    the   action  mo^* 

*  As  has  been  shown  by  W.  S.  Walker,  SJiakespeare's  Verf'ficf^^ 
and  its  ajrparetit  Irregular  if  ies,  etc.     London,  1854,  p.  101  f. 
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IH  most  of  liis  earlier  pieces,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
carefal  comparison  of  '  Macbeth/  *  Uoriolanus/  *  Julius 
CaBsar/  with  'Hamlet/  *King  Lear/  and  '  Eichard  11.' 
The  tragic  element  in  'King  Lear' — ^in  spite  of  its 
overwhelming  power — ^is  nevertheless  still  surrounded 
by  the  same  mild  elegiac  halo  of  glory,  which  is 
exhibited  in  '  Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  '  Biohard  11./  and 
'  Hamlet/  but  the  conciliatory,  ekalting  element  in  *  Mac- 
beth '  retires  far  into  the  background,  and  in  '  Timon 
of  Athens '  is  completely  wanting.  The  comic  element, 
on  the  other  hand,  receives  a  satirical  colouring,  a« 
in  *  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  or  is  again  withdrawn  ,from 
real  life  into  the  region  of  fancy,  as  in  the  case  of  '  The 
Tempest,'  and  '  The  Winter's  Tale,'  and  becomes  mingled 
with  a  strict  ethical  seriousness  which'  no  longer  laughs 
at  wickedness  as  mere  weakness  and  perversity,  but 
ch^tises,  combats  and  brands  it.  The  poet's  own  frame  of 
mind  and  conception  of  life  have  evidently  become  more 
serious,  stricter  and  less  cheerful,  and  penetrated  by  the 
painful  feeling  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  greatness  and 
beauty,  in  the  bitter  consciousness  of  a  degenerating  age 
afflicted  with  great  infirmities  and  threatened  by  great 
misfortunes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  aspect  of  the  theatre  and  the 
course  of  the  development  which  dramatic  art  was  taking, 
may  have  contributed  their  part  towards  producing  and 
strengthening  this  state  of  Shakspeare's  mind.  Its  course 
was  obviously  no  progress,  no  ascehding  path  leading  up 
to  perfection,  but  a  path  of  decay,  a  falling  off  from  the 
height  that  had  already  been  attained.  It  was  not  only  that 
Ben  Jonson  gained  great  success  with  his  misconceived  and 
inisconstructed  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  that  he  thus 
confounded  the  judgment  of  the  public — far  worse  was 
the  licentiousness,  the  coarseness  and  immorality  which, 
took  more  and  more  possession  of  the  stage,  and  which 
deprived  the  drama  of  all  its  dignity  and  grandeur.  In 
the  pieces  of  the  younger  poets,  which  appeared  about 
this  time  (since  about  1605),  not  only  do  the  nastiness 
of  wit,  coarse  obscenity  and  equivocal  expressions  con- 
tinue to  gain  the  upperhand,  but  even  the  actions  and 
characters  represented  continue,  in  an  ever  freer  and  bare- 
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faoed  manner,  to  make  a  public  show  of  the  wbdie  filth  i 
^utterly  immoral  relations  and  situationii.     The  drama  mlj 
becoming  more  and    more  the  mirror    of  that  inBoli^ 
licentiousnesB,  frivolity,  and    immorality  which,  at  lilj 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  so    halnteij 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  English  society,  and  whklj 
contributed  most  to  the  spread  of  the  Puritanical  mov< 
The  theatre,  so   recklessly  denounced  by  the  PmitHil] 
followed   the  tendency  of  its  aristocratic    patrons 
friends,  and  became  ever  more  dependent  upon  a 
which  continued   more    and   more   to  lose   its  sensd 
dignity  and  propriety,  not  merely  in  a  moral,  but  also  tl! 
political  respect.^    lieeply  and  more    deeply  theieiAr 
tShakspeare  must  have   felt    the   lowness  and  unworttf] 
ness  of  his  position  in  life,  and  been  disgusted  with 
profession;  this  feeling  he  affectingly  describeB  in  one < 
his  Sonnets  (No.  111.)  in  the  words : — 

**  O,  for  my  sake  do  yon  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Thau  public  means,  which  pnbuo  manners  breecb. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand  : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection : 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ve, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  ciu-e  me." 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  theatre  and  dramatic  art 
that  symptoms  of  decay  became  manifest,  these  extended 
to  the  life  of  the  people  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  in 
short,  the  whole  age  was  in  a  state  of  decline.  King 
James — weak,    frivolous,   fond    of    pleasure,   and  whose 

*  According  to  a  despatch  of  the  French  ambassador  Beaumont, 
dated  the  5th  of  April,  1608  (in  Baumer,  Briefe  am  Paris,  ii  276), 
the  court-players  of  James  I.  not  only  performed  the  lewd  history  of  the 
Duke  of  Biron,  but  even  brought  upon  the  stage  a  ludicrous  repre- 
sentation of  the  king  himself  '  in  an  odd  disguise,'  whereupon  James 
forbade  any  more  plays  being  given  in  London;  this  prohibition, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  continued  long  in  force. 
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interest  in  life  was  hunting  and  theological  oon- 
jrsy—left  ^  the  charge  of  his  kingdom  entirely  in 
Lands  of  his  conncillors  and  favourites ;  it  was  a  lame 
mment  upon  which  a  few  distinguished  men,  such 
/ecil,  Burleigh's  son,  Southampton  and  Pembroke, 
nded  their  talents  in  vain.  Count  Beaumont,  the 
xsh  ambassador,  is  not  much  more  favourable  in  his 
ion  of  the  people;  he  writes,  'they  are  now  (as 
)ared  with  the  days  of  Elizabeth)  corrupted  and  fallen 
^,  little  stedfast  in  their  religion,  not  devoted  to  their 
;  either  in  love  or  obedience,'  so  much  so,  indeed  that 
603  he  reports:  'I  recognise  so  many  seeds  of  un- 
dness  in  England,  so  much  is  brewing  in  silence,  and 
Any  events  appear  to  be  inevitable,  as  to  induce  me  to 
itam  that  for  an  hundred  years  to  come  this  kingdom 
hardly  misuse  its  prosperity  to  any  other  purpose 
.  its  own  injury/*  Puritanism,  which  became  more  and 
3  powerful,  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  ever  more 
sively  threatened  not  only  art  and   science,  religion 

Church,  but  the  state  itself,  with  that  complete 
lution  which  did  actually  break  out  a  generation 
:.  These  signs  of  the  times  form  the  best  commentary 
;hose  of  Shakspeare's  plays  which  we  have  ascribed 
le  last  period  of  his  life.  They  explain  the  gloomy, 
mcholy  frame  of  mind  which  affected  his  patriotic 
,  and  which  is  re-echoed  in  his  sixty-sixth  sonnet — 
ently  referring  to  an  actual  state  of  things : 

"  Tii'd  with  all  these,  for  restless  death  I  cry, — 

As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 

And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 

And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 

And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplao'd, 

And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 

And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 

And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 

And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 

And  foUy  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill, 

And  simple  truth  miscalPd  simplicity. 

And  captive  good  atteuding  captain  ill : 
Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone." 

iaumer.  History  of  the  16th  and  17 th  centuries,  translated  from 
lerman,  yoL  ii.  p.  199  f. 
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It  is  therefore  perhaps  possible— as  Delias  conjectures— 
that  Shakspeare,  being  disgusted  with  the  profesedon  of 
an  actor,  which  became  more  and  more  degenerate,  and, 
in  fact,  being  wearied  with  the  licentiousness  of  London 
life — left  the  metropolis,  as  early  as  1605-6,  and  withdrew 
to  Stratford.  But  as  11  alii  well  has  pointed  out,  Shak- 
speare did  not  take  up  his  abode  in  New  Place  (which 
he  had  had  rebuilt  and  newly  fitted  up)  till  the  year 
1609 ;  from  that  date  therefore,  it  was  probably  no  longer 
London,  but  Stratford  which  he  considered  his  home. 
Yet  there  still  remains  the  possibility  that  he  may  haye 
removed  to  Stratford  earlier,  that  is,  before*  the  altera- 
tions in  Kew  Place  were  made.  At  all  events  we  have 
no  record  of  his  having  appeared  as  an  actor  after  1603, 
in  which  year  he  took  a  part  in  Ben  Jonson's  *  tSejanns.' 
Still,  if  ho  returned  to  Stratford  at  so  early  a  date,  he 
must  have  remained  in  connection  with  the  theatre  down 
to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  must,  from  time  to  time, 
have  gone  to  London,  either  to  present  a  new^  play 
and  help  in  the  rehearsal,  or  to  look  after  money 
matters  and  to  transact  other  business.  That  he  pur- 
chased the  already  mentioned  tenement  in  London,  in 
March  1613,  is  proved  by  the  existing  deed  of  purchase, 
and,  that  he  was  in  London  in  November  1614 — apparently 
come  from  Stratford— is  evident  from  an  extant  memor- 
andum, made  by  the  town  clerk  of  the  day.  Th.  Greene, 
a  distant  relative  of  Shakspeare's — who  was  staying  in 
London  at  the  time,  on  account  of  some  business  mat- 
ter— makes  a  note  under  the  date  of  November  17tli, 
1614,  of  the  fact  that:  *my  Cosen  Shakspeare  comyng 
yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see  how  he  did,"  etc. 
Eowe  says  that  Shakspeare  spent  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life,  *  as  all  men  of  good  sense  will  wish  liieirs  may 
be  —  in  ease,  retirement  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  estate 
equal  to  his  occasion,  and,  in  that,  to  his  wish ;  and  is 
said  to  have  spent  some  years  before  his  death  at  his 
native  Stratford.* 

Shakspeare's  will — which  has  been  preserved  and  in 
which  he  makes  his  elder  daughter  Susanna  his  principal 
heir,  leaving  his  younger  daughter  Judith  a  considerabto 
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legacy,  also  bequeathing  some  property  to  his  sister  Joan 
and  her  children,  settling  also  small  sums  of  money  upon 
several  of  his  friends  as  well  as  upon  his  'fellows,' 
R.  Burbage,  J.  Hemminge,  and  G.  Condell,  to  buy  them- 
selves rings;  leaving  his  wife,  however,  as  already  re- 
marked, only  *  his  second  best  bed,*  with  the  furniture — 
was  prepared  in  Stratford,  and  is  dated  the  25th  of  March 
1616,  but  a  sketch  of  it  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  in 
January  of  the  same  year. 

Four  weeks  later,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  his,  and-  perhaps  of  all  ages,  breathed  his 
last,  without  the  world  taking  any  notice  of  the  event, 
and  was  buried  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  His 
grave  was  originally  covered  by  a  simple  stone  slab,  with 
the  equally  simple  inscription,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  himself: 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvst  endoused  heare. 
Blest  IbKB  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones ; 
And  cvrst  be  he  jrt  moves  my  bones." 

It  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards,  but  before  1623, 
that  a  monument  was  erected  to  him — ^probably  by  his 
son-in-law.  Dr.  Hall;  it  represents  the  poet  in  a  simple 
position  under  an  arch,  a  cushion  before  him,  a  pen  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  scroll  in  his  left.  Upon  a  tablet  below 
the  bust  are  the  following  Latin  lines  : 

**  Ivdicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvTvs  moeret,  Olympvs  habet." 

And  below  these : 

•*  Stay,  passenger !  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast ; 
Bead  if  thov  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monvment,  Shakspeare,  with  whome 
Quick  natvre  dide ;  whose  name  doth  deck  ys  tombe 
Far  more  than  cost ;  sietb  all  yt  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt" 

Ohiit  Anno  Boi.  1G16,  Aetatis  ^^,  Die  23  Ap. 

England's  greatest  poet  was  not  honoured  with  a  public 
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monmnont  in  Westminster  Abbey  tQl  124  yean  after 
his  death.* 

Two  clergymen,  a  Mr.  R.  Davies  (Aiohdeaoon  of  look 
field,  d.  17(j8X  and  a  Mr.  Ward  (appointed  vioar  of  Btiafe- 
ford  in  1662),  collected  notices  of  btratford  celebiitififl^  M 
it  seems,  for  their  own  amnsement ;  one  of  them  reporti 
traditionally  that  Shakspeare  *  died  a  Papist,'  the  other 
that  Shakspeare,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merrj 
meeting  and,  as  it  appears,  drank  too  deeply,  for  that 
Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  which  he  had  thereby  bron^t 
upon  himself.  £oth  of  these  statements,  which  an 
scarcely  more  than  reports  of  the  ehronique  aeanddkm 
of  Stratford,  are,  in  my  opinion,  refdted  by  an  entry  in 
the  aoconnts  of  a  Stratford  chamberlain,  which  has  only 
recently  been  brought  to  light.  According  to  this  entiy, 
twenty  pence  were  paid  out  of  the  town  fands  '  for  one 
quart  of  sack  and  one  quart  of  clarrett  winne  given  to  a 
preacher  at  Newe  Place.'  It  is  as  good  as  oertain  that 
Shakspeare  had  removed  to  Stratford  and  inhabited  New 
Place  as  early  as  1614;  audit  is  almost  equally  certain 
that,  as  Dyeo  observes,  the  '  preacher '  who  was  regaled 
with  wine  at  public  expense,  was  no  clergyman  of  the 
established  church,  but  a  Puritan,  as  the  epithet '  preacher' 
distinctly  shows.  In  whatever  way  the  fact  of  this  affair 
about  the  wine  may  be  explained^  we  must  at  least  assume, 
that  no  Puritanical  preacher  would  have  entered  the  house 
of  a  Papist  or  even  of  a  man  suspected  of  favouring  the 
papacy,  but  as  little,  however,  would  he  have  entered 
the  house  of  a  carouser,  in  which  drinking-bouts  of  this 
kind  were  held.  It  is  more  probable  that  Shakspeare,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life — perhaps  through  the  mediation 

*  His  wife  survived  him  seven  years,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1623.  Of  his  children,  Hamnet  his  son  had  died  in  his  twelfth  year,  as 
early  as  1596.  His  daughter  Judith  was  married  in  Feb.  1616,  to 
Thomas  Quincy,  a  wine  grower  and  wine  merchant  in  Stratford ;  their 
children,  however,  died  young  without  leaving  heirs.  The  elder 
daughter  Susanna  married  Dr.  John  Hall  in  1607,  and  left  one 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  wus  first  married  to  Thomas  Nash,  and 
after  his  death  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  of  Abington ;  in  both  marriages 
she  was  childless,  so  that  with  her,  in  1670,  the  fainily  of  the  poet 
became  extinct. 
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of  his  Stratford  friends  and  relatives,  more  especially  of 
his  daughter  Susanna — came  in  contact  with  the  Puritans 
of  the  town  (and  of  course  all  the  Puritans  were  not 
Uind  fanatics),  and  that  he  was  thus  induced,  at  the 
lequest  of  the  town  officials,  to  allow  his  spacious  house 
to.  be  used  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  Uieir  meetings. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

shakspeaeb's  personal  character. 

We  unfortunately  know  so  little  about  Shakspeare's  life 
and  character,  that  every  single  fact,  preserved  by  chance 
or  tradition,  must  be  takei^  into  consideration  in  order 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  man.  It  is  for  this  reason 
alone  that  I  expressly  quoted  the  notice  of  the  Stratford 
chamberlain,  in  our  last  chapter;  it  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant even  if  it  does  no  more  than  prove  that  Shak- 
spoare  cannot  possibly  have  been  believed  to  be  a  Papist 
For  Catholics  in  various  quarters  have  endeavoured,  by 
forged  documents  and  false  conclusions,  in  majorem  Dei 
gloriamy  to  claim  the  great  poet  for  the  Catholic  Churdu 
In  the  year  1770,  it  was  said  that — hidden  in  the  brick 
roof  of  the  house  which  Shakspeare's  father  is  supposed 
to  have  inhabited — there  had  been  discovered  a  docu- 
ment, the  testamentary  confession  of  faith  and  sin,  of 
a  certain  John  Shakspearo,  which  could  have  been  written 
only  to  prove  the  writer's  sound  Catholic  faith.  Malone 
at  first  considered  it  to  be  genuine,  but  soon  discovered 
his  mistake;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  so  little  internal  and 
external  credibility,  that  no  unprejudiced  person  can  any 
longer  doubt  its  being  a  forgery.  Even  Catholic  zealots, 
so  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  Shakspeare*s  soul,  no 
longer  venture  to  appeal  to  it.  In  place  of  it,  however, 
the  notice  of  archdeacon  IJavies,  and  more  especially  the 
already  mentioned  report  of  the  recusant  commission  of 
1592,  have  recently  oftered  matter  and  occasion  for  again 
reviving  the  myth  of  the  crypto-Catholicism  of  Shak- 
speare.  Even  Collier  thought  that  the  excuse  which 
Shakspeare's  father  made  for  not  having  attended  Church, 
as  prescribed,  was  probably  a  mere  device,  as  he  thinks  it 
inconceivable  that  Shakspeare,  the  son,  should  not,  at  that 
time,  have  been  able  to  relieve  his  father  of  all  money 
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difficulties.  And  yet  we  of  course  do  not  at  all  know  how 
great  was  the  amount  of  the  father's  debt,  nor  how  groat 
the  son's  income  may  have  been  about  1592.  Moreover 
the  excuse  did  not  only  refer  to  the  year  1692,  but  to  a 
longer  period  of  time,  as  a  mere  temporary  non-attendance 
at  church  could  not  suffice  for  establishing  the  offence  of 
recusancy.  But  in  addition  to  this  Dyce  *  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  John  Shakspeare,  as  alderman,  bailiff  and 
chief  alderman,  had  to  take  the  customary  oath,  that  is, 
to  swear  that  he  was  not  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  and 
not  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  in  my 
opinion  settles  the  question  as  regards  Shakspeare's  father ; 
the  remaining  empty  hypotheses  are  not  even  worth 
mentioning. 

And,  moreover,  we  are  not  discussing  the  father  but  the 
sofn,  and  he,  as  is  authentically  established,  was  baptised 
in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Stratford.  He  no  doubt 
attended  the  grammar  school  of  the  town  and  received 
there  his  first  religious  instruction  in  the  Protestant  faith ; 
the  licence  for  his  marriage  (after  the  banns  had  been 
proclaimed  but  once)  was  obtained  from  a  Protestant 
bishop,  accordingly  it  was  likewise  celebrated  in  a  Pro- 
testant church.  What  reason  is  there  left  for  supposing 
him  to  have  been  a  Catholic?  But  even  if  he  had 
been  bom  and  bred  a  Catholic,  we  should  obviously 
have  to  assume  that,  at  a  later  date,  he  fell  away  from 
his  father's  faith.  The  way  in  which,  in  '  King  John,'  he 
describes  the  papacy,  and  clearly  sides  with  the  king 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  cardinal's  party,  sufficiently 
proves  that  his  heart  was  not  moved  by  any  sympathy 
with  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  love  of  dominion.  The 
same  feeling  which  is  there  expressed,  agrees  with  what 
he  says  in  *  Henry  V.'  and  in  the  three  parts  of  Henry '  VI.,' 
but  more  especially  in  *  Henry  VIII.' — which  was  doubt- 
less not  written  till  towards  the  end  of  Shakspeare's  life, 
— where  the  words :  '  In  her  (Elizabeth's  days)  God  shall 
be  truly  known,'  alone  decide  the  question.  Nay,  in  fact 
all  his  works,  especially  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
*  Measure  for  Measure,'  *  Eichard  III.,'  *  Macbeth,*  etc.,  may 
be  referred  to,  in  order  to  prove  how  emphatically  he 

*  i.e.,  p.  19. 
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ererywhere  points  to  the  inmoBt  essence  of  all  religioa 
life,  to  a  purely  moral  sentiment,  free  from  all  arrogantt 
and  pride  of  conscions  virtue,  free  from  all  justifioatioD 
by  works  and  the  letter  of  the  law — trusting  to  the  grin 
of  God  and  the  divine  government  of  the  universe.* 

But  whether  and  how  far  Shakspeare  may  have  aco^ited 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  of  course  is  not  decided  by  the  above  obsorvt- 
tions,  and  which  in  fact  cannot  be  determined  either  from 
his  poems,  or  from  the  scanty  reports  which  we  possess  in 
regard  to  his  inner  life.  This  much  only,  I  think,  i> 
evident  from  both,  that  his  view  of  life  generally  coincided 
with  the  leading  ideas  of  Christianity;  this  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one  who  has  examined  his  jpoems  with- 
out prejudice.  I,  for  my  part,  however,  believe  that,  in 
his  latter  years  at  least,  he  was  personally  attached  to  the 
specific  Christian  articles  of  faith,  and  that  he  also  re- 
cognised them  outwardly.  This,  in  my  opinion,  follows 
with  a  great  degree  of  probability  from  some  perfectly 
authentic  facts.  First,  from  the  already  mentioned  notice 
of  the  Stratford  chamberlain  which  cannot  well  be  other- 
wise explained,  then  from  Shakspeare's  decided  preference 
for  his  elder  daughter  Susanna,  who  was  generally  known 
and  honoured  on  account  of  her  genuine  piety.  Her  tomb 
stone  expressly  says : 

**  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all, 
Wise  to  Salvation  was  good  Mistris  Hsdl, 
Something  of  Shakspeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wiioly  of  Him  with  whom  she  is  now  in  bliss," 

Shakspeare's  name  would  scarcely  have  been  so  directly 
connected  with  hers,  if  he  had  been  considered  an  un- 
believer, an  atheist  or  pantheist.  Moreover,  his  will 
commences  with  the  words :  *  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

*  Wlien  contrasted  with  these  facts,  the  tissue  of  false  conclusions 
and  hypotheses  by  which  A.  F.  Rio  (Sliahspearey  Am  dem  franzHsisehen 
ubersetzt  von  K.  Zell,  1864)  has  recently  endeavoured  to  prove  Shak- 
speare's  Catholicism,  appears  so  loose  and  untenable,  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  clever  refutation  with  which  M.  Bernays  (^Jahrbuch  der 
D,  Shakspeare- GeselUch.,  i.  220  ff.)  has  favoured  it. 
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I,  William  Shakspeare  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  lafft 
will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is 
to  say :  first,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my 
creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believing,  through  the  only 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of 
life  everlasting.'  This  may  indeed  have  been  the  general 
and  customary  flourish  for  the  beginning  of  a  will,  and  yet 
from  a  man  l^e  Shakspeare  the  words  possess  a  higher  sig- 
nificance ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  of  a  man,  on  whose 
forehead  the  genius  of  true  art  and  poetry,  the  genius 
of  truth  and  beauty,  has  imprinted  ii»  mark,  and  who 
enjoyed  a  perfectly  free  position  which  released  him 
from  all  considerations,  that  he  should  have  commenced 
his  will  with  a  conventional  falsehood. 

Everyone  will,  of  course,  answer  this  doubtful  question — 
which  has  long  since  become  a  controversy — from  his  own 
religious  point  of  view.  But  in  whichever  way  it  is 
settled,  at  all  events,  a  spirit  of  strict,  pure,  and  impartial 
morality,  which  strikes  all  who  choose  to  see  it,  and 
which  first  gives  the  religious  sentiments  that  appear 
now  and  then  their  value  and  an  impress  of  truth,  per** 
vades  the  poems  of  Shakspeare.  It,  however,  requires 
no  proof  to  show  that  Shakspeare,  even  though  not 
a  good  Protestant,  was  no  religious  fanatic,  no  pietis- 
tic  hypocrite,  but  doubtless  free  from  all  confessional 
narrow-mindedness.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  refute  the  objection  of  coarseness,  immorality  and 
godlessness  which  narrow  minds  still  continue  to  raise 
against  him  on  account  of  the  equivocal  jokes,  the  ob- 
jectional  figures,  the  nudities  and  crudities  of  his  repre- 
sentations (which,  it  is  true,  often  enough  offend  our 
more  sensitive  feelings  of  propriety),  without  considering 
that  the  question,  as  to  what  was  allowable  in  this  respect, 
does  not  depend  upon  morality,  but  upon  custom,  not 
upon  what  is  moral  but  upon  the  sense  of  propriety ;  and 
that  the  dramatic  poet  is  not  only  justified — -in  order  to 
secure  dramatic  action  for  his  pieces — but  to  a  certain 
extent  obliged  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  both 
as  regards  language  and  the  mode  of  representation.  In 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  manners  were  even 
much  freer,  the  licence  of  wit  and  fun  even  much  greater 
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than  they  appear  in  Shale speare's  poems,  as  might  he  Bhowt 
by  numerous  facts  and  as  is  aln^y  proved  by  the  mvA 
greater  licences  in  which  other  contemporary  poets  iar 
dulged. 

If  \ve  consider  the  course  of  Shakspeare's  life  as  i 
whole  in  cunn(>ction  with  his  moral  character,  we  find 
it  divided  into  the  already  mentioned  four  or  five  periodic 
and  developing  into  a  natural,  progressive,  organic  strao- 
tnro,  which  would  probably  have  assumed  this  form 
and  no  other,  even  in  the  absence  of  external  influences. 
After  the  first  youthful  indiscretions  and  their  0QII8&- 
quences  had  been  overcome,  his  external  life — according  to 
all  that  we  know  of  him — passed  by  very  quietly  and 
peacefully,  even  though  not  without  brilliancy  and  distino- 
tion.  His  was  a  truly  ix)etical  life,  wholly  devoted  to 
free  creation,  and  to  the  ever-advancing  development  of  Ids 
art.  Shakspeare  was  no  minister  of  state,  no  professor,  or 
any  kind  of  official ;  he  was  not  even  a  Court  poet  nor  the 
associate  of  any  Academy  of  arts  or  learned  Society.  He 
was  simply  himself,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a,po€t  This 
undisturl)ed  freedom,  this  independence  and  contented- 
ness  was  the  foTindalion  of  his  greatness.  Like  Sophocles, 
who,  in  many  reK])octs,  was  his  near  intellectual  kinsman, 
ho  stood — suj)ported  by  his  art  alone— on  the  boundary  of 
two  e{x)elis,  on  tlie  ground  of  a  vigorously  advancing 
civilisation,  in  the  midst  of  a  great,  noble  and  highly  gifted 
nation.  Ho  desired  nothing  beyond  what  his  art  de- 
manded and  furnished,  nothing  but  to  bo  able  to  give  loud 
utterance  to  what  ho  felt  within  liimself  and  saw  in  the 
world  around  :  tlio  Ijeauty  and  glory  of  creation,  the  power 
and  fulness  of  the  Iminan  mind,  the  energy  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  will,  tlio  purity  and  depravity,  the  courage  and 
the  cowardliness  of  the  heart — the  infinite  majesty  and  the 
baseness  of  Imnian  nature.  As  Schlegel  says  of  Sophocles, 
while  seeking  ft)r  the  purely  human,  what  was  highest  and 
greatest  came  to  liini  of  its  own  accord. 

But  the  ])(X.'t  could  not  attain  what  was  greatest  and 
highest,  without  himself  possessing  a  great  and  noble 
nature.  *  ^Vorthy,  noble  and  beloved/  are  without  ex- 
cej^tion  the  e])ithets  with  which  conteniporaides  adorn 
\ho  name  of  Shakspeare,  from  Cliettle,  who  is  the  first  to 
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feaention  his  personal  celebrity,  down  to  Ben  Jonson's  eulogy 
%)  his  departed  friend.  That  he  deserved  this  praise  is 
"Jroved  by  the  favour  and  friendship  with  which  men  like 
oouthampton,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery  personally 
liODonred  him.  At  all  events,  in  spite  of  the  seductive 
companionship  of  frivolous  actors  and  theatrical  poets,  in 
jBpite  of  the  increasing  immorality  of  the  metropolis — 
onakspeare  did  not  lead  a  very  licentious  life;  this  is 
attested  by  the  considerable  sums  which  he  gradually  laid 
by  and  spent  in  the  most  practical  manner.  It  is  also  of 
greater  importance  than  is  generally  supposed  that  even 
envious  malignity  could  cast  no  stain  upon  so  brilliant  a 
ipirit  (even  though  not  enviably  happy),  upon  the  most 
celebrated  poet  of  his  day,  the  favourite  of  two  crowned 
beads,  and  the  friend  and  darling  of  men  in  high  and 
influential  positions.  Even  the  very  fact  of  his  outward 
life  appearing  to  have  passed  so  noiselessly,  so  entirely 
uninterrupted  by  remarkable  incidents  and  events — bears 
witness  to  the  firm  and  solid  stamp  of  his  character,  to  the 
peaceful,  clear  and  pure  air  which  his  soul  must  have 
breathed.  This  is  the  more  to  be  appreciated  as,  in  a 
mind  like  Shakspeare's,  where  together  with  the  mighty 
faculties  and  forces  which  were  so  vigorous,  sensual  nature 
with  its  desires  and  passions  must  have  been  equally 
powerful.  When,  in  his  poems,  we  hear  the  overpowering 
and  penetrating  sounds  of  a  feeling  as  deep  as  it  is  strong, 
the  surging  and  rushing  of  the  most  vehement  desires, 
affections  and  passions,  the  ever-changing  play  of  a  rich 
and  glowing  imagination,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
poet  actually  experienced  all  that  he  describes  with  such 
vivid  truth,  or  that  ho  at  least  must  have  borne  the  seeds 
of  them  in  his  own  breast ;  then,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  us 
marvellous  that  the  moral  force  did,  nevertheless,  not 
lose  its  power  over  him. 

That  Shakspeare's  dramas  are  throughout  pervaded  by 
a  moral  spirit — in  spite  of  the  fulness  of  sensual  life,  in 
spite  of  the  power  of  the  passions  and  emotions  which 
they  describe— and  that  the  conception  of  life  represented 
shows  as  much  earnestness  and  depth,  as  pureness  of  mind, 
will  be  proved  in  subsequent  chapters.  Any  direct  personal 
relations   cannot,  however,  be  drawn   from  them   except 
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by  violent  and  arbitrary  proceedings.*  More  important  in 
this  respect  are  his  few  lyric  poems,  more  especially  his 
Sonnets.  We  here  see  ddstinct  traces  of  the  pain  and 
struggle  it  cost  him  to  maintain  a  moral  empire  over 
himself.  We  see  how  ho  bummons  aU  his  resolution  to  Ids 
aid,  how  his  spirit  rose  and  sank,  and  again  rose  on  the 
wave  of  his  rich  inner  life.    We  hear  him  exhorting — 

*'  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Foord  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  doth  thou  pme  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  T* 

iSannet  146.) . 

or  seeking  to  arm  himself  against  the  rebellions  assaults  of 
'  sinful  earth,'  against  the  tempestuous  attacks  of  smfol 
desire  and  passion  (Sonnet  129),  calling  *'  lust  in  action" 

'*  The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame," 

and  endeavouring  to  wean  his  soul  from  its  seductions  bj 
such  glaiing  descriptions  as : 

**  Perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame. 
Savage,  extrraae,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoyed  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted  ;  and  no  sooner  had. 
Past  reason  hated."  (^Sonnet  129.) 

We  see  how  unweariedly  he  is  in  the  pursuit  of  truths  and 
striving  in  his  private  life  also  to  be  absolutely  true,  re- 
cognising eternity  in  truth  alone  (Son.  123);  and  how, 
therefore,  with  sharp  reproof  he  drives  '  the  suborned 
informers'  from  himself  and  his  young  friend  (Sonnet* 
82,  85,  86, 125),  asking  himself  in  surprise  : 

**  Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  V 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  uew-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 


*  How  dangerous  it  is  to  pretend  to  take  any  of  Shakspeaie's 
individual  characters  pre-eminently  as  the  reflex  of  his  own  character, 
is  proved  by  the  very  circumstance  tliat  one  critic  recognises  features 
of  the  poet's  personal  mind  and  nature  in  Hamlet,  another  finds  them 
in  Prince  Henry,  a  third  even  in  Falstatt'. 
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Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed  T* 

(Sonnet  76.) 

We  see  that,  in  general,  he  was  indeed  imbned  with  a 
free,  fresh  energy  of  life,  such  as  is  reflected  in  most  of  his 
lyric  poems,  but  that  there  were  hours  in  which  he  fell 
into  melancholy  and  painful  despondency,  and  in  which 
he  complains  that : 

**  My  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out !  alack  1  he  was  but  one  hour  mine," 

(Sonmt  33.) 

— hours  in  which  he  pondered  over  the  transitoriness  of  all 
human  greatness,  beauty  and  splendour  (Sonnets  64,  etc.). 
We  see  also  that  he  was  generally,  it  is  true,  inspired  by 
a  quiet,  pure  consciousness  of  his  artistic  greatness  and 
masterly  power  (Sonnets  55,  60,  63,  65,  81,  101,  107), 
but  that  there  were  hours  in  which  his  works  seemed  to 
him  empty,  mean,  and  worthless,  hours  in  which  he  gives 
way  to  '  a  dream  of  self  despair,' 

"  De>siring  this  man*s  art,  and  that  man's  scope," 

(Sonnet  29.) 

and  where  he  laments  that  his  Muse  has  not  '  grown  with 
a  growing  age '  to  bring  a  '  dearer  birth,'  where,  in  short, 
he  '  in  himself  could  nothing  worthy  prove '  (Sonnett*  32, 
71,72). 

Especially  interesting  are  the  two  Sonnets  which  stand 
in  direct  connection  with  those  already  quoted  on  p.  228- 
229 ;  I  place  them  here  because  ihey,  more  than  any 
others,  give  us  a  deep  insight  into  Shakspeare's  soul,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  how  high  he  personally  stood, 
not  only  above  his  outward  position,  but  also  above  his 
owii  works. 

'*  Alus,  *tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Gor*d  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 
Made  old  offences  of  alfection  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  proved  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  have  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

VOL.    I.  B 
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On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  oonfin'd. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  tby  pure  and  moat  moat  loving  breaat.** 

iSannst  110.) 

**  Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow  ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ilX 
So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all-the*world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other's  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  metninks  are  dead.*** 

(Sonnet  112.) 

The  first  of  these  Sonnets  is  already  met  witii  il 
Jaggard's  pirated  edition,  which  appeared  in  1599.  Hm 
it  may  have  been  written  between  1595  and  1598;  •■ 
the  second  Sonnet,  therefore,  no  doubt  also  belongs  to  th 
same  period,  for  it  is  obviously  only  the  consoling  o* 
elusion,  after  a  comforting  and  loving  answer  frm  ^ 
friend.  As  these  two  Sonnets  show,  Shakspeare's  poe* 
even  after  1592,  seem  still  to  have  experienced  Tftrt* 
kinds  of  censure  and  attacks.  That  he  should  "  have  go* 
here  and  there,'  before  he  hit  the  right  medium,  hefoW* 
fully  and  clearly  recognised  the  truth — whether  t" 
confession  be  referred  merely  to  the  yo^'thful  indiscren** 
of  his  life,  or  even  to  his  youthful  productions — is  the  W 
of  almost  all  great  minds,  which  can  go  no  other  thanthtf 
own  way  ;  and  that  he  should  '  have  made  himself  a  tdx^ 
to  the  view,'  *  gored  his  own  thoughts  *  and  *  sold  d*J 
what  is  most  dear  '  is  the  confession  of  a  truly  poetic  flU* 
which  was  well  aware  that  his  heart's  best  blood  *■■ 
flowing  in  his  poems,  but  that  the  world  was  incapaUecl 
appreciating  the  best  that  was  offered  to  it,  and  so  ooirif 
as  to  tread  upon  what  was  noblest.  However,  this  potW 
mind  at  the  same  time  says :  *  these  blenches  ga^e  ■! 
heart  another   youth ;' — the  eternal  youth  of  art  and  * 
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love  lives  in  his  heart ; — ^the  same  poetic  mind  feels  itself 
far  above  the  praise  and  blame  of  the  blind  multi- 
tude, and  nothing  cati  move  his  *  steel'd  sense  *  but 
the  judgment  of  the  noblest  and  most  intellectual ;  their 
love  and  friendship  he  finds  to  be  the  true  anchor  of  his 
life. 

In  fact,  the  love  and  friendship  of  noble-minded  men 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  invigorating  and  most  re- 
freshing spring  of  life  for  Shakspeare's  soul.  They 
perhaps  were  a  compensation  for  the  domestic  happiuess 
which,  either  his  own  fault  or  misfortune  had  embittered. 
Of  no  other  poet,  of  any  age  or  nation,  is  recorded  such  an 
ardent  love  of  friendship  as  is  expressed  in  Shakspeare's 
Sonnets.  They  are  full  of  the  tenderest  and  most  touching 
proofs  of  self-sacrificing  devotion ;  and  genuine  friend- 
ship is  a  sure  proof  of  genuine  nobility  of  soul.  Besides 
the  young  man  to  whom  the  Sonnets  are  addressed, 
Shal  speare  had  a  number  of  friends  who,  as  far  as  we 
know,  were  entirely  worthy  of  him.  He  lived  on 
intimate  and  affectionate  terms  with  his  fellow  actors 
Burbage,  Hemminge,  and  Condell ;  this  is  proved  by  his 
will,  as  well  as  by  their  edition  of  his  collected  works. 
Augustin  Philipps,  also  a  member  of  the  Globe  company, 
left  him  in  his  will  a  thirty-shilling  gold  piece  as  a  token 
of  his  esteem  and  love ;  and  John  Fletcher — although  a 
man  of  an  entirely  diflFerent  nature  and  a  poet  of  the  Ben 
Jonson  school,  was  nevertheless  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  Shakspeare  that,  as  Skottowe  says,  it  is  not  thought 
unreasonable  to  consider  them  the  joint  authors  of  '  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  (a  Fletcherian  tragedy).  Shak- 
speare, Ben  Jonson  and  Fletcher,  were  possibly  the 
leading  members  of  the  club  at  the  Mermaid,  which  was 
joined  by  many  wits  and  scholars  of  the  day,  such  as 
Beaumont,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin  and  Donne. 
Beaumont,  in  a  letter  to  Jonson,  speaks  with  delight  and 
admiration  of  "  the  words  which  he  heard  at  the  Mermaid, 
so  nimble,  so  full  of  ethereal  fire,  as  if  each  had  cast  all 
his  wit  on  a  single  jest."  It  cannot  indeed  be  maintained 
that  all  these  were  Shakspeare's  friends  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word;  his  friends,  however,  they  no  doubt 
were,  although  it  may  seem  strange  that  in  his  poems 

B  2 
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he  has  not  devoted  a  word  of  remembrance  or  of  praise 
to  any  one  of  them ;  Jonson  alone  is  mentioned  in  some 
lines  at  the  end  of  some  poems  collected  by  Bob.  Chester.  • 
But  in  place  of  this  he  has  raised  the  most  glorious 
monument  to  friendship  in  several  of  his  dramatic  cha-  ^ 
racters  (for  instance,  Horatio  in  *  Hamlet,'  Kent  in  'King 
Lear,'  etc.),  more  especially,  however,  in  '  The  Merchant 
oi'  Venice.'  Besides  this,  from  an  already  quoted  observa- 
tion of  Meres',  we  may  safely  assume  that  several  of  his 
smaller  poems  addressed  to  friends,  must  have  been  lost. 

At  all  events,  Shakspeare  was  on  very  intimate  terms 
with  Ben  Jonson.  But  this  very  intimacy  has  become  the 
subject  of  a  great  many  critical  investigations  and  contro- 
versies, as,  naturally,  the  right  understanding  of  this  in- 
timacy is  a  matter  of  importance  as  regards  the  characters 
of  the  two  men.  If  it  be  true  that  the  first  piece  whidi 
Jonson  presented  to  the  Globe  was  about  to  be  returned  to 
the  author  unexamined,^  when  upon  Shakspeare's  recom- 
mendation it  was  accepted  and  performed,  this  circom- 
stance  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  more  intimate 
personal  acquaintance.*  After  Shakspeare's  death  Ben 
Jonson  composed  the  eulogy  (to  which  we  have  frequently 
alluded)  which  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Shak- 
speare's works,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  a  kind  of 
elegy  on  his  departed  friend.  Jonson  also  wrote  a 
eulogistic  inscription  under  his  portrait,  and  is  perhaps 
likewise  the  author  of  the  laudatory  preface  to  the  foho 
edition.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  not  believe  him,  when 
several  years  after  Shakspeare's  death  he  affirms  that  'I 
loved  the  man  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side 
idolatry  as  much  as  any '?  All  that  admits  of  any  question 
is  how  much  intrinsic,  objective  truth  may  have  existed 
in  this  friendly  relation  between  the  two  men  who,  in 
their  profession,  their  aims,  and  activity,  were  at  the  same 
time  decided  rivals  and  opponents?  Malone  and  others 
believe  that  Ben  Jonson  thoroughly  hated  and  envied 
»Shakspeare ;  but  this  reckless  accusation  of  the  heart  of  one 
whose  mouth  had  affirmed  the  contrary,  is  manifestly  a 

*  Gilford  (B.  Jonson's  Works^  London,  1816,  i.  p.  xliii.  flf.)  questions 
this  statement  of  Kowe's,  but  without  any  reason  whatever,  as  Collier 
{lAfe  of  Skakgpeare)  lias  satisfactorily  proved. 
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mere  conjecture.  Gifford,*  the  excell^t  editor  of  Ben 
Jensen's  works,  endeavonrs,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great 
partiality  to  turn  everything  to  the  advantage  of  his 
anther.  But  if  we  carefully  examine  all  that  is  known  of 
Jensen's  life  and  character,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in 
whAt  his  ingenious  advocate  has  erred.  In  how  far  Jensen 
was  right  and  at  the  same  time  wtong,  in  his  aesthetico- 
critical  opposition  to  Shakspeare,  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  chapter.  He  was  right  in  so  far 
as  every  new  and  necessary  tendency  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  is  justified  in  trying  to  assert  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  past ;  he  was 
wrong  in  so  far  as  he  did  not  see  that  the  new  spirit  which 
he  represented  had  in  fact  already  found  acceptance  in 
Shakspeare's  poems ;  and  that  all  which  he  had  thought 
wanting  or  censured  in  regard  to  form,  actually  existed, 
or  was  to  be  considered  an  advantage.  He  was  also  right 
in  thinking  himself  three  times  as  learned  as  Shakspeare ; 
but  it  is  not  with  erudition  that  poetry  is  composed,  nor 
with  mere  theories  that  actions  are  accomplished.  As 
long,  therefore,  as,  in  spite  of  his  firm  conviction  of  beiiii^ 
in  the  right,  he  had  the  worst  of  it  in  the  contest  with 
Shakspeare,  no  doubt  his  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his 
rival  was  mixed  with  the  bitter  feeling  that  injustice  was 
being  done  to  himself,  a  feeling  which,  in  his  nature,  would 
border  very  closely  upon  envy.  His  intellect  might  have? 
highly  valued  the  great  poetic  talent  as  well  as  the 
personal  worth  of  his  rival;  but  his  love  for  him  was 
probably  clouded  by  a  general  ill-feeling  towards  the 
whole  position  and  tendency  which  Shakspeare  represented 
and  maintained.  This  must  be  the  conviction  of  every 
unprejudiced  mind  who,  in  Jensen's  earlier  pieces,  reads 
his  harsh  attacks  upon  the  actors  and  the  poets  of  the 
popular  theatre  to  which  Shakspeare  belonged.  At  a 
later  date,  however,  when  Jenson  had  met  with  more 
success,  this  bitter  feeling  may  have  become  less  violent ; 
and  when  Shakspeare  had  retired  altogether  from  the  scene, 
no  doubt  the  love  and  esteem  which  Jonson  had  always 
felt  for  him  may  have  shown  itself  in  its  true  clearness 
and  purity.     As  regards  Shakspeare's  great  and  noble  dis- 

*  Gifford,  I.e.,  i.  p  ccli.  ff. 
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position,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  Gonvinced  that  he  in- 
variably recognised  what  was  able,  honourable,  and  great- 
even  though  onesided — in  Ben  Jonson's  character.  Shak- 
speare,  although  he  was  the  party  assailed,  might  at  a 
later  date  have  had  reason  to  feel  annoyed  by  the  in- 
creasing predominance  of  the  tendency  which  hiB  friend 
represented,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  his 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  prejudiced  against  his  worthy 
opponent.  Whether,  however,  Shakspeare*8  warm  heart 
whether  a  disposition  like  his,  rich  in  feeling  and  fimcy, 
could  have  felt  itself  especially  drawn  to  Ben  Jonson's  very 
opposite  nature,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  Their  friendship 
seems  in  general  to  have  been  of  a  kind  similar  to  that 
which  existed  between  Goethe  and  Herder,  that  i«, 
founded  more  upon  mutual  esteem  and  upon  that  mjB- 
terious  sympathy  which  pervades  the  most  jaiTing  differ- 
ences of  character  and  unites  all  great  minds,  than  upon 
any  personal  affection. 

How  great  the  internal  contrast  between  their  natures 
was,  is  shown  by  a  trait  of  character  which  has  been  pre-  i 
served  of  both  men,  which,  indeed,  by  many  is  considered  | 
as  unimportant,  but  in  my  opinion  is  so  characteristic  that 
1  cannot  pass  it  over  un mentioned,  especially  as  we  know 
so  little  of  Shakspeare's  sympathies  and  antipathies,  of 
what  he  was  personally  fond  and  preferred,  and  for  what 
he  possessed  the  taste  and  interest.  I  allude  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent relation  in  which  both  men  stood  to  music,  the  sister 
art  of  poetry,  flow  intensely  Shakspeare  loved  music, 
how  highly  he  appreciated  it,  how  deeply  his  inmost  soul 
was  imbued  with  it,  is  proved  by  so  many  and  unequivocal 
passages  in  his  works,  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
this  predilection,  to  this  charact/eristio  trait  of  his  nature. 
I  shall  in  the  first  place  quote  the  lovely  sonnet  from  '  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim ' : 

**  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov*st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  toach 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such. 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
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Thoa  loY'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  Df  music,  makes  ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain." 

Although  the  poet  here  sings  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
heart  of  the  close  relationship  between  poetry  and  music, 
he  Btill  more  clearly  bears  witness  to  his  intense  personal 
lov6  for  music  in  the  128th  Sonnet,  where  he  calls  his 
beloved  herself  *  my  music' 

**  Ho^  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  playst, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
^ith  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  coidbunds, 
Do  I  enyy  tiiose  jacks,"  etc. 

In  '  The  Merchant  of  YeDice,'  in  the  famous  passage  of 
Act  V.  1,  Lorenzo  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  nothing 

is 

<*  80  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moy*d  with  concord  of  sweet  soimds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  afTectiona  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

In  a  similar  and  very  significant  manner  Portia  speaks  in 
honour  of  music,  when,  at  the  most  important  moment  of 
her  life,  she  calls  for  its  assistance : 

'*  Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  music." 

Prospero,  in  '  The  Tempest,'  causes  a  *  solemn  air  to  be 
played  as  the  best  comforter  to  an  unsettled  fancy;'  and 
it  is  applied  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  physician  in 
*  King  Lear,'  to  restore  harmony  in  the  aged  king's  8oul. 
Shakspeare  weaves  music  and  soDg  into  almost  everj''  one 
of  his  comedies,  but  also  into  several  of  his  tragedies 
(*  Hamlet,'  '  Othello,'  '  King  Lear,'  Richard  II.,*  etc.),  and 
is  especially  fond  of  those  old  plaintive   popular  songs 
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with  which  he  was  so  well  aoqnainted,  and  knew  so  well 
how  to  estimate. 

But  it  was  not  ouly  a  decided  preference  oonneoted  with 
the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  essthetic  value  of  music,  the  re- 
presentative of  *  harmony  *par  excellence  ;  Shakspeare  seems 
also  to  have  possessed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  power  of 
judging  and  understanding  the  theory  of  music,  that  upon 
which  the  performance  and  execution  of  music  depends. 
In  *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona '  (i.  2),  one  of  his  earliest 
comedies,  where  the  heroine  of  the  play  is  conversing  with 
her  maid,  there  is  a  passage  which  enters  so  fully  into  the 
manner  of  how  a  song  should  be  sung,  tha^it  seems  to 
have  been  inserted  intentionally  to  exhibit  the  young 
poet's  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  the  art ;  and  Bumej 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  critic,  "who  in  the 
Kcene  referred  to,  is  teaching  Lucetta  Julia's  song,  makes 
use  of  no  other  expressions,  but  such  as  were  employed  by 
the  English  as  termini  techrdci  in  the  profession  of  music.* 
Perhaps  Shakspeare  was  an  accomplished  musician  himself; 
j)erh»ps  he  not  only  discoursed  in  verse,  but  occasionally 
gave  utterance  to  the  tender  sentiments  of  his  excitable 
heart,  to  the  stormy  emotions  of  his  soul,  in  the  sweet 
notes  of  music.  At  all  events,  as  Bumey  points  out— 
111 8  enthusiastic  predilection,  his  profound  understanding 
an<l  emphatic  praise  of  the  high  spiritual  significance  of 
music,  is  all  the  more  remarkable  and  characteristic,  the 
lower  the  position  occupied  in  those  days  by  music  and 
musical  culture  in  England. 

Ben  Jonson  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  respect, 
was  a  decided  contrast  to  Shakspeare ;  at  lea^t  we  infer 
this  from  the  character  of  his  works.  How  little  taste 
he,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  possessed  for  music  and  the 
musical  form  of  beauty,  is  proved  even  by  his  expressed 
preference  and  over-estimation  of  ancient  art,  which,  in 
its  thoroughly  plastic  character,  forms  a  direct  contrast 
l6  the  musical  form  of  beauty.  In  none  of  his  dramas 
does  he  speak  in  praise  of  music,  in  none  do  we  find 
inserted  any  of  those  popular  songs  which   Shakspeare 

*  Burney :  A  General  History  of  Music,  etc.  London,  1789,  iil 
^36  f.— F.  Forster:  Shakspeare  u.  die  Tonkunst,  Jahrbuch  d,  DeuUA, 
Shakspeare-OeseUichaft,  1867,  p.  175. 
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SO  frequently  introduces.*  In  Jonson's  works  the  lyrical 
element  is,  in  fact,  distinctly  left  in  the  shade,  t^nd  although 
the  so-called  masques,  of  which  he  wrote  so  many,  were 
in  all  cases  furnished  with  music,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
represented  our  modern  vaudevilles^  still  those  verses  of  his 
which  are  intended  to  be  accompanied  by  music  are  so 
little  musical,  owing  to  their  frosty  allegories  and  learned 
alluBions,  etc.,  that  they  clearly  prove  how  small  must 
have  been  his  understanding  of  the  nature  of  music. 
He,  in  this  respect,  represented,  as  it  were,  the  English 
stand-point  as  regards  music,  for  that  the  English  nation 
possess  but  a  very  limited  degree  of  taste  and  talent  for 
music,  is  admitted  even  by  the  English  themselves.  Shak- 
speare,  on  the^ other  hand,  owing  to  the  eminently  musical 
feature  of  his  nature,  appears  related  to  the  German  mind; 
for  it  is  as  universally  acknowledged  that,  in  the  domain 
of  music  and  lyric  poetry,  the  palm  is  due  to  German  art, 
and  that  these  two  branches  of  art  especially  correspond 
with  the  mind  and  character  of  the  German  people. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  seems 
to  have  been  sharp  and  distinct.  Fuller  says;  *Many 
were  the  wit-combats  between  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 
I  behold  them  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English 
man-of-war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was  built 
far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  performances ; 
Shakspeare,  like  the  latter,  less  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in 
sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take 
advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention.'  Eowe  and  Aubrey  also  extol  Shakspeare's 
very  ready  and  smooth  and  pleasant  wit;  Aubrey  calls 
it,  very  appropriately,  comic  without  ridicule,  and  witty 
without  affectation.  The  few  examples,  however,  which 
tradition  furnishes  in  proof  of  its  own  truth,  give  us  but 

♦  Except  in  his  Court  tragedy,  Cynthia's  Eeveh,  in  which  nothing 
but  gods  and  allegorical  figures  are  represented,  and  Cupid  plays  the 
principal  part — we  but  seldom  in  his  pieces  meet  with  songs  to  be 
sung  and  accompanied  by  music,  and  the  few  that  occur  (in  the 
Poetaster  J  Volpone  or  The  Fox,  Epicaene  or  The  Silent  Woman,  The  Sad 
Shepherd  and  The  Case  is  Altered)  are  exactly  of  the  same  stamp  as 
the  now  popular  and  so-called  couplets,  that ,  is,  their  character  and 
hubjects  are  not  musico-lyrical,  but  comico-satirical. 
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a  meagre  idea  of  the  most  charming  gift  of  oonversaiioii 
which  we  may  lay  to  the  credit  of  Shakspeare.  Onlj 
one  anecdote  therefore  may  be  given  here,  as  perhi^ 
accidentally  it  is  more  authentic  than  the  others.  Bowe 
and  Aubrey  relate:  *that  he  had  a  particular  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Combe,  an  old  gentleman  noted  thereabouts 
for  his  wealth  and  usury :  it  happened,  that  in  a  pleasant 
conversation  among  their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe 
told  Shakspeare,  in  a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fanoisd 
he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  outUye 
him,  and  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of 
him  when  he  was  dead,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  im- 
mediately, upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him  these  four 
lines : 

**  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingravM ; 
'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd  : 
If  any  man  ask, '  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? ' 
*  Oh !  Oh  ! '  quoth  the  devil,  *  His  my  John-a-Combe.'  " 

As  the  poet's  heaft  kindled  readily  with  the  purest 
glow  of  friendship,  it  was  doubtless  no  less  susceptible 
to  the  troubled  flame  of  love,  Shakspeare's  marriage 
continued,  indeed,  to  exist  externally,  but  the  internal 
bond  had  probably  to  some  extent  become  weakened, 
after  he  left  Stratford.  The  free  habits  of  the  metropoliB 
which  he  entered  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  without 
any  one  to  counsel  or  befriend  him,  bordered  close  upon 
licentiousness  as  regards  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  Shakspeare 
also  was  led  into  excesses  of  all  kinds.  Yet  we  know 
only  of  two  individual  cases  to  justify  a  doubt  as 
to  the  strictly  moral  character  of  his  life.  Thus  Shak- 
speare, on  his  annual  journeys  between  London  and 
Stratford,  in  passing  through  Oxford,  was  in  the  habit 
of  always  lodging  at  the  Crown-  Inn,  and  as  the  hostess 
was  a  beautiful  and  intellectual  woman,  and  her  husband 
an  admirer  of  Shakspeare  and  of  dramatic  art,  these  visits 
naturally  gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of  malicious  rumours. 
But  even  tradition  itself  does  no  more  than  give  vague 
hints  and  suggestions.*     Accordingly  this  supposed  love 

*  The  frequently-mentioned  William  Davenant  (subsequently   Sir 
William  Davenant),  the  son  of  the  woman  accused  of  infidelity,  is  indeed 
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ftffidr  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  perfectly  harm- 
less, poetical  diversion,  a  mutual  pleasure  which  the  poet 
Mt  in  the  company  of  an  amiable  woman  and  vice  versd. 
What  would  life  be  without  this  mutual  attraction  of 
oongenial  minds  and  sympathetic  hearts  ? 

More  doubtful,  however,  is  the  singular  relation  which 
iqppears  to  have  subsisted  between  Shakspeare  and  the 
tieautifal  woman,  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  several 
of  his  Sonnets.*  The  poet  tells  us  that  it  was  his  mis- 
jfortune  to  love,  where  the  loved  one  proved  faithless.  He 
•a  often  describes  the  loveliness  and  seductive  grace  of  his 
oliarmer,  as  her  unworthiness.     He  says : 

*'  For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  hright. 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  i)ight," 

{Sonnet  147.) 

and  then  says  to  himself  in  surprise, 

**  In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err'd. 
And  to  this  folse  plague  are  they  now  transferr'd." 

(Sonnet  137.) 

The  coquetry  and  infidelity  of  the  loved  one  appears  also 
to  have  disturbed  the  friendly  relation  existing  between 
him  and  his  *  sweetest  friend,'  for  it  was  he  who  won 
the  love  of  his  lady.  This  is  most  clearly  expressed  in 
Sonnet  144  (in  connection  with  numbers  133  and  134),  I 
shall  therefore  give  it  entire. 

**  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  coloured  ill. 


on  one  occasion,  in  the  company  of  good  friends  and  a  glass  of  wine- 
said  to  have  confessed  that  he  considered  himself  an  offspring  of 
the  great  Shakspeare.  But  intimations  of  this  kind  bear  witness  of 
themselves  of  an  impure  and  Mvolous  character.  Davenant  himself, 
afterwards  a  dramatic  poet  and  director  of  a  theatre,  of  course  claimed 
to  have  great  poetical  talent,  and  it  may  therefore  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  his  vanity  to  be  regarded  as  a  son  of  England's  most 
famous  dramatic  poet,  which  Shakspeare  was  even  in  his  own  day. 
Dyce,  2.C.,  therefore  also  rejects  his  testimony  as  completely  uutrust 
worthy. 

♦  Sonnet  127  ff  ;  compare  also  40-42. 
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To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 

Tcmpteth  my  better  angel  from  my  aide, 

And  woald  cormpt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fonl  pride. 

And  wiiether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend, 

Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 

But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 

I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  sliall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out." 

(Sonnet  144.) 

Yet  CTen  in  this  case  again  the  poet  exhibits  the  self- 
denying  power  of  his  friendship,  he  restrains  his  own 
feelings  and  takes  his  friend  back  again  to  his  heart  with 
the  warmest  love  and  increased  affection  (Sonnets  40-42).* 
But  it  may  now  be  asked,  whether  ana  how  far — apart 
from  the  other  Sonnets — real  experience,  real  persons  are 
here  represented  ?    Why  should  not  the  poet  have  invented 
all  these  interesting  circumstances  ?    Why  should  he  not 
perhaps    have    poetically   embellished    the   unimportant 
occurrence  between  him  and  his  young  friend,  and  worked 
it  out  into  a  small  lyrical  drama?    Beyond  all  question 
such  may  have  been  the  case,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that 
it  was  not  so.     All   the  other  sonnets  in  the  collection 
dedicated   to  Mr.  W.  H.  refer,  in  my  opinion,  to  actual 
circumstances,  relations  and  events,  and  only  represent  the 
continued  internal  and  external  intercourse  between  the 
two  friends,  so  that  it  would  be  a  very  arbitrary  proceeding 
to  detach  a  single  member  from  the  whole,  and  to  trans- 
plant it  upon  entirely  different  soil.     Besides  this,  I  should 
not  like  to  miss  the  significant  traits  of  character  in  the 
life  of  the  great  poet,  which  these  very  Sonnets  give  us. 
IIow  could  Shakspeare  have  been  Shakspeare,  how  could 
he   have   written   his   '  Komeo,*   *  Othello,'    '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'  his  *  Macbeth,'  *  Kichard  III.,'  his  *  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  and  *  Measure  for  Measure,'  had  he  not  in  his  own 
life,  and  in  his  own  breast  experienced  the  power  of  sensual 
desires,  the  mighty,  mysterious  charm  of  evil  ?     Listen  to 
him  asking  himself  in  dismay : 

*  Although  these  three  Sonnets  occupy  different  positions,  and  stand 
in  a  different  connection,  still  there  can  be  no  doabt  to  their  applying 
to  the  same  circumstance. 
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*'  Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 
That,  in  my  mind,  thy  'worst  all  best  exceedd  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate ! ' 

{Sonnet  150.) 

This  is  the  magic  power  of  sensual  heauty,  which  is  so 
wonderfully  described  in  the  old  German  tales  Ber  getreue 
Eckart,  and  Ber  Venusherg.  This  is  the  seductive,  the 
apparently  poetical  charm  of  evil;  it  was  this  delusive 
appearance  of  a  boundless  liberty,  this  unconcerned 
security  and  lightness  which — free  from  the  fetters  of 
the  law, — lends  the  stamp  of  grace  to  every  movement 
and  every  expression;  it  was  this  which  Shakspeare — 
taught  by  his  own  experience — wished  to  hold  up  as  a 
warning  to  his  friend.  That  he  did  this  so  frankly  and 
openly,  however,  at  the  same  time  proves  what  every  un- 
prejudiced mind  can  read  between  the  lines,  that  evfl  had 
indeed  seduced,  but  not  enslaved  him,  that  he  had  wrestled 
and  fought,  but  that  he  conquered  in  the  end.  He  who 
longs  for  liberty  as  ardently  as  Shakspeare  does  in 
Sonnet  134,  has  already  emancipated  himself,  and  is  already 
free. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
maintain  that  the  description  of  this  love  affair  is  histori- 
cally true  and  devoid  of  all  poetical  embellishment.  But 
as  little  is  it  my  intention  to  set  up  Shakspeare  as  a 
perfect  hero  of  virtue ;  he  in  all  likelihood  was  occasion- 
ally weak  in  that  point  where  we  are  all  so  weak.*  Let 
it  only  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  passion  of  love  and  the 
magic  power  of  beauty  arise  directly  from  the  susceptibility 
of  feeling  and  imagination  which  the  poet  must  possess  in 
an  especially  eminent  degree,  and  that  consequently  the 

*  The  anecdote  (in  Collier,  l.c.  from  the  already  mentioned  Diary  of 
the  years  1601-1603  discovered  by  him,  and  probably  belonging  to  ono 
of  the  members  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court),  that  Shakspeare  once 
anticipated  and  represented  his  friend  Burbage  in  an  assignation, 
.sounds  somewhat  fabulous,  and  has  merely  the  value  of  an  anecdote. 
Still,  it  comes  from  a  source,  against  which  we  can  aver  nothing, 
because  we  know  nothing,  and  hence  it  may  contribute  a  minimum  to 
tliCL  half-proofs  of  what  has  been  said  above. 
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poet  is  more  exposed  to  sucli  temptations  than  other  sons 
of  Eve.  Besides  which,  we  most  take  into  consideration 
the  natural  affection  of  highly  gifted  women  for  artists  and 
poets,  into  whose  arms  they  have  frequently  thrown  them- 
selves of  their  own  free  will.  Lastly,  the  age  in  which 
Shakspeare  was  affected  by  this  weakness,  was  just  the 
very  brilliant  and  most  joyful  period  of  his  life,  the  time  of 
a  poetic  intoxication,  in  which  all  the  chords  of  his  being 
were  vibrating  at  their  utmost  stretch,  and  every  pube 
throbbing  violently  with  vital  energy  and  love  of  life.* 
TiCt  the  stem  moralist,  therefore,  judge  humanely,  and  let 
the  individuality  of  the  accused  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  otherwise  justice  and  its  verdict  will  fall  asunder  m 
dead  abstraction. 

Shakspeare*s  moral  character,  the  depth  and  fulness  of 
his  ideas,  the  power  of  his  creative  imagination,  were  no 
doubt  supported  by  a  corresponding  degree  of  mental  cul- 
ture, and  fulness  of  knowledge.     The  old  prejudice  that  his 
was  an  uncouth,  unrefined  poetical  nature,  has  long  since 
been  recognised  to  be  a  prejudice  even  by  English  critics, 
and  indeed  it  rested  upon  too  slender  foundations.     In  the 
first  place  many  were  influenced  by  the  sharp  reproaches 
raisod   by  Ben  Jonson  and  others  of  his  stamp,  against 
Shakspeare's  want  of  learning,   knowledge  and  culture, 
without  considering  that,  between  the  Jonsonian  erudition 
and  common  ignorance,  there  are  a  great  number  of  very 
respectable  intermediate  stages.     Ben  Jonson  might  from 
his  point  of  view  be  perfectly  justified  in  maintaining  that 
Shakspeare  understood  little  Latin  and  still  less  Greek; 
and  yet  it   is  no  contradiction  when  Aubrey,    who  like 
Eowe  collected  current  stories,  anecdotes  and  characteristic 
traits  about  Shakspeare — reports  that  he  understood  Latin 
pretty  well.     The  former  judged  by  a  strictly  philosophical 
standard,  the  latter  by  the  general  standard  of  educated 
men.     Shakspeare  may,  accordingly,  have  been  quite  well 
able  to  read  the  Latin   poets   and  prose  writers  in  the 
original,  without  our  attributing  a  falsehood  to  Ben  Jonson; 
for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  mere  under- 

*  That  this  love  affair  took  place  about  1599  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  138th  Sonnet  is  already  met  with  in  Jaggard's  edition  of  the 
Passiojiate  Pilgrim  of  1599. 
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standing  and  the  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  a 
language.  The  same  was  unquestionably  the  case  in 
regard  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  French,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Italian  language.  As  regards  the  former, 
'Henry  V.*  alone  furnishes  an  ample  proof,  which 
Drake  *  has  completed  from  various  other  quarters.  That 
it  must  have  been  an  easy  task  to  a  mind  like  Shakspeqre's 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Italian  to  read  and 
understand  it,  is  at  once  obvious  from  its  close  affinity 
to  Latin  and  French ;  and  that  he  did  learn  it,  seems  in 
BO  far  very  probable,  as  the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pieces 
Gtre  drawn  from  Italian  novels,  and  he  must  have  soon 
discovered  of  what  advantage  to  his  poetical  activity, 
would  be  the  knowledge  of  a  language  whose  literature  at 
that  time  was  the  richest  in  the  world.  G.  A.  Brown  f 
has  compared  the  earlier  works  of  Shakspeare  (such  as 
'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  *  and  others)  with  *  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  *  Othello,'  '  The  Tempest,'  and  '  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Shak- 
speare must  himself  have  been  in  Italy  before  writing 
*The  Merchant  of  Venice'  (in  1597),  by  showing  that  in 
the  play  there  occur  such  special,  correct  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  Italian  localities,  manners  and  customs,  as 
could  only  have  been  written  by  an  eye-witness.  He  also 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the  individual 
Italian  phrases  that  occur  every  now  and  again,  perfectly 
correct,  but  that  the  story  from  the  PecoronCy  which  Shak- 
speare makes  use  of  in  the  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  has 
not  been  found  to  exist  in  any  contemporaneous  English 
translation.  Moreover  J.  L.  Klein  J  has  recently  pointed 
out  with  absolute  certainty  from  some  scenes  in  *  Komeo 
and  Juliet '  that  Shakspeare  must  have  read  Hadriana,  a 
tragedy  by  an  Italian  named  Groto,  and  consequently, 
that  he  not  only  understood  Italian,  but  was  acquainted 
with  Italian  literature. 

Still  it  remains  doubtful  how  far   Shakspeare's  philo- 
logical knowledge   may   have   extended ;    but   even   the 

*  I.  54  f. 

t  Shakspear^s   Autohiographiocd    PoemSt  etc.    London,  1838,  pp. 
104-117. 
X  Getehichte  det  DraiMMf  vol.  v. 
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dullest  pedant  must  admit  that  ho  could  be  a  great  poet 
without  being  a  philologer,  and  therefore  we  may  agree 
with  Dr.  Farmer  in  assuming  that  he  understood  no 
Greek,  little  Latin  and  Italian,  and  not  much  moore 
French,  even  though  Farmer,  in  his  admired  *  Essay  on 
the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  has  in  fact  only  proved  that 
Theobald's,  Warburton's,  and  Upton's  inadequate  testi- 
monies prove  little  or  nothing  to  the  contrary.  At  all 
events,  it  was  unjust,  because  of  some  geographical, 
histoiical  and  chronological  inaccuracies  to  accuse  him  also 
of  the  grossest  ignorance  of  facts.  It  no  doubt  may  seem 
strange  to  English  and  German  scholars  that  Sha^ieaie 
in  one  of  his  fantastic  comedies  (*  The  Winter's  Tale') 
should  make  Bohemia  a  maritime  country,  accessible  to 
ships  from  Sicily,  and  Kaphael's  great  pupil  Julio  Bomano 
(who  died  scarcely  twenty  years  before  Shakspeare's  birth) 
a  contemporary  with  the  Delphic  oracle,  Theseus  and 
Ilippolyta  (in  *  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ')  with 
Oberon  and  Titania ;  Aristotle  (in  *  Troilns  and  Cres- 
sida ')  with  Hector  and  the  Trojan  heroes ;  that,  in  another 
similar  comedy  (*  Ah  You  Like  It ')  he  fills  the  Ardennes 
Forests  with  the  lions  and  serpents  of  Africa ;  that  he 
sends  Prince  Hamlet  to  the  University  of  VVittemberg, 
which  was  founded  several  centuries  after  his  death ;  that 
in  *  Henry  VI,'  he  should  make  liichard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, speak  of  the  yet  unborn  Machiavelli,  and  in  fact, 
that  he  causes,  not  only  Hamlet's  Danes,  not  only  King 
Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Henry  V.,  but  also  his  Konians  and 
Greeks,  to  speak  and  act  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  gunpowder,  cannons,  printed  books,  etc.  And 
it  is  very  possible  that  Shakspeare  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  Bohemia ;  for  does  not  R.  Greene,  the  M.A.  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  his  story  of  Dorastus  and 
Fawnia — upon  which  *  The  Winter's  Tale '  is  founded— 
likewise  speak  of  Bohemia's  sea-coast ;  and  the  subsequent 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  the  Duke  de  Luines,  when 
ambassador  in  Bohemia,  enquired  when  there,  whether  the 
kingdom  was  an  inland  territory  or  situated  on  the  sea; 
in  fact  geography  was  not  taught  in  those  days,  and  was 
only  a  subject  of  private  study.  Nevertheless  it  is  still 
very  doubtful  whether  Shakspeare  did  not  intentionally 
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ixiBert  these  supposed  proo&  of  schoolboy  ignorance,  in 
order  at  once  to  place  the  spectator  in  the  proper  point  of 
view,  in  order,  that  is,  to  intimate  that  his  poems  had 
their  roots  in  the  free,  shifting  soil  of  fancy,  that  they 
were  not  intended  to  represent  common  reality,  but  life  in 
a  dififerent  aspect,  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  in  a 
different  light,  in  short,  to  raise  the  spectator  above  the 
work,  worry,  anxiety  and  all  the  small  interests  of  daily 
life,  into  the  sunny  regions  of  poetry. 

The  intentions,  however,  which  Shakspeare  carries  out 
in  'Hamlet'  —  whatever  they  may  have  been — could 
obviously  be  realized  only  by  Hamlet  being  of  as  lofty  and 
meditative  a  mind,  struggling  for  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  as  he  appears  in  Shakspeare,  but  which  he  could 
not  possibly  appear  in  the  old  northern  story,  of  which 
he  externally  reminds  us.  This  is  why  Hamlet  was  lifted 
out  of  his  real  lifetime  and  why  a  more  civilised  period 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  drama ;  this  is  why  Hamlet  studies 
at  Wittemberg,  the  most  enlightened  university  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  champion  in  the  struggle  against 
the  attempts  of  Catholicism  to  suppress  freedom  of  thought 
and  fidth.  Poetry,  as  already  remarked,  is  wholly  in- 
different about  mere  outward  times ;  it  concerns  itself  only 
with  the  inward  time,  that  is,  with  the  character  of  the 
times ;  and  this  is  strictly  observed  in  '  Hamlet,'  in  *  ELing 
Lear,'  in  'Macbeth'  and  in  all  his  plays.  It  is  some- 
what similar  as  regards  the  other  anachronisms;  when 
Hector  appeals  to  Aristotle,  Shakspeare  very  likely  only 
meant  this  ludicrous  passage  to  ridicide  the  equaUy  im- 
founded  and  ludicrous  passages  from  Aristotle,  which  Ben 
Jonson  and  the  learned  critics  of  his  stamp,  perpetually 
had  on  their  lips.  And  when  Richard  III.  alludes  to 
Machiavelli's  Principe^  it  is  very  possible  that  the  poet 
merely  wished,  in  poetical  brevity,  to  give  a  name  which 
would  at  once  characterise  the  matter  spoken  of.  Tyranny 
and  political  selfishness  have  existed  at  all  times,  but  it 
is  Machiavelli  who  has  drawn  the  maxims  of  such  a  policy 
with  the  sharpest  and  most  characteristic  strokes  His 
name,  therefore,  stands  merely  as  the  representative  of  the 
thing,  the  name  itself  being  of  as  little  importance  to 
poetry,  as  all  mere  names. 

VOL.   I.  8 
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Shakspeare,  at  all  events,  knew  his  public ;  he  did  not 
require  to  excuse  himself  to  the  great  multitude  for  havixi|; 
allowed  some  historical  and  geographical  erroTS  to  crap 
in.  He  perhaps  also  wished  to  inform  enlightened  men 
and  scholars,  that  he  was  not  acting  the  part  of  an  Iiii- 
torian,  but  the  part  of  a  poet  of  history,  hence,  that  he  did 
not  heed  individual  and  temporary  truth,  but  the  genenl, 
poetical  truth  of  history,  that,  in  fact,  he  had  no  mtan- 
tion  of  describing  Danes,  Scotchmen,  Bomans,  FrenehmeB, 
and  Italians  of  any  definite  period,  but  men  such  as  thej 
are  at  all  times,  and  moreover  in  such  colours  and  ontlinei 
as  would  be  perfectly  familiar  and  intelligible  to  bii 
public,  and  thus  produce  the  greatest  effect  upon  them. 
Besides  this,  Shakspeare  might,  in  his  day,  take  libertiai 
which  could  now,  no  longer  be  conceded  to  a  poet.  For  in 
those  times  more  was  not  demanded  of  the  drama — except 
by  the  smiall  circle  of  scholars  by  profession — than  WMt 
it  could  and  ought  to  afford,  that  is,  a  lively  excitement 
of  the  feelings  and  imagination,  and  recreation  to  tiie 
spirit,  by  raising  it  above  common  reality  into  a  sphen 
where  the  poetical  powers  of  nature  and  of  the  hunum 
mind,  predominate.  Accordini]^ly,  in  order  to  attain  the 
greatest  possible  dramatic  effect,  all  means  were  considered 
allowable,  every  blunder  in  history,  geography,  and  chro- 
nology was  granted  if  only  the  thing,  the  situation,  the 
person  in  question,  were  thereby  clearly  defined,  accurately 
characterised.  That  Shakspeare  in  this  sense,  intentionally 
indulged  in  such  blunders,  is  intimated  by  himself,  when 
he  makes  the  fool  in  *  King  Lear  *  address  the  learned 
carper  with  the  evidently  satirical  words :  '  This  pro- 
phecy Merlin  shall  make  ;  /or  I  live  before  hia  time,^ 

In  truth  Shakspeare's  practical  knowledge  was  very 
extensive  for  those  times,  as  Drake  has  proved  with  cer- 
tainty. He  shows  *  that  Shakspeare  had  read  a  great  deal 
of  the  Italian  and  French  literature  of  the  day,  that  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  best  known  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  he  had  also 
studied  critical  works,  such  as  Wilson's  '  Khetoric '  and 
others.  He  likewise  shows  f  that  Shakspeare  was  equally 
well  read  in  the  chronicles  and  histories  of  England  as 
*  i.e.,  i.  473  f.  t  I.  484  f. 
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wreH  as  in  those  of  classical  antiquity,  and  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  Pliny's  '  Natural  History,'  as  with  Bat- 
Buua'a  '  Gothic  Pliny,'  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  former. 
Lastly,  he  points  out  *  how  well  versed  Shakspeare  was 
in  thi8  OYernowing  abundance  of  songs,  romances,  ballads, 
Sfri.  stories,  which  had  been  introduced  into  England  by 
translations,  from  all  the  different  European  countries, 
aiid  were  current  among  the  people.  He  was  equally 
ffljmjl^^y  with  the  language  and  subjects  of  the  Old  and 
N^w  Testaments,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out,t  for 
almost  every  page  of  his  writings  contains  expressions, 
similes,  comparisons,  etc.,  from  the  Scriptures.  But 
it  was  not  merely  from  books  that  Shakspeare  drew  his 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  life,  and  of  history.  He  was  not 
merely  what  every  great  poet  is,  a  keen,  attentive  observer 
of  nature,  but,  in  his  works  there  occur  so  many  technical 
expressions  belonging  to  the  different  trades  of  common 
workmen,  as  well  as  of  those  appertaining  to  the  business 
of  educated  men — more  especially  such  an  intimate  ac- 
qpaixLtance  Mdth  jurisprudence  and  the  forms  of  its  prac^ 
tical  application — that  they  have  furnished  English  critics 
with,  material  enough  to  establish  more  definitely  those 
traditions,  which  aver  that  Shakspeare  lent  his  father  a 
helping  hand  in  his  wool-trade,  in  glove-making,  and  in 
the  slaughtering  of  calves,  and  that  Malone  came  to  the 
oondusion  that  Shakspeare,  in  his  youth,  must  have  worked 
tar  some  time  in  an  attorney's  office.  Others,  owing  to 
his  singular  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  medical 
profession  in  his  day,  have  conjectured  that  if  he  did  not 
nimself  study  medicine,  he,  at  all  events,  must  have  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  doctors  and  apothecaries.  But  he 
seems  likewise  not  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  philo- 
Bophical  questions  and  enquiries ;  for  there  was  recently 
discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  J.  Florio's 
translation  of  Montaigne's  Essais,  published  in  the  year 
1603,  which  bears  Shakspeare's  name  in  his  own  hand- 
imting  together  with  the  date  1603.  Moreover  a  passage 
ia  '  The  Tempest '  (II.  i.),  which  is  taken  almost  word  for 

•  I.  591  f. 

t  Oh.  Wordswo7*th :  Shakespeare^a  Knoioledge  and  Use  of  the  Bible. 
london,  1864. 
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word  out  of  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  tha 
EsMLXB^  proves  that  Shakspeare  not  onlv  prooored  tb 
work  of  this  most  ingenious  French  philosopher  of  ik 
sixteenth  century,  but  that  he  had  himself  studied  it 

If  in  conclusion,  we  ask,  what  Shakspeare  owed  to  Ui 
circumstances  in  life,  to  his  nation  and  his  age,  we  hiVB 
here  again  to  answer,  little,  and  yet  much.  lAtiU^  in  m 
far  as  he  bore  within  his  own  bosom  what  was  best  tsA 
highest,  kept  it  pure  and  refined,  tended  it  carefdllj,  ani 
developed  it  rigorously.  Much^  in  so  far  as,  in  the  iliit 
place,  his  personal  circumstances — ^which  resulted  direoti^ 
from  youthful  indiscretions,  and  led  him  to  Londcm^ 
were  very  favourable  for  the  development  of  his  poetic 
genius.  The  rich,  diversified  life  of  the  metropolis  gSTe 
him  opportunities  for  studying  the  world  and  Ti^f^yilnii^ 
for  gathering  experience  and  knowledge,  and  for  satit^ 
fying  heart  and  mind  with  the  falness  of  existence.  Hk 
&ee  position  opened  up  to  him  a  boundless  horinm,  an 
unclouded  view  into  the  whole  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
present,  whereas  the  thought  of  wife  and  child,  and  a 
helpless  father,  laid  upon  him  the  necessary  check,  and 
j^revented  him  from  losing  himself  in  the  midst  of  this 
freedom.  The  poverty  which  at  first  oppressed  him,  no 
doubt  strung  and  strengthened  his  mental  faculties.  For- 
tune had  denied  him  hereditary  distinction  in  life,  he  had 
to  toil  and  struggle  for  whatever  of  the  world's  glory  he 
wished  to  call  his  own.  This,  however,  did  not  canae 
him  to  wither  in  that  passionate  selfishness,  wilfulness, 
defiance,  and  arrogance,  which  darkened  the  soul  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  veiled  true  beauty  from  his  eyes  in  a  troubled 
cloud ;  Shakspeare  did  not  sink  into  that  broad,  contem- 
plative ease,  which  lives  for  self  alone,  and  is  so  apt  to  lay 
hold  of  those  that  are  fortunate  and  to  prevent  tneir  hest 
works  from  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  greatness, 
power,  and  soliditj'^,  because  it  is  toil  and  efibrt  only, 
which  develop,  strengthen,  and  steel  the  energies  of  man. 
While  Shakspeare,  in  endeavouring  to  work  his  way  up- 
wards, probably  spent  his  days  in  peaceful  yet  energetic 
activity  for  his  profession,  he  at  the  same  time  obtained, 
through  the  acquaintance  of  distinguished  men  of  all 
ranks  ~  more    especially   his    friendship   with    historical 
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^^uuraoteiB,  suoh  as  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Pembroke, 
Afl  Montgomery,  who  took  part  in  the  events  of  their  age 
•^^fii  direct  and  vivid  insight  into  the  questions,  ideas,  and 
fendencies,  which  agitated  the  times,  and  into  the  hidden 
ini^xigs  of  history  and  politics — an  insight  of  w^ioh  no 
•tuidy  could  supply  the  place  to  a  poet.  Even  the,  pro- 
1ii|3bly,  never  quite  settled  dispute  with  his  learned  Mend 
jf^  Jonson,  was  doubtless  of  some  advantage  to  him ;  for 
i^  sharp  censure  of  the  critic  may  have  washed  off  many 
%'lilgmiah  from  his  poems,  which,  however,  Shakspeare 
fffianfiiiftlf  never  regarded  as  perfectly  finished,  but  was  ever 
xevifliiig  and  correcting. 

How  much  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  age,  the 
]iii|rhfy  advance  of  the  English  nation  under  Elizabeth, 
ttjisfecaiis  and  mode  of  life,  etc.,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
40velopment  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  I  have  already  inti- 
■Mted  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  And  yet  Shak- 
neare  stands  in  a  very  different  relation  to  his  age  than, 
war  iDfitanoe,  Calderon,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  and  others, 
do  to  theirs ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  has  hitherto 
leem  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  latter,  in  their 
workiy  more  of  less  adopt  the  special  ideas,  the  prevailing 
teiideaicieB  and  aims,  views  and  interests  of  their  nation 
and  age,  and  reflect  these  with  a  poetical  halo.     Shak- 

rkie,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  only  the  general  spirit  of 
age  to  influence  him ;  he,  in  all  cases,  adopts  from  his 
age  and  nation  only  what  is  common  to  all  men,  and  is 
influenced  only  by  it.  This,  it  is  true,  he  represents  in 
the  colours  and  contours  of  his  nation  and  age ;  for  that 
which  is  common  to  all  men  requires  a  definite  outline 
and  a  concrete  form,  in  order  to  be  artistically  portrayed. 
But^  on  the  other  hand,  we  And  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
tpetial^  one-sided  tendencies  which  prevailed  in  the  Eng- 
land of  the  sixteenth  century.  Shakspeare  as  compared 
with  Goethe  stands  in  a  position  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  latter  in  his  relation  to  his  own  time.  For  while  the 
latter*  describes  special  features  of  the  physiognomy  of 
his  day,  under  essentially  general  forms,  Shakspeare  in- 
variably clothes  what  is  common  to  all  men,  in  the  special 
forms  of  the  life  of  his  century  and  nation.  And  whereas 
♦  Die  fuUurliehe  Tochter^  Den  Aufgeregtetiy  Der  Orous-Cophta^  etc. 
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Goethe  adopts,  and  in  himself,  lives  throngh  the  eBsenee  ■> 
and  spirit,  as  well  as  t]be  individual  motives  of  the  hvnj 
and  pressure  of  the  present,  and  works  theee  out  into 
poetical  compositions,  Shakspeare  stands  on  a  free  hei^ 
above  thorn,  and  is  apparently  wholly  uninfluenoed  liy 
them. 

Even  the  great  discord  between  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism, which  at  that  time  still  affected  all  minds,  ■ 
scarcely  alluded  to  (emphatically  at  least)  by  a  sindb 
word  in  any  of  his  works  that  are  acknowledged  to  w 
genuine ;  the  struggle  itself  he  has  not  taken  np  at  all  m 
liis  works.  As  little  did  it  occur  to  him  to  make  the  ever- 
increasing  moral,  ecclesiastical  and  political  differences 
l)etween  the  Puritans  and  the  adherents  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas,  or  to  make  use  rf 
them  as  motives ;  scarcely  can  any  covert  allusions  to  them 
be  detected.  In  a  political  respect  he  indeed  follows  the 
general  current  of  love  and  admiration  for  Elizabeth ;  he 
IS  monarchical  in  his  sentiments,  and  his  reverence  for 
the  divine  right  of  hereditary  majesty  is  undisguisedlj 
(^jqiressed  in  several  of  his  pieces.  And  yet  he  has  not 
made  use  of  the  existing  and  rising  political  differences 
manifest  in  the  public  life  of  his  day,  for  any  one  of  his 
poems.  It  is  only  the  general  idea  of  the  state  in  its 
moral  significance,  and  in  its  different  forms,  the  nature 
of  monarchy  and  chivalry,  of  aristocratic  and  popular 
government  that  he  has  attempted  to  portray  in  some  of 
his  historical  dramas.  There  are,  of  course,  jokes  about 
and  allusions  to  many  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  to 
traits  of  character,  ideas  and  opinions,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  but  no  entire  poem  is  ever  founded 
upon  them.*  It  is  only  as  regards  his  art,  more  especially 
the  now  form  which  Ben  Jonson  and  his  successors  attemp- 
ted to  introduce  into  dramatic  poetry,  that  he  has  made 

*  His  Hamlet,  for  instance,  seems  to  contain  references  to  the  life  and 
character  of  Jani(  s  I.,  as  K.  Silberschlag  (in  Prutz*8  Museum,  1859, 
i.  504  f.  808  f. ;  1860.  i.  132  f.)  has  pointed  out.  Hamlet,  in  fact,  in 
especially  rich  in  allusions  to  the  culture,  latiguage,  8|»irit,  and 
chaiacler  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  Compare,  B.  Tschi- 
schwitz :  Shakspeare'a  Hamltt  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zur  Qeeammi- 
bilduny,  etc.,  der  Elisahethucheii  Ztit ;  Halle,  IStiT. 
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/  Hm  exception.     In  this  respect,  more  than  one  of  his  pieces 

a  the  intention  of  combating  the  new  and  of  defending 
old,  but  always  only  as  a  secondary  object.     The 

.  i0toal  poetical  intention  invariably  rises  far  above  it,  and 
jareessee  an  entirely  general  interest,  as  may  be  seen  in 
*  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  which  play  I  have  principally  had 
i^.  view,  in  making  these  remarks.  Thus  in  this  respect, 
fifip,  his  poems  retain  the  quiet,  virgin  purity,  the  pleasing 
^iMmfie  of  all  design,  and  the  lofty,  ideal  independence, 

:  pjUch,  from  all  we  know  of  Shakspeare,  also  distinguished 

*  Ms  personal  character. 
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BOOK  IIL 

SHAESPEABE'S  DBAMATIO  STYLE  IN  BELATIOK  TO 
THAT  OF  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 


•o< 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GREENE-MARLOWE  OR  SHAKSPEARIAK   SCHOOL 

A.  Munday,  H.  Chettle^  Thomas  Heytoood,  Dekker^  Haugktm 

and  Day, 

The  character  of  a  poet  is  liistorically  dependent  partly 
upon  the  state  of  the  development  of  the  art  upon  whi<m 
he  enters,  partly  upon  the  character  of  his  nation  and 
century.  In  the  preceding  portion  of  my  work,  1  have 
endeavoured  to  characterise  Shakspeare  from  both  points 
of  view.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  a  genuine  poet  these  in- 
fluence his  poetic  peculiarity  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
conditions  and  levers  of  the  development  of  his  human  in- 
dividuality. As  a  man,  like  every  other  organic  member 
of  his  nation,  and  its  history  as  a  whole,  he  is  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  every  human  existence.  As  a  poet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greater  he  is,  the  more  independent  he 
will  appear  of  the  special,  one-sided  interests,  tendencies, 
and  ideas  of  his  age,  the  higher  he  will  soar  above  the 
special  development  of  art  which  he  found  existing,  and 
the  more  clearly  will  the  eternal  idea  of  beauty,  the 
general  nature  of  art  and  poetry  be  reflected  in  his  works. 
The  great  artist  belongs  to  all  times  and  to  aU  nations : 
this  imperishableness  and  general  truth  of  his  creations— 
the  sign  of  his  greatness — is,  so  to  say,  the  actual  kernel 
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of  his  works,  and  accordingly,  if  it  is  to  be  correctly  per- 
ceived and  correctly  estimated,  must  be  specially  bron^t 
forward  and  separated  from  the  perishable  shell  which  en- 
closes it.  The  manner  in  which  Shakspeare — in  accordance 
with  his  individuality — conceives  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
poetry  as  opposed  to  the  character  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, of  the  English  people,  and  of  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions of  art,  the  peculiar  form  in  which  the  idea  of 
beauty,  and  the  conception  of  dramatic  art  is  expressed  in 
himself,  and  in  his  works — this  he  is  in  his  inmost  nature, 
this  is  the  poetical  genius  of  Shakspeare. 

He  is  out-and-out  a  dramatic  poet,  as  is  proved  even  by 
the  few  non-dramatic  works  of  his,  which  we  possess.  For 
in  his  lyric  pieces,  the  164  Sonnets,  and  the  small  collec- 
tion under  the  title  of  *  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  he  not 
merely  unfolds  his  own  personal  character,  he  not  merely 
depicts  the  state  of  his  own  heart,  but  as  distinctly  the 
character  of  those  (real  or  fictitious)  persons  to  whom  the 
poems  are  addressed ;  it  is  only  in  describing  his  relation 
to  them,  that  his  own  individuality  is  set  forth.  These 
Sonnets,  moreover,  are  to  a  certain  extent  of  an  epigram- 
maidcal  nature,  rich  in  play  upon  words  and  antitheses,  in 
wit  and  humour,  are  also,  it  is  true,  distinguished  by  the 
pure  poetical  efiEusions  of  sentiment  and  the  harmonious 
echo  of  external  life  in  the  susceptible  nature  of  the  poet — 
of  which  the  essence  of  lyrical  poetry  consists — but  still 
more  by  a  fulness  and  depth  of  thought  and  reflection. 
The  poems  argue  so  much  and  so  often,  that  many  of 
them  are  more  like  speeches  than  lyrical  Sonnets ;  nay,  most 
of  them  might  be  called  dialogical,  in  so  far  as  the  remarks 
and  counter-remarks,  the  maxims  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  the  whole  peculiarity  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addresised,  are  invariably  heard  with  the  rest.  Hence  they 
can  be  understood  only  in  the  internal  connection  by 
which  th^y  are  linked  together;  taken  singly,  most  of 
them  wotdd  appear  obscure.  His  other  smaller  poems, 
*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  *  The  Eape  of  Lucrece,'  and  *  A  Lovers 
Complaint,'  which  have  unjustly  been  termed  epical — they 
might  far  more  properly  be  called  idyllic  (i.e.,  eidyllion,  in 
the  ancient  and  original  sense  of  the  word,  a  small  poetical 
picture  in  narrative  verse) — are  so^  dramatic  in  design, 
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colour,  and  composition,  that  they  seem  to  require  nothiiig 
hut  dialogue,  to  he  transferred  into  another  domain  H 
poetry.  Lastly  the  fourteen  strophes  of  four  and  six  \xbm 
recently  discovered  hy  Collier  among  the  MSS.  at  Bridge- 
water  House,* — which  are  suhscribed  with  the  initiuB 
W.  Sh.,  and  probably  intended  as  a  kind  of  lottery — and 
the  two  epitaphs  upon  Sir  Thom.  Stanley — ^which,  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  were  written  hy  Shakspeare,']'  and 
which  to  judge  from  form  and  character  were  prohaUj 
written  by  him — may  be  reckoned  among  the  small  gema, 
which  occasionally  issued  from  his  great  poetical  laboratorj. 

Now  in  order  correctly  to  estimate  Shakspeare's  style, 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  he  conceived  and  earned  out 
his  ideas  of  dramatic  art,  and  the  peculiar  form  in  whiflli 
his  works  present  it  to  us,  we  must,  in  the  first  plaoe, 
understand  the  problem  which  the  condition  of  art  in  Ina 
day  placed  before  him,  and  then  ascertain  the  pontimi 
which  his  associates  and  fellow-labourers  occupied  in  re- 
gard to  the  common  goal ;  further  we  shall  have  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  he  himself  endeavoored  to 
solve  the  great  problem,  and,  lastly  measure  his  artistio 
activity  by  the  highest  standard  of  all  art,  thus  ascertain- 
ing how  much  art  was  promoted  by  his  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  only  after  having  done  this,  that  we  sltali 
be  able  to  decide  whether  Shakspeare  was  more  than  a 
mere  talented  man,  even  though  ever  so  great.  For  mese 
talent  can  be  estimated  only  in  connection  with  the  his- 
torical development  from  which  it  arose,  only  by  being 
compared  with  what  others  accomplished  oontempom- 
neously,  that  is,  only  by  a  relative  standard ;  otherwise  we 
should  be  doing  it  an  injustice.  OeniiM,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  right  to  demand  that  it  shall  not  he  judged 
only  by  the  standard  of  its  day  and  the  natural  state  of 
art,  but  also  by  the  external  ideal  of  all  art,  and  the  ri^ 
to  demand  that  it  shall  be  classed  with  the  greatest  heroes 
of  all  times  and  of  all  nations. 

The  problem  which  was  set  before  the  poets  of  the 
Shakspearian    age,   t.6.,  before  the    successors  of   Feele, 

*  New  Partictdars  regarding  the  Works  of  Shakespeare.     London, 
1836,  pp.  61,  64  f. 
t  Dyce,  U.,  p.  109. 
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Greene,  and  Marlowe,  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
€rom  the  historical  part  of  our  first  Book.  What  we 
there  said,  may  be  repeated  here  in  a  few  words :  their 
task  was  to  blend  the  romanticoifantasttco-ideolistic  cha- 
laoter  which  still  clung  to  art  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  the  rational  realistic,  historical  spirit  of  modem  times 
into  one  organic  whole,  and  to  find  for  this  subject,  its 
adequate  dramatic  form  of  art.  For  if  the  drama  is  the 
poetical  delineation  of  the  historical  life  of  man,  then  poetry 
could  no  longer,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  be  allowed  to  move 
in  an  ideal  world  beyond  this — whether  it  were  in  that 
of  the  past  which  belongs  to  the  epos,  or  in  that  of  the 
future  which  is  tangible  only  in  a  lyrical  form ;  it  was 
the  present,  that  is,  actual,  TMtural  and  historical  life  in  its 
inteinial,  poetical  character,  that  had  to  be  grasped  and 
raised  into  its  ideal,  that  had  to  be  brought  into  its 
appiopriate.  artistic  form.  History,  however,  can  as  Uttle 
be  poetically  reflected  unless,  with  the  prophetic  eye  of 
fjEUicy,  it  is  found  to  contain  an  ideal  object  and  an  ideal 
agent  £>r  its  movements,  as  it  can  be  described  in  a  really 
huiorical  form,  unless  it  is  regarded  with  the  eye  of  sober 
realMc  understanding,  and  exhibits  the  common,  natural 
forces  which  are  at  work  in  it.  I'he  artistic  form  which 
was  to  correspond  with  a  subject  poetical  as  well  as  his- 
torical, t.e.,  Mdth  the  true  conception  of  the  drama,  had 
accordingly  not  merely  to  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  art  and 
of  the  idea  of  beauty,  but  at  the  same  time  also  to  realize 
all  the  claims  of  history,  of  real  historical  truth.  This  form 
could  be  discovered  only  by  a  mind  which  not  merely 
bore  within  itself  the  full  wealth  of  a  truly  poetic,  ideal 
conception  of  the  world,  but  also  the  true  understanding 
of  actual,  historical  life.  Our  whole  enquiry,  accordingly, 
reduces  itself  to  the  simple  question :  in  how  far  did  the 
poets  of  the  Shakspearian  age  succeed  in  laying  hold  of 
this  form,  and  how  near,  or  how  far,  were  they  from  this 
goal? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  distinguish 
well  between  two  diverging  tendencies,  or  Schools  among 
the  poets  of  Shakspeare's  time :  the  one  attached  itself 
more  closely  to  the  traditional  form  of  art  and  hence  held 
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more  directly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Aget ;  the  c 

on  the  ocmtrary,  tamed  more  to  the  spirit  of  fmodem  t 

and  hence  stood  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  tendency 

its  farther  development.     Alihoagh  but  fefw  minds 

have  been  conscioas  of  this  discord,  it  existed  nev€ 

less  as  becomes  evident  apon  a  doeer  examination  o 

dramatic  literatare  of  the  time.     We  shall  for  bre^ 

sake  call   the  first  tendency  the  Oreeme-Mcariowe  a 

Shakspeare  at  first  attached  himself  to  it,  the  Shakgpe 

School;    the  second,  the  Ben  Jonwrn  S<^ool,  as  it 

especially  arose  with  him.     The  former  included  m( 

Shakspeare's  older   contemporaries   who  were  about 

same  age  as  himself,  sach  as  Anthony  Manday,  B 

Chettle,  Thomas  Dekker,  Thomas  Heywood,  Drayton, 

and  others;   the  latter  included   most  of  his   yon 

contemporaries,  and  probably  also  recruited  itsdif 

deserters  from  the  older  one.     Among  their  numbei 

sides  their  leader,   I  more  especially  indade  Beaui 

and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  Kath.  Field  and  ot 

Midway  between  both  Schools,  at  first  standing  by 

Shakspeai-ian,  subsequently  more  or  less  decidedly  in  fa 

of  the  Jonsonian  School,  we  might  place  Chapman,  Mii 

ton,  William  Rowley,  Marston,  Webster,  and  others. 

in  general  features,  even  Beaumont,  lletcher  and  Ma 

ger,  now  and  then  come  pretty  close  to  the  Shakspet 

style,   for,    naturally   the   boundaries  between   the 

Schools  cannot  be  drawn  with  mathematical  accuracy. 

Of  the  above  named  poets  of  the  Greene-Marlowe  Sd 

A,  Munday  and  Henry  Chettle  (the  former  bom  in  1 

the  latter  probably  not  much  later)  are  indeed  aboul 

years  older  than  Shakspeare,  but  he  was  survived  by  1 

by  the  former  certainly,  and  by  the  latter  probabl} 

several  years.     They  at  first  attached  themselves  dirt 

to  Greene's,  and  respectively  to  Marlowe's  style.     At '. 

Chettle's  *  Hoffman,'  a  tragedy  founded  upon  a  poli 

criminal  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Germ 

bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Marlowe's  conception  oi 

tragic ;  the  same  delight  in  infamous  deeds  and  hor 

the  same  exaggerations  in  the  delineation  of  character 

in  the  action,  the  same  inclination  to  the  unnatural,  in  si 
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almost  all  Marlowe's  defects,  but  not  all  his  excellencies. 
Mmiday's '  Downfall  of  Eobert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,*  etc.,* 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  very  much  of  the  same  style  as 
B.  Greene's  best  pieces.  It  is  famished  with  a  great 
variety  of  deeds,  events,  changes  of  fortune,  etc.,  which 
appear  arranged  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  more  in  an 
epic  than  a  dramatic  style,  overladen  with  action,  all  is 
more  in  the  manner  of  a  sketch  than  fully  developed ; 
even  the  emotions  and  passions  can  scarcely  get  in  a 
word,  and  express  themselves  as  briefly  as  possible.  In 
the  same  way  the  characters  are  only  indicated,  and  show 
their  peculiarities  far  more  in  what  they  outwardly  do 
and  st^er  than  by  what  they  utter  from  the  inner  ide  of 
their  souls ;  in  this  manner  of  characterisation,  however, 
they  are  delineated  with  a  firm  hand,  and  consistently 
maintained.  The  whole  piece  is  pervaded  by  the  ro- 
mantico-poetical  fragrance  of  a  forest-silence  where  (with 
the  exception  of  the  first  scenes)  the  whole  piece  is  played. 
This  fragrance,  that  is,  the  tone  of  mind  called  forth  by 
a  chivalrous  life  in  the  forest  and  chase — seasoned  with 
all  kinds  of  adventures — is,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the  piece, 
the  mood  from  which  it  has  arisen,  and  which  it  again 
awakens  in  the  soul  of  the  spectator.  Not  a  trace  of  any 
profounder  view  can  be  discovered. 

Another  drama  of  Munday's — the  continuation  of  the 
one  printed  under  the  title  of  *  The  Death  of  Eobert,  Earl 
of  Huntington,  with  the  lamentable  Tragedie  of  chaste 
Matilda,'!  likewise  printed  in  1601,  but  probably  written 
later  than  the  latter,  and  in  conjunction  with  Chettle — pre- 
sents a  somewhat  different  character.  It  is  dramatically 
more  effective,  more  fully  developed,  does  not  consist 
merely  of  action,  but  also  contains  sentiment,  passion  and 
thought ;  the  characters  are  more  fully  and  sharply  drawn, 
and  more  perfectly  worked  out ;  the  language  is  freer,  the 
blankverse  more  regular,  more  rhythmical,  more  sonorous. 
I  think  that  both  action  and  characterisation  show  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Shakspeare's  genius.  As  regards  the  com- 
position, however,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  his  first  piece. 

*  Printed  in  London,  1601,  but  doubtless  much  older  than  the  first 
print:    Reprinted  in  Collier's  Five  Old  Playtf  etc. 
t  Bepriuted  in  Collier,  Z.c. 
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For  in  roality,  as  even  the  title  intimates,  it  is  divided 
into  two  perfectly  distinct  dramas,  and  of  these  the  seoond 
again  into  two  separate  halves,  inasmuch  as  the  fint  act 
represents  the  tragic  death  of  the  Earl  of  Hnntington,  and 
the  last  four  acts  describe,  partly  the  misfortunes  of  Ik 
wife  '  the  beautiful  and  chaste  Matilda,'  partly  the  stoty 
of  the  family  Bruce,  more  especially  that  of  Lady  Bmioe 
and  her  youngest  son,  a  story  which  is  a  mere  extenuJ 
appendage  to  the  play.  Thus  while  the  general  torn  in 
the  '  Downfall '  gives  the  whole  an  internal  a&dy  so  to 
speak,  an  invisible  unity  and  diffuses  a  pleasing  haniumj, 
nay,  a  certain  gracefulness  over  the  movement  of  the  acti<m, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  whole  is  torn  asunder  cmd  patched 
up.  Munday  and  Chettle  were  obviously  incapable  of 
combining  the  more  powerful,  more  violent  and  shxilkr 
tones  of  mental  life — when  affected  in  its  inmost  depths  by 
tragic  pathos — ^into  the  trichord  of  a  fundamental  note  ; 
the  tragic  powers  which  they  had  unfettered,  but  were 
incapable  of  controlling,  burst  the  delicate  bonds  of  the 
beauty  of  form. 

Like  Munday,  Thomas  Heyioood — that  extremely  popu- 
lar dramatist,  who  during  his  poetical  career,  wiihin 
about  forty  years  (from  1593-1633),  as  he  himself 
says,*  *had  either  an  entire  hand  or  at  least  a  maise 
finger  amongst  two  hundred  and  twenty  dramas,' — ex- 
hibits a  certain  mental  affinity  to  E.  Greene.  And  yet 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  representative  of  the 
earlier  or  Shakspearian  School,  if  Shakspeare  fas  must 
necessarily  be  done)  is  separated  from  the  School  to  which 
he  stood  nearest,  and  is  placed  above  both  parties.  For 
while  the  common  small-ware  which  Heywood  brought 
to  the  theatrical  market  for  daily  use,  suffers  from  the 
same  carelessness  and  superficiality,  from  the  s§tme  defects 
of  diction,  composition  and  characterisation,  as  are  found 
in  most  of  Greene's  pieces — without  ever  possessing  their 
merits  in  the  same  degree — his  better  works  are  distin- 
guished not  only  by  greater  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling, 
but  particularly  by  a  more  earnest  striving  after  an 
organic  roxmding-off  of  the  material,  and  a  higher  form 

*  Preface  to  his  English  Traveller,  1633.  In  Collier's  O  P.  being  a 
Continuation,  etc.,  vi ,  108. 
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of  the  composition  ;  in  this  he  rises  above  Greene's  stand- 
point. Thus,  for  instance  his  *  Edward  IV.,*  which  was 
printed  in  1600,  but  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  as  early 
as  ].591,  and  which,  at  least  to  judge  from  its  title,  treats 
of  exactly  the  same  subjects,*  is  still  very  different  from 
the  ingenious,  and,  in  general,  poetical  as  well  as  historical 
conception  of  history,  met  with  in  Shakspeare's  better 
dramas.  The  mediaeval  chronicle  style  is  not  yet  qtdte 
overcome ;  the  epic  element  and  the  narrative  tone,  at  times 
still  involuntarily  shows  itself,  especially  where  actual 
political  occurrences  form  the  subject  of  the  representation ; 
the  events  still  appear  arranged  in  chronological  succession, 
thus  Eichard,  afterwards  the  Third,  although  a  principal 
agent  in  the  whole  catastrophe,  does  not  appear  till  very 
late,  that  is,  not  till  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  part. 
It  is  more  the  private  than  the  political  life  of  Edward, 
that  is  here  dramatised,  and  even  the  great  political 
and  historically  most  important  events  are  treated  more 
in  the  spirit  of  a  biography  than  as  history.  In  the  first 
part,  at  least,  Falconbridge's  rebellion  is  much  less  pro- 
minent than  the  king's  meeting  with  Hobs,  the  tanner 
of  Tamworth,  and  his  love-affair  with  Jane  Shore,  the 
beautiful  wife  of  the  London  goldsmith ;  and  even  in  the 
second  part,  although  as  a  whole  it  is  more  historical 
in  character,  *  the  lamentable  death  of  Jane  Shere  *  is  made 
the  principal  theme.  These  portions  are  excellent  of 
their  kind,  full  of  characteristic  features,  as  poetical  as 
they  are  psychologically  true,  full  of  tender  feeling  and 
significant  thoughts,  whereas  the  state  occurrences,  for 
instance,  the  war  with  France,  the  intrigues  between 
the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  and  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
sudden  and  perfectly  unmotived  treaty  of  peace,  are 
treated  so  completely  in  the  childish  naive  tone  of  the 
ancient  chroniclers  that  they  almost  partake  of  the  comic. 
Yet  the  two  parts  into  which  the  historical  matter  is 
divided  are  more  perfectly  rounded-off  into  one  complete 
whole — inasmuch  as  Edward's  personality  and  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  give  all  the  individual  parts  their  own 
peculiar  stamp — and  the  piece  shows  far  more  historical 

*  Specially  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Shakspeare  Society  by 
BarroD  Field  in  1842. 
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earnestneM,    than    for   example   is    found    in    Gieene'i 
*  James  IV.' 

In  like  manner  'The  four  Frentises  of  London,'* one 
of  the  oldest,  perhaps  the  oldest  extant  play  of  Herjnrood, 
which  to  quote  his  own  words  had  been  written  in  hiB 
'  infancy  of  judgment  in  this  kind  of  poetry/  aeems  at 
first  sight  to  be  still  entirely  in  Greene's  style ;  the  nme 
epic  arrangement,  in  accordance  with  which  the  wonderfdl 
adventures  of  at  least  five  persons  are  treated  with  equal 
care ;  the  same  mass  of  material  consisting  more  of  events 
than  of  actions ;  the  same  kind  of  characterisation  describ- 
ing external  peculiarities  rather  than  the  internal  life  of  the 
soul ;  the  same  easy,  flowing  diction  which  only  oooasionallj 
inclines  to  bombast.  However  the  piece  in  r^ard  to  com- 
position stands  a  degree  higher  than  Greene's  dramas. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter,  by  the  fact  that  in 
him,  not  only  is  this  atmosphere,  this  general  tone  of  mind 
— which  in  Greene  has  to  supply  the  place  of  the  unity  of 
conception — the  means  of  connecting  the  whole  representa- 
tion, but  that  this  tone  of  mind,  so  to  speak,  seems  worked 
up  to  a  concrete  conception,  which,  indeed,  does  not  as 
yet,  by  any  means,  embrace  all  the  individual  parts  of  the 
whole,  but  which,  nevertheless,  by  means  of  gentle  outlines, 
gives  that  general,  and  in  itself  uncertain  tone  of  mind, 
a  peculiar  stamp.  I  mean,  that  this  piece  possesses  not 
merely  the  general,  picturesque  and  distant  fragrance 
of  a  romantic,  adventurous  and  chivalrous  life,  which 
pervades  the  whole  and  gives  it  a  certain,  general  unity 
of  character,  but  that  this  general  tone  is,  at  the  same  time, 
individualised  by  definite  thoughts,  which  are  reflected  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  four  heroes,  and  moreover  that  in  a  free, 
poetical  form  of  life — such  as  was  peculiar  to  the  chivalry 
of  the  time  of  the  crusades — moral  power,  youthful  daring, 
courage  and  strength  of  character,  necessarily  get  the 
better  of  all  adverse  circumstances  and  misfortunes.  This 
thought  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  principal  portknu 
of  the  action,  inasmuch  as  the  four  sons  of  the  exiled 
Duke  of  Bouloigne  (Bouillon),  deprived  of  their  duohy 
and  their  dignity  as  knights,  appear  in  the  first  instance 
as  apprentices  to  difiTerent  London  tradesmen,  but  in  the 

*  In  Dodsley,  Lc,  vi.  401  flf. 
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end,  after  haTing  experienced  the  most  manifold  misfor- 
tunes and  adventures,  quit  the  stage  as  victors  in  the 
first  Crusade,  and  conquerors  of  Jerusalem,  each  with  a 
crown  on  his  head,  and  their  sister  as  the  bride  of  Prince 
Tancred. 

In  a  few  other  of  Heywood's  pieces  we  meet  with  a 
similar  endeavour  to  give  Greene's  style  of  composition 
more  solidity  and  a  more  definite  character ;  I  must  add 
a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  these  so  as  to  characterise  his 
style  somewhat  more  accurately.  The  first  I  have  in 
view  is  '  The  Royal^  King  and  the  Loyall  Subject,'  which 
was  indeed  not  printed  till  1637,  but  was  doubtless  also 
one  of  Heywood's  earlier  works.*  The  main  action  in 
this  case  turns  upon  a  series  of  tests,  which  the  King  of 
England  imposes  jupon  the  obedience  and  fidelity  of 
his,  in  every  respect,  distinguished  marshal,  or,  if  it  be 
preferred,  upon  the  king's  and  his  general's  rivalry  in  love 
and  generosity.  In  this  case  also  the  separate  tests 
are  introduced  in  long  succession,  one  after  the  other, 
and  their  accumulation,  the  continual  repetition  of  the 
same  game,  which  recommences  in  the  fifth  act,  after 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  men,  is  somewhat  mono- 
tonous and  wearisome.  Here,  also,  two  difierent  actions 
proceed  one  by  the  side  of  the  other ;  in  addition  to 
the  main  action  we  have  the  story  of  Captain  Bonvile, 
w^hich  externally  stands  in  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  former.  But  internally  both  are  connected  by  a 
certain  ideal  afi&nity,  and  in  this  afiBnity  the  poet  expresses 
a  definite  intention.  For  in  the  same  way  as  the  king 
tries  his  marshal's  love  and  devotion,  Bonvile  tries  the 
fidelity  rf  his  betrothed  and  that  of  his  friends  by  represent- 
ing himself  as  having  returned  from  the  war  against  the 
inHdels,  more  a  beggar  than  a  rich  man.  And  in  the 
same  way  as  the  marshal  passes  splendidly  through  all 
trials.  Lady  Mary's  love  is  proved  to  be  genuine,  pure 
gold,  inasmuch  as  she  remains  faithful  to  her  lover 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  her  father.  This  parallel 
distinctly  intimates  the  poet's  intention  of  representing 

*  Reprinted  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1850,  in  Collier's  0.  P., 
being  a  CorUinuationf  etc.,  vi.  225  f.,  together  with  A  Wovnan  Killed 
with  Kindness. 
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the  nature  of  true  love  and  fidelity  in  two  difibrent 
subjects.  This,  however,  gives  the  composition  a  certwn 
resemblance  to  Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition ;  except 
that  the  fandamental  idea  is  not  grasped  deeply  enon^ 
to  penetrate  equally  through  all  parts ;  there  is  not  diTer- 
sity  enough  in  the  development,  and  this  conseqiieiLtiy 
produces  the  wearisome  monotony.  The  piece  is  abo 
wanting,  as  already  said,  in  external  and  real  oonneotmg 
links  between  the  two  subjects — which  Shakspeare  never 
omits  to  add — and  hence  it  falls  externally  into  two  sepa- 
rate parts. 

It  is  much  the  same  as  regards  the  second  drama,  of 
which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  Its  title  is  *  A  Woman 
E^de  (killed)  with  Kindness,*  the  third  edition  of  whidi 
appeared  in  1617.*  The  principal  theme  in  this  case  is 
the  seduction  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  (Mzb. 
Frankford)  by  a  false,  ungrateful  friend  of  her  husband, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  latter,  by  his  magnani- 
mity,  his  goodness  and  kindness,  causes  the  erring  wift 
to  feel  sudL  deep  and  desperate  remorse,  that  she  dies  ci 
sorrow.  If  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  crime  in  questkm 
is  not  sufficiently  motived  in  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
inasmuch  as  WendoU  and  Mrs.  Frankford,  although  in 
themselves  noble  natures,  fall  from  their  height  without 
any  intermediate  stages,  whereby  the  development  of  the 
action  is  rendered  somewhat  abrupt,  defective  and  unna- 
tural— if  we  leave  this  certainly  important  defect  out  of  the 
question,  it  will  be  found  that  the  theme  is  extremely  well 
worked  out.  The  diction  possesses  a  natural  grace,  fLowing 
easily  and  harmoniously,  and  tones  of  deep  and  genuine  feel- 
ing not  unfrequently  touch  the  heart  like  musia  The 
characters  are  well  contrasted  and,  in  an  animate  action, 
are  as  consistently  developed  as  correctly  drawn ;  it  is  only 
as  regards  the  delineation  of  the  more  violent  mental  emo- 
tions and  passion,  that  Heywood  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
sufficient  talent. 

In  this  case  also  there  is  again,  by  the  side  of  the  main 

action,  a  secondary  one  played  by  Sir  Francis  Acton,  Sir 

Charles  Mountford  and  his  sister.    It  is  extemallj',  BcaroAy 

at  all  linked  with  the  former,  for  the  whole  oonneotin 

♦  Beprinted  in  Dodsley,  Ix^  vii.  227  ff. 
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oonsists  merely  in  Mrs.  Frankford  being  Acton's  sister, 
and  in  her  marriage  being  made  the  cause  of  the  enmity 
between  Acton  and  Monntford.  Internally,  however,  botii 
subjects  again  exhibit  a  certain  mental  affinity ;  for  the 
aeoondary  action  likewise  turns  upon  Acton's  love  for 
Mountford's  sister  and  upon  his  attempts  to  induce  her  to 
sacrifice  her  chastity  out  of  love  for  her  brother,  whom  he 
has  ruined  and  thrown  into  a  debtor's  prison.  It  is  only 
the  end  that  is  different :  Acton  is  overcome  by  Susanna's 
devoted  sisterly  love  and  her  courageous  chastity,  so  that, 
carried  away  by  love  and  admiration,  he  pardons  her 
brother  and  offers  her  his  hand.  While,  therefore,  the 
main  action  ends  tragically,  the  secondary  action  resolves 
itself  into  joy  and  gladness  as  in  Comedy.  However,  this 
contrast  was  necessary,  in  order  to  permit  the  ruin  of 
erring,  and  the  exaltation  of  victorious,  female  virtue 
being  reflected,  and  thus  to  carry  out  the  poet's  intention. 
But  it  is  self-evident  that  this  thought  is  partly  too 
abstractedly  moral,  partly  a  mere  commonplace  which 
loses  its  effect  if — as  in  the  present  case  —  without  any 
reference  to  the  general  moral  forces,  prevailing  in  the 
state  and  nation,  it  only  represents  the  entirely  individual 
life  of  a  few  persons.  In  other  words,  the  fundamental 
thought  is  again  not  profoundly  enough  conceived,  and 
too  superficially  worked  out  to  give  the  piece  the  full  effect 
of  the  tragic,  and  that  internal  organic  unity  indispensable 
to  a  genuine  work  of  art ;  externally  at  all  events,  the 
piece  again  falls  into  two  distinct  parts.* 

Thomas  Dekher — who  is  mentioned  fifteen  times  in 
^England's  Parnassus,'  and  accordingly,  at  about  1600 
must  have  been  a  generally  known  and  acknowledged 

*  Of  the  two  pieces  which  have  become  known  through  the 
Shakespeare  Society :  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange  and  Fortune  by 
Land- and  Sea  (Edited  by  Barron  Field.  London,  1846),  the  former 
ig  an  earlier  work  of  Hey  wood's  (first  published  in  1C07)  and  composed 
quite  in  the  style  characterised  above ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  his  later  dramas  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  W.  Rowley, 
has  something  forced  in  its  whole  conception  (an  elder  brother  dis- 
inherited by  his  father,  on  account  of  a  discreditable  marriage,  and  in 
the  service  of  his  younger  brother,  is  evidently  an  unnatural  situation, 
and  offensive  to  one's  feelings),  and  already  appears  infected  by  the 
subsequent  degenerate  taste. 

T  2 
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author,  and  therefore,  must  probably  haTe  oommenoed  Uij 
IxKjtical  career  before  1590* — shows  a  great  deal  of  i 
blauco  to  Heywood  in  his  earlier  pieces,  except  1ihatlii| 
diction  possesses  more  brilliancy  and  power,  his  figiinB] 
bone  and  sinew,  and  hence,  a  more  marked  individTia%| 
his  thoughts  more  acuteness  and  precision.  His  *01d¥Qt 
tiinatus,'  for  instance,  a  piece  which  appeared  in  print  r 
1600,  but  was  upon  the  stage  as  early  as  1595,t  posaefl 
many  poetical  Ixkuties,  although  by  the  conclusion,  ^Ui] 
ends  in  a  coarse  piece  of  flattery  to  Elizabeth,  it  degenenAR] 
into  a  Court  comedy.  (This  conclusion,  however,  aocxffffiH] 
to  Henslowe*s  '  Diary,'  p.  161,  is  probably  only  a  later  j4w 
tion.)  The  description  of  the  love  of  Orleans  foi4i^ 
beautiful  Agrippina,  tho  expression  of  genuine  depibi 
feeling  in  her,  combined  with  the  characteristic  hum0V 
and  strange  freaks  of  an  excited  imagination — such  H 
are  peculiar  to  love — is  highly  successful,  so  that  Charifl 
Lamb  is  perfectly  right  in  maintaining  that  his  drawinf 
may  well  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Shakspeare's  finei 
pictures.  Moreover,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  feati0 
that '  Vice'  should  free  the  two  murderers  of  the  sons  ( 
Fortunatus  from  their  sentence  of  death,  so  as  to  leai 
them  to  the  torture  of  the  pangs  of  their  own  conscience 
The  characters  of  the  two  sons,  the  principal  heroes  of  tl 
play  —  Andelocia,  a  careless,  pleasure-seeking  fool,  ai 
Ampedo,  a  morose  hero  of  virtue,  who,  in  his  stoicisi 
despises  tho  whole  world  as  a  dark,  inapproachable  den 
vice,  whom,  however,  Virtue  herself  finally  disowns — a 
excellently  drawn.  '  Shadow,'  the  clown  of  the  piece,  is 
excellently  described.  The  language,  although  nowlie 
highly  poetical,  is  nevertheless  attractive  and  express!' 
throughout,  and  in  some  passages  possesses  a  euphon 
which  reminds  one  of  the  music  of  Shakspeares  diction ;  ev( 
the  often  far-fetched,  and  yet  in  general  extremely  appr 
priate  similes  have  something  Shakspearian  about  thei 
It  is  only  as  regards  the  composition  that  the  play  does  m 
rise  above  Hey  wood's  standpoint. 

This  piece,  indeed,  also  makes  the  attempt  to  form  tl 

*  Meres  also,  in  his  Palladis   Tamia  (1598),  and  Munday,  Chett 
and  Heywood  mention  him  among  the  better  English  dramatista. 
t  Old  PktySf  being  a  Continuation^  (tc,  ill.  107  ff. 
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exal,  fantastico-poetical  mental  state  of  life,  which  is 
ed  above  common  reality,  and  borders  upon  fairy-land, 
pervades  the  whole  piece,  into  a  concrete  funda- 
xtal  idea.  But  this  idea,  that,  for  instance,  foiiune 
r  govern  the  lives  of  men,  but  that  virtue  will  triumph 
^8U8t,  is  partly  too  general  and  abstractedly  moral,  pardy 
*  expressed  by  the  action  itself  than  by  the  allegorical 
^Ures  introduced.  Moreover,  the  play  possesses  one  of 
^ywood's  defects,  inasmuch  as  it  falls  externally  into  two 
^Jcessive  halves,  of  which  the  first  represents  the  story  of 
1  Fortunatus,  the  other  the  fate  of  Ms  sons,  more  especi- 
ly  that  of  Andelocia.  In  general,  owing  to  its  subject,  its 
lyrical  figures,  and  its  moralising  tendency,  it  stands 
}  close  to  the  medisBval  idea  of  the  drama,  and  too  far 
noved  from  the  spirit  of  modem  times  to  help  in  solving 
)  problem  in  question. 

Very  closely  allied  to  *  Fortunatus,'  but  already  freer 
m.  the  influences  of  medisBval  art — ^being  devoid  of 
igorical  figures,  devoid  of  magic  and  sorcery — is  *  Patient 
icNEdl,'  also  one  of  Dekker's  earliest  pieces,  which,  accord- 
to  Henslowe  (p.  96),  he  composed  in  conjunction  with 
3ttle  and  Haughton,  and  which  was  on  the  stage  as 
ly  as  1599,  but  not  printed  till  1603.*  It  would  prove 
excellent  example  of  his  own  and  his  fellow-workers' 
matic  talents,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
ter  of  IShakspeare's  younger  associates  endeavoured  to 
iven  the  representation  of  contrasting  subjects  by  com- 
'ison,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  certain  bond  of 
ity  through  the  contrasts  themselves,  in  so  far  as  they 
tually  promote  and  supplement  one  another — if  only 
I  old  legend  were  not  so  altogether  opposed  to  being 
ated  dramatically. 

[n  another  of  his  pieces, '  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,'  first 
nted  1636,  but  probably  also  one  of  his  earlier  works,t 
kker,  it  is  true,  gives  a  proof  of  his  talent  for  conceiving 
jtical  characters  and  situations :  Fiametta,  the  heroine 
the  play,  full  of  Italian  fire,  full  of  daring  courage  and 
Lck  decision,  has  her  name  from  her  actions ;  Angelo, 
T  lover,  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  Orleans  in  'Old  Fortu- 

Speoially  published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  London,  1841. 
Reprinted  Z.c,  iii.  13  tf. 
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natus,'  but  is  more  vigorous  and  more  energetic;  thetn 
rich  noblemen  Torrenti  and  Gentili,  who  employ  Ikir 
wealth  very  differently,  are  extremely  well  contrasted,  ni 
even   Torrenti,  although  a  libertine  and  a  spendthrift 
nevertheless  has  a  touch  of  the  poetical  in  the  energetis 
reckless  grandeur  with  which  he  indulges  in  vice;  Ui 
brother,  the  unfortunate  maritime  hero,  would  no  1m 
l)rove  a  genuinely  poetical  character,  if  it  were  more  fiilh 
developed.     However,  as  regards  composition,  thepieoea 
decidedly  inferior  to  * Fortunatus.'     It  is  in  foct  only* 
collection  of  poetical  characters  brought  into  all  kinds  d 
interesting  situations  and  relations  with  one  another;  bot 
these  various  kinds  of  threads  run  along  together  withoift 
coming  externally  into  contact;   of  a  fundamental  idei 
connecting  them  internally — a  design  in  the  texture- 
there  is  no  trace.     At  all  events  I  cannot  perceive  wlttt 
the  story  of  Torrenti  and  Gentili  has  to  do  with  the  low 
atl'airs  of  Angelo  and  Fiametta,  Tibaldo,  Alphonsina,  eta, 
nay,  even  the  latter  stand  in  no  kind  of  oonnection  ^iviiib 
one  another.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Dekker's  '  Honfiit 
Whore,*  printed  in  1604,*  a  piece  which,  according  to  Hen*- 
lowe*s '  Diary'  (p.  232),  he  wrote  in  the  same  year  in  whichit 
was  printed  in  conjunction  with  Middleton.f  Here  again  we 
meet  with  a  quantity  of  heterogeneous  subjects,  the  separate 
socines  and  cliaracters  are  in  general  rather  successful,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  an  internal  unity,  and  even  the  external 
concatenation  is  but  very  loose  and  superficial.     And  yet 
the  piece  is  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp,  in  so  far  as  it 
already  approaches   the  modem   spirit,   which   proceeded 
from  Bon  Jonson  and  his  school.     Dekker  appears  subse- 
quently to  have  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  thia 
tendency ;  even  the  second  part  of  '  The  Honest  Whore  * 
(1608)  J  shows  only  but  very  slight  differences  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  followers  of  Ben  Jonson  comprehended 
dramatic  art  and  life. 

*  Reprinted  in  Dodsley,  l.c ,  iii.  221  ff. 

t  Muldleton,  in  my  opinion,  probably  had  but  a  very  small  hand  in 
it ;  tlio  ))iece  at  lea&t  bears  the  stamp  of  Dekker's  style.  HoweTer, 
A.  Dyce  has  p^vt  n  botli  portions  of  the  piece  in  his  edition  of  Middle- 
tiin's  works  (iii.  1  ff.) 

J  I'l  Dodsley,  iii.  329  f. 
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Dekker,  from  the  very  commenoemeiit,  seems  to  have 
wavered  between  Greene's  and  Marlowe's  style.  The 
tragedy  *  Lust's  Dominion  or  the  Lascivious  Queen,'  which 
he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Bay  and  Haughton  in  the 
year  1600,*  was  long  considered  to  be  a  work  of  Marlowe's, 
and  in  fact  shows  great  affinity  to  him  both  in  spirit  and 
in  style.t  But  Marlowe,  as  remarked,  in  many  respects 
already  indicates  the  new  aspirations  and  exertions  made 
in  the  spirit  of  modem  times.  Those  of  Shakspeare's 
contemporaries  who  are  more  closely  allied  to  him,  must 
therefore  have  been  more  readily  affected  and  carried  away 
by  the  more  recent  tendency ;  their  number  may  have  in- 
cluded, among  others,  Day  and  Haughton. 

*  Compare  Chalmers  la  Dodsley,  iL  311.  Collier,  Higt.,  iii.  96. 
Henslowe's  *  Diary,*  165. 

t  It  first  appeared  in  print  in  1657,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  above- 
mentioned  edition  of  Marlowe's  works,  part  iii. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 

Transitions  to  the  Ben-Jonson  School. 

G.  Chapman,     Tk,  Middleton  and  Bowleg.    J.  ManUm  tod 

J.  Webster, 

Ahong  the  earlier  and  more  distingnished  poets  Qeorp 
Chapman  must  be  especially  mentioned  as  Marlowe's  sofr 
cesser,  by  the  side  of  Chettle.  He  was  somewhat  olds 
than  Shakspeare  (bom  in  1557,  d.  1634),  had  studied  at 
Oxford,  which  however  he  left  in  1576  or  1578  without 
having  taken  a  degree,  and  was  noted  for  his  moderation 
and  strict  morality.  In  Freeman's  epigrams  (1614)  high 
praise  is  given  to  his  originality,  his  nnaffeotecL  style  and 
the  gentle  stroke  of  his  '  inambitions  pen,'  in  i^rhich  he  is 
said  to  have  closelj'  resembled  the  grace  of  the  comic  Muse 
of  the  ancients.  Meres,  as  early  as  1598,  enumerates  him 
among  the  best  English  *  tragic  poets  ;'  Henslowe  mentions 
one  of  his  pieces  in  1595,  and  accordingly  he  mnst  have 
begun  to  write  almost  contemporaneously  with  Shakspeare, 
Hey  wood  and  Dekker.*  And  indeed  it  was  probably 
1  ragedy  that  especially  suited  his  talent  and  his  earnest 
and  strict  disposition.  This  is  evident  from  his  two  beet 
pieces :  '  The  Conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Bvron,*  and  *  The 
Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of  Byron,*  of  which  one,  at  least, 
existed  as  early  as  1602  and  was  printed  in  1609.  How- 
ever both  of  these,  and  still  more  so  his  *  Bussy  d'Ambois,' 
manifest  a  strong  inclination  to  Marlowe's  conception  of 
the  tragic ;  except  that  in  the  first  named  piece  it  more 
closely  resembles  the  mediaBval  romantic  spirit  of  the  old 
English  drama,  the  second  piece,  however,  already  appears 
affected  by  the  more  recent  spirit  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
School,  "f     In  those  earlier  works  of  his  also,  there  is  indeed 

*  See  G.  Chapman:  The  Uiad  of  Homer,  edited  by  the  Eev.  B. 
Hooper.     London,  1865,  vol.  i.  p.  iiL  f. 
t  When  Mezi^res  (^Contemporaina  et  sucoesseura  de  Shdkipeart,  p. 
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likewise  a  predominance  of  that  striving  after  what  is  giand, 
mighty  and  extraordinary,  but  still  it  is  cheeked  by  the 
laws  of  beauty  and  harmony,  and  therefore  only  testifies 
to  the  great  and  powerful  mind  of  the  poet.  In  *  Bussy 
d'Ambois,'  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  printed  in  1607,* 
this  striving  is  already  exaggerated  beyond  all  measure 
and  bounds ;  power  degenerates  into  ferocity  and  atrocity, 
severity  into  cruelty,  evil  into  devilry,  and  the  tragic 
into  the  horrible.  Moreover,  the  action  is  surrounded  by 
a  quantity  of  superfluous  additions,  which  in  themselves 
are  extremely  simple,  nay,  even  poor;  for  the  piece 
turns  merely  upon  the  amours  between  d'Ambois  and  the 
Countess  of  Montsurry,  which  are  as  rapidly  commenced  as 
discovered  by  the  husband  of  the  Countess,  and  destroyed 
by  the  death  of  the  guilty  parties.  As  regards  the  com- 
position, Chapman,  in  fact,  does  not  rise  above  Marlowe's 
standpoint.  In  like  manner  the  language,  especially  again 
in  *  Bussy  d'Ambois,'  has  much  empty  pomposity  and 
rhetorical  pathos,  only  rarely  interrupted  by  tones  of 
genuine  feeling  and  passion  ;  and  as  regards  characterisa- 
tion, there  is  no  dearth  of  those  strange  combinations,  and 
sudden  unmotived  turns,  or  rather  transformations  of  the 
characters,  which  Marlowe  is  fond  of  employing  as  levers 
to  the  action.     (For  instance,  the  confessor  of  the  countess 


213  f.  884)  places  him  completely  on  Ben  Jonson's  side,  and  thinks  that 
Chapman,  like  Jonson,  followed  the  models  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
he  endeavoured  to  raise  the  classic  drama  and  the  antique  tendency, 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  hy  a  certain  similarity  between 
Chapman's  and  Jonson's  diction,  and  the  former's  delight  in  long, 
reflecting  discourses.  As  regards  his  composition,  which  is  after  all 
the  main  point,  we  do  not,  in  his  tragedies,  meet  with  any  resemblance 
to  Ben  Jonson  and  the  classical  school,  and  only  at  a  later  period,  in  his 
comedies,  does  this  tendency  become  distinctly  apparent  F.  Boden- 
stedt,  in  his  excellent  essay,  ChapToan  in  seinem  Verhdltnias  zu 
Shakgpeare,  JaJirhuchder  Deutsch,  8hdk6.'Ge%eU,  1865,  p.  304,  very  justly 
remarKs  that,  all  that  which  is  eminent  in  his  dramas  must  bo  essentially 
attributed  to  his  great  epic  talent ;  that  his  descriptions  are  excellent, 
and  his  narratives  have  a  vivid  appearance  of  reality,  that  he  abounds 
in  beautiful  maxims  and  fine  remarks,  but  tbat  he  is  entirely  wanting 
in  all  dramatic  elasticity  as  well  as  in  the  gift  of  allowing  characters 
to  develop  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 

*  Eleprinted  in  Old  PlayBy  being  a  Continuation,  ete.f  iii  235  f. 
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apeaks,  with  the  perfect  seriousness  of  conTiotioiif  aboat 
religion  and  Christian  virtue,  but  nevertheless  plays  the 
part  of  a  pimp,  acts  as  an  exorcist,  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  Behemoth,  the  prince  of  Darkness,  and  finally  oommitB 
the  absurdity  of  playing  the  ghost  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  act,  without  accomplishing  anything.  And 
Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King  of  France,  suddenly  ohangee 
from  being  a  friend  and  admirer  of  d*Ambois'  (^ivalrovs 
and  heroic  greatness,  into  his  most  bitter  opponent  and  a 
devilish  wretch.)* 

Chapman,  in  his  comedies  (at  all  events  in  those  written 
after  1605)  enters  more  decidedly  into  the  Jonsonian  con- 
ception of  dramatic  poetry.  In  the  prologue  to  his  'All 
Fools '  (1605),t  he  indeed  complains : 

**  Yet  merely  comical  and  harmleM  jests 
(Though  ne'er  so  witty)  be  esteemed  but  toys, 
If  void  of  th'  other  satyridDs'  sauoe  f 

and  in  the  piece  itself  he  makes  his  age  the  reproach  that 
it  finds  pleasure  only  in  mockery  and  slander.  Chapman 
sets  himself  up  against  this,  but  involuntarily  falls  into  the 
same  error.  His  '  All  Fools  *  is  intended  to  represent  the 
whole  world  in  the  form  of  a  great  madhouse ;  but  his 
madmen  are  more  like  immoral,  coarse  fellows  who  look 
upon  honesty  as  stupidity,   falsehood  and  deception  as 

*  Alphonstis,  Emperor  of  Germany ,  doubtless  one  of  Chapman's  later 
works — which  was  probably  not  published  before  1622  (first  printed 
in  1654),  and  recently  re-edited  by  K.  Elze :  G.  Chapman's  Trwjedy  of 
Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,  edited  with  an  IntroducHon  antd 
Notes,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1867 — is  indeed  interesting  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  German  habits, 
customs,  and  state  institutions,  but  otherwise  an  extremely  weak 
production,  not  an  historical  drama,  but  one  of  those  bloody,  horrible 
tragedies  of  revenge,  which  Ryd's  Jeronimo  and  Marlowe's  Jew  of 
3taUa  seem  to  have  called  forth  by  the  dozen.  It  is  written  in  the 
spirit  and  style  of  tlie  new  School,  whose  main  object  was  to  riyet  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  by  a  complicated,  well  or  ill  devised  intrigue. 
It  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  first  scene  alone,  where  AlphonsuB 
causes  his  learned  secretary  to  exphiin  to  him  the  principles  of  the 
Machiavellistic  policy  (wliich  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the 
Principe) ;  these  he  notes  down  like  a  schoolboy,  but  directly  after- 
wards not  only  tears  the  paper  to  pieces  but  poisons  his  instructor,  so 
that  no  living  person  should  know  of  his  plans  and  ol)jeot8 ;  and  yet  he 
had  not  even  divulged  them  to  his  secretary. 

t  In  Dodsley,  I.e.,  iv.  109  ff. 
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xdeTemess,  and  adultery  as  a  joke ;  or  they  are  (like  Gos- 
tenzo  and  Comelio)  utterly  devoid  of  consistency  and 
character,  mere  weather-cocks  in  the  poet*s  hand.  The 
intrigue  is  well  planned,  it  is  true,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  conclusion,  is  carried  on  easily  and  cleverly.  But 
as  everything  turns  only  upon  sexual  crimes,  upon  adultery 
and  again  adultery,  the  piece  finally  seems  to  be  but  a 
detailed  satire  upon  marriage,  or  at  least  upon  all  jealous 
husbands  valuing  the  honour  of  their  wives ;  to  them  is 
offered  in  plain  words  the  comfortless  truth  that,  as  matters 
are,  infidelity  is  unavoidable  and  not  to  be  prevented  by 
jealousy.  The  prosaic  coarseness  of  this  idea  of  life,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  play,  destroys  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  piece,  the  rapid,  animated  movement  of 
the  action,  the  flowing,  clever  language,  and  the  ready  and 
usually  appropriate  wit,  which,  however,  is  but  too  mono- 
tonously  slippery. 

Chapman's  later  comedy,*  The  Widowe's Tears'  (1612),* 
is  of  a  similar  kind.  For  whereas  in  *  All  Fools '  the 
faithlessness  of  wives  forms  the  theme  and  is  drained  to 
the  very  dregs,  here  it  is  the  inconstancy  and  frivolity  of 
widows  that  is  made  the  subject  of  ridicule ;  the  lowness 
of  the  idea  of  life — according  to  which  women,  without 
exception,  are  but  the  contemptible  playthings  for  the 
commonest  sensual  desires — is  the  same  in  both  cases.  In 
both  pieces,  as  in  *Bussy  d'Ambois,'  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Ben  Jonson  School — which  reduces  the  drama 
into  a  mere  reflection  of  common  reality — is  unmistakable. 

Thomas  Middleton  and  William  Bowley — two  younger  poets 
who  wrote  much  in  conjunction — appear  to  have  pursued 
the  same  course  as  Chapman,  Marston,  Webster,  and 
others.!     The  oldest  yet  known  printed  piece  by  Middleton 

•  Dodaley,  Z.c.,  vi.  119  ff. 

t  Middleton  was  descended  from  a  good  family  and  was  bom  in 
London  abont  1570  ;  probably,  at  least,  no  earlier.  He  died  in  1627. 
It  is  possible  that  the  strange  and  fantastic  piece  entitled,  ^  The  old 
Law,*  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as  early  as  1599,  as  is  intimated  by 
a  passage  in  Act  ii.  1.  However,  according  to  the  old  piint  of  this 
drama,  belonging  to  the  year  1656,  it  was  written  by  Massinger, 
Middleton,  and  Rowley  (perhaps  only  revised  by  Massinger);  but, 
how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  Middleton  cannot,  as  Dyce  very 
justly  remarks,  by  any  means  be  decided.     See,  The  WorJes  of  Th. 
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belongs  to  the  year  1602,  the  first  written  by  Bowley,  to 
the  year  1607  ;  probably  however,  both  were  engaged  in 
composing  for  the  stage  at  even  an  earlier  date,  luddk- 
ton*s  *  Mayor  of  Quinborough,'  first  printed  in  1661,  bat 
doubtless  one  of  the  poet's  earliest  works,*  is  written 
quite  in  the  romantic,  epic  style  of  Greene's  or  Shakspeare's 
'  Pericles/  It,  in  general,  treats  of  the  same  semi-l^end- 
ary,  semi-historical  subject  described  in  *  The  'Birth  of 
Merlin,*  but  conceived  from  a  diflferent  point  of  view.  The 
latter  is  also  worked  out  in  the  same  spirit ;  hence,  if  it 
were  a  work  of  W.  Rowley's  (which,  however,  I  aa  little 
believe  as  that  Shakspeare  had  any  hand  in  it),']'  these  two 
pieces — which  are  so  much  alike — would  show  that  both 
poets  entered  their  dramatic  career  at  one  and  the  same 
point.  And  yet  both  subsequently  quitted  the  path  upon 
which  they  had  originally  started.  Middleton's  '  A  Mad 
World,  my  Masters,'  a  comedy  which  appeared  in  print  in 
1608,  J  already  wavers  in  style  and  character  between  the 
old  and  newer  schools.  The  idea  of  the  play  is  intimated  by 
the  title,  but  Middleton's  mad  world  consists  only  of  a 
rich,  good-natured,  but  vain  and  pleasure-seeking  grand- 
father— who  still  indulges  in  the  excesses  of  youth— and  of 
his  frivolous  and  dissolute  grandson,  who  imposes  upon  the 
old  man  in  all  kinds  of  amusing  ways,  and  is  himself  finally 
imposed  upon  by  a  cunning  wench,  who  has  long  acted  as 
a  courtesan,  but  marries  him  as  if  she  were  an  innocent 
and  chaste  virgin.  In  between  these  scenes,  is  the  love 
aflfair  of  a  Mr.  Penitent  Brothel  with  the  young  wife  of  an 
old  jealous  moralist;  it  stands  in  no  sort  of  connection 
with  the  principal  action,  and  is  concluded  by  the  sudden 
repentance  of  the  lover.  The  devil  (introduced  under  the 
name  of  Succubus)  tries  in  vain  to  turn  the  penitent  sinner 
from  his  better  intentions,  but  the  latter  resists  the 
temptation  and  even  leads  the  wife  back  to  the  path  of 
virtue.     This  interference  of  the  devil,  and  the  admixture 


MidcUetoUj  now  first  collected^  etc.^  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce.    London, 
1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  ix.,  xiii.,  xvi.,  xxxviii. 

*  Dyce,  Z.C.,  i.  121  ff. 

t  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  this  in  Book  IV. 

X  Dyce,  Z.C.,  ii.  826  ff. 
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of  a  serions  mdral  in  the  play — which  otherwise  appears 
bnt  a  copy  of  the  frivolous  customs  of  the  fashionable 
London  world  of  1608-^and  the  introduction  of  a  bevy  of 
witches  in  one  of  his  later  dramas,*  proves  that  Middleton, 
so  to  say,  fluctuated  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  more 
recent  times,  without  being  able  to  fill  up  the  gap  between 
them,  because  he  did  not  comprehend  either  the  old  nor  the 
new  spirit  of  the  age.  Subsequently,  however,  if  not  in 
form,  at  all  events  in  regard  to  subject,  he  went  completely 
over  to  the  newer  School  in  its  ideas  of  art  and  life. 
*  Women  Beware  ol  Women '  t  is  a  play  fall  of  immorality 
and  adultery,  murders  and  slaughter,  the  reflection  of 
common  reality  in  a  completely  demoralised  age.  The 
tragic  muse  is  here  no  longer  the  earnest,  exalted  goddess 
absorbed  in  deep  thought  and  moved  by  inward  sympathy, 
but  the  Fury  of  crime  who  visits  the  demoralised  world 
in  order  to  destroy  it,  and  herself  with  it.  The  moral  forces 
are  indeed  partly  represented  by  the  Lord  Cardinal,  but 
they  only  externally  afifect  the  dramatic  characters,  without 
actually  influencing  their  actions,  and  scarcely  find  time 
enough  to  express  a  few  religious  commonplaces  about 
eternal  punishment  in  hell  and  such  things.  We  cannot 
sympathise  with  any  of  the  persons  represented,  because 
they  are  mere  fools  and  wretches,  who  rush  past  so  rapidly 
and  in  so  unmotived  a  manner,  from  crime  to  crime,  or, 
like  Brancha,  fall  so  rapidly  from  the  height  of  pure  and 
noble  womanhood  into  the  lowest  immorality,  that  they 
do  not  seem  like  real  human  beings,  but  empty,  hideous 
masks. 

The  composition  corresponds  with  the  subject,  and  le 
evidently  incapable  of  controlling  the  multitude  of  events 
and  actions,  hence  is  somewhat  restless  and  irregular  and 
appears  defective,  forced  and  obscure.  The  catastrophe 
especially,  is  so  unintelligible,  that  one  cannot  say  with 
certainty  how  the  six-fold  murder,  with  which  the  piece 
closes,  is  brought  about.  And  yet  the  piece  is  one  of 
Middleton's  best  works  and,  as  Hazlitt  says,  is  distinguished 
by  '  a  rich  marrowy  vein  of  internal  sentiment,  and  cool 
cutting  irony  of  expression;' — still  the  language  suffers 

♦  A  tragi-comedy  called  The  Witch,  in  Dyce,  iii.  247  ff. 
t  Reprinted  in  Dyce,  iv.  514  ff. 
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from  a  certain  dr}'Ties8  and  poverty,  and  hence  may  perhapi 
be  adequate  for  describing  what  takes  place  extemallj, 
but  not  for  delineating  the  violent  emotions,  affectiau 
and  passions  which  arise  in  the  piece.  Middleton's  later 
comedies — and  comedy  was  the  principal  field  of  his  ao- 
tivity — bear  the  exact  impress  of  the  more  modem  School; 
they  are  merely  reflexes  of  the  evil  customs  and  the  low 
ideas  of  life  presented  to  him  by  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
The  best  of  these  are  again  his  earlier  ones :  *■  A  Trick  fb 
Catch  the  Old  One/  and  *  Michaelmas  Term.'  ♦  *  A  Game 
of  Chess,*  t  an  allegory — in  which  the  white  and  blade 
figures  (King,  Queen,  Knights,  Bishops,  etc.)  are  the 
characters  represented,  and  in  which  Ignatius  Loyola  and 

*  Error '  appear  in  the  Induction — is  a  sharp  satire  upon 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Gondomar,  the  Bishop  of 
Spalato,  etc.,  in  their  relation  to  the  English  court.  The 
piece  brought  punishment  upon  its  author  and  the  Eing^s 
rlayers  (who  acted  the  piece  on  the  stage), j:  and  alflo 
furnishes  a  proof  that  Middleton,  even  in  this  direction, 
followed  the  tendencies  of  the  newer  School. 

It  is  much  the  same  >vith  William  Rowley* s  later  works 
in  comparison  with  his  earlier  ones,  for  while  his  comedy, 

*  A.  New  Wonder,  A  Woman  Never  Vext '  § — by  the  in- 
genious way  and  the  fine  irony  with  which  it  eulogises 
the  virtue  of  feminine  gentleness  as  a  new  wonder, 
and  as  a  kind  of  talisman  which,  with  magic  power, 
changes  the  wildest  rakes  into  excellent  husbands,  and 
conciliates  the  most  embittered  minds — still  possesses 
something  of  the  delicate,  poetical  colouring  of  the  older 
school,  his  'Match  at  Midnight,' ||  is,  I  think,  already 
more  like  a  later  comedy  of  the  Ben  Jonson  tendency. 
For  the  latter  is  nothing  but  a  dramatised  genre-picture 
fi'om  common  life,  representing  an  old  usurer  courting  a 
young  rich  widow,  who,  however,  is  deceived  by  her  and 
his  own  jovial,  dissolute  son,  with  the  help  of  a  bawd,  a 
courtesan  and  some  other  like-minded  individuals.  The 
point  is,  that  in  the  end,  the  son  also  finds  himself  made  a 
fool  of  by  the  supposed  widow  and  her  disguised  husband. 

*  Dyce,  i.  414  f.  11.  1  ff.  t  Dyce,  iv.  302  ff. 

X  Dyce,  i.  p.  xxviii.  f.  §  Dodsley,  l.c.,  v.  235  ff. 

11  Ibid.,  vii.  299. 
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lastly,  *  The  Changeling,'*  a  tragedy  which  W.  Eowloy 
^note  in  conjunction  with  Middleton,  shows  pretty 
lanoh  the  same  conception  of  tragedy  as  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  in  Middleton's  *  Women  beware  (tf  Women/ 
The  language,  the  delineation  of  character,  and  composition 
are  also  essentially  the  same.  In  the  last  respect  it  has 
tlie  additional  defect,  that  the  love  affair  between  Antonio, 
Francisco,  and  the  wife  of  Doctor  Alibius,  stands  not  only 
in  no  connection  whatever  with  the  main  action,  but  is 
likewise  founded  upon  an  intrigue  which,  when  scarcely 
begun,  comes  to  a  standstill  in  the  middle,  and  hovers 
vagaely  in  mid-air  without  any  conclusion. 

A  similar  position,  that  is,  the  same  unfortunate  inde- 
oiBion — ^partly  leaning  to  the  Shakspearian,  partly  to  the 
Ben  Jonson  School — ^is  met  with  in  John  Marston  and  John 
WdrnteVy  whose  first  poetical  activity  coincides  with  the 
oommenoement  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  oppo- 
site tendencies.  Both  very  likely  appeared  as  dramatic 
anthers  much  about  the  same  time  as  Middleton  and 
Rowley,  hence,  in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
acoording  toHenslowe's  '  Diary  '  (p.  156)  the  former  made 
his  first  appearance  in  1599,  the  latter  in  1598.t  ^ 
talent  they,  it  is  true,  surpass  their  two  above-mentioned 
contemporaries,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  indecision, 
in  which  they  resemble  them,  appears  all  the  more 
decided.  We  must,  however,  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  circumstance,  that  Marston  was  originally 
at  personal  enmity  with  Ben  Jonson  (as  is  proved  with 
certainty  from  Jonson's  *  Poetaster  *),  and  that  even  after 
a  temporary  reconciliation — during  which,  in  1604,  he 
dedicated  his  '  Malcontent '  to  him,  and  wrote  some  lines 
in  praise  of  Jonson's  '  Sejanus ' — he,  in  1606,  again  pole- 

*  Old  Plajftt  being  a  ContiniMtion,  etc.j  iv.  225,  Dyce,  Z.c.,  iv.  204  ft 
t  At  least,  I  do  not  consider  the  play  entitled  The  Guise — which 
Henslowe  (p.  110)  mentions  under  the  date  of  Nov.  27th,  1598 — to  be 
liarlowe's  dlasta/sre  at  Paris,  but  Webster's  lost  play,  which  he 
enumerates  amonp^  the  latter's  earlier  works  in  the  dedication  to  the 
DeviTa  Law  Ckue  (1623)  under  the  title  of  The  Guise.  For  as  Henslowe, 
in  other  passages,  gives  Marlowe's  piece  its  right  name,  and  imdcr 
November  3rd,  1601,  again  expressly  mentions  The  Guise  in  con- 
nection with  Webster,  I  cannot  see  why  the  remark  in  1598  should 
not  have  likewise  applied  to  Webster's  Guise. 
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mises  against  him  vigOTonsly  in  the  introdnotion  to  his 
*  Sophonisbe.'     It  is  likewise  a  matter  of  no  importaooe 
that  Webster  seems  at  first  to  have  been  influenced  and 
to  have  ret»ived  his  poetical  training  more  from  MarloWi 
than  from  Ben  Jonson's  genius.     Nevertheless  the  spint 
of    Marston's  and  Webster's    compositions,    their    view 
of  life,  their  idea  of  dramatic  art,  their  conception  of 
tragedy,   in  short,  all  that  affects  the    mtbfeety  appean 
so  closely  allied  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ben  Jonson  School, 
that  from  this  point  of  view  both  have  to  be  oonsideied 
followers  of  the  more  recent  tendency  of  art.     On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  dramatic  dress  which  they  hang  round 
this  subject,  in  other  words  the  form  of  their  compositionB, 
has  certainly  still  a  greater  resemblance   to  the  coiine 
pursued  by  the  older  School.     In  fact,  Marston's  objert 
was,  as  he  himself  says,  *  not  to  tye  myself  to  relate  any- 
thing as  an  historian,  but  to  inlarge  everything  as  a  poet 
To  transcribe  authors,  quote    authorities,  and  translate 
Latin  prose  orations  into  English  blank  verse.'     He  sym- 
pathises as  little  as  Webster  with  Jonson's  passion  for 
the  ancient  drama  and  the  Aristotelian  rules.     In  Marston 
and  Webster,  the  form  of  their  composition,  as  well  as 
language  and  characterisation,  is  more  that  free  mode  of 
representation,  suggested  by  direct  instinct  of  feeling  and 
of  imagination,  than  ,Jonson's  style  of  writing,  which  is 
controlled  by  a  reflecting  understanding,  is  intentional  and 
full  of  tendency.     But  if  wo  examine  Marston's  *  Malcon- 
tent,' his  *  Parasitaster,  or  the  Fawn,'  '  Antonio  and  Mel- 
lida,'  among  others  ;*  or  look  more  closely  into  Webster's 
tragedy,  *  The  White  Devil,'  or  his  comedies,  '  The  Devil's 
Law  Case,'  *  A    Cure    for  a   Cuckold,'   *  Westward  Hoe,' 
'  Northward  Hoe  '  (the  second  of  which  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Rowley,  the  two  last  with  Dekker  f ),  we  shall 
find  that  in  spite  of  the  decided  superiority  of  Webster's 
talent,  the  character  of  his,  as  well  as  of  Marston's  pieces, 
almost  invariably  describes  only  common  reality  with  its 

•  Dodsley,  Z.c.,  iv.  17  ff..  and  in  the  Old  PlaySy  etc.,  il  107  ff.,  277  ff. 
Halliwoll's  Collection  of  Marston's  Works  (London,  1856)  has  ^mfo^ 
tunately  not  been  at  my  service. 

t  The  Worhs  of  J.  Webster j  now  first  collectedf  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  A- 
Dyee,  London,  1880. 
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vioes  and  weaknesses,  without  any  poetical  elevation  and 
idealisation ;  *  accordingly,  that  they  stand  opposed  to 
the  freer  form,  and  that  the  latter  therefore  only  leads 
both  poets  astray,  occasionally  into  what  is  wild,  im- 
probable, and  unnatural — of  which  many  examples  f  might 
be  given  as  proofs  in  Webster,  and  in  Marston  are  espe- 
Dially  to  be  found  in  '  Antonio  and  Mellida.*  Webster 
himself  superfluously  declares,  in  the  Address  to  the 
reader  in  his  '  White  Devil  :*  *  I  have  ever  truly  cherished 
my  good  opinion  of  other  men's  worthy  labours,  especially 
Df  that  full  and  heightened  style  of  Master  Chapman; 
the  laboured  and  understanding  works  of  Master  Jonson ; 
the  no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  both  worthily 
excellent  Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher;  and 
lastly  (without  wrong  last  to  be  named),  the  right  happy 
Emd  copious  industry  of  Master  Shakspeare,  Master  Dekker, 
and  Master  Heywood.* 

As  regards  their  comedies  (for  instance,  in  Marston's 

♦  An  exception  to  this  is  fonned  by  Webster's  Ajppius  and  Virginia. 
1.i  may  very  likely  have  been  his  best  tragedy;  but  in  ihis  C€ise, 
liistory  had  already  done  so  much  for  him  in  tiie  way  of  invention, 
"that  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do  was  skilfully  to  clothe  it  in 
-the  dramatic  garb.  No  special  effort  was  here  required  as  regards 
<xnnposition  and  delineation  of  characters;  the  main  object  was  to 
let  tne  given  action  and  the  given  characters  express  themselves  in  an 
mppropriate  form  according  to  the  whole  course  of  affairs,  and  in 
'this  respect  Webster's  energy  and  the  bold  pathetic  flight  of  his 
language — which  is  rich  in  maxims  but  inclines  rather  too  much 
'towards  bombastic  rhetoric — were  of  great  advantage.  TJie  Dutchess  of 
Jdalfij  also— wliich  after  Appius  and  Virginia  is  Webster's  best  work 
^an  excellent  translation  of  this  piece  into  German  has  been  made  by 
DBodenstedt,  Shakspeare*8  Zeitgenossen  u.  ihre  Werke) — may  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  exceptions.  Here,  at  least,  the  Duchess  and  Antouio,  the 
<2hief  characters  of  the  play,  are  really  noble  natures,  and  the  tragic 
dement,  as  in  Appius  and  Virginia,  is  more  in  the  Shakspearian 
aityle. 

t  1  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  completely  superfluous,  and 
lienoe  very  unnatural,  spectral  apparitions  in  The  White  Devil,  which 
loxX  increase  the  riotous,  chaotic  doings  of  the  piece.  In  regard  to  this 
^jragedy,  I  cannot  agree  either  with  A.  Dyce,  in  his  praise  bestowed 
xipon  it,  or  with'  Charles  Lamb's  opinion,  which  is  shared  by  Bodenstedt 
C'-Cn  i-  5  f.).  With  the  exception  of  some  scenes  which  certainly 
Knanifest  some  power  of  characterisation  and  representation,  it*  is 
"^mtten  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  later  tendency  of  dramatic  art, 
'^bich  was  approaching  its  decay. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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'  Maloontent  *),  we  find  in  both  poets  the  prevalenoe  of  a 
hpirit  of  satire  and  of  censoriousness  which,  with  prosak 
seriousness,  finds  fault  with  everything,  from  religiom 
considerations  down  to  the  smallest  tom-fooleries  about 
fashions  and  dress;  Marston's  comic  figures  also  often 
imperceptibly  become  mere  caricatures,  and  their  intention 
of  being  satirical  is,  so  to  speak,  written  on  their  faces. 
'J'he  tragic  element  generally  consists  only  in  the  evil 
which  destroys  itself ;  the  composition  is  a  series  of 
intrigues  usually  founded  upon  foul  deeds,  partly  well 
connected  externally,  but  without  internal  substance: 
the  characterisation  is,  indeed,  generally  correct,  dour 
and  precise,  but  the  delineation  is  too  shaifp  and  angular, 
the  colours  are  laid  on  too  thickly,  the  separate  figmeB 
depicted  more  like  portraits  without  any  ideal  beauty; 
the  language,  lastly,  is  that  ^)iarp  sententious  diotioDt 
coined  by  reason,  which  moves  on  more  in  acute  angles, 
than  in  the  undulating  line  of  beauty.  Even  the  aiiall 
peculiarities  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his  School  are  again  met 
with  in  both  of  these  poets.  Both,  for  instance,  are 
fonder  of  discoursing  in  those  pompous  words  and  phrases 
of  the  English  language  derived  from  the  Latin,  than 
of  employing  the  more  modest  Anglo-Saxon  ;  both  are 
fond  of  putting  Latin  sentences  into  the  mouths  of  their 
characters,  in  other  words^  they  are  fond  of  showing  off 
their  higher  culture  and  erudition;  nay,  Marston,  in 
*  Antonio  and  Mellida,'  commits  the  absurdity  of  causing 
the  two  lovers — at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  ecstacy, 
where  they  have  unexpectedly  met  each  other  again^ 
suddenly  to  express  their  joy  in  Italian  sonnets. 

I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  pass  on  without  entering 
'  upon  a  deeper  and  more  detailed  criticism  of  Webster's 
and  Marston's  dramas ;  for  from  the  preceding  explanation. 
the  reader  must  have  found  a  sufficient  confirmation  of 
what  I  maintained  above,  viz.,  that  about  the  years  1605- 
1G08  a  decided  change  must  have  taken  place  both  in  the 
taste  of  the  public,  as  well  as  in  the  ideas  of  art  and  life, 
entertained  by  the  leading  poets  of  the  day.  Chapman, 
as  we  have  seen,  complained  about  this  time  that  satire 
and  ridicule  wore  the  only  acceptable  subjects — a  com-  I 
plaint  which  evidently  leferred  chiefly  to  comedy— and   ! 
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Heywood,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  *  Challenge  for  Beauty,'  * 
obeerves  that 

'  Onr  nation, 
Already  too  much  taxt  for  imitation 
In  seeMng  to  ape  others,  cannot  qnit 
Some  of  our  poets  who  have  sinned  in  it, 
For  where  before  great  patriots,  dukes  and  kings, 
Presented  for  some  high  facinorous  things, 
Were  the  stage  subject ;  now  we  strive  to  flie 
In  their  low  pitch  who  never  could  soare  hie : 
For  now  the  common  argument  intreats 
Of  puling  lovers,  craftie  bawds  and  cheates.' 

This  observation,  which  was  obviously  meant  to  apply 
chiefly  to  tragedy,  and  which,  although  it  may  have 
direcftly  referred  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  still  no  doubt 
has  some  application  when  referred  to  the  years  after  1 606 — 
although  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  more  limited  kind. 
Ben  Jonson  himself,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  '  Volpone '  of 
the  11th  of  February,  1607,  expresses  his  indignation  that 
the  only  thing  now  to  be  heard  was  bawdry,  profanation 
and  blasphemies,  and  the  whole  looseness  of  a  language 
offensive  alike  to  God  and  man. 

Of  what  the  changes  consisted,  I  have  already  repeatedly 
intimated;  for  in  describing  more  accurately  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  earlier  School,  and  then  the  points 
of  transition  from  it  to  Ben  Jonson,  in  poets  such  as 
Chapman,  Middleton,  Eowley,  Webster  and  Marston,  I 
have  already  pointed  out  the  principal  differences  between 
the  two  Schools.  But  the  contrast  between  them  can  be 
fully  illustrated  only  by  a  detailed  characterisatidn  of 
Ben  Jonson  himself,  and  the  chief  representatives  of  his 
tendency. 

•  0,  P.  being  a  Contin.,  vi.  338 
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CHAPTEE  m. 

BEN   JONSOX   AND   HIS   SCHOOL. 

His  Life  and  Cliuracter.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  Masmger^ 

Ford  and  Field. 

Ben  Jonson  was  bom  in  Westminster,  London,  in  1573,* 
and  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman.  His  father,  how- 
ever, died  shortly  before  his  birth,  and  his  mother — ^lefk 
in  needy  cirenmstances — soon  afterwards  married  again; 
this  time  a  citizen  of  London,  a  bricklayer  by  trade.  Bat 
the  worldly  circumstances  of  his  step-father  also  were  not 
brilliant.  Ben  Jonson  attended  the  Grammar-school  of 
Westminster  at  the  expense  of  a  friend  of  his  father's, 
Camden  by  name,  and,  as  has  hitherto  been  assumed,  he  also 
studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  at  least  for  a  short 
time.  This  last  statement,  however,  is  a  mere  conjecture; 
IJrummond,  to  whom  Jonson  himself  related  the  history 
of  his  life,  knows  nothing  about  this.  But  certain  it  is 
that,  for  a  time,  he  was  a  bricklayer.  However,  he  could 
not  endure  this  low  mechanical  occupation  and,  accordingly, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  he 
became  a  soldier.  This  career  also  does  not  appear  to 
have  brought  him  any  good  luck,  or  to  have  given  him 
any  satisfaction.  At  all  events,  when  the  war  was  over, 
he  returned  home  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies.  Bis 
learning — which  was,  in  fact,  excellent  for  those  days, 
and  which  was  subsequently  recognised  by  both  univer- 
sities in  his  receiving  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. — was, 
accordingly,  acquired  by  his  own  efforts,  by  persevering, 
private  study,  which  accompanied  the  work  of  his  trade ; 
this  is  a  proof  not  only  of  his  eminent  abilities,  but  also 
of  energetic  perseverance  and  strength  of  will.  According 
to  the  general  supposition  (which,  however,  is  devoid  of 

*  Not  in  1574,  as  was  formerly  generally  supposed.  See  Notes  q/ 
B.  Jonson* 8  Conversation  with  W.  Drummond.  Lond.,  Pr.  f.  t.  Sh.  Soe. 
1842,  p.  39. 
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certain  foTindation),  lie  directed  liis  attention  to  the 
stage  as  early  as  1593,  and  was  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  actor  in  the  *  Curtain.*  His  earliest  extant 
piece  is  the  already  mentioned,  *  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour/  which,  as  he  himself  says,  was  first  performed 
in  1598,  in  the  'Globe/  It  is  possible,  nay  probable, 
that  he  wrote  for  the  stage  even  at  an  earlier  date,  at 
least  he  told  Drummond  in  1619  that  the  half  of  his 
comedies  had  not  been  printed.*  Very  probably,  these 
were  for  the  most  part  youthful  productions,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  ashamed ;  however,  as  these  works  are 
lost,  and  as  he  himself  disowns  them  by  not  incorporating 
them  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works,  which  he  him- 
self arranged,  the  starting  point  of  his  dramatic  career,  for 
us,  is  the  year  1598.t  From  that  time  till  his  death  on 
the  6th  of  August  1637,  he  wrote  eighteen  dramas,  several 
so-called  *  Court  Entertainments'  (allegories,  mixed  with 
monologues  and  dialogues),  a  great  number  of  Masques, 
— small  dramas,  interspersed  with  songs,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  modern  vaudevilles,  which  Jonson  may  be 
said  to  have  introduced  (these  are  likewise  allegorical 
subjects) — a  quantity  of  epigrams,  and  smaller  poems  of 
every  description.  In  1616,  his  learned  patron  James  I. 
appointed  him  poet  laureate,  gave  him  an  annual  income 
of  one  hundred  marks,  called  upon  him  to  satisfy  all  the 
poetical  wants  of  the  Court,  and  in  1625,  gave  him — in 
a  letter  patent — his  royal  word,  that  he  would  nominate 
him  Master  of  the  Eevels,  after  the  deaths  of  Sir  George 
Buc  and  Sir  John  Astley.  But  James  died  before  the 
place  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  these  two  gentlemen, 

*  B.  Jonson' 8  Conversation,  (fee,  p.  27. 

t  Gifford,  and  after  him  Barry  Cornwall,  in  their  already-mentioned 
editions  of  Ben  Jonson's  works,  asiiume  that  his  comedy,  The  Case  is 
Altered  (first  printed  in  1609),  is  the  oldest  of  his  extant  pieces,  and 
that  it  was  written  as  early  as  1596.  But  Gifford  himself — B.  Jonson' s 
Works,  vi.  327 — points  out  that  it  cannot  have  been  composed  till  after 
the  year  1598,  as  Ben  Jonson  there  makes  some  critical  and  satirical 
side-thrusts  at  Anthony  Munday,  because  of  his  having  been  called 
'  the  best  plotter  *  by  Meres  in  his  PaUadis  Tamia,  which  appeared  in 
1598.  With  this  argument  Gifford  defeats  himself.  Collier,  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  l.c.,  p.  clxvi.  f.,  as  clearly  proves  that  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  was  not — as  Gifford  says — performed  as  early  as  1597,  bdt 
that  it  was  first  played  in  1598. 
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and  Jonson  did  not  receive  his  appointment.  The  yeui 
between  1612  and  1625,  that  of  James's  death,  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Ben  Jonson^s  li&i 
Charles  I.,  it  is  tme,  increased  his  salary  fiom  one  himdied 
marks  to  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  he  also  received  fxaan 
the  City  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  nobles,  bat  the 
authority  he  exercised,  in  James's  time,  at  Court  and 
among  the  educated  classes,  appears  to  have  wavered  sinoe 
then,  and  to  have  gradually  decreased. 

Ben  Jonson,  as  already  said,  was  a  man  of  sound  learn- 
ing ;  he  possessed  great  shrewdness  and  an  abundanoe  of 
pertinent,  though  somewhat  heavy  wit,  but  no  delioacj  of 
feeling,  no  depth  of  sentiment,  and  still  less  creative  fanoj, 
and  accordingly,  no  flight  of  the  imagination.  He  wbi 
bom  to  be  a  critic  rather  than  a  poet,  and  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  called  the  Lessing  of  his  day,  except  that  h 
fought  for  an  erroneous,  one-sided  tendency  in  art,  not  ftr 
nature  and  originality,  but  for  artificiality  and  servile 
imitation.*  The  most  practical  sense  oontroUed  hk 
mental  activity ;  by  means  of  it  he  formed  theonM, 
speculated  and  criticised,  examined  and  considered;  and 
attacked  everything  that  resisted  his  examinatiQn,  or 
injured  him  personally  and  opposed  his  endeavonrs,  with 
a  courage  as  great  as  his  sarcasm  was  cutting.  If  m 
look  aside  from  the  attacks  upon  his  personal  cha- 
racter, the  reproaches  of  inventive  insolence,  arrc^ance, 
Kelf-praise,  flattery,  etc. — about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
which  it  is  not  our  part  to  judge — the  dispute  between 
him  and  Dekker,  as  we  have  it  in  Jonson's  *  Poetaster,' 
and  Dekker's  *  Satiromastix  or  the  Untrossing  of  the 
Humourous  Poet,'|  turns  more  upon  the  nature  and 
rights  of  Satire.  Ben  Jonson  admits  that  he  is  satiricaL 
but  maintains  that  satire  has  at  all  times  belonged 
to  the  nature  of  comedy;    Dekker,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  Of  the  originality  of  his  miod  and  character,  which  "M/Saisei 
(Predecesaeurs  et  Contemporaine  de  Sh.,  p.  194)  praises  in  him,  I  hafe 
been  able  to  discover  little  or  nothing  in  his  writings.  But  "MiSakitB 
even  contradicts  himself  when,  on  p.  201,  he  makes  the  perfeotly  ooneet 
remark  that,  **  Son  esprit  semble  dbsedepar  le  souvenir  de  aea  leetiint; 
son  erudition  lui  pr^sente  sans  cesse  des  imcu/esj  des  expreuioiu  el  dn 
idees  empruntees  a  VantiquiU," 

t  In  Hawkins,  Hi.  95  ff. 
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r^'^Hl II  lures  that  Jonson's  principal  error  was  the  inconsiderate 

^lapid  malicious  satire  which  he  directed  against  both  friends 

'^fi'ljipfi  foes,  whereby,  so  to  say,  he  had  violated  the  dramatic 

■_^  -^jwe  and  robbed  her  of  her  innocence  and  chastity.   When 

JDekker,  in  addition,  reproaches  him  with  working  heavily, 

and    of  producing    fragments  —  inasmuch  as  he  picked 

ineient  writers  to  pieces,  and  occasionally  decorated  his 

linanas  with  foreign  feathers  (*  with  jests  from  the  Temple's 

JBevels ') — these  reproaches  are  but  more  or  less  important 

secondary  features. 

Another  characteristic  feature  in  Jonson's  style  is  touched 
<ttjp(m  by  Marston,  when,  as  already  said,  he  maintains  that 
Jonson  refers  to  things  only  as  an  historian,  and  does  not 
understand  how  to  explain,  extend  and  enlarge  them  poeti- 
■Oftlly.  In  fact,  Ben  Jonson  was  the  first  to  introduce  satire 
— ^in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — into  comedy.  Earlier 
Jlnglish  dramatists,  it  is  true,  had  also  expended  their 
"wit  on  individual  occurrences,  on  absurdities  in  fashions, 
oustoms,  and  usages  of  the  time,  but  only  in  that  laughing, 
-harmless,  incidental  manner,  which  never  offends,  because 
it  regards  the  special  only  as  the  result  or  example  of  what 
is  general,  in  fact,  as  the  folly  and  perversity  in  ,human 
nature  in  general,  and  therefore,  applying  to  the  satirist 
Idmself  as  well.  Ben  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand,  depicted 
customs  and  characters  with  life-like  truth,  gave  sarcasm 
abusive  language,  and  thus  furnished  the  comic  element 
with  its  offensive  sting ;  he  ridicules,  not  only  incident- 
ally and  unwittingly,  but  intentionally  and  fully ;  he  not 
onfy  wished  to  excite  laughter,  but  to  correct  and  instruct, 
not  only  to  jest,  but  at  the  same  time  express  his  opinion 
and  contempt ;  thus  the  comic  writer  became  the  satirist. 

Satire  and  the  description  of  customs,  however,  is 
Jonson's  strong  point,  and  in  this  he  seems  occasionally  to 
have  become  personal,  but — with  the  exception  of  his  quarrel 
with  Dekker  and  Marston — ^we  can  now  scarcely  judge  of 
this,  as  we  possess  next  to  nothing  of  the  personal  rela- 
tions of  the  time ;  in  general,  however,  his  satirical  sallies 
are  of  a  more  objective  nature.  Where  he  combats  folly,. 
vice  and  senselessness,  he  forgets  his  learning,  he  warms 
up,  his  anger  gives  his  concise,  sententious  language  a 
Certain  heavy  grandeur,  everything,  diction  and  charao- 
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tfrisiitioii,  drawing  and  colouring,  light  an<^ /.  ...  ^^^^^: 
not  only  corrt'ct  and  appropriate,  but  full  ^  .,  ^F;']^^ 
energy;  in  fihort,  he  is  there  in  hie  element  HmImK  a^ 
clement  is,  in  fact,  common  reality,  life  and  '^^  i,mJ^  Kf ^,f 
they  are,  that  is,  life  and  history'  in  the  ^or^^^*^  ^^|uJ^,^  t 
ordinary  hibturian  is  wont  to  conceive  them,  as  ®^K|^K:e\u^^ 
to  the  i)oet.  His  comedies,  esi)eciall)'',  are  such  ^*^\|lT5.(5<i^^' 
pictures  of  the  time,  nay  of  the  year  in  which  they^Yi^^"^ 
written,  that  we  can,  from  them,  form  a  good  ideaot^  V^^V 
prevailing  customs,  fashions,  and  usages  in  the  diffcstf  m-V 
spheres  of  London  life.* 

Jonson  is  a  decided  realist ;  reality  in  its  entire  nakfii" 
ness,  and  represented  from  its  tiingihle  side  with  histoiicA 
fidelity,  is  to  him  truth  as  well.  Of  a  dififerent,  hi^i 
poetical  truth,  a  truth  in  the  form  of  beauty,  he  is  unoQDr 
snious,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  he  wishes  to 
represent  it  (as  in  his  Masques),  it  becomes  in  his  hands 
an  abstract  allegory.  He  cannot  connect  either  ideal  or 
human  generalities  into  an  organic  wholo  with  the  real 
and  the  individual — of  the  former  ho  has  no  poetical  oon- 
ce])tion,  with  him  it  imperceptibly  vanishes  into  a  lifeless, 
l)liil()soi)hical  idea.  But  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  indi- 
vidual, for  any  special  given  phenomenon,  he  has  a  sharp 
eye,  and  with  his  fine  t^ilent  for  observation,  he  well  knows 
how  to  ]>enetrato  into  its  most  secret  corners  and  most 
hidden  folds  ;  it  is  here  that  ho  finds  the  richest  materials 
for  his  critical  understanding  and  his  acute  judgment. 
Hence  it  is  from  this  sphere  that  he  draws  his  characters 
and  describes  them  in  sharp  outlines  with  a  firm  hand. 
But  he  is,  as  he  himself  says,  more  especially  *  the  humour- 
ous ]>oet ;'  every  one  of  his  characters,  therefore,  invariably 
exhibits  but  one  definite  and  unchangeable  species  of 
humour,  i.e.,  ea(di  appears  only  as  the  representative  of  a 
definite  species  of  man,  or  even  onl}'  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, in  whom  this  or  that  special  tendency,  this  or  that 
peculiarity,  habit,  custom — be  it  good  or  bad,  foolish  or 
wise — predominates  one-sidedly,  ])erhaps  in  a  mistaken 
striving  after  novelty  and  originality ;  ho  describes  only 
special,  rare  and  strange  characters,  with  quite  unusual 
peculiarities,  for  whom  he  invents  equally  unusual  and  in 

♦  As  Mi'ziercs,  I.e.,  203  If.,  has  done  in  a  highly  delightful  manner 
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fic^y^^ses  improbable  situations.    In  short,  lie  invariably 

^t^^^^  liis  figures  to  the  public,  only  from  one  conspicuous 

^^^•^^YvA  ^^  view,  that  is,  he  describes  them  not  as  full, 

-^^^  \i^^^^©  and  independent  persons,  but  principally  as  the 

'<  '^^i*^   ^^  ^**  poetical  tendencies.     For  this  reason  his 

^  s"  Vft^^™  generally  leave  us  cold  and  unsympathetic.     He 

^  >  -w  ^^^  full  of  intentions,  whether  it  be  to  combat  folly  and 

""  i  tt^'  Coarseness  and  vulgarity,  or  to  instruct  his  age  about 

;     Sh^  ^^®  nature  of  art,  to  impart  taste  and  judgment,  or  to 

^*iftifie  learning  and  culture,  etc. ;  he  is  more  particularly 

^er  fall  of  intention  to  gain  a  position  for  himself  and  his 

tforts.    He  is  never  able  to  forget  himself ;  wherever  we 

,^-      may  look,  we  invariably  have,  indirectly  or  directly  before 

onreyes,  Ben  Jonson  and  his  convictions,  his  age  and  his 

flUiToundings.     In  a  word,  he  was  the  representative  of 

modem  times,  of  that  mental  tendency  which  led  over  from 

the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  was,  so  to 

say,  that  half  of  Shakspeare  which  reached  into  the  future 

— ^but  in  a  striking  manner. 

His  main  strength  lay  in  his  grand  one-sidedness,  his 
talent  for  opposition,  so  to  say,  his  chemical  power  of 
dissolving  and  analysing.  He  analysed  everything,  so  as  to 
examine  it  more  thoroughly ;  he  wished  above  all  to  have 
safe  and  tangible  reasons  for  everything ;  he  wished  in  all 
cases  to  know  what  had  to  be  done  and  what  was  to  be  left 
undone ;  the  clearness  of  reflecting  self-consciousness  was  all 
he  aimed  at.   But  of  the  purely  artistic,  half-conscious,  half- 
instinctive,  yet  always  directly  creative  activity  of  mind,  he 
scarcely  possessed  as  much  as  the   first  elements,   and 
followed  it  only  against  his  will.     This  was  the  reason 
why  that  second  side  of  Shakspeare's  poetical  character — 
which,  like  the  whole  English  popular  theatre  down  to  his 
time,  was  still  turned  towards  the  Middle  Ages — was  so 
unintelligible,  and  seemed  erroneous  to  him.     This  opposi- 
tion is  either  loudly  or  gently  expressed  throughout  all  his 
works,  he  pours  forth  the  sharpest  invective  of  his  wit 
against  all  the  remains  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  not  only  againet  the  belief  in  devils,  demons  and  ghosts, 
not  only   against  witchcraft   and    sorcery,   alchemy,  and 
all  supernatural  science,  but  chivalry  also,  and  its  modern 
remains  (the  English  knights,  of  whom  King  James  created 
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a  great  number),  fanciful  love,  with  its  obstinacy  and  iii 
sensitiveness — ^in  shoii;,  everything  that  in  the  slighteii 
degree'  bordered  upon  enthusiasm,  he  pursued  with  sooni 
and  derision.  But  it  was  the  eccentric  religious  viem 
and  the  moral  severity  of  the  Puritans,  that  was  mon 
particularly  hateful  to  him ;  he  considered  these  pm 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  and  it  was  these  'whibh  he 
attacked  with  his  most  cutting  weapons.  To  hi£  realistic 
understanding,  all  that  which  lay  beyond  the  horizon 
of  tangible  reality  and  of  practical  interest,  was  to  him 
pure  nonsense.  Thus,  with  the  sword  of  his  criticiflD 
and  reflection,  he  destroyed  the  old  poetical  w^orld,  withoat 
being  able  to  build  up  a  new  one  in  its  place — a  woiid 
which  should  not  merely  be  worldly,  but  poetical  as  well 
A  mind  like  Ben  Jonson's  must  indeed  have  found 
more  pleasure  in  the  measured  and  regular  style  of  the 
antique  drama,  the  clear,  plastic  course  of  the  action,  the 
transparent,  extremely  simple  composition,  th^  contempli- 
tion  of  natural  conditions  of  time  and  space,  than  hi 
Shakspeare*s  gay  series  of  complicated  and  apparently 
irregular  poems.  In  judging  of  their  beauty  his  eye  did 
not  look  beyond  the  special ;  he  wanted  imagination  and 
depth  of  thought  to  comprehend  the  whole  as  a  w^hole,  and 
to  recognise  the  ingenious  harmony,  the  intrinsic  unity  in 
the  apparently  superfluous  variety,  and  the  order  and 
objectivity  in  the  apparently  irregular  arbitrariness.  This 
was  the  reason  of  his  maintaining,  in  reply  to  Drummond, 
that  *  Shakspeare  wanted  art.*  At  the  same  time,  finom 
the  theoretical  point  of  view,  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
introducing  law  and  rule  into  dramatic  poetry.  If 
Shakspeare  did  not  satisfy  him  in  this  respect,  the  other 
poets  of  the  earlier  school  would  naturally  satisfy  him 
still  lefts.  Ben  Jonson,  accordingly,  turned  aside  from  the 
prevailing  style  of  dramatic  art  in  the  English  popular 
theatre,  and  looked  to  the  antique  drama  for  his  models 
and  examples.  However,  it  was  not  so  much  the  tragedy 
of  ^]8chylus  or  Sophocles,  with  its  plastic  simplicity  and 
clearness,  its  lofty  religious  and  moral  earnestness,  the 
epico-idealistic  dignity  of  its  characters,  and  the  lyrical 
pathos  of  its  language,  nor  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes, 
with   its  bold  diction  and   the  grotesque  monsters  of  a 
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Ltaatdc  power  of  invention,  that  attracted  him.     Of  all 

pecnliaritieB  of  the  Greek  drama,  we  find  little  or 

ing  in  his  poems.     It  was  rather  the  Latin  authors, 

butns,  Terence,  and  Seneca,  whom  ho  more  .especially 

'^ftdlo^wed,  and  with  which  his  pieces,  at  least,  have  most 

T^OBOinblance.     But  he  even  surpasses  his  models  in  the 

•hguiiifti  jr  and  minuteness  of  his  descriptions  of  customs,  in 

'IQie  thoroughness  of  his  reflection,  in  his  satirical  sharpness, 

."Vrhereas  he  is  inferior  to  them  in  harmless  humour,  readi- 

of  joke,  finish  of  composition,  and  in  the  grace  and 

icity  of  the  representation.     In  fact  he  did  not  so  much 

over^-estimate  the  Latin  drama  on  account  of  its  poetical 

lieaxity,  as  rather  because— more  especially  in  comedy — 

%11  tiiere  seemed  to  be  so  natural,  and  so  in  accordance  with 

to  be  founded  on  definite  reasons  and  fixed  rules, 

because,  he  thought  that,  with  the  help  of  Aristotle,  he 

"^iTQiild  be  able  to  demonstrate  why  this  was  right  and  good. 

Thus,  in  one  of  his  earliest  and  one  of  his  best  *  pieces, 

*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,*  we  indeed,  at  once,  find  the , 

so-called  unity  of  time  correctly  observed;    the  whole 

addon  is  spun  out  in  the  course  of  one  day ;  the  unity  of 

plaoe  also  is  partially  adhered  to,  at  least  the  separate 

aoenes,  although  played  in  different  localities,  never  leave 

XfOfD-don.    But  as  regards  the  unity  of  action,  Ben  Jonson 

takes  as  many,  and  even  greater  liberties  than  Flautus  and 

Terence.     The  most  various  kinds  of  intrigues  run  through 

ttnd  into  one  another :  first  old  Knowell,  who  wants  to 

turn  his  son  from  his  idle,  thriftless  life,  then  Kitely  and 

liis  wife,  who  mutually  torment  each  other  with  jealousy, 

tken  the  love  intrigues  between  young  Elnowell  with  Miss 

Bridget,  etc. — all  of  these  threads  are,  it  is  true,  connected 

externally,  and  are,  so  to  say,  woven  one  into  the  other  by 

a  sly,  intriguing  servant,  who  is  the  soul  of  the  piece,  but 

of  ifUemal  unity,  the  concord  of  several  tones  on  a  single 

fundamental  note,  there  is  no  trace  whatever.     The  petty 

jealousies  of  Kitely  have  as  little  internal  community  with 

the  well-founded  anxieties  of  old  Elnowell,  as  with  the 

love  affair  of  Bridget  and  young  Knowell.     The  whole 

piece,  as  the  prologue  itself  says, 

'  shews  an  image  of  the  times 
And  sports  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes,' 
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i.e.,  it  ib  a  pretty  faithful  description  of  the  ciutoms  mi 
the  mode  of  life  in  certain  spheres  of  London  sodetr  m 
it  then  was,  but  conceived  from  its  perverse  and  ridicmoii 
side.     Every  one  of  the  characters  from  Clement,  *  the  oid 
merry  magistrate/  down  to  Cob,  the  water-carrier,  and  bk 
wife,  show  tliomselves  only  within  their  peculiar  *  hnmom' 
(hence  the  name  of  the  piece),  that  is,  everyone  represeBti 
only  a  certain  feature  in  the  picture,  a  single  specieBof 
folly  or  ridiculousness.     Hence  the  three   fools  of  the 
piece :   Captain   Bobadill,  a  cowardly  braggard,  Master 
Stephen,  a  '  country  gull,*  and  Master  Matthew,  a  *  town 
gull,'   pl&y  the  principal  parts,  although  they  take  no 
active  share  whatever  in  the  action.     For   this  reason, 
however,  the  dramatis  personce  excite  our  sympathy  as 
little  as  the  action  itself;  although  correctly  drawn  and 
successful  portraits,  they  are  too  one-sided   and  cut  too 
much  after  one  pattern ;  the  action,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
partly  too  arbitrary  and  improbable  in  its  plot  ( Brainmore's 
disguising  himself  as  an  old  soldier,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  complication,  seems  to  be  completely  unmotived),  and 
partly  devoid  of  all  poetical  and   higher  character.    At 
least,  such  mere  bantering  as  Brainmore  (with  Bredwell's 
asHistance)  carries  on  with  the  follies  of  the  other  persons, 
is  in  itself  alone  neither  poetical  nor  ingenious. 

The  satirical  element  in  this  comedy,  as  well  as  in  its 
pendant,  *  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  is  introduced 
but  in  a  very  faint  and  concealed  manner.  In  his  next 
wui  k,  however,  which  we  have  already  discussed,  *  Cynthia's 
Kevels,  or  the  Fountain  of  Self-Love'  (1600) — where, 
under  the  disguise  of  ancient  names,  but  with  constant 
hits  at  the  present,  he  describes  Court  customs  and  Court 
life,  and,  as  even  the  dedication  intimates,  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  show  that  the  Court,  in  being  the  principal 
source  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  should  improve  them, 
instead  of  encouraging  selfishness  and  vanity — his  satire 
is  already  laid  on  in  much  stronger  colours ;  at  least,  the 
courtiers  felt  themselves  aggrieved,  and  Marston  and 
Dokker  thought  tliemselves  personally  insulted  by  it 
*  The  Poetaster,  or  his  Arraignment,'  as  already  remarked, 
is  throughout  an  invective  and  satire  against  Marston  and 
Dekker,  with  an  admixture  of  sallies  against  the  earlier 
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poets  of  the  popular  theatre  in  general,  and  against  actors 
and  the  theatre  of  the  time,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  succes- 
sion  of  scenes,   in   reality  without  action  and  without 
connection.     The  scenes  between  Ovid  and  his  father,  the 
love  affair  of  the  former  and  the  fair  Julia,  their  meeting 
in  Chloe'9  house,  etc.,  seem  to  be  mere  loose  appendages 
which  flutter  away  into  space,  unfinished  and  incomplete, 
BO  that,  in  my  opinion,  Dekker's '  Satiromastix,'  although  by 
no  means  excellent,  is  nevertheless  preferable  in  this  respect. 
*  Eastward   Hoe,'   a  comedy   which  Jonson  wrote    in 
conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Marston  (printed  in  1605, 
probably,  however,  with  the  omission  or  alteration  of  all 
offensive  passages),  contained  such  bitter  attacks  against 
the  Scotch,  perhaps  also  against  the  King  himself  or  in- 
dividual statesmen,  that  James  I.  caused  the  authors  to 
be   thrown  into  prison,  and  they  narrowly  escaped  by 
sentence  and  law,  losing  their  ears  and  noses.      This 
danger  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
Ben  Jonson,  for  in  his  later  comedies,  satire  is  again  less 
prominent,  or  at  least  of  a  more  general  and  indefinite 
character.     Of  these,  his  '  Volpone  and  *  The  Alchymist ' 
axe  distinguished  above  the  others,  and  together  with 
'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour '  may  be  considered  Jonson's 
best  works.     '  Volpone,  or  the  Fox,'  which  appeared  upon 
the  stage  in  1605,  is  also  interesting,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Dedication  and  Prologue,  expresses 
his  eesthetic  principles  more  fully,  and  hence  intention 
and  development  can  be  estimated  one  by  the  other.     He 
here  not  only  declares  himself,  as  already  said,  opposed  to 
the  mischief  of  introducing  all  possible  kinds  of  coarseness 
and  wickedness  upon  the  stage,  but  also  maintains  he  has 
*  ever  trembled  to  think  toward  the  least  profaneness,  has 
loathed  the  use  of  such  foul  and  unwashed  bawdry,  as  is 
now  made  the  food  of  the  scene.'     Yet  '  Volpone '  itself 
moves  throughout  among  the  lowest  vices  and  crimes.     A 
rich  noble,  who  by  falsehoods  and  deceit  fills  his  coffers 
with  presents  extorted  from  his  legacy-hunters,  and  satisfies 
his  low  desires ;  a  villainous  parasite  who  aids  him  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  and  in  the  end  deceives  him  himself;  a 
husband  who  sells  his  own  wife  to  infamy;   attempted 
rape  and  open  perjury,  are  surely  things  not  so  very. 
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different  from  '  ribaldry'  and  '  bawdry.'  Of  what  ainil 
is  it  that,  in  the  end,  the  so-called  poetioal  jnstioe  ii 
satisfied.  The  stem  and  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  criminals  only  reconciles  the  moral  feeling  by  m- 
nulling  the  object  of  comedy  and  every  aesthetic  effiBcL 
For  as,  throughout  the  play,  we  have  before  uJi  nothing 
but  vice  and  vulgarity  and  a  couple  of  uninteresting  fodi 
(Celia  and  Bonario  are  too  much  merely  secondary  ngoreB 
to  excite  sympathy),  the  serious  conclusion  makes  the 
subject  dwindle  down  into  the  common  prosaic  moral: 
Beware  of  carrying  your  viciousness  as  far  as  deceit,  rape, 
and  perjury ! 

Ben  Jonson  is  no  better  in  keeping  his  promise  as  regards 
the  artistic  form  of  the  drama.  In  his  prologue  he  boasts 
of  presenting  an  improved  and  refined  comedy,  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  best  critics,  and  to  have  accurately 
observed  *  the  laws  of  time,  place,  and  persons.'  But  even 
if  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  mass  of  events  could 
be  compressed  into  one  day — which,  however,  would  have 
its  great  difficulties — still  the  laws  of  locality  are  observed 
only  in  so  far  as  the  scene,  although  changing  from  one 
place  to  another,  always  remains  within  the  city  of 
Venice.  And  instead  of  the  chief  aesthetic  requirement, 
unity  of  action,  Ben  Jonson  has  cunningly  substituted  the 

*  law  of  persons.'  What  he  means  by  the  latter  expression 
cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  probably  the  unity  and 
immutability  of  the  character  given  to  each  person.  This, 
certainly,  is  as  distinctly  expressed  as  strictly  observed, 
in  other  words,  every  figure  again  plays  in  rigid  consist- 
ency only  with  its  own  definite  and  individual  '  humour.' 
However,  it  is  self-evident  that  as  regards  composition  and 
the  artistic  unity  of  form,  little  or  nothing  is  thereby 
gained.     In  this  respect  the  piece  is  about  as  defective  as 

*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour'  and  his  other  already-men- 
tioned comedies.  For  even  if  all  the  various  intrigues— 
which  turn  upon  the  person  of  Vol  pone,  and  are  again 
centred  in  the  character  of  a  servant,  the  parasite  Mosca 
— were  allowed  to  be  one  action  (although  they  are  so 
only  externally),  still  the  scenes  between  Sir  Politick 
Would-be  and  Peregrine  are  neither  externally  nor  in- 
ternally  connected   with    the   main   action ;    these    two 
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parsons,  and    Nano,  Castrone,  and  Androgyno,  are   as 
'oninteiestiDg  as  they  are  superflnons. 

The  external  nnity  of  locality,  time  and  action  seems 
to  be  most  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  *  Alchymist '  (1610). 
Here  also  it  is  indeed  scarcely  credible  that  the  space  of 
m  single  day  should  be  sufficient  to  include  the  mass  of 
events,  and  yet  it  is,  no  doubt,  at  least  conceivable.  The 
place  changes  merely  between  the  different  rooms  of  one 
and  the  same  house,  it  is  only  in  the  last  act  that  one 
scene  is  enacted  in  the  street  before  the  house.  Nay, 
even  the  unity  of  action  is  preserved,  in  so  far  as  it 
consists  only  of  a  succession  of  impositions  and  knavish 
tricks,  by  which  a  number  of  fools  and  blockheads,  each 
in  his  own  way,  are  cheated  out  of  their  money  and 
possessions.  However,  when  more  carefully  examined, 
this  mere  succession  is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
actions  and  intrigues  which,  being  without  a  centre, 
without  internal  unity,  are  held  together  merely  by  the 
prosaic  idea  of  deceit.  The  whole  is  again  a  picture  from 
real  life,  exhibiting  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  time : 
the  superstition  and  the  credulity  with  which  persons  of 
all  ranks  continued  to  allow  themselves  to  be  made  fools 
of  by  wonder-working  imposters  of  all  kinds ;  it  is  thus 
an  attack  upon  the  remains  of  the  mediseval  belief  in 
ghosts,  fairies,  alchemy  and  magic  arts.  Otherwise  the 
play  moves  in  the  same  sphere  as '  Volpone ' :  the  alchymist 
is  a  cunning  vagrant,  he  together  with  Jeremy  (Face), 
the  butler,  and  Dol  Common,  a  courtesan,  play  the  chief 
parts.  All  the  other  characters,  with  the  exception  of 
Pertinax  Surly  and  Lovewitt  (who  again  are  but  secondary 
figures),  exhibit  such  a  vulgar  disposition,  or  a  foolishness 
so  devoid  of  mind  and  heart,  and  again  are  so  one-sided — 
each  being  characterised  only  by  his  or  her  special 
'humour* — that  they  glide  past  our  interest  like  mere 
masks.  Even  the  Puritans  (Ananias  and  Tribulation 
Wholesome),  whom  Ben  Jonson  introduces  among  the  de- 
ceived children  of  the  world  by  way  of  contrast,  are 
ordinary  hypocrites  and  blockheads,  although  he  had  a 
good  opportunity  for  giving  his  play  a  higher  psychological 
interest  by  pointing  out  how  closely  fanatical  faith  and 
common  superstition  border  upon  one  another.     The  con- 
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elusion  also,  is  in  the  highest  degree  nnsatisfactory  and 
unpoetical.  In  contrast  to  *  Yolpone/  the  principal  ageot 
of  falsehood  and  deception — and  thus  of  the  whole  actioB 
— is  the  butler  Jeremy,  who  in  this  case  is  pardoned  and 
his  two  accomplices  helped  to  escape ;  nay,  Lovewitt,  hk 
master,  even  approves  of  his  rascally  tricks,  and  in  the 
end  draws  every  advantage  from  them.  This  is  a  new 
piece  of  vulgarity  which  cannot  be  excused  by  pretended 
love  of  drollery  and  wit ;  for  low  imposition,  bawdry  and 
rai)e  are,  in  themselves,  neither  witty  nor  droll,  and  the 
goddess  of  beauty  and  art  can  forgive  all,  but  not  vulgar 
ugliness  or  ugly  vulgarity. 

Nevertheless  *  Volpoiie  *  and  '  The  AlchjTnist '  are  favour- 
ably distinguished  by  interesting  complication  and  an  un- 
expected solution  of  the  plot,  by  animation  and  the  rapid 
luovement  of  the  action,  as  well  as  by  clever  dialogue.  In 
his  other  comedies— although  as  regards  delineation  of 
character,  composition  and  poetical  substance  they  stand 
no  higher — Jonson  often  becomes  heartily  tedious,  and 
wearies  the  most  patient  mind  with  the  long  pedantic 
speeches  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters,  with 
the  lagging  course  of  the  action  and  the  number  of  super- 
fluous and  uninteresting  secondary  figures,  who  serve 
only  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  action. 

Although,  as  already  said,  the  satire  in  all  of  these 
pieces  is,  so  to  say,  concealed  behind  the  general  t^ignifi- 
cance  of  the  subject,  still  the  conception  of  the  comic, 
upon  which  they  are  founded,  agrees  with  the  nature  of 
sfitire ;  we  find  in  all  cases  the  vices,  follies  and  ])erver- 
sities  of  the  age,  not  merely  represented  in  the  form  of 
the  laughable,  and  in  the  direct  contradiction  by  which 
they  annul  themselves,  but,  as  it  were,  drawn  before 
justice  and  derided,  condemned  and  pilloried  for  the  im- 
provement of  others.  Still  it  certainly  is  wit  which 
instructs  the  law-suit,  and  rules  the  proceedings  of  the 
magistrate  and  the  beadle,  and  moreover  the  sentence  is 
generally  just ;  but  mere  wit  is  in  itself  as  little  poetical 
as  moral  justice  or  a  sentence  of  punishment  and  its 
execution.  The  fault  is  that  the  comic  element  docs  not 
lie  in  the  object  itself  and  in  its  representation,  but  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  by  others,  in  the  jokes 
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made  at  its  expense,  and  in  the  contempt  and  derision 
which  is  poured  over  it.  Ben  Jonson  produces  his  comic 
B£Eeot  by  the  wit  of  a  reflecting  intellect  which  has  its 
object  before  it  externally,  and  quizzes  it,  not  by  the  wit  of 
A  creative  imagination  which  makes  the  object  itself  witty 
and  appear  comic.  The  prosaic  seriousness  of  the  critic, 
accordingly,  breaks,  out  everywhere  and  always  destroys 
the  poetical  illusion  which  is  called  forth  by  the  cleverly 
managed  dramatic  form.  We  leave  the  drama  in  a  tho- 
roughly prosaic  mood  of  contempt  or  of  indifference 
towards  "fiie  degraded  world,  and  with  the  equally  prosaic 
conflolat^on  that  we  ourselves,  after  all,  are  somewhat 
better,  and  that  vice  and  folly  still  invariably  meet  with 
their  own  punishment. 

As  regards  Ben  Jonson's  conception  of  tragedy,  the  very 
eabjocts  which  he  selected  for  his  two  tragedies  are  in  the 
highest  degree  characteristic.     The  one  treats  of  the  fall 
of    Sejanus,   the    other  of   the    conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
^Sejanus,  his  Fall*  (1603),  is  justly  considered  the  better 
c£  the  two ;  for  he  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  story 
of  the  notorious  favourite  of  Tiberius,  of  the  tyrant  him- 
self, and  of  the  cunning  manner  in  which  the  latter  made 
■a   slave  of  fallen  Rome.     But  it  is  merely  dramatised 
history,  or  rather  history  in  dialogue,  an  exact  account  of 
what  is  given  in  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
with  genuine  quotations  below  the  text,  and  faithful  trans- 
lations of  passages  from  Tacitus,  Plutarch  and  Suetonius  in 
the  text.     But  mere  history  is  not  poetical ;  it  does,  indeed, 
in   all  cases  contain  poetical   matter,   but  its  treasurer 
cannot  be  pocketed  without  some  trouble,  and  just  as 
the  earth  conceals  within  her  dark  lap  the  precious  gold 
in    its    yet  rough,   impure  and   formless  state,    so   the 
poet  has  first  to  bring  forth  his  treasures,  to  melt  them  and 
to  pour  them  into  the  form  of  poetry.     Or  is  it  to  be  con- 
sidered poetical  in  Ben  Jonson  when,  in  dry  succession,  he 
introduces  all  the  horrors  of  the  tyranny  of  a  Tiberius, 
and  all  the  foul  deeds  of  a  Sejanus?     Is  it  a  poetical 
sight  to    see    the    exalted,   but    passive    and    impotent 
virtues  of  a  Silius,  Sabinus,  and  Cremutius  Cordus  fall  under 
the    executioner's    axe  like  lambs?      Can  it    poetically 
elevate  our  feelings,  or  even  merely  excite  our  sympathy, 
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that  in  the  end  the  wretched  favourite  and  the  still  mare 
wretched  tyrant  are,  as  it  were,  tripped  up  by  the  heeb, 
and  that  the  hideous  Colossus,  bloated  by  vice  and  crime, 
should  be  brought  to  ruin  ?  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
subject,  such  a  conception  of  history  must  necessarily 
destroy  all  artistic  motives,  all  fineness  of  characterisation, 
all  force  of  diction. 

We  do  not  undervalue  Ben  Jonson's  good  intention;  he 
wished,  on  the  one  hand  to  oppose  the  inadmissible  liberties 
and  arbitrary  disfigurements,  with  which  most  of  the  poets 
of  the  day  treated  historical  subjects ;  on  the  other  nand, 
he  wished  to  contrast  an  intelligible,  systematic  and  well- 
arranged  drama,  as  regards  form,  with  the  extravagant 
and  irregular  productions  of  an  unbridled  imagination, 
such  as  still  monopolised  the  stage.  But  his  prosaic  idea 
of  the  nature  of  dramatic  poetry,  his  equally  prosaic  con- 
ceptions of  tragedy  and  his  mistaken  zeal  for  the  antique 
form  of  the  drama,  misguided  him  in  the  choice  and  in 
the  treatment  of  his  subjects.  As  he  thought  the  drama 
ought  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  real  life,  he  not  only 
l>elieved  that  there  should  not,  in  any  feature,  be  a  devia- 
tion from  history,  but  also  that  no  feature  should  be  added, 
and  not  only  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
subject,  but  that  the  form  should  remain  unchanged. 
And  as  with  him,  the  tragic  element  was  but  the  dramatic 
(embodiment  of  the  chastising  Nemesis,  or  of  blind  fate 
.sending  death  and  destniction,  he  considered  the  represen- 
tation of  great  historical  crimes  and  their  punishment  to 
be  the  best  tragic  subjects. 

As  regards  form,  lastly,  he  here  disregards  the  Aris- 
totelian rules  even  more  than  in  most  of  his  comedies, 
in  so  far  as  the  unity  of  time  is  not  attended  to.  and 
tlio  uirity  of  place  and  action  is  no  more  strictly  observed 
tlian  in  his  comedies.  He  expressly  excuses  himself  for 
this  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Sejanus,'  owing  to  the  stnb- 
l)oniness  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessary  regard  for 
his  public,  which,  he  says,  kept  him  from  furnishing 
liis  piece  with  choruses  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
However,  there  was  no  need  of  any  such  excuse,  for  the 
dramatic  form  is  essentially  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  in  all 
of  his  other  pieces.     The  rational,  systematic  order,  of 
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irliich  he  delights  to  boast,  consists,  in  fact,  merely  in 
fclie  chronological  arrangement  of  the  more  important 
Eetcts  concerning  the  person  of  Sejanus,  thus  in  the  direct 
Donnection  of  all  individual  parts  of  the  action,  with  the 
character  and  the  fortunes  of  his  hero.  The  latter  forms 
the  centre  upon  which  everything  turns,  all  other  relations, 
all  the  other  characters  are  developed  only  iii  so  far  as 
ihey  affect  Sejanus's  sphere  of  life,  in  other  words,  all  the 
other  persons,  Tiberius  not  excepted,  are  devoid  of  all 
independent  significance,  are  purely  secondary  figures, 
who  appear  on  the  stage  and  again  vanish  without  leaving 
a  trace  of  their  existence,  according  as  Sejanus's  constel- 
lation affects  or  has  passed  by  them.  And  as  of  these 
more  or  less  secondary  persons  there  are  no  fewer  than 
thirty-three,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  many  of  the 
floenes  of  the  play  are  wanting  in  lively  interest,  especially 
as  Sejanus  himself  is  incapable  of  winning  any  great 
flrympathy,  and  Ben  Jonson's  mode  of  delineating  charac- 
ters always  shows  us  but  some  special  side,  no  full,  com- 
plete men.  At  all  events  this  unity  of  form  is  not  organic, 
or  dramatic^  is  no  unity  of  action,  but  biographical, 
mechanical  and  prosaic ;  the  centre,  as  such,  illuminated 
on  one  side  by  the  darkening  of  all  the  radii  together 
-with  the  periphery,  is  indeed  a  unity,  but  simply  a  dry, 
mathematical  unity. 

In  'Catiline,  his  Conspiracy'  (1611),  Ben  Jonson,  it  is 
true,  treats  the  historical  subject  somewhat  more  freely, 
and  the  first  two  acts  consequently  possess  somewhat  more 
dramatic  life ;  moreover,  the  rest  of  the  characters — at 
least  the  principal  persons — are  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dently contrasted  with  the  hero,  they  have  their  own  sphere 
of  life,  and  hence  claim  our  interest  in  a  higher  degree. 
But  to  make  up  for  this,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
act,  the  action  lags  on  in  long  speeches  (partly  transla- 
tions from  Sallust,  Cicero,  etc.),  without  moving  from 
the  spot ;  and  as  these,  in  themselves,  have  no  ideal  con- 
nection, the  unity  of  place  and  time  is  no  better  observed 
than  in  '  Sejanus ; '  in  the  last  act  the  scene  changes 
geveral  times  between  Bome  and  Fiesole,  and  as  even  the 
above-mentioned  mathematical  unity  is  wanting,  the  piece 
is  devoid  of  any  formal  unity,  if  it  is  not  found  in  the  one 
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fact,  that  the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Catiline  forms  the 
substance  of  the  whole  representation.  Otherwise  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  the  conception  of  the  tragic,  com* 
position,  delineation  of  character  and  language  are  668^* 
tially  the  same  as  in  '  Sejanus.'  However,  we  are  wilhng 
to  admit  that  both  tragedies  are  especially  distinguished 
by  that  *  gravity  and  height  of  elocution,  fulness  and 
frequency  of  sentence,*  of  which  Ben  Jonson  boasts:  it 
also  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  '  dignity  of  persoM,' 
but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  Ben  Jonson  uses  the 
words.  Yet  *  Catiline  *  is  specially  interesting,  only,  becaiwe 
Ben  Jonson  has  here  actually  made  the  attempt  of  re- 
introducing the  chorus  of  ancient  tragedy,  which  seems  to 
have  disappeared  from  the  English  stage  since  those 
first  attempts  of  the  antique  tendency  in  the  domain  of 
tragedy.  Every  act,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth, 
closes  with  a  speech  from  the  '  chorus,*  in  rhymed  stropheB 
of  a  lyrical  character,  with  general  observations,  opiniew 
and  wishes.  Nothing,  however,  shows  more  plainly  thai 
these  inappropriate  choral  chants,  which  are  mere  external 
appendages  and  disturb  the  whole  illusion,  how  little 
Jonson  comprehended  ancient  tragedy,  and  how  far  the 
latter,  in  its  inmost  spirit  and  nature,  is  removed  fiom 
his  tragedies.* 

*  Mt'zieres  (I.e.),  as  a  Frenchman,  and  in  the  interest  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  so-called  classic  French  drama,  regards  Ben  Jonson 
and  his  style  from  the  most  favourable  point  of  view;  but  in  all 
essential  points  he  nevertheless  so  fully  agrees  with  the  characteris- 
ation and  judgment  I  gave — not  only  of  Ben  Jonson,  but  of' all  the 
other  predect  ssors  and  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare — in  the  second 
edition  of  this  work,  and  which  I  have  here  repeated  with  but  some 
improvements  of  expression,  that  my  aesthetico-oritical  principles  have 
only  been  confirmed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BEN-JONSON  SCHOOL — Continued. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford  and  Field, 

Ben  Jonson's  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  dramatic  poetry, 
his  conception  of  tragedy,  his  idea  of  comedy,  his  whole 
view  of  life  with  its  rational  realism,  we  again  meet  with 
in  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  Field,  and  all  the 
younger  dramatists  from  1605  to  1642.  I  do  not  mean  to 
gay  that  these  poets  acknowledged  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  as 
their  lord  and  master,  or  that  they  exclusively  took  him  as 
their  model,  imitated  his  style,  or  adopted  his  peculiarities 
(it  is  only  Beaumont's  '  Woinan  Hater '  and  *  The  Nice 
Y  alour  or  the  Passionate  Madman  *  that  are  decided  imita- 
tions of  Ben  Jonson).  On  the  contrary,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  in 
poetical  talent,  far  surpassed  Ben  Jonson's  more  critical  than 
poetical  mind.  And  even  though  Beaumont,  in  his  eminent 
acuteness  of  intellect,  and  his  prevailing  vindication  of 
criticism  and  reflection,  closely  resembled  his  friend  Ben 
Jonson,  still  Fletcher's  poetical  talent  stood  nearer  Shak- 
tspeare  than  Ben  Jonson,  and  Massinger  stood  at  least  as 
near  the  one  as  the  other.  My  reason  for  having  classed 
these  dramatists  under  the  collective  name  of  the  Ben- 
Jonson  School  is,  on  the  one  hand,  because  Ben  Jonson  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  new  conception  and  mode  of 
treating  the  drama,  the  first,  intentionally  to  exclude  the 
still  remaining  elements  of  the  mediaeval  formation  of  art, 
and  thus,  the  first  to  break  the  threads  of  the  hitherto  ever 
progressive  development  of  the  drama;  the  first  to  raise  the 
fundamental  features  of  the  new  view  of  art  and  life — 
called  the  *  Eenaissance  * — to  constitutive  elements  of 
dramatic  poetry;  the  first  to  make  the  drama  the  mere 
image    of   reality,   in   short,   the    first    to  introduce  the 
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complete  traiuifiinnatioii  of  the  diama,  "boQi  «a  nmk^ 
snbjeot  and  form ;  an.  the  other  hand,  beoanae,  in  Bn^paA: 
it  was  chiefly  the  above  mentioned  poets,  who,  hy  Urn] 
great  talent  for  the  new  view  of  art  and  life,  first,  if  «i 
may  so  speak,  acquired  the  franchise  in  the  domain  ft] 
poetry.*  For,  in  reality,  what  was  wanting  in  Bsamaosi 
rletoher,  and  Massinger,  was  only  the  inner  centre  m1 
the  point  of  gravitation  of  idl  art,  that  fine  and  inftJTiMi 
sense  of  beauty  which,  in  all  cases,  knows  how  to  hit  fti 
right  medium,  to  place  all  the  individual  qnalities  lU 
constitute  the  poet,  as  well  as  all  the  dementa  of  poebr 
itself,  in  harmony  among  one  another,  to  balance  them  im 
one  another,  and  to  put  them  in  the  right  relation  with  that 
common  object.  The  several  gifts — acnteness  of  jadaaaai^ 
readiness  and  Mness  of  wit,  bddness  of  invention,  ^^i«—*«^ 
ddineation  of  character,  susceptibility  of  feeling,  pathoi  d 
emotion  and  of  passion,  purity  andpower  of  exptemSxm  h 
all  the  tones  of  language,  from  Fletcher's  t^^^nm  anft 
fluency  of  conversation,  through  Beaumont's  diakotk 
acuteness  of  reflection,  up  to  Massinger^s  overpowering 
rhetoric  of  the  tragic  pathos — all  these  several  gifts  they 
possessed  in  a  more  or  less  high  degree,  so  that  in  one 
or  other  respect,  they  can  be  placed  by  the  aide  of  Shak- 
speare.  But  these  talents  were,  so  to  speak,  scattered, 
that  is,  had  no  solidity  or  connection,  and  those  who 
possessed  them  were  unable  to  make  the  right  use  of 
them;  partly  because  none  of  them  possessed  all  in  an 
equal  degree,  partly  because  in  creative  power  of  imagina- 
tion, in  greatcess  of  mind,  in  power  and  fulness  of  poetioal 
ideas,  they  stood  as  far  below  Shakspeare,  as  their  general 
conception  of  art  and  life  was  more  one-sided,  more  super- 
ficial, and  more  unpoetic  than  Shakspeare*s  profound  view; 
which  embraced  both  mediseval  and  modem  times. 

*  WheD  M^zibres  (Contemporaina  est  tuceesaeun  de  8h.  pp.  25  ff^  807 
ff.)  classes  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  with  Shakspeare  instead  of  with 
Ben  Jonson,  and  calls  them  Shakspeare's  successors,  he  has  overlooked, 
or  not  sufficiently  estimated  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  eztenal 
similarities  of  style,  all  the  essential  elements  of  dramatic  poetiy,  thttr 
idea  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  their  mode  of  characterisation,  their  choke 
of  subject,  motive  and  object  of  their  representation — in  short,  that  tbe 
spirit  and  character  of  their  compositions  differ  as  widely  than  Shak" 
speare  as  they  resemble  Ben  Jonson. 
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It  would  lead  me  too  far,  were  I  to  characterise  these 
poets  more  in  detail.  I  must  content  myself  with — as  far 
as  necessary — establishing  my  judgment  by  some  general 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  best  of  their  works,  and  with  point- 
ing out  the  affinity  of  their  idea  of  art  and  dramatic 
style  with  Ben  Jonson's.  Francis  Beaumont  (bom  1586,  d. 
1615),  and  John  Fletcher  ([bom  1676,  d.  1625),  belonged  to 
the  higher  ranks  of  English  society,  the  former  to  the  old 
family  of  Beaumont  of  Gracedieu  in  Leicestershire ;  the 
latter  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
subsequently  of  Worcester,  and  after  1593  of  London,  and 
both  had  studied  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.*  Their 
more  refined  social  culture  was  not  without  its  influence 
upon  their  poetical  works,  which,  as  is  well  known,  they  for 
the  most  part  composed  conjointly.  Their  dramas  not  only 
give  the  tone  of  conversation  of  the  higher  ranks  in  a  more 
natural  and  correct  manner  than  those  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  associates,  but  are  also  not  so  fuU  of  low  obscenities  of  the 
coarsest  description,  such  as  are  exhibited  undisguisedly  and 
barefacedly  in  the  later  pieces  of  W.  Eowley,  Middleton, 
and  most  of  the  younger  poets,  and  compared  with  which 
Shakspeare*s  Muse — which  is  frequently  accused  of  the  same 
offence — appears  chaste  and  pure.  And  yet  they  show  that 
same  characteristic  tendency  which  we  meet  with  in  Ben 
Jonson,  Chapman,  Dekker,  Marsfon  and  Webster's  works, 
of  making  low  vices  and  crimes  the  main  subjects  of  their 
pieces.  Thus  the  action  in  *  The  Maid*s  Tragedy  *  turns 
upon  the  adulterous  relation  between  the  King  and 
£!vadne  whom  he  has  seduced,  and  upon  Amintor's  in- 
fidelity towards  Aspatia ;  in  *  The  Double  Marriage '  upon 
the  non-compliance  of  the  marriage  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
twice  loved  and  married  Virolet,  about  which  his  second 
consort,  the  otherwise  noble  character  of  Martia,  breaks  out 
into  such  a  state  of  hatred  and  rage,  that  she  throws  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Tyrant  Ferrand,  and  becomes  his 
mistress;  in  *The  False  One'  the  action  turns  upon  the 
weak-minded  Ptolemy's  base  betrayal  of  his  friend  and 
patron   Pompey,  and   upon   CsBsar's   carnal  love   for  the 

*  See  preface  to  the  edition  of  1711  in  the  Works  of  Francis  Beau- 
mont and  John  Fletcher.  With  notes,  etc.,  by  Theobald,  Seward,  and 
BjmpBon.    Vol.  i.,  London,  1750. 
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beAutifnl  Gleoptra ;  in  *  The  Bloody  BroOiflr;  t^ 

tery  and  fratnoide ;  in  *  Fhilaator,  or  Lore  lies  a^ 

upon  the  immoral  relation  between  tbe  'Pxiaoem 

and  her  page,  of  which  ahe  is  aoooaed  Jbr  Biegni  ^  ^^^^. 

herself  oan^t  in  the  bedroom  of  Prince  Fnaxamon;  ^^Kl"^ 

'  King  and  no  King,'  npon  the  paasionate  lore  be^mrM^^^^^ 

who  are  supposed  to  oe  brother  and  nster,  and 

every  moment  threatens  to  become  incest ;  in  *  The 

of  Malta,'  upon  Mountferrat's  attempt  to  seduce  the 

minded  Oriana  by  cunning  and  feroe»  etc. 

These  pieces  are  justly  regarded  as  the  best  of  1hoB6 
gedies  wMch  the  two  poets  composed  conjointly.   Ths  tkni 
mst-named  plays,  among  which  we  m^  aJao  class  aiuAii 
of  Fletcher's  works, '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmcm'  (in  whkk^ 
as  already  remarked,  Shakspeare  issaid  to  haye  had  ahsnft] 
are  indeed,  in  realily  neither  tragic  nor  comic,  but  belangili 
ike  great  class  of  dramas  which  were  at  that  time  oauBl 
tragi-comedies ;  they  are  not  tragedies,  for  they  want  ths 
tragic  catastrophe,  and  they  cannot  be  regazded'aa  oonuffiei; . 
because  they  not  only  lack  the  comic  substanoe,  but  ilu 
the  form  and  style  of  comedy.    On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, they  seem  closely  to  resemble  the  four  first-mentioned 
plays,  which  are  expressly  called  tragedies,  in  so  fax  as  in 
the  latter  the  tragic  element  consists  only  in  the  fact  that 
moral  worthlessness  or  low  crime,  which  triumph  over 
virtue  and  magnanimity,  in  the  end  find  their  bloodj 
punishment. 

lliis  is  the  general  idea  of  tragedy,  invariably  met  with  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  various  modifications.  Some 
of  their  pieces,  for  instance  the  two  most  excellent  of 
the  above  four,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  all  their 
tragedies,  *  The  Tragedy  of  Valentinian,'  and  *  The  Maid's 
Tragedy,'  are  only  apparently  an  exception  to  this.  For  it 
in  the  first  case  Maximus,  and  in  the  second,  Evadne  or 
Amintor,  could  be  regarded  as  the  bearers  of  the  tragic 
pathos,  then,  in  both  pieces,  the  idea  of  the  tragic  womd 
certainly  rise  to  about  the  same  level  as  Shakspeare's  idea. 
But  Amintor  and  Maximus  are  treated  precisely  as  mere 
secondary  figures,  and  Evadne  —  who,  moreover,  with 
Melantius,  the  actual  centre  of  the  tragic  pathos,  also  dis- 
appears into  the  background — seems  at  first  sa  impudent 
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and  insolent  in  her  dishonour,  and  is  only  subsequently, 
by  Melantius,  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  her  disgrace, 
that  for  this  reason  alone  she  dannot  be  considered  the 
representative  of  the  higher  idea  of  the  tragic:  Melan- 
tius, lastly,  although  the  soul  of  the  action,  is  excluded 
from  the  tragic  catastrophe.  According  to  this,  how- 
ever, only  Valentinian  and  the  King  of  Ehodes  can  be 
regarded  as  the  heroes  of  the  two  tragedies ;  the  former  is 
the  poor  imitation  of  a  Nero  or  Tiberius,  the  latter  a 
reckless  libertine ;  their  downfall,  therefore,  excites  in  us 
as  little  tragic  emotion  as  the  death  of  the  childish  and 
weak-minded  Ptolemy,  or  that  of  the  worthless  Septimiis 
and  Photinus  in  *  The  False  One,'  or  the  murder  of  the 
bloody  tyrant  Ferrand  in  '  The  Double  Marriage.'  For 
the  Nemesis  of  the  crime — let  the  latter  be  ever  so  great, 
and  the  punishment  ever  so  bloody — is  in  itself  neither 
tragic  nor  even  poetical.  Accordingly,  we  can  at  most 
say,  that  somfe  of  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's  tragedies 
border  closely  upon  the  true  idea  of  tragedy,  in  so  far 
as  the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  who  has  to  play 
the  part  of  the  hero,  seems,  by  his  own  weakness,  also  to 
involve  the  downfall  of  what  is  noble,  great  and  beautiful. 
Their  idea  of  tragedy  stands  in  so  close  a  relation  to 
their  conception  of  comedy,  that  both,  as  it  were,  differ  only 
quantitatively  from  each  other.  As  in  the  former  case,  vice 
and  crime  are  here  also  overtaken  by  the  serious  punish- 
ment of  justice,  and  come  to  a  bloody  end,  in  the  latter 
it  is  the  lesser  failings,  moral  weaknesses,  follies  and  per- 
versities, that  meet  with  the  censure  of  scorn  and  derision ; 
it  is  these  failings  which  morally  and  poetically  ruin  the 
bearers  of  the  comic  pathos.  This  explains  the  fact  that, 
apart  from  the  above-mentioned  tragi-comedies,  many 
other  pieces  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  also  wander  about 
on  the  borders  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  without 
being  able  to  find  their  way  into  either  domain.  However, 
the  satirical  tendency,  which  in  Ben  Jonson  lurks  in  the 
background,  does,  it  is  true,  but  rarely  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  is  never  directed  against  persons,  but  invariably 
against  the  thing,  against  some  folly  or  bad  habit ;  thus, 
for  instance  in  '  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,'  the 
satire  is  directed  against  that  form   of  chivalry  which 
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Cervantei,  about  the  Mme  time,  ridionleB  in  ao  masteriyti 
maimer,  and  whioh  has  long  sinoe  become  an  anachzonMi^ 
but  is  viill  popular  on  the  stage ;  in  *  The  Kioe  Yaloor  arl 
the  Pasisionate  Madman,'  against  the  TB/g^  tcxr  dneUinff ;  i|| 
*The  Wild-goose  Chase,'  against  the  passion  of  BnglisbM 
for  travelling.  And  yet  the  comio  element  is  neverthehv 
f^erally  characterised  by  that  prosaic  serionsness  whid^ 
m  Ben  Jonson,  is  with  difiBcnlty  concealed  behind  the  trit 
and  the  laughable  characters;  ezceptihat,in  th0m,ituiBiA 
80  readily  discovered,  because  it  is  more  suooessfdUy  hicUbi 
beneath  the  brilliant  exterior  of  an  intereetmg  mtrigi^ 
animated  delineation  of  character  and  poetical  dictioin. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  tragi-oomedies,  but  sevenl 
of  the  comedies  as  well,  uiat  contain  this  moralising  ioi- 
dency  which  lowers  poefxy  into  a  mere  means  for  inBiii» 
ting  one  or  other  special  moral  or  maxim,  far  instaafl^ 
in  'The  Elder  Brother,'  'The  Spanish  Cmate,'  'Balei 
Wife  and  Havea  Wife,' '  The  Martial  Maid,' '  llie  Woma&'i 
Prize  or  the  Tamer  tam'd,' '  The  Noble  Glentleman,'  *  Woafli 
Pleas'd, '  etc.  In  other  pieces  where  this  tendency  cumot 
be  proved  to  exist,  as  in  '  The  Little  French  Lawyer,'  *  The 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Mill/  and  '  Monsieur  Thomas,'  the  comic 
element  consists  only  in  the  development  of  a  complicated, 
more  or  less  interesting  intrigue  with  a  happy  ending, 
furbished  up  with  a  number  of  comio  oharacters  tm 
situations,  but  without  any  higher  poetical  significance. 
The  intrigue  of  course  turns  upon  love,  and  generally 
so  exclusively  exhibits  its  low,  sensual  side,  that  the 
obscenities  render  some  scenes  quite  intolerable ;  withxfew 
exceptions,  in  all  the  comedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletciier, 
attempted  adultery  or  something  of  the  kind,  forms,  if 
not  the  centre,  at  least  an  essential  motive  of  the  action, 
it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  '  Wit  without  Money,*  and 
in  'The  Wild-goose  Chase,*  that  the  comio  element  ap- 
proaches Sbakspeare's  idea  of  it.  Li  the  first-named 
piece,  at  least,  Valentine,  the  centre  of  the  whole,  in  his 
contempt  for  money  and  his  arrogant  reliance  on  his  wit, 
possesses  something  of  that  genuine  poetical  spint  of 
the  Vive  la  Bagatelle,  which  predominates  in  Shakspeare*8 
better  comedies.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  cured  in  the  end, 
and  that  the  old  uncle,  and  Lance,  the  falconer,  carry  their 
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point  with  their  prose.  Moreover  the  piece  as  a  whole 
DBA  something  obscure  and  chaotic  in  its  connection;  at 
least,  one  does  not  exactly  understand  how  it  should 
saddenly  come  about  that  Valentine  marries  the  rich  and 
ftxniable  widow,  and  relinquishes  a  life  of  mere  wit.  In 
short,  it  is  clear  from  this  piece  that  the  poets  (probably 
Fletcher  only)  did  not  feel  themselves  quite  at  home  in 
this  higher  sphere  of  the  comic,  extending  as  it  did 
above  common  reality.  In  by  far  the  greater  "number  of 
their  comedies,  they  do  not  quit  the  ground  of  real  life ; 
like  Ben  Jonson,  their  usual  object  was  to  copy  its  form 
in  manners  and  customs,  inclinations  and  endeavours, 
opinions  and  ideas,  in  as  faithful  a  manner  as  possible. 
.  Their  mode  of  characterisation  is  indeed  not  so  one- 
sided as  Ben  Jonson's ;  many  of  their  figures,  although  far 
from  attaining  the  fulness  of  life  and  the  individuality 
of  Shakspeare's  characters,  are  nevertheless  full,  round 
forms.  Yet  their  characterisation  throughout  has  some- 
thing sharp,  cutting  and  extreme,  and  many  of  their 
characters  are  so  exaggerated,  that  they  degenerate  into 
caricatures,  whereas  others  seem  to  be  so  at  home  in 
virtues  and  vices,  that  their  individuality  is  lost  in  these, 
and  instead  of  living  persons  they  appear  mere  personi- 
fications of  general  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice.  If  such 
characters  as  ^tius  in  the  *  The  Tragedy  of  Valentinian,' 
BoUo  in  *  The  Bloody  Brother,'  Ferrand,  Juliana  and 
Martia  in  *The  Double  Marriage,*  Ptolemy  and  Septi- 
mus in  /The  False  One,*  Bessus  and  partly  also  Arbaces 
in  *  The  King  and  no  King,'  Megra  in  *  Philaster,*  Charles 
with  his  exaggerated  passion  for  study,  and  Egremont 
and  Cowley  with  their  caricatured  courtier  natures  in 
'  The  Elder  Brother,*  Bartolus,  Lopez  and  Diego  in  '  The 
Spanish  Curate,'  Lawrit  in  '  The  Little  French  Lawyer,' 
Shamont,  Lapet  and  "  the  passionate  lord  "  in  '  The  Nice 
Valour,'  and  others,  are  examined  somewhat  closely,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  as  different  from  Shakspeare's 
characters  and  his  mode  of  characterisation  as  most  of 
Ben  Jonson's  figures,  though  in  a  different  way.  The 
fault  obviously  lies,  partly  in  the  erroneous  endeavours 
of  both  poets  towards  great  tragic  or  comic  effects,  partly 
in  the  want  of  creative  imagination,  and  the  preponderance 
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of  rofloction  and  tendency,  in  consequence  of  which  tlcv 
cut  out  their  characters  too  much  for  definite  objects,  od 
indeed  give  external  definitions  sharply  and  correctly,  Irak 
are  incapable  of  giving  them  the  wealth  and  variety  of 
the  inner  life.  This  want  is  especially  apparent  in  pieoei 
like  *  The  LoverV  Progress,'  'The  Prophet^ '  and  'Cupid'i 
Revenge/  in  which  they  make  an  attempt  to  introdvtt 
apparitions,  magic  and  prophecy,  in  short,  creatures  fron 
the  superlunar  world  of  the  imagination.  That  these  Vh 
successful  attempts  are  far  inferior  to  Shakspeare's  ex- 
cellent productions,  must  be  admitted  even  by  their  most 
decided  admirers.  In  fact  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  posseesed 
as  little  feeling  for  the  poetical  significance  of  medisTiI 
belief  and  supersition,  as  Ben  Jon^on.  Like  the  latter, 
they  comprehended  it  rather  but  from  the  intellectoal 
point  of  view,  and  accordingly  treated  it  with  contempt, 
or  pursued  it  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  as  for  instance,  in 
'  The  Bloody  Brother,'  and  *  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  exhibit  their  greatest  power  in 
their  treatment  of  language ;  their  diction  is,  in  most  cases, 
truly  ])ootical,  as  eawy,  fluent  and  animated  in  comedy, 
UN  oiuTgetic  and  pathetic — even  to  grandeur — in  tragedy. 
The  exj)ression  of  special  emotions,  of  special  feelings  or 
paKtiions  are  in  them  so  perfect  in  this  respect,  that  Shak- 
HiHjare  is  but  little  in  advance  of  them.  Masterly,  for 
instance,  is  the  scene  in  '  Valentinian,'  in  which  Maximns 
first  meets  his  wife — after  she  has  been  dishonoured- 
whore  he  gives  utterance  to  his  grief  and  indignation,  in  the 
most  affecting  words.  Excellent  also,  in  the  same  tragedy, 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  death  of  iEtius,  and  the  agonies 
of  the  ])oisoned  Valentinian;  excellent  is  Amintor's  grief 
and  Melantius'  rage  in  '  The  Maid's  Tragedy ' ;  excellent 
(although  but  an  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  Ophelia)  the 
sufferings  and  madness  of  the  jailor's  daughter  in  *  The 
Two  Koble  Kinsmen  ' ;  and  similarly,  more  or  less  distin- 
guished pictures  may  be  found  in  *  The  King  or  No  King,' 
*  Philaster,'  *  The  Double  Marriage '  and  other  pieces.  Yet 
they  are  mere  pictures,  masterly  portraits  of  striking  truth 
and  animation ;  we  miss  the  depth,  beauty  and  elevation 
of  a  truly  poetical  view  of  life,  we  miss  the  ideality  of 
the  subject,  by  which  alone  the  portrait  can   become  a 
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great  work  of  art,  and  in  fact,  which  alone  can  raise  the 
special  into  the  sphere  of  poetry.  Besides  this,  their 
diction,  although  considerably  higher  than  Ben  Jonson  s, 
nevertheless  shows  a  certain  resemblance  to  his  style,  in  so 
far  as,  in  most  cases,  it  is  sharp  and  pointed ;  their  diction 
w^ants  the  softness,  the  flexibility  and  elasticity  which  is 
capable  not  only  of  rendering  clear  and  fully  developed 
thoughts  and  well  known  feelings  and  passions,  but  also 
of  reflecting  those  embryos  of  the  mind,  those  faint,  in- 
definite emotions  of  the  soul  which  hover  in  the  twilight 
of  semi-consciousness,  and  are  so  frequently  the  actual 
sources  of  our  actions  and  destinies ;  it  wants  that  delicate, 
picturesque  haze  of  distance  which  fills  up  all  gaps  and 
intermediate  spaces,  which  softens  the  sharpness  of  the 
outlines  and  rounds  off  all  edges  and  comers.  They 
even  have,  in  common  with  Ben  Jonson,  the  prosaic  trick 
of  furbishing  up  their  dramas  with  passages  from  ancient 
writers  in  more  or  less  faithful  translations.  In  *  The 
Bloody  Brother,'  there  are  several  passages  from  Seneca's 
*Thebais,'  and  in  'The  False  One,'  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Pharselus,  and  the  speeches  of  Aciioreus  and 
Photinus  in  the  council  of  Ptolemy,  are  borrowed  from 
Lucan. 

At  all  events  the  art  of  language  of  itself  alone  does 
not  make  the  poet;  it  can  do  no  more  than  provide  the 
beauty  and  elevation  of  ideas  with  an  appropriate  dress, 
if  this  be  wanting,  then  the  dress  is  but  a  dress.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  evidently  poor  in  ideas,  that  is, 
they  want,  not  so  much  special  and  poetical  thoughts, 
appropriate  maxims,  ingenious  remarks,  but  assuredly 
those  flashes  of  the  mind  which  reveal  all  life  from  a  new 
aspect,  which  penetrate  into  its  inmost  nature,  and  give 
views  from  the  centre  over  the  whole,  in  a  breadth  and 
clearness  such  as,  in  fact,  can  be  obtained  only  from 
a  centre.  This  want  manifests  itself  not  only  in  the 
superficiality  of  their  conception  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
but,  especially,  in  their  mode  of  composition.  While 
Shakspeare,  as  we  shall  see,  founded  his  dramas,  in  most 
cases,  upon  ideas  in  this  sense,  we  find  in  them  only 
some  special  moral  maxim  made,  so  to  say,  the  morcd 
of  the  poem,  of  which  the  above-mentioned  comedies  and 
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tragedies  with  their  moralising  tendency  may  be  regarded 
as  examples.  But  such  special  maxims,  owing  to  their 
very  nature,  express  but  a  very  small  part  of  life  and 
humanity,  and  accordingly,  in  their  narrowness,  are 
unable  to  give  the  dramatic  work  of  art — which  is  to 
present  full  and  complete  men — an  inner  organic  unity, 
flence  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  endeavour  to  olDtain  this 
unity  in  a  different  way,  in  a  more  external  manner.  In 
this  they  again  meet  Ben  Jonson.  For  as  the  latter,  in 
following  the  Aristotelian  unities,  endeavoured,  at  all 
events,  to  adhere  to  the  unity  of  time  and  place,  and  in 
most  cases  dropped  the  unity  of  action,  so  they,  on  the 
contrary,  strove  most  towards  attaining  the  unity  of  action, 
and  disregarded  the  unities  of  place  and  time.  In  many 
of  their  better  pieces — such  as  '  Valentinian,'  '  The  Bloody 
Brother,'  *  A  King  or  no  King,'  '  The  Knight  of  Malta/ 
*  The  Elder  Brother,' '  Wit  without  Money,'  *  Rule  a  Wife 
and  Have  a  Wife,' — they  have,  by  the  rigorous  develop- 
ment of  an  all-embracing  intrigue,  succeeded  perfectly  in 
giving  the  drama  an  external  finish,  such  as  is  not  piet 
with,  to  the  same  extent,  in  any  one  of  Jonson's  pieces ;  in 
others,  such  as  '  Philaster,'  'The  Maid's  Tragedy,'  'The 
Double  Marriage,'  '  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,'  '  The  Little 
French  Lawyer,'  we  indeed  still  fiind  side-paths  running 
along  by  the  high  road  of  the  action,  but  these  are  so 
closely,  so  smoothly  and  so  naturally  connected  with  the 
former,  that  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  not  disturbed.  This 
again  shows  the  finer  tact  and  the  higher  poetical  talent  of 
the  two  friends.  For  of  the  three  Aristotelian  unities,  the 
unity  of  action  is  the  most  important,  the  most  necessary ; 
without  it  the  unities  of  place  and  time,  even  though 
ever  so  strictly  observed,  cannot  accomplish  anything. 
But  even  the  unity  of  action  alone  produces  in  all  cases 
but  a  certain  external  finish ;  it  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  ideal  character  of  the  drama,  and  if  the  latter 
is  not  supported  and  penetrated  with  an  inner  intellectual 
unity,  the  whole  piece  will  nevertheless  internally  fall 
asunder.  In  '  Valentinian,'  for  instance — in  spite  of  the 
strict  observation  of  the  unity  of  the  intrigue  which  turns 
throughout  upon  tho  outrage  committed  upon  Lucina— 
the  fate  of  ^Etius  has  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
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that  of  Maximns  and  of  Yalentinian ;  and  thus  the  piece 
in  reality  describes  three  diflferent  careers  of  the  most 
different  significance,  and  these  run  on  by  the  side  of  one 
another,  without  in  any  way  affecting  each  other,  and 
accordingly,  the  piece  when  carefully  examined  is  found 
to  be  divided  into  three  separate  dramas.  The  external 
unity  of  action  cannot  produce  what  it  ought,  except  when 
combined  with  a  kind  of  characterisation  which — as  in 
Greek  tragedy — represents  the  persons  in  typical  ideality, 
as  the  universally  recognised  prototypes  and  models  of 
humanity.  If,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  the  English 
drama,  these  are  so  strongly  individualised,  that  the  personal, 
the  special,  are  peculiarly  prominent  in  them,  then  the 
unity  of  the  action  is  not  merely  unable  to  embrace  the 
variety  of  careers,  but  the  more  strictly  it  is  adhered  to, 
the  more  it  disturbs  the  general  applicability  of  the  repre- 
sented action — its  significance  for  all  mankind — and  the 
drama  degenerates  into  a  dramatised  anecdote,  or  at  most 
has  the  value  of  a  good  historical  representation  of  a 
single  incident. 

1  shall  pass  over  Massinger,  Ford,  Field,  and  the  less 
important  talents  which  followed  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ; 
for  although  Philip  Massinger  (born  in  1584,  appeared  as  a 
dramatic  poet  after  1606,  probably  not  till  1609-10,  and 
died  in  1639)  is  completely  their  equal  in  poetic  gifts, 
still  his  whole  peculiarity  consists  only  in  the  fact  that, 
having  a  bold,  energetic  mind  agitated  by  strong  feel- 
ings, he  everywhere  lays  on  his  colours  more  powerfully ; 
hence,  the  merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  dramatic  style  appear  in  him  more  decided  and 
more  glaring.*     It  was,  in  fact,  not  my  intention  to  bring 

*  Thus  for  instance  the  superficial,  iinpoetical  conception  of  tragedy 
in  his  Duke  of  Milan,  The  Unnatural  Combat,  The  Fatal  Dovyry,  and 
others  (The  Virgin  Martyr  forms  an  exception,  but  is  in  reality  no 
tragedy,  but  a  dramatised  legend,  in  which  an  angel — the  page  Angelo 
— plays  the  chief  part,  and  reminds  us  of  Calderon's  Auios).  In  his 
ocmedies  the  sntirical  element  is  more  decidedly  maintained,  especially 
in  The  City  Madam,  The  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Dthts  and  others.  In 
these  two  comedies,  as  well  as  in  !/%e  FarliavMnt  of  Love,  The  Maid  of 
Hfmour,  The  Picture,  The  Guardian,  we  find  an  undisguised  inclination 
to  lead  the  representation  in  the  end  back  to  a  common  moral,  an  incli- 
Dation  which  in  him  even  occupies  a  place  in  his  tragedies,  such  as 
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the  separate  poets  before  the  reader,  each  in  his  indiiridn- 
ality,  but  merely  to  explain  in  a  general  way,  in  what 
relations  the  two  Schools  or  tendencies  distingiiished 
above,  stood  to  each  other,  and  in  what  way  each  en- 
deavoured to  solve  the  problem  set  before  it  by  itkb 
dramatic  art  of  the  day.  The  problem,  as  we  have  seen, 
consisted  in  giving  the  English  drama  its  appiopi^ 
artistic  form,  that  is,  to  combine  the  variety  of  individuai 
characters  and  of  single  deeds  and  destinies  (such  as  life 
and  history  present)  under  one  unity,  not  only  capable 
externally,  of  rounding  off  this  variety,  and  of  arranging 
it,  but  also  of  being  able  to  give  it  an  ethical  character 
and  a  general  significance.  The  result  of  our  enquiry  is 
that  neither  of  the  two  Schools  succeeded  in  solving  the 
problem.  Both  struck  out  upon  exactly  opposite  paths, 
of  which,  however,  the  one  was  as  wrong  as  the  other. 
The  contemporaries  and  direct  successors  of  Greene  and 
Marlowe  looked  for  unity  in  a  vague,  ideal  generality  by 
enclosing,  as  it  were,  the  multiplicity,  the  individuality  of 
characters  and  actions  in  the  wide,  dilatable  circle  of  a 
general  poetic  mood,  to  which  circle — ^like  Hey^irood  and 
others  in  some  pieces — they  certainly  gave  a  peculiar,  and 
in  some  dramas  a  characteristic  colouring  by  means  of  a 
prevailing,   definite  tendency.      But  this   circle  had  no 


in  The  Unnatural  Combat,  The  Duke  of  Milan^  The  Fatal  Dowry.  To 
make  up  for  this  Massinger  pays  less  attention  to  the  external  unity 
of  the  action ;  his  Unnatural  Combat  embraces  two  entirely  different 
actions,  the  one  of  which  turns  upon  old  Maleforf,  the  other  iip(m 
Theocrine ;  The  Virgin  Martyr  has  three  actions ;  The  Benegado  even 
more,  iiis  characters,  lastly,  are  even  more  exaggerated  into  carica- 
tures or  weakened  into  abstract  ideas ;  thus  the  younger  Novall, 
Liladam,  and  Aymer  in  The  Fatal  Dowry,  Greedy  and  Marrall  in 
The  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  Dorothea,  Theophilus,  and  Saphtiiw 
in  The  Virgin  Martyr,  and  most  of  the  characters  in  ITie  Duke  of  MUan 
and  The  City  Madam.  Ford's  best  piece  is  his  historical  tragedy, 
Perkin  Warbeck.  His  other  dramas  are  more  or  less  unimportant,  in 
comparison  with  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Massin^er's  best  works.  A 
collection  of  their  works  exists  under  the  title  of,  The  Dramatic  WoHu 
of  Massinger  and  Ford^  with  an  Introduction  by  U.  Coleridge^  London, 
1839.  For  further  details  about  the  year  of  Massinger's  death. 
Cottier's  Memoirs  of  the  principal  Actor Sy  etc.,  p.  xiii. 
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e  and  the  periphery  was  so  wide  and  uncertain, 
its  boundaries  were  lost  in  an  imperceptible  distance. 

definite  tendency,  however,  did  not  determine  and 
ol  the  whole,  bnt  was,  in  fact,  merely  an  element 
h  especially  asserted  itself,  was  no  general  idea,  but 
gle  thought,  and,  as  such,  not  suflSciently  profound 
comprehensive  to  include  all  the  separate  parts. 
Fonson  and  his  associates,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
nity  in  the  sphere  of  real,  numerical  individuality ; 
tmderstood  it  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  that 

an  external,  sensually  perceptible,  plastic  unity.  As 
nity  of  place  and  of  time  it  had,  as  it  were,  to  be  the 
3work  which  surrounded  and  held  together  the  multi- 
is  figures,  or,  as  the  unity  of  the  intrigue,  of  the  plot 
)f  the  motive,  it  had  to  determine  the  separate  deeds 
destinies,  just  as  a  cause  determines  its  effect.  But 
xtemal  frame  only  touches  the  canvas,  not  the  picture 
';  and  the  unity,  or  rather  the  singleness  of  the 
jue  is  incapable  of  giving  to  the  individual  characters, 
us,  and  destinies,  the  general  significance  which  is 
)ssed  by  them.  And  by  attempting  to  trace  back  the 
tsentation  to  a  single  moral  maxim,  they  did  not  get 
nd  Heywood,  with  his  similar  endeavours,  and  more- 

by  the  admixture  of  a  prosaic  element  they  robbed 

poems  of  the  best  part  of  their  poetical  lustre* 


u  I 
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CHAPTER  V. 
shakspeare's  dramatic  sttlb,  and  his  idea  of  the  drama. 

The  question  may  now  arise,  did  Sliakspeare  suooeed  in 
solving  the  problem  which  lay  before  hun,  and  by  what    I 
means  did  he  solve  it  ?  ' 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  through  the  profound  and  dear 
conception  he  possessed  as  to  the  nature  of  dramatio  art    j 
which,  even  though  he  may  not  have  originally  poBseflsed    ' 
it,  he  nevertheless  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  poetioal 
career. 

He  himself  expresses  his  own  opinion  upon  it,  whea  he 
makes  Hamlet  (iii.  2)  say  that  the  object  of  the  drama  ia '  to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ;  to  show  viWtM  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  <ige  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.^* 

It  is  clear  from  this  explanation  that  Shakspeare 
sides  with  the  English  popular  theatre;  his  wish  was 
to  keep  to  'nature,'  to  the  reality  exhibited  in  life  and 
history ;  he  rejects  those  eflforts  which  seek  to  re- 
animate the  unnatural  drama  of  the  ancients — unnatural 
in  a  double  respect,  owing  to  its  plastic  ideality  and  also 
its  foreign  character.  At  the  same  time,  however, — 
and  this  distinguishes  him  from  the  English  popular 
poets  before  and  beside  him — he  gives  the  drama  an 
\  essentially  ethical  relation.  He  does  not  intend  to  paint 
'  mere  characters,   to  describe  mere  human   actions  and 

*  AccoriUng  to  S.  Johnson  the  word  o^e  in  Shakspeare  signifieB 
"  any  period  of  time  attributed  to  something  as  the  whole  or  part  of 
its  duration,"  and  hence,  in  the  present  case,  not  this  or  that  oentmy 
(about  the  sixteenth),  but  more  generally  every  period,  the  whole  warn 
of  tiuie,  that  is,  history  in  general  without  limitation  to  any  definite   ji 
period.    The  words  form  and  pressure  do  not  signify  merely  extentl  | 
outlines  (acts,  events,  customs,  habits,  etc.),  but  are  intended  to  denote  p 
ihat  the  diaraa  ia  aVao  to  le^iv^e^TiN.  Wi^  dvarac^r  of  the  age.  j^ 
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destinies,  feelings  and  emotions,  etc.,  or  even  to  analyse 
and  portray  passion  physiologically,  as  a  given  phenomenon 
of  nature  (as  H.  Taine  supposes);  but  as  little  is  it  his 
intention  to  play  the  part  of  a  moralising  censor,  a  police- 
man of  the  law,  or  a  schoolmaster  of  morals ;  his  object 
rather  is  to  bring  into  view  the  innennost  essence  of 
virtue,  the  eternal  idea  of  what  is  good,  in  its  contrast  to 
dn  and  vice.  He  thereby  gives  the  drama  its  ideality 
back  in  another  form ;  it  is  not  that  the  plastic  ideal  is  to 
be  embodied,  but  that  the  ethical  ideal  is  to  be  pointed  at. 
He  who  denies  that  Shakspeare's  dramas  possess  this  ethico- 
ideal  character,  and  regards  him  only  as  the  poet  of  nature, 
the  realist,  the  physiologist  of  passion,  places  him  below 
those  semi-poets  who  are  overflowing  with  great  inten- 
tions, but  are  incapable  of  giving  utterance  to  them.  And 
lastly,  when  Shakspeare  sets  the  drama  the  problem  of 
Hbo  showing  its  form  and  character  to  '  the  age  and  body 
yf  the  time,*  he  thereby  wishes  to  say  that  he  does  not 
axhibit  mere  specialities,  special  characters,  acts,  events, 
3to.,  but  that  it  is  his  intention,  at  'ihe  same  time,  to  I 
represent  the  universal,  the  spirit  of  all  times  and  peoples,  \ 
bhe  invariable  sameness  of  human  nature,  which  is  borne, 
letermined  and  defined  by  the  special.  In  short,  Shak- 
speare's  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  drama  may  be  expressed 
in  the  words :  the  drama  is  to  be  the  poetical  representation 
3f  universal  history.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  to  hold  a  mirror  to 
[lature,  that  is,  not  only  to  imitate  nature,  but  to  lead  it 
bo  a  knowledge  of  itself,  and  man  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
[lature.  For  this  end  it  was  above  all  things  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  full  insight  into  the  nature  of  good 
md  evil,  of  virtue  and  vice.  But,  for  this  it  was  also 
lecessary  that  he  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  \ 
)bject  of  human  existence,  of  the  form  and  progress  of  the 
liistorical  development,  and  of  the  successive  stages  of  | 
luman  culture,  in  short,  of  the  character  of  '  the  age  and  j 
3ody  of  the  time.'  Accordingly,  with  him  the  subject  for 
Iramatic  representation  is,  in  reality,  universal  history 
tself,  it^  object  to  co-operate  in  effecting  the  object  of 
iniversal  history,  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  man's 
lature,  as  the  fandamental  condition  of  all  true  knowledge  j 
tnd  of  all  right  actions  and  intentions.  i 
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Bnt,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  the  aim  and  o1 
the  epos  and  of  lyric  poetry?  Is  it  not  the  obje 
aim  of  all  art  ?  In  a  wider  sense  certainly,  but 
the  narrower  sense  in  which  the  representation  of 
l)ecome8  historical  only  when  bringing  into  vi< 
progressive  development  of  human  nature,  life  and 
by  means  of  past,  present  and  future,  and  when  des 
the  motives,  the  development  and  the  object  of 
and  events.  The  epos  represents  history  only 
past,  where  the  action  already  appears  as  a  thm 
pleted,  not  in  the  act  of  coming  into  being,  but  as  i 
existence,  a  pure  fact.  It  is  narrative  poetry,  w^hich 
what  has  taken  place ;  hence,  it  describes  tJie  humai 
not  so  much  from  its  inner  side,  its  subjectivity,  in 
by  virtue  of  its  self-determination,  it  first  creates  ] 
and  in  its  development  is  itself  nascent  history,  bi 
from  the  side,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  advances 
its  subjectivity,  in  which  the  self-determinating  p] 
has  become  determinate,  and  the  will  has  pas8< 
action,  and  in  whicJh,  therefore,  it  has  itself  beoom* 
tive  in  actions  and  sufferings,  and  thus  appears  1 
already  become  history.  But  it  is  only  mediately  t 
other  side  comes  to  be  represented,  that  is,  only  ii 
as  the  accomplished  action  lies  at  the  foundation 
will  and  its  motive,  and  continues  to  live  and  act 
ilefiniteness  of  self-determination.  The  epos,  accor 
may  be  called  the  poetry  of  the  past,  the  plastic  of 
in  so  far  as  the  internal,  mental  life  is  brought  inl 
through  it,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  outwardness  o 
wholly  in  its  objective,  sensually  perceptible  defin 
And  for  this  reason  alone,  the  outward  form  car 
merely  individual  and  real  as  in  actual  life — for  tl 
the  haziness  of  distance  effaces  the  sharp  individi 
lines  and  gives  the  figures  a  more  symmetrical  an 
formally  beautiful  shape,  but  must  invariably  '. 
general  and  ideal  shape;  all  the  heroes  of  epic 
therefore,  appear  as  ideal  figures  which  have  become 
(in  Homer  all  are  godlike  heroes,  cowardly  Paris  i 
than  brave  Hector  and  Achilles).  But  their  sul 
peculiarities  are  brought  forward  only  in  so  far  i 
are  expressed  in  their  actions  and  sufferings.     And 
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i^Doedom  of  the  will  is  neutralised  in  the  accomplished  deed 
iiid  in  the  definiteness  of  self-determination,  everything 
"  in  the  epos  appears  necessary ;  history  in  its  past  shows 
the  stamp  of  unalterable  definiteness.  The  deity  or  des- 
tiny, the  inviolable  order  of  nature  or  superhuman  powers 
md  beings,  in  short,  some  higher  power  rules  the  events 
€f  the  epic  world;  the  dramatis  peraonce  are  themselves 
IQled  with  the  consciousness  of  this  necessity,  their  deeds 
appear  prompted  by  the  deity,  their  sufferings  brought  on 
m  divine  ordinance.  It  may,  therefore,  also  be  said  that 
«£e  epoB  reveals  the  human  mind  pre-eminently  from  its 

gLjsical  aspect,  from  that  point  of  view  which  appears 
termined  by  descent,  race  and  nationality,  nature  and 
temperament,  by  innate  capabilities  and  qualities,  merits 
and  defects.     This  is  probably  the  reapon  why  the  genuine 

ri  is  invariably  the  poetry  of  nature ;  it  originates  on 
first  stage  of  mental  development  as  the  poetical  ex- 
pression of  a  view  of  life  in  which  man  still  comprehends 
jbimself  more  especially  in  his  actual  definiteness,  and  the 
determinating  power  as  a  higher  and  superhuman  force. 

Lyric  poetry  forms  an  organic  contrast  to  the  epos  when 
legiurded  from  the  standpoint  of  action  and  of  history. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  lyric  poet  describes 
his  own  self,  his  life  and  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and 
tliat  lyric  poetry  thus  belongs  to  the  subjective  side  of 
human  nature.  But  the  lyric  poet  is  a  true  poet,  in  so 
far  as  he  depicts  not  only  his  own  subjectivity,  but  in  so 
fer  cts  he  portrays  the  subjectivity  of  the  human  mind,  of 
which  his  own  is  but  the  special  manifestation;  in  this 
case  only  is  his  delineation  true  and  of  general  applica- 
bility. As  lyric  poetry,  in  this  sense,  depicts  the  mind  in 
its  inner  subjective  life,  those  agitations  and  emotions 
which  spring  up  from  within,  it  exhibits  the  mind  in  the 
ferment  of  coming  into  being,  the  moods  and  states  of 
the  mind  which  may  result  in  actions,  events  and  des- 
tinies, but  which  have  not,  as  yet,  come  to  be.  In  the 
ferment  of  coming  into  being,  there  is  as  yet  no  deter- 
minateness  and  stability  of  form;  the  mind  does  not 
rise  out  of  itself,  but  is  absorbed  within  itself,  agitated 
by  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world,  by  its  sensations, 
humours,  feelings  and  thoughts.      In  itself  it  is  pure 
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motion,  an  animated  correlation  between  itself  and  the 
outer  world,  a  perpetual  coming  and  going  from  within  to 
mthont,  and  from  without  to  within. 

Ijyric  poetry  is,  therefore,  ae  fluctuating  and  undulating 
as  the  feelings;  its  poetical  form  is  a  free,  self-chosen 
variation  of  rhythms  and  metres ;  it  may  be  t-ermed  the 
music  of  poetry,  without,  however,  implying  that  ©very 
IjTic  poem  requires  to  be  the  expression  of  feelings.  The 
moods  and  states  of  the  mind  are  not  necessarily  feelings 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  lyric  poeliy  can,  m 
fact,  also  describe  a  resolve  or  an  action,  but  only  in  so  far 
as,  like  the  plant  in  the  maternal  soil,  it  has  its  root  in  the 
inner  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  In  so  far  it  may  be  called 
the  poetry  of  freedom,  in  contrast  to  the  epos.  For  in  the 
ferment  of  coming  into  being,  everything  appears  to  he 
developing  itself  in  and  out  of  the  mind ;  its  oonditicmfi 
may  perhaps  be  occasioned,  but  not  produced  from  without. 
On  the  contrary,  in  its  inner  nature,  the  mind  is  itself  much 
more  occasion  and  cause,  and  what  it  hopes,  loves  and  be- 
lieves, what  it  hates,  fears  and  doubts  rests,  in  the  end,  in 
itself  and  in  its  own  individuality.  And  thus — ^maintain- 
ing the  standpoint  of  the  action,  that  is,  of  history — ^lyric 
poetry,  in  contrast  to  the  epos,  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
the  future.  For  the  sensations  and  feelings,  strivings  and 
emotions,  thoughts  and  reflections  which  it  describes,  are 
the  motives,  the  roots  and  germs  from  which,  with  the  co- 
operation of  outward  circumstances  and  relations,  ooi 
actions  proceed ;  they  caTry  our  doings  and  sufferings  in 
their  bosom,  they  foreshadow  in  themselves  our  future 
actions  and  destinies.  Lastly,  while  the  epos,  in  its  sensuonfi, 
symbolico- mythical  view,  places  the  deity  in  visible  activity 
by  the  side  of  man  and  his  history,  lyric  poetry,  according 
to  its  nature,  conceives  the  deity  in  a  more  inward,  ethical 
manner,  in  living  interaction  with  the  human  mind  and  its 
freedom.  For  this  reason  lyric  poetry,  if  not  exclusively,  is 
pre-eminently  the  form  of  religious  poetry,  because  religion 
is  based  upon  the  direct  conviction  of  the  inseparable  and 
intrinsic  relation  subsisting  between  the  human  mind  and 
the  divine,  and  between  the  divine  mind  and  the  human. 

Dramatic  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  termed  the 
poetry  of  the  pieaeint,  for  this  reason  alone,  that  it  describes 
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the  action  as  happening  at  the  moment,  and  brings  it 
before  the  spectator  in  its  direct  presence.  The  present  is, 
however,  in  so  far  the  union  of  past  and  future,  as  the  past 
continually  proceeds  in  it,  and  the  future  arises  out  of  it. 
In  the  same  sense,  when  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  action  and  of  history,  the  drama  appears  as  the  imion 
of  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  and  to  embrace  the  two  contrasts. 
This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  epic  and  lyric  poetry  are 
only  integral  parts  of  the  drama,  only  subordinate  forms  or 
stages  of  transition,  and  existing  only  so  as  to  lead  towards 
dramatic  art,  and  to  be  dissolved  into  it.  What  we  intend 
to  imply  is  rather  that  the  drama  describes  the  human 
mind  not  merely  in  its  subjective  inwardness,  in  its  hidden 
dotations  and  emotions,  but  at  the  same  time  also  in  the 
objective  determinateness  which  arises  out  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  depict  mere  facts  or  mere  conditions, 
but  the  actiona  themselves,  t.e.,  events  which  arise  objec- 
tively out  of  'the  conditions  of  the  mind  under  the  co- 
operation of  the  outer  world.  In  so  far  it  may  be  said 
that  the  drama  is  at  once  plastic  and  musical,  epic  and 
lyrical ;  it  has  as  much  fixity  of  external  appearance  as 
movement  of  internal  life.  In  so  far  it  exhibits  freedom 
not  only  in  contrast,  but  also  in  its  unison  with  necessity, 
both  supplementing  each  other  in  animated  relatioti  and 
interaction,  determining  and  defining  the  historical  de- 
velopment as  self-acting  organs,  being  themselves  only 
different  sides  of  one  organic  whole.  In  so  far  dramatic 
art  seems  in  fact  to  be  pre-eminently,  and  in  the  narrower 
sense,  the  poetical  reflection  of  history,  inasmuch  as,  of 
course,  it  is  only  the  co-operation  of  these  agents  that 
produces  history  as  history;  and  the  life  of  a  nation 
becomes  historical  only  at  that  point  where,  being  con- 
scions  of  those  agents  as  the  levers  of  its  development 
and  formation,  it  distinguishes  them  in  their  activity. 

If  every  action,  in  the. historical  sense,  arises  out  of  the\ 
interpenetration  of  the  past,  present  and  future,  out  of  the 
correlation  of  the  general  tstate  and  existing  order  of  things, 
with  the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  agent,  out 
of  the  co-operation  of  freedom  and  necessity,  then  Shak- 
speare  is  pre-eminently  an  historical  poet.  No  dramatist 
Imows  so  well  as  he,  how  to  bring  before  the  spectator — 
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f  with  Buch  equally  vivid  clearness — ^not  only  earlier  and 
j  present  conditions,  past  actions,  and  endeavours,  as  well  as 
{  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  the  dramatic  characters  which 
I  reach  into  the  future,  but  also  how  to  represent  the  general 
order  of  things,  the  condition  of  the  state  and  the  character 
of  the  age  in  question.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  he,  how 
to  place  these  motives  in  such  lively  interaction  with  one 
another,  that  the  action  which  proceeds  out  of  them  is,  as 
it  were,  seen  to  rise  and  grow,  like  the  planted  seed  which 
sprouts  forth,  unfolds  and  becomes  fully  developed,  till  its 
branches — that  is,  the  action,  according  to  its  meaning  and 
substance,  has  spread  in  all  directions.  That  which  is 
eflfected  in  the  ancient  drama  by  the  chorus,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  of  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  the 
witness  of  its  state  of  mind,  of  its  judgment  upon  the 
exhibited  action — the  representation  of  the  character  of 
the  age  and  of  the  people,  and  of  the  co-operating  general 
conditions  and  relations — all  this  is  supplied  in  Shakspeare, 
by  those  frequently  occurring  scenes,  in  which  the  crowd 
and  servants,  army  and  people,  the  highest  officers  of  the 
state  and  their  representatives,  take  an  active  part  in  the 
action,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  place  the  general  position 
of  affairs,  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  age,  in  due  relation 
with  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  the  chief  personages. 
That  which  in  ancient  art,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  is  con- 
ceived more  ideally,  and  stands  in  plastic  separation 
side  by  side,  appears  more  in  an  historical  light,  and 
in  living  reciprocal  interaction.  For  it  is  only  that  which 
is  truly  historical,  which  does  not  merely  stand  forth 
objectively  as  the  individual  event  in  word  or  action,  bnt 
which  also  exercises  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  general 
formation  of  human  affairs,  that  possesses  a  subject  of 
general  applicability,  and  contributes  to  the  realisation  of  a 
universally  significant  idea.  Everything  else  belongs  to 
tfhe,  in  itself,  unhistorical  life  of  the  individual. 

But  the  power  of  history,  at  the  same  time,  makes  use  of 
those  unhistorical  endeavours  of  the  individual  (which  are 
directed  only  to  special  interests)  when  exhibiting  an 
historically  significant  deed,  an  historical  idea ;  so  that  the 
non-historical  may  become  historical.  Such  is  the  case  in 
Shakspeare ;  with  him  everything  is  emotion,  every  word 
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dramatic,  every  scene  a  progress  of  the  action ;  with  him 
nothing  stands  alone,  every  speech,  every  act — even  though 
apparently  purely  personal — has  its  reference  to  the  whole, 
is  an  organic  member  of  the  one  action,  and  essentially 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  one  fundamental 
idea.  And  yet  each  figure,  at  the  same  time,  has  its  own 
movement,  its  freedom  and  independence,  each  pursues  its 
special  interests,  places  itself  in  its  appropriate  relation 
to  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  comprehends  it  in  its  own 
peculiar  manner.  This  strugp:le  for  and  against,  this 
variety  of  colours,  and  the  refraction  of  the  one  ray  of 
light,  makes  the  poem — at  least  in  those  of  Shakspeare's 
maturer  works — stand  forth  in  a  completeness,  vividness 
and  distinctness,  that  the  meaning  may  indeed  be  disputed 
but  the  interest  in  the  representation  increases  and  deepens 
with  every  step. 

In  this  sense,  Shakspeare's  thoroughly  historical  mode 
of  representation  constitutes  the  characteristic  and  chief 
peculiarities  of  his  poetry,  and  these  at  the  same  time  are 
the  means  and  levers  by  which  he  mises  his  drama  into  the 
poetical  image  of  history.     It  in  the  first  place  produces 
the   decided  peculiarity  of  his   diction.      The   latter,  in 
general,  reflects  the   character  of  the  English  language 
in   a  specially  pregnant  manner.    .All  that  I  mentioned 
above  in  regard  to  it:  its  bone  and  sinew,  the  looseness 
of  its  combination,  its  indifference  towards  the  laws   of 
logic— occasioned  by  its  poverty  of  ^ammatical  forms — 
its   meagreness  in  expressions  of  the  abstract  and  the 
general,  together  with  its  fulness  and  precision  as  regards 
everything  occurring  within  the  sphere  of  practical  life,  of 
intention  and  action — all  this  applies  equally  to  Shak- 
speare's  diction.      But  in  him  the  dialogical  character  of 
the  language — spoken  of  above — is  strongly  and  decidedly 
prominent.     Shakspeare  never  philosophises,  he  nowhere) 
makes  general  reflections  which  rest  solely  upon  them-/ 
selves ;  the  most  solitary  monologues  of  his  characters  arel 
but  conversations  between  the  person  and  his  surroundings,] 
between  the  contemplative  mind  and  the  nature  of  things.  I 
Shakspeare  also  never  merely  narrates ;  his  accounts  and 
descriptions  again  are  more  like  dialogues,  inasmuch  as 
they  not  merely  describe  the  objects  in  question,  but  alao 
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the  lively  connection  between  them  and  the  sensations, 
feelings' and  thoughts  of  the  narrator  called  forth  by  them. 
Shakspeare  can  indeed  draw  forth  into  light — from  their 
hidden  depths  —  the  souls  most  tender,  most  secret  and 
darkest  emotions,  but  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  although 
often  expressed  in  high-sounding  lyrics,  in  the  most  har- 
monious melodies,  nevertheless  internally  possess  the  cha- 
racter of  dialogue,  and  their  linguistic  form  resembles  those 
pieces  of  music  in  which  the  different  musical  motives  are 
harmoniously  made  to  concert  with  one  another.  With 
all  this,  his  diction  almost  invariably  shows  flashes  and 
streaks  of  wit,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
fJBtculty  of  uniting  the  most  disparate,  and  of  discover- 
ing some  similarity  in  the  most  different  and  some 
difference  in  the  most  similar.  It,  therefore,  almost  con- 
tinually moves  along  in  images  and  similes  which  fre- 
quently cause  surprise,  as  much  by  their  appropriateness 
as  by  the  strangeness  of  their  subject ;  but  these  rarely 
appear  carried  out  minutely,  are  short  and  abrupt,  the  one 
passing  over  into  the  other  in  overflowing  abundance. 
This  gives  the  language  a  peculiar  internal  restlessness, 
as  if  a  sappy,  over-ripe  life  were  pulsating  in  it,  as  if 
it  were  swelling  with  hidden  springs,  seeking  at  every 
moment  to  burst  their  l)ounds ;  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
— but  still  too  frequently — that  this  surging  and  swelling 
degenerates  into  a  bombastic,  high  flown  and  inflated  style. 
This  thi'obbing  is  in  fact  not  the  soft,  round,  undulating 
line  of  beauty;  the  rhythm  of  the  Shakspearian  diction 
generally  resembles  the  short,  pointed  breakers  of  the  sea 
on  precipitous  coasts,  where  the  in-rolling  wave  meets  the 
one  rebounding  from  the  shore.  Hence  it  never  falls  into 
effeminateness  and  sentimentality ;  its  expression  of  ten- 
derness and  grace  has  rather  something  piquant,  its  beauty 
something  vigorous  and  energetic,  its  sublimity  something 
bold,  audacious,  occasionally  something  wild.  It  is  rich, 
sometimes  too  rich  in  puns,  antitheses  and  points ;  it  de- 
lights in  surprising  the  reader  with  strange,  dazzling  ex- 
pressions, unexpected  turns  and  apparent  digressions ;  but 
it  is  invariably  in  the  highest  degree  animated,  pregnant 
and  appropriate,  for  it  does  not  receive  its  substance  from 
without,  from  recipient  observation,  but  from  a  produo- 
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dve  imagination  which  works  in  it,  and  which  not  only 
dames  and  describes  the  object,  but  also  provides  it  with 
Life  and  animation. 

These  peculiarities  of  Shakspeare's  diction,  however, 
ire  not  equally  prominent  everywhere.  His  language  is, 
in  fact,  different  in  his  different  works  ;  his  earlier  dramas, 
ia  already  remarked,  differ  somewhat  in  character  from 
his  later  ones,  yet  this  is  in  reality  a  difference  in  degree 
ynlj ;  the  inner  essen(.e  is  everywhere  the  same.  In  his 
earliest  works  his  diction  is  still  occasionally  awkward, 
dbscure  and  unequal,  first  too  rapid,  then  too  slow  and  stag- 
nating, more  frequently  exaggerated  into  bombast,  but 
never  feeble  and  empty.  In  the  works  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  his  career,  when  he  had  already  gained  a  firm 
Footing  in  the  domain  of  art,  it  becomes  more  equal  and 
smoother,  clearer  and  more  harmonious,  it  gains  both  in 
external  richness  and  in  internal  fulness,  tende^ess  and 
solidity,  without  losing  anything  in  the  power  of  its 
cadences  and  the  force  of  its  flow.  In  his  later  dramas,  lastly, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  itself ;  the  waves 
become  mightier  and  ever  mightier,  and,  in  hastening 
with  vehement  rapidity  towards  their  goal,  dash  agairjst 
the  coast  in  foaming  breakers.  Greater  depth  and  power, 
together  with  a  striking  sharpness  of  individual  expression, 
an  overflowing  fulness  and  a  certain  ruggedness  of  speech, 
— which  apparently  jumps  aside  from  the  subject,  but 
in  reality,  by  keeping  the  general  connection  in  view, 
seems  to  throw  all  the  brighter  light  upon  it — lastly, 
a  greater  conciseness,  often  harsh  and  angular,  but  concen- 
trated round  the  inmost  centre,  a  brevity  which  is  not 
external  (quantitative),  but  internal  (qualitative),  and  is 
produced  by  the  hurry  and  directness  with  which  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  its  goal  —  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
Shakspeare's  last  works. 

His  language,  in  general,  is  neither  always  noble  and 
Bublime,  nor  always  graceful  and  beautiful.  '  Our  sweetest 
Shakspeare,'  as  Pope  calls  him,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
roughest  and  harshest  of  all  poets.  In  him  we  find  side 
by  side  the  great  and  the  small,  the  sublime  and  the  low, 
the  highest  poetical  flight  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary 
phraseology  of   every-day  life;    and   often    enow^bi  \iv^ 
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the  lively  connection  between  them  and  the  sensations, 
feelings' and  thoughts  of  the  narrator  called  forth  by  them. 
Shakspeare  can  indeed  draw  forth  into  light — from  their 
hidden  depths  —  the  souls  most  tender,  most  secret  and 
darkest  emotions,  but  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  although 
often  expressed  in  high-sounding  lyrics,  in  the  moat  hsur- 
monious  melodies,  nevertheless  internally  possess  the  cha- 
racter of  dialogue,  and  their  linguistic  form  resembles  those 
pieces  of  music  in  which  the  different  musical  motives  are 
harmoniously  made  to  concert  with  one  another.  With 
all  this,  his  diction  almost  invariably  shows  flashes  and 
streaks  of  wit,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
fJBtculty  of  uniting  the  most  disparate,  and  of  discover- 
ing some  similarity  in  the  most  different  and  some 
difference  in  the  most  similar.  It,  therefore,  almost  con- 
tinually moves  along  in  images  and  similes  which  fre- 
quently cause  surprise,  as  much  by  their  appropriateness 
as  by  the  strangeness  of  their  subject ;  but  these  rarely 
appear  carried  out  minutely,  are  short  and  abrupt,  the  one 
passing  over  into  the  other  in  overflowing  abundance. 
This  gives  the  language  a  peculiar  internal  restlessness, 
as  if  a  sappy,  over-ripe  life  were  pulsating  in  it,  as  if 
it  were  swelling  with  hidden  springs,  seeking  at  every 
moment  to  burst  their  bounds ;  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
— but  still  too  frequently — that  this  surging  and  swelling 
degenerates  into  a  bombastic,  high  flown  and  inflated  style. 
This  throbbing  is  in  fact  not  the  soft,  round,  undulating 
line  of  beauty;  the  rhythm  of  the  Shakspearian  diction 
generally  resembles  the  short,  pointed  breakers  of  the  sea 
on  precipitous  coasts,  where  the  in-rolling  wave  meets  the 
one  rebounding  from  the  shore.  Hence  it  never  falls  into 
effeminateness  and  sentimentality ;  its  expression  of  ten- 
derness and  grace  has  rather  something  piquant,  its  beauty 
something  vigorous  and  energetic,  its  sublimity  something 
bold,  audacious,  occasionally  something  wild.  It  is  rich, 
sometimes  too  rich  in  puns,  antitheses  and  points ;  it  de- 
lights in  surprising  the  reader  with  strange,  dazzling  ex- 
pressions, unexpected  turns  and  apparent  digressions ;  but 
it  is  invariably  in  the  highest  degree  animated,  pregnant 
and  appropriate,  for  it  does  not  receive  its  substance  from 
without,  from  recipient  observation,  but  from  a  produo- 
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tive  imagination  which  works  in  it,  and  which  not  only 
names  and  describes  the  object,  but  also  provides  it  with 
life  and  animation. 

These  peculiarities  of  Shakspeare's  diction,  however, 
are  not  equally  prominent  everywhere.  His  language  is, 
in  fact,  different  in  his  different  works  ;  his  earlier  dramas, 
as  already  remarked,  differ  somewhat  in  character  from 
his  later  ones,  yet  this  is  in  reality  a  difference  in  degree 
only ;  the  inner  essen(.e  is  everywhere  the  same.  In  his 
earliest  works  his  diction  is  still  occasionally  awkward, 
obscure  and  unequal,  first  too  rapid,  then  too  slow  and  stag- 
nating, more  frequently  exaggerated  into  bombast,  but 
never  feeble  and  empty.  In  the  works  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  his  career,  when  he  had  already  gamed  a  firm 
footing  in  the  domain  of  art,  it  becomes  more  equal  and 
smoother,  clearer  and  more  harmonious,  it  gains  both  in 
external  richness  and  in  internal  fulness,  tenderness  and 
solidity,  without  losing  anything  in  the  power  of  its 
cadences  and  the  force  of  its  flow.  In  his  later  dramas,  lastly, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  itself ;  the  waves 
become  mightier  and  ever  mightier,  and,  in  hastening 
with  vehement  rapidity  towards  their  goal,  dash  agair^t 
the  coast  in  foaming  breakers.  Greater  depth  and  power, 
together  with  a  striking  sharpness  of  individual  expression, 
an  overflowing  fulness  and  a  certain  ruggedness  of  speech, 
— which  apparently  jumps  aside  from  the  subject,  but 
in  reality,  by  keeping  the  general  connection  in  view, 
seems  to  throw  all  the  brighter  light  upon  it — lastly, 
a  greater  conciseness,  often  harsh  and  angular,  but  concen- 
trated round  the  inmost  centre,  a  brevity  which  is  not 
external  (quantitative),  but  internal  (qualitative),  and  is 
produced  by  the  hurry  and  directness  with  which  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  its  goal  —  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
Shakspeare*s  last  works. 

His  language,  in  general,  is  neither  always  noble  and 
sublime,  nor  always  graceful  and  beautiful.  *  Our  sweetest 
Shakspeare,'  as  Pope  calls  him,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
roughest  and  harshest  of  all  poets.  In  him  we  find  side 
by  side  the  great  and  the  small,  the  sublime  and  the  low, 
the  highest  poetical  flight  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary 
phraseology  of   every-day  life;    and   often    enough  h\& 
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CHAPTER  VL 

SHAKSPEAREfs  MODE  OF  CHARACTERISATION. 

Shakspeare's  mode  of  characterisation  is  no  less  entirely 
the  expression  and  organ  of  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
drama  than  his  diction.  His  profound  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, as  Schlegel  says,  has  become  proverbial ;  and  yet 
with  him  this  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  shrewd, 
empirical  observations;  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  man  might  make  a  good  diplomatist,  moralist  or 
trader,  but  not  a  poet.  His  accurate  descriptions  of  so 
many  various,  most  abnormal  and  unusual  states  of  the 
mind,  such  as  melancholy,  idiotcy,  madness,  somnambulism, 
etc.,  all  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  have  learned  irom  hia 
own  experience,  prove  rather  that  they  must  have  been  the 
result  of  his  deep  poetical  insight  into  human  nature  and 
life  in  general.  I'he  poet,  owing  to  his  creative  imagi- 
nation, always  has  the  true  archetype  (elSo^ — idea)  of  man 
in  view ;  the  greater  the  poet,  the  purer  and  clearer, 
the  more  perfect,  the  more  independent  is  he  of  external 
influences.  This  is  the  true  ideal  of  all  art.  It  neither 
contradicts,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  deviate  from,  or  in  any 
way  go  beyond  reality,  it  rather,  so  to  say,  contains  all 
reality  and  embraces  the  whole  variety  of  every  possible 
individual  character.  It  can  be  exhibited  only  in  separate 
characters,  without  being  quite  exhausted  by  them,  either 
singly  or  collectively.  For  it  always  appears  in  some 
new  and  peculiar  form  in  every  individual  limitation,  in 
every  special  position  of  circumstances,  at  every  new  turn 
of  history ;  for,  of  course,  all  sides  of  the  external  world 
invariably  belong  to  it  as  co-operating  organs  of  its 
development  and  formation.  It  is  itself  nothing  more 
than  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its  original  nature,  and  in 
its  historical  development.  All  Shakspeare's  characters 
are  but  so  many  different  forms  of  the  archetype  deter- 
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mined  by  time  and  locality,  and  individualised  by  the 
measure  and  the  special  composition  of  general  human 
qualities,  powers  and  capabilities,  virtues  and  defects,  in 
^ort,  special  impersonations  of  one  primary  personality. 
And  this  is  the  case  with  every  genuine  poet. 

Shakspeare*s  pectdiarity  and  greatness  consist,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  fact  that  while  in  other  poets  this 
primary  personality  has  received  a  more  or  less  special 
form,  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  from  the  character  of  its 
century  and  its  nation,  and  is  obscured  by  one-sided 
interests,  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  in  him  this 
primary  personality  is  conceived  with  greater  purity 
and  originality,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  exhibited 
in  greater  completeness  and  in  a  preponderating  variety  of 
individual  characters.  This  is  why,  after  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  we  meet  with  many  old  acquaintances 
among  his  characters ;  this  is  why  lus  Komans,  although 
*■  incarnate  Englishmen,'  as  Goethe  calls  them,  are  never- 
theless thorough  Bomans  as  well ;  for  even  Englishmen, 
under  Eoman  institutions  and  in  Eoman  times,  would 
think  and  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  this  is  why 
his  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  his  Danes  and  Germans,  and 
those  characters  belonging  to  the  most  different  epochs — 
although  to  some  extent  *  incarnate  Englishmen'  of  the 
sixteenth  century—  are  nevertheless  complete  and  life-like 
personalities  such  as  may  still  be  met  with  on  this  earth 
Sf  ours,  in  different  drises  and  forms,  and  in  different 
relations  and  circumstances.  C.  Hebler  makes  the  excel- 
lent remark:  '  Gt)ethe's  characters  reflect  his  own  self; 
Schiller's,  in  the  first  place,  rise  above  him  up  to  his  own 
ideals,  but  in  this  short  circuitous  path,  they  also  point  to 
the  poet  who  is  personally  full  of  these  ideals ;  in  Shak- 
speare's  characters,  however,  we  completely  forget  the  poet 
himself.  He,  as  a  rule,  neither  gives  his  own  experience 
like  Goethe,  nor  does  he  pass  before  us  as  a  person  full 
of  feeling  and  of  thought,  like  Schiller,  but  makes  the  im- 
pression of  being  able  to  represent  the  life  of  every  possible 
.kind  of  foreign  character  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  .  .  .  . 
he  shows  a  power  of  transformation  and  self-abnegation, 
in  which  no  Grarrick  can  equal  him.* 

The  greatness  and  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is 
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manifested,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that  without 
passing  beyond  the  limits  of  individuality,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  idealizing  the  special  figures — in  other 
words,  in  spite  of  the  sharpest  and  fullest  individualiaatum 
of  his  characters— he  nevertheless  contrives  to  give  the 
whole  an  ideal  and  generally  applicable  significance.  This 
he  indeed  accomplishes  more  especially  by  his  mode  of 
composition,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently; 
but  he  also  accomplishes  it  by  his  mode  of  individualisa- 
tion.  He  does  not  individualise  like  Ben  Jonson,  by  setting 
forth  onesidely,  special  features  of  character,  or  like 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  exaggeration  and  distortion, 
but  by  displaying  the  full  wealth  of  the  elements,  forces 
and  qualities  of  human  nature  in  the  character  of  his 
hero,  and  at  the  same  time  by  knowing  how  to  give 
this  fulness  of  features,  a  peculiar  and  individual  form  in 
combining  them,  and  rounding  them  off  into  the  personal  L 
If,  accordingly,  we  examine  the  elements  of  the  material 
of  which  his  figures  consist,  we  might  fancy  that  we  have 
before  us  but  the  one,  general  and  ever  the  same  substance 
of  human  nature ;  but  if  we  examine  the  form  which  this 
substance  has  received  at  his  hands,  we  perceive  the  greatest 
variety  of  special  and  individual  features.  How  different, 
for  instance,  are  Komeo  and  Hamlet,  Othello  and  Macbeth, 
Juliet  and  Desdemona,  and  yet  the  elements  of  which 
all  these  characters  are  formed  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  complete  and  perfect  man,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
always  has  something  ideal,  something  of  a  proto-  or 
archetype,  it  depends  only  upon  his  not  being  represented 
piecemeal,  but  in  his  entirety,  only  upon  his  inmost  nature 
being  revealed ;  the  depth  of  the  individuality — provided 
only  it  has  true  depth — always  contains  the  general  and 
eternal  idea  of  human  nature,  but  this  is  frequently  stunted 
and  deformed.  Hence  because  in  Shakspeare's  characters 
we  see  clearly  into  their  inmost  nature,  they  appear  as 
Goethe  says,  *to  be  mere  natural  men,  and  yet  are  not 
so,'  that  is,  they  appear  only  to  be  individuals  of  a 
perfectly  individual  form  and  colour,  and  are  nevertheless 
in  reality  ideal  figures  of  a  higher  and  more  general 
significance. 

We  have  already  shown  that   Shakspeare,  as  a  poet, 
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seems  to  haTe  been  bxit  little  affected  by  the  special 
tendencies  and  ideas  of  his  time.  It  is  only  the  genuine 
poetical  colonring  of  life — the  considerate  power  of  (iciion, 
the  strength  of  will  and  of  character,  the  enthusiastic  rise  of 
%  nation  which,  after  long  internal  struggles,  again  feels 
itself  at  unity,  and  its  power  preserved  by  brilliant 
jictions  abroad — ^in  short,  only  the  general  principles  in  the 
[nind  of  the  English  nation  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century — that  are  reflected, in  Shakspeare's  poems, 
ind  which  stomp  them  with  the  impress  of  their  age. 
These,  however,  were  in  fact  genuine  dramatic  features, 
[n  the  drama,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  as  much 
aistory  as  poetry,  every  figure  must  appear  in  the  light 
)f  a  general  poetico-hSstorical  view  of  life,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  some  general  feature  of  the  time  and  nation, 
3ut  pre-eminently  from  the  side  of  its  energy  of  mindf  its 
firength  of  character  and  of  will.  All  other  qualities  and 
'acuities,  conditions  and  states  of  mind  can  assert  them- 
telves  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  penetrated  and  determined 
jy  this  energy,  and  stand  in  living  relation  to  the  doings 
>f  the  several  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  action  of  the 
vhole. 

This  is  Shakspeare's  method  of  delineating  character 
;his   historical  form  of  characterisation,  at  least,  is  the 
reneral  principle  followed  by  him  in  his  descriptions  of 
character,  and  is  the  second  peculiar  merit  of  his  dramatic 
ityle. 

If  this  is  the  correct  method,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
>f  oourse  that  it  is  an  error  if — as  some  critics  think 
leoessary—  every  dramatic  figure  is  delineated  down  to  the 
imallest  detail,  in  all  its  special  relations,  merits  and 
lefects,  feelings  and  thoughts,  inclinations  and  disinclina- 
ions ;  in  short,  if  every  character  is  laid  perfectly  bare 
)efore  the  sptotator.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have  one 
)8ychological  section  after  the  other,  as  in  an  anatomical 
theatre ;  every  hero  would,  there,  be  his  own  chamberlain, 
md  himself  conduct  us  through  the  various  recesses 
tnd  crevices  of  his  nature,  and  long-spun  soliloquies,  un- 
notived  confessions,  would  alternate  with  ebullitions  of 
sentiment  and  reflection.  But  this  detailed,  account,  and 
Dhe  complete  register  of  all  qualities  and  quantities,  would 
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end  in  nothing  being  accomplislied,  the  organio  imkyol 
the  conception  of  tiie  character  would  be  lost.  Th» 
world's  history  has  no  time  to  listen  to  such  pvolix 
splutterings,  and  moreover,  does  not  leave  any  one  time 
to  indtdge  in  them.  The  object  of  dran^tic.  poetry 
is  not  to  reveal  one  or  other  special  human  character 
in  its  complete  nakedness  —  this  would  be  a  pitiful  art 
and  not  very  different  from  the  work  of  a  common 
portrait  painter.  If  it  is  to  depict  the  human  mind  in 
the  multiplicity  of  its  independent  and  individual  parts, 
determined  and  supported  by  the  circumstanoeQ  of  its 
historical  existence,  then  every  separate  character  can  be 
allowed  scope  for  its  own  development,  only  in.  so  far  as 
it  is  a  living  and  necessary  part  of  the  whole,  i^e,,  only 
in  so  far  as  it  takes  an  essential  part  in  the  deyelofnnent 
of  the  action,  and  in  the  course  of  history. 

If  this  is  its  object,. then  it  is  no  less  a  mistake  if  the 
drama — in  place  of  introducing  definite,  living  individuals 
— allows  mere  general,  hollow,  abstract  forms  or  generic 
ideas  of  men  to  make  vain  efforts  to  appear  like  real  men. 
In  this  case,  instead  of  having  upn  the  boards,  *  wUdi 
represent  the  world,'  a  despotic  prince,  we  should  have  an 
al»tract  tyrant  divested  of  all  humanity,  a  mere  pattern 
of  vices  and  crimes ;  instead  of  an  ardent  youth,  fall  of 
feeling  and  thought,  and  hence  all  the  more  subject  to 
human  weaknesses,  we  should  have  a  general  young  man, 
animated  only  by  susceptibility  and  imagination,  only 
by  magnanimity  and  self-sacrifice  or  by  some  self-created 
ideals,  and  who  is  nothing  but  enthusiasm,  passion  and 
fire;  instead  of  a  weak  man  we  should  have  weakness ; 
instead  of  a  fool  we  should  have  folly.  By  this  means, 
however,  history,  in  place  of  being  supported  and  devehqped, 
in  its  truth,  by  living  individual  characters,  would  appear 
more  like  a  play-ball  of  general  ideas  abstracted  ftom 
human  conditions  and  qualities  or  from  special  views, 
tendencies  and  interests  of  the  time ;  in  place  of  the  full 
and  complete  man  we  should  have  single  human  powers 
and  capabilities,  virtues  and  vices  in  masks,  giving  us  an 
allegorical  history  of  the  world,  as  much  like  reality  as  a 
soap-bubble  to  the  terrestrial  globe. 

A  careful  reader  will  readily  perceive  how  well  Shak- 
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speare  has  suooeeded  in  hitting  the  right  medium  between 
the  two  extremes,  how  correctly  he  has  allotted  to  the 
individiial  character  exactly  as  much  scope  £(»:  its  own 
development  as  it  was  entitled  to  finom  its  relation  to 
the  whole  representation,  and  how  animated  is  the  cor- 
relation in  which  he  has  managed  to  place  his  dramatic 
personages,  so  that  the  one  seems  characterised  in  and 
with  the  other— how,  also,  he  shows  the  greatest  talent 
for  minutely  depicting  tiie  history  of  the  soul,  how 
aocurately  he  comprehends  all  the  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment,  every  fold  of  the  heart,  and  how  ably  he  can  reveal 
the  hidden  sophisms  and  prevarications  of  the  human 
oonscieaice — by  which  a  feeble  sensation  gradually  gains 
fpx>iiiid,  becomes  an  impulse,  the  impulse  a  desire,  the 
deobte  a  passion,  and  the  scarce-bom  thought  a  resolve, 
the  resolve  an  action — how,  in  one  case,  ordinc^  conditions 
of  the  mind  receive,  at  his  hands,  a  higher  significance, 
atnd  in  another,  he  describes,  with  the  same  vividness 
and  truth,  not  only  those  rarer  psychical  phenomena 
saoh  as  melancholy  and  madness,  but  also  the  world  of 
spirits,  fairies  and  witches  (those  marvellous  productions 
of  the  imagination  which  stand  midway  between  man 
and  demon),  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  throw  light  upon 
human  nature,  &om  another  region  and  from  an  eccentric 
point  of  view. 

Sometimes,  however,  Shakspeare  does  not  describe  his 
characters  with  sufficient  clearness  and  distinctness,  at 
least  for  the  ordinary  reader  and  spectator  ;  he  not  unfre- 
quently  omits  to  state  definitely  and  explicitly  the  internal 
reasons  and  motives  for  the  resolves,  behaviour,  doings 
and  sufferings  of  his  dramatic  characters  (for  instance,  for 
Hamlet's  conduct,  for  Ophelia's  madness.  Lady  Macbeth's 
disturbed  state  of  mind,  etc.).  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  events  are  actually 
unmotived,  that  they  cannot  be  explained  &om  the 
doaracter  of  the  persons  and  the  given  circumstances; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinoed  that  this  can  be  done. 
But  Shakspeare  does  not  state  the  motives,  he  leaves  the 
spectator  to  discover  them  from  interspersed  hints  and 
indications,  sometimes  even  but  from  the  connection  of 
the  whole.     Absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  give  evet^ 
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the  lively  connection  between  them  and  the  sensatioiis, 
feelings' and  thoughts  of  the  narrator  called  forth  by  them. 
Shakspeare  can  indeed  draw  forth  into  light — from  their 
hidden  depths  —  the  souls  most  tender,  most  secret  and 
darkest  emotions,  but  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  although 
often  expressed  in  high-sounding  lyrics,  in  the  most  har- 
monious melodies,  nevertheless  internally  possess  the  dba- 
racter  of  dialogue,  and  their  linguistic  form  resembles  those 
pieces  of  music  in  which  the  different  musical  motives  are 
harmoniously  made  to  concert  with  one  another.  Witii 
all  this,  his  diction  almost  invariably  shows  flashes  and 
streaks  of  wit,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
£Etculty  of  uniting  the  most  disparate,  and  of  discover- 
ing some  similarity  in  the  most  different  and  some 
difference  in  the  most  similar.  It,  therefore,  almost  con- 
tinually moves  along  in  images  and  similes  which  fre- 
quently cause  surprise,  as  much  by  their  appropriateness 
as  by  the  strangeness  of  their  subject ;  but  these  rarely 
appear  carried  out  minutely,  are  short  and  abrupt,  the  one 
passing  over  into  the  other  in  overflowing  abundance. 
This  gives  the  language  a  peculiar  internal  restlessness, 
as  if  a  sappy,  over-ripe  life  were  pulsating  in  it,  as  if 
it  were  swelling  with  hidden  springs,  seeking  at  every 
moment  to  burst  their  l;)ounds ;  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
— but  still  too  frequently — that  this  surging  and  swelling 
degenerates  into  a  bombastic,  high  flown  and  inflated  style. 
This  throbbing  is  in  fact  not  the  soft,  round,  undulating 
line  of  beauty;  the  rhythm  of  the  Shakspearian  diction 
generally  resembles  the  short,  pointed  breakers  of  the  sea 
on  precipitous  coasts,  where  the  in-rolling  wave  meets  the 
one  rebounding  from  the  shore.  Hence  it  never  Mis  into 
effeminateness  and  sentimentality ;  its  expression  of  ten- 
derness and  grace  has  rather  something  piquant,  its  beauty 
something  vigorous  and  energetic,  its  sublimity  something 
bold,  audacious,  occasionally  something  wild.  It  is  rich, 
sometimes  too  rich  in  puns,  antitheses  and  points ;  it  de- 
lights in  surprising  the  reader  with  strange,  dazzling  ex- 
pressions, unexpected  turns  and  apparent  digressions ;  but 
it  is  invariably  in  the  highest  degree  animated,  pregnant 
and  appropriate,  for  it  does  not  receive  its  substance  from 
without,  from  recipient  observation,  but  from  a  produo- 
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tive  imagination  which  works  in  it,  and  which  not  only 
names  and  describes  the  object,  but  also  provides  it  with 
life  and  animation. 

These  peculiarities  of  Shakspeare's  diction,  however, 
are  not  equally  prominent  everywhere.  His  language  is, 
in  fact,  di£ferent  in  his  different  works  ;  his  earlier  dramas, 
as  already  remarked,  differ  somewhat  in  character  from 
his  later  ones,  yet  this  is  in  reality  a  difference  in  degree 
only ;  the  inner  essen(,e  is  everywhere  the  same.  In  his 
earliest  works  his  diction  is  still  occasionally  awkward, 
obscure  and  unequal,  first  too  rapid,  then  too  slow  and  stae- 
nating,  more  fluently  exag^rated  into  bombast,  bat 
never  feeble  and  empty.  In  the  works  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  his  career,  when  he  had  already  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  domain  of  art,  it  becomes  more  equal  and 
smoother,  clearer  and  more  harmonious,  it  gains  both  in 
external  richness  and  in  internal  fuhiess,  tenderness  and 
solidity,  without  losing  anything  in  the  power  of  its 
cadences  and  the  force  of  its  flow.  In  his  later  dramas,  lastly, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  itself ;  the  waves 
become  mightier  and  ever  mightier,  and,  in  hastening 
with  vehement  rapidity  towards  their  goal,  dash  agair^t 
the  coast  in  foaming  breakers.  Greater  depth  and  power, 
together  with  a  striking  sharpness  of  individual  expression, 
an  overflowing  fulness  and  a  certain  ruggedness  of  speech, 
— which  apparently  jumps  aside  from  the  subject,  but 
in  reality,  by  keeping  the  general  connection  in  view, 
seems  to  throw  all  the  brighter  light  upon  it — lastly, 
a  greater  conciseness,  often  harsh  and  angular,  but  concen- 
trated round  the  inmost  centre,  a  brevity  which  is  not 
external  (quantitative),  but  internal  (qujditative),  and  is 
produced  by  the  hurry  and  directness  with  which  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  its  goal  —  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
Shakspeare*s  last  works. 

His  language,  in  general,  is  neither  always  noble  and 
sublime,  nor  always  graceful  and  beautiful.  '  Our  sweetest 
Shakspeare,'  as  Pope  calls  him,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
roughest  and  harshest  of  all  poets.  In  him  we  find  side 
by  side  the  great  and  the  small,  the  sublime  and  the  low, 
the  highest  poetical  flight  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary 
phraseology  of   every-day  life;    and    often    enough  hia 
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equivocal  jokes,  his  ugly,  vulgar  expressions  and  images,  his 
mention  of  vices  and  allusion  to  tlnngs  which  ought  not  to 
be  touched  upon  in  good  society,  offend  not  only  the  feel- 
ings of  propriety,  but  those  of  beauty,  in  all  finely-stmng 
minds.  Jokes  and  allusions  of  this  kind  were,  it  is  true, 
permitted  in  those  times  even  in  the  highest  and  most 
intellectual  circles;  but  even  though  Shakspeare  is  only 
paying  tribute  to  the  bad  taste  and  coarse  ideas  of  his  day, 
atill  it  remains  a  fault  which  we  have  to  acknowledge  bs 
such.  And  yet  in  him  it  is  a  fault  which,  in  almost  all 
cases,  can  be  removed  by  the  omission  or  change  of  a  word 
or  of  a  line,  causing  no  essential  detriment  to  the  power, 
the  beauty  and  truly  dramatic  form  of  his  language,  nay 
to  a  certain  extent  it  belongs  to  and  is,  at  least,  explained  by 
the  language.  For  through  all  these  differences,  eontraste 
and  defects  there  runs  a  primary  form,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  call  the  poetical  language .  of  history,  Shakspeare's 
diction  is  throughout  dramatic  and  therefore  historical. 
With  him  speech  is  invariably  a  mental  act,  which  belongs 
as  individually  to  the  speaker,  as  it  is  an  essential  member 
of  the  represented  action.  The  feelings,  the  thoughts, 
the  reflections,  nowhere  appear  in  naked  purity,  but  are 
ever  coloured  and  formed  by  the  energy  of  the  will  and 
deed,  whose  nature  and  substance  form  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  human  personality — the  character  of  the 
individual.  It  is  only  as  characters,  by  their  will  and 
action,  that  men  become  historical  and  dramatic.  If  the 
expression  of  the  inner  life,  if  every  word,  in  this  sense, 
is  an  act,  it  necessarily  follows  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  must  everywhere  appear  dependent  upon  the  person, 
the  situation,  the  humour  and  the  condition  of  the  speaker, 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  finer 
feelings  of  propriety  or  beauty.  But  it  also  follows  that 
the  language  must  invariably  possess  firmness,  precision, 
definiteness,  that  it  must  not  allow  itself  free  course,  but, 
like  the  act,  be  connected  with  the  given  subject,  and 
must  endeavour  vigorously  to  grasp  and  to  master  it. 
It  is  only  when  the  soul  retires  within  itself,  when  in 
solitary  contemplation,  and  where  the  power  of  the  will 
co-operates  but  dreamily,  that  language  can  display  itself 
in  a  long  and  even  flow.     If  the  mind  is  greatly  agitated, 
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and  takes  an  active  part  in  life  and  its  affairs,  then  the 
language,  even  where  it  merely  expresses  internal  condi- 
tions, will  have  to  take  part  in  the  more  rapid  movement, 
the  restless,  sometimes  obstructed,  sometimes  accelerated 
and  occasionally  digressing  course,  as  well  as  in  the  exertions, . 
the  decisiveness  and  terseness  of  active  life.  The  breadth 
and  flow  which  belong  to  the  mode  of  expressing  feelings, 
contemplation  and  philosophical  research,  is  in  general  un- 
dramatic  and  unhistorical ;  the  historical  language  requires 
force,  conciseness  of  wit,  sharpness  of  thought.  The  Ian* 
guage  must  necessarily  be  as  varied,  great  and  small,  sub- 
lime and  low,  beautiful  and  ugly  as  the  historical  act  itself. 
But  as,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  a  living  member  of 
one  great  action,  of  the  idea  which  directs  the  course  of 
events,  we  lose  sight  of  the  low,  ugly  and  commonplace 
in  the  importance,  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  idea ;  sup- 
ported and  animated  by  this,  it  becomes  idealised  itself. 

As  regards  versification,  Shakspeare  shows  the  deepest 
appreciation  of  those  great  advantages  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  blank  verse  offered  to  the  dramatic  poet.  No  one 
handles  it  with  greater  skill ;  no  one  knows  better  how 
to  adapt  it  to  all  turns  of  the  action ;  no  one  is  more 
capable  of  raising  it.  to  the  height  of  the  most  high- 
sounding  lyrical  rhythms,  and  of  again  lowering  it  into 
the  plains  of  prose;  no  one  knows  better  how  to  make 
use  of  the  change  between  metrical  and  non-metrical 
language  for  enlivening  the  representation.  Here  also 
the  variety  of  the  forms — which  sometimes  pass  gently 
one  into  the  other,  sometimes  contrasted  sharply — corre- 
sponds with  the  change,  elasticity  and  the  many-sidedness 
of  historical  life. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

SHAESPEAREfs  MODE  OF  CHARACTERISATION. 

Shaespbare's  mode  of  characterisation  is  no  less  entirely 
the  expression  and  organ  of  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
drama  than  his  diction.  His  profound  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, as  Schlegel  says,  has  become  proverbial ;  and  yet 
with  him  this  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  shrewd, 
empirical  observations;  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  man  might  make  a  good  diplomatist,  moralist  or 
trader,  but  not  a  poet.  His  accurate  descriptions  of  so 
many  various,  most  abnormal  and  unusual  states  of  the 
mind,  such  as  melancholy,  idiotcy,  madness,  somnambulism, 
etc.,  all  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  have  learned  irom  hia 
own  experience,  prove  rather  that  they  must  have  been  the 
result  of  his  deep  poetical  insight  into  human  nature  and 
life  in  general.  I'he  poet,  owing  to  his  creative  imagi- 
nation, always  has  the  true  archetype  (€t3os — idea)  of  man 
in  view ;  the  greater  the  poet,  the  purer  and  clearer, 
the  more  perfect,  the  more  independent  is  he  of  external 
influences.  This  is  the  true  ideal  of  all  art.  It  neither 
contradicts,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  deviate  from,  or  in  any 
W8,y  go  beyond  reality,  it  rather,  so  to  say,  contains  all 
reality  and  embraces  the  whole  variety  of  every  possible 
individual  character.  It  can  be  exhibited  only  in  separate 
characters,  without  being  quite  exhausted  by  them,  either 
singly  or  collectively.  For  it  always  appears  in  some 
new  and  peculiar  form  in  every  individual  limitation,  in 
every  special  position  of  circumstances,  at  every  new  turn 
of  history ;  for,  of  course,  all  sides  of  the  external  world 
invariably  belong  to  it  as  co-operating  organs  of  its 
development  and  formation.  It  is  itself  nothing  more, 
than  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its  original  nature,  and  in 
its  historical  development.  All  Shakspeare's  characters 
are  but  so  many  different  forms  of  the  archetype  deter- 
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mined  by  time  and  locality,  and  individualised  by  the 
measure  and  the  special  composition  of  general  human 
qualities,  powers  and  capabilities,  virtues  and  defects,  in 
short,  special  impersonations  of  one  primary  personality. 
And  this  is  the  case  with  every  genuine  poet. 

Shakspeare's  peculiarity  and  greatness  consist,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  fact  that  while  in  other  poets  this 
primary  personality  has  received  a  more  or  less  special 
form,  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  from  the  character  of  its 
century  and  its  nation,  and  is  obscured  by  one-sided 
interests,  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  in  him  this 
primary  personality  is  conceived  with  greater  purity 
and  originality,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  exhibited 
in  greater  completeness  and  in  a  preponderating  variety  of 
individual  char^tcters.  This  is  why,  after  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  we  meet  with  many  old  acquaintances 
among  his  characters ;  this  is  why  his  Komans,  although 
^  incarnate  Englishmen,'  as  Goethe  calls  them,  are  never- 
theless thorough  Bomans  as  well ;  for  even  Englishmen, 
under  Eoman  institutions  and  in  Eoman  times,  would 
think  and  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  this  is  why 
his  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  his  Danes  and  Germans,  and 
those  characters  belonging  to  the  most  different  epochs — 
although  to  some  extent  *  incarnate  Englishmen'  of  the 
sixteenth  century—  are  nevertheless  complete  and  life-like 
personalities  such  as  may  still  be  met  with  on  this  earth 
of  ours,  in  different  dresses  and  forms,  and  in  different 
relations  and  circumstances.  C.  Hebler  makes  the  excel- 
lent remark:  'Goethe's  characters  reflect  his  own  self; 
Schiller's,  in  the  liist  place,  rise  above  him  up  to  his  own 
ideals,  but  in  this  short  circuitous  path,  they  also  point  to 
the  poet  who  is  personally  full  of  these  ideals ;  in  Shak- 
speare's  characters,  however,  we  completely  forget  the  poet 
himself.  He,  as  a  rule,  neither  gives  his  own  experience 
like  Goethe,  nor  does  he  pass  before  us  as  a  person  full 
of  feeling  and  of  thought,  like  Schiller,  but  makes  the  im- 
pression of  being  able  to  represent  the  life  of  every  possible 
kind  of  foreign  character  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  .  .  .  . 
he  shows  a  power  of  transformation  and  self-abnegation, 
in  which  no  Garrick  can  equal  him.' 

The  greatness  and  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is 
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shakspeare's  mode  of  gharagterisattox. 

Shakspbare's  mode  of  characterisation  is  no  less  entinilj 
the  expression  and  organ  of  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
drama  than  his  diction.  His  profound  knowledge  of  maik- 
kind,  as  Schlegel  says,  has  become  proverbial ;  and  yet 
with  him  this  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  shrewi 
empirical  observations ;  snch  a  knowledge  of  the  woiti 
and  of  man  might  make  a  good  diplomatist,  moralist  or 
trader,  but  not  a  poet.  His  accurate  descriptions  of  flo 
many  various,  most  abnormal  and  unusual  states  of  the 
mind,  such  as  melancholy,  idiotcy,  madness,  somnamboliflm, 
etc.,  all  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  have  learned  from  \m 
own  experience,  prove  rather  that  they  must  have  been  the 
result  of  his  deep  poetical  insight  into  human  nature  an*! 
life  in  general.  I'he  poet,  owing  to  his  creative  imagi- 
nation, always  has  the  true  archetype  (cTSos — idea)  of  man 
in  view ;  the  greater  the  poet,  the  purer  and  clearer, 
the  more  perfect,  the  more  independent  is  he  of  external 
influences.  ThivS  is  the  true  ideal  of  all  art.  It  neither 
contradicts,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  deviate  from,  or  in  any 
way  go  be3^ond  reality,  it  rather,  so  to  say,  contains  all 
reality  and  embraces  the  whole  variety  of  every  possible 
individual  character.  It  can  be  exhibited  only  in  separate 
characters,  without  being  quite  exhausted  by  them,  either 
singly  or  collectively.  For  it  always  appears  in  some 
new  and  peculiar  form  in  every  individual  limitation,  in 
every  special  position  of  circumstances,  at  every  new  turn 
of  history ;  for,  of  course,  all  sides  of  the  external  world 
invariably  belong  to  it  as  co-operating  organs  of  its 
development  and  formation.  It  is  itself  nothing  more, 
than  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its  original  nature,  and  in 
its  historical  development.  All  Shakspeare's  characters 
are  but  so  many  different  forms  of  the   archetype  deter- 
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seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected  by  the  special 
tendencies  and  ideas  of  his  time.  It  is  only  the  genuine 
poetical  colouring  of  life — the  considerate  power  of  action, 
the  strength  of  will  and  of  character,  the  enthusiastic  rise  of 
a  nation  which,  after  long  internal  struggles,  again  feels 
itself  at  unity,  and  its  power  preserved  by  brilliant 
actions  abroad — in  short,  only  the  general  principles  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  nation  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century — that  are  reflected, in  Shakspeare's  poems, 
and  which  stomp  them  with  the  impress  of  their  age. 
These,  however,  were  in  fact  genuine  dramatic  features. 
In  the  drama,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  as  much 
history  as  poetry,  every  figure  must  appear  in  the  light 
of  a  general  poetico-historical  view  of  life,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  some  general  feature  of  the  time  and  nation, 
but  pre-eminently  from  the  side  of  its  energy  of  mind,  its 
strength  of  character  and  of  will.  All  other  qualities  and 
faculties,  conditions  and  states  of  mind  can  assert  them- 
selves only  in  so  far  as  they  are  penetrated  and  determined 
by  this  energy,  and  stand  in  living  relation  to  the  doings 
of  the  several  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  action  of  the 
whole. 

This  is  Shakspeare's  method  of  delineating  character 
this   historical  form  of  characterisation,  at  least,  is  the 
general  principle  followed  by  him  in  his  descriptions  of 
character,  and  is  the  second  peculiar  merit  of  his  dramatic 
style. 

If  this  is  the  correct  method,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  is  an  error  if — as  some  critics  think 
necessary—  every  dramatic  figure  is  delineated  down  to  the 
smallest  detail,  in  all  its  special  relations,  merits  and 
defects,  feelings  and  thoughts,  inclinations  and  disinclina- 
tions ;  in  short,  if  every  character  is  laid  perfectly  bare 
before  the  sptotator.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have  one 
psychological  section  after  the  other,  as  in  an  anatomical 
theatre ;  every  hero  would,  there,  be  his  own  chamberlain, 
and  himself  conduct  us  through  the  various  recesses 
and  crevices  of  his  nature,  and  long-spun  soliloquies,  un- 
motived  confessions,  would  alternate  with  ebullitions  of 
sentiment  and  reflection.  But  this  detailed  account,  and 
the  complete  register  of  all  qualities  and  quantities,  would 
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f  with  such  equally  vivid  clearness — ^not  only  earlier  and 
j  present  conditions,  past  actions,  and  endeavours,  as  well  as 
j  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  the  dramatic  characters  which 
I  reach  into  the  future,  but  also  how  to  represent  the  general 
order  of  things,  the  condition  of  the  state  and  the  character 
of  the  age  in  question.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  he,  how 
to  place  these  motives  in  such  lively  interaction  with  one 
another,  that  the  action  which  proceeds  out  of  them  is,  as 
it  were,  seen  to  rise  and  grow,  like  the  planted  seed  which 
sprouts  forth,  unfolds  and  becomes  fully  developed,  till  its 
branches — that  is,  the  action,  according  to  its  meaning  and 
substance,  has  spread  in  all  directions.  That  which  is 
effected  in  the  ancient  drama  by  the  chorus,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  of  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  the 
witness  of  its  state  of  mind,  of  its  judgment  upon  the 
exhibited  action — the  representation  of  the  character  of 
the  age  and  of  the  people,  and  of  the  co-operating  general 
conditions  and  relations — all  this  is  supplied  in  Shakspeare, 
by  those  frequently  occurring  scenes,  in  which  the  crowd 
and  servants,  army  and  people,  the  highest  officers  of  the 
state  and  their  representatives,  take  an  active  part  in  the 
action,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  place  the  general  position 
of  affairs,  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  age,  in  due  relation 
with  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  the  chief  personages. 
That  which  in  ancient  art,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  is  con- 
ceived more  ideally,  and  stands  in  plastic  separation 
side  by  side,  appears  more  in  an  historical  light,  and 
in  living  reciprocal  interaction.  For  it  is  only  that  which 
is  truly  historical,  which  does  not  merely  stand  forth 
objectively  as  the  individual  event  in  word  or  action,  bnt 
which  also  exercises  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  general 
formation  of  human  affairs,  that  possesses  a  subject  of 
general  applicability,  and  contributes  to  the  realisation  of  a 
universally  significant  idea.  Everything  else  belongs  to 
the,  in  itself,  unhistorical  life  of  the  individual. 

But  the  power  of  history,  at  the  same  time,  makes  use  of 
those  unhistorical  endeavours  of  the  individual  (which  are 
directed  only  to  special  interests)  when  exhibiting  an 
historically  significant  deed,  an  historical  idea  ;  so  that  the 
non-historical  may  become  historical.  Such  is  the  case  in 
iShaki-peare ;  with  him  everything  is  emotion,  every  word 
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dramatic,  every  scene  a  progress  of  the  action ;  with  him 
nothing  stands  alone,  every  speech,  every  act — even  though 
apparently  purely  persoiial — has  its  reference  to  the  whole, 
is  an  organic  member  of  the  one  action,  and  essentially 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  one  fundamental 
idea.  And  yet  each  figure,  at  the  same  time,  has  its  own 
movement,  its  freedom  and  independence,  each  pursues  its 
special  interests,  places  itself  in  its  appropriate  relation 
to  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  comprehends  it  in  its  own 
peculiar  manner.  This  struggle  for  and  against,  this 
variety  of  colours,  and  the  refraction  of  the  one  ray  of 
light,  makes  the  poem — at  least  in  those  of  Shakspeare's 
maturer  works — stand  forth  in  a  completeness,  vividness 
and  distinctness,  that  the  meaning  may  indeed  be  disputed 
but  the  interest  in  the  representation  increases  and  deepens 
with  every  step. 

In  this  sense,  Shakspeare's  thoroughly  historical  mode 
of  representation  constitutes  the  characteristic  and  chief 
peculiarities  of  his  poetry,  and  these  at  the  same  time  are 
the  means  and  levers  by  which  he  raises  his  drama  into  the 
poetical  image  of  history.     It  in  the  first  place  produces 
the  decided  peculiarity  of  his  diction.      The  latter,  in 
general,  reflects  the  character  of  the  English  language 
in   a  specially  pregnant  manner.    .AH  that  I  mentioned 
above  in  regard  to  it :  its  bone  and  sinew,  the  looseness 
of  its  combination,  its  indifference  towards  the  laws   of 
logic— occasioned  by  its  poverty  of  ^ammatical  forms — 
its   meagreness  in   expressions  of  the  abstract  and  the 
general,  together  with  its  fulness  and  precision  as  regards 
everything  occurring  within  the  sphere  of  practical  life,  of 
intention  and  action — all  this  applies  equally  to  Shak- 
speare's diction.      But  in  him  the  dialogical  character  of 
the  language — spoken  of  above — is  strongly  and  decidedly 
prominent.     Shakspeare  never  philosophises,  he  nowhere) 
makes  general  reflections  which  rest  solely  upon  them-< 
selves ;  the  most  solitary  monologues  of  his  characters  are! 
but  conversations  between  the  person  and  his  surroundings,  | 
between  the  contemplative  mind  and  the  nature  of  things.  \ 
Shakspeare  also  never  merely  narrates ;  his  accounts  andj 
descriptions  again  are  more  like  dialogues,  inasmuch  as 
they  not  merely  describe  the  objects  in  question,  but  also 
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the  lively  connection  between  tbem  and  the  sensatioDS, 
feelings' and  thongbts  of  the  narrator  called  forth  by  them. 
Shakspeare  can  indeed  draw  forth  into  light — from  their 
hidden  depths  —  the  sonls  most  tender,  most  secret  and 
darkest  emotions,  but  his  sentiments  and  feelings,  although 
often  expressed  in  high-sounding  lyrics,  in  the  most  hxr- 
monious  melodies,  nevertheless  internally  possess  the  cha- 
racter of  dialogue,  and  their  linguistic  form  resembles  thofle 
Eieces  of  music  in  which  the  different  musical  motives  «re 
armoniously  made  to  concert  with  one  another.  With 
all  this,  his  diction  almost  invariably  shows  flashes  and 
streaks  of  wit,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  w^ord,  and  that 
fBumlty  of  uniting  the  most  disparate,  and  of  disoofver- 
ing  some  similarity  in  the  most  different  and  some 
difference  in  the  most  similar.  It,  therefore,  almost  con- 
tinually moves  along  in  images  and  similes  which  fre- 
quently cause  surprise,  as  much  by  their  appropriateness 
as  by  the  strangeness  of  their  subject ;  but  these  rarely 
appear  carried  out  minutely,  are  short  and  abrupt,  the  one 
passing  over  into  the  other  in  overflowing  abundance. 
This  gives  the  language  a  peculiar  internal  restlessness, 
as  if  a  sappy,  over-ripe  life  were  pulsating  in  it,  as  if 
it  were  swelling  with  hidden  springs,  seeking  at  every 
moment  to  burst  their  founds ;  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
— but  still  too  frequently — that  this  surging  and  swelling 
degenerates  into  a  bombastic,  high  flown  and  inflated  style. 
This  throbbing  is  in  fact  not  the  soft,  round,  undulating 
line  of  beauty;  the  rhythm  of  the  Shakspearian  diction 
generally  resembles  the  short,  pointed  breakers  of  the  sea 
on  precipitous  coasts,  where  the  in-rolling  wave  meets  the 
one  rebounding  from  the  shore.  Hence  it  never  falls  into 
effeminateness  and  sentimentality ;  its  expression  of  ten- 
derness and  grace  has  rather  something  piquant,  its  beauty 
something  vigorous  and  energetic,  its  sublimity  something 
bold,  audacious,  occasionally  something  wild.  It  is  rich, 
sometimes  too  rich  in  puns,  antitheses  and  points ;  it  de- 
lights in  surprising  the  reader  with  strange,  dazzling  ex- 
pressions, unexpected  turns  and  apparent  digressions ;  but 
it  is  invariably  in  the  highest  degree  animated,  pregnant 
and  appropriate,  for  it  does  not  receive  its  substance  from 
without,  from  recipient  observation,  but  from  a  produo- 
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live  imagination  which  works  in  it,  and  which  not  only 
names  and  describes  the  object,  but  also  provides  it  with 
life  and  animation. 

These  peculiarities  of  Shakspeare's  diction,  however, 
are  not  equally  prominent  everywhere.  His  language  is, 
in  fact,  different  in  his  different  works  ;  his  earlier  dramas, 
as  already  remarked,  differ  somewhat  in  character  from 
his  later  ones,  yet  this  is  in  reality  a  difference  in  degree 
only ;  the  inner  essen(,e  is  everywhere  the  same.  In  his 
earueet  works  his  diction  is  still  occasionally  awkward, 
obscure  and  unequal,  first  too  rapid,  then  too  slow  and  stag- 
nating, more  frequently  exaggerated  into  bombast,  but 
never  feeble  and  empty.  In  the  works  belonging  to  the 
middle  of  his  career,  when  he  had  already  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  domain  of  art,  it  becomes  more  equal  and 
smoother,  clearer  and  more  harmonious,  it  gains  both  in 
external  richness  and  in  internal  fulness,  tenderness  and 
solidity,  without  losing  anything  in  the  power  of  its 
cadences  and  the  force  of  its  flow.  In  his  later  dramas,  lastly, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  itself ;  the  waves 
become  mightier  and  ever  mightier,  and,  in  hastening 
with  vehement  rapidity  towards  their  goal,  dash  agairjst 
the  coast  in  foaming  breakers.  Greater  depth  and  power, 
together  with  a  striking  sharpness  of  individual  expression, 
an  overflowing  fulness  and  a  certain  ruggedness  of  speech, 
— ^which  apparently  jumps  aside  from  the  subject,  but 
in  reality,  by  keeping  the  general  connection  in  view, 
seems  to  throw  all  the  brighter  light  upon  it — lastly, 
a  greater  conciseness,  often  harsh  and  angular,  but  concen- 
trated round  the  inmost  centre,  a  brevity  which  is  not 
external  (quantitative),  but  internal  (qualitative),  and  is 
produced  by  the  hurry  and  directness  with  which  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  its  goal  —  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
Shakspeare's  last  works. 

His  language,  in  general,  is  neither  always  noble  and 
sublime,  nor  always  graceful  and  beautiful.  *  Our  sweetest 
Shakspeare,'  as  Pope  calls  him,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
roughest  and  harshest  of  all  poets.  In  him  we  And  side 
by  side  the  great  and  the  small,  the  sublime  and  the  low, 
the  highest  poetical  flight  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary 
phraseology  of   every-day  life;    and    often    enough  his 
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equivocal  jokes,  his  ugly,  vulgar  expressions  and  images,  his 
mention  of  vices  and  allusion  to  tlungs  which  ought  not  to 
be  touched  upon  in  good  society,  offend  not  only  the  fed- 
ings  of  propriety,  but  those  of  beauty,  in  all  finely-stnmg 
liiinds.  Jokes  and  allusions  of  this  kind  wrere,  it  is  true, 
permitted  in  those  times  even  in  the  highest  and  most 
intellectual  circles;  but  even  though  Shakspeare  is  only 
paying  tribute  to  the  bad  taste  and  coarse  ideas  of  his  day, 
Htill  it  remains  a  fault  which  we  have  to  acknowledge  as 
such.  And  yet  in  him  it  is  a  fault  which,  in  almost  all 
cases,  can  be  removed  by  the  omission  or  change  of  a  woid 
or  of  a  line,  causing  no  essential  detriment  to  the  power, 
the  beauty  and  truly  dramatic  form  of  his  language,  nay 
to  a  certain  extent  it  belongs  to  and  is,  at  least,  explained  by 
the  language.  For  through  all  these  differences,  contrasts 
and  defects  there  runs  a  primary  form,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  call  the  poetical  language  of  history.  Shakspeare's 
diction  is  throughout  dramatic  and  therefore  historical 
With  him  speech  is  invariably  a  mental  act,  w^hich  belongB 
as  individually  to  the  speaker,  as  it  is  an  essential  member 
of  the  represented  action.  The  feelings,  the  thoughts, 
the  reflections,  nowhere  appear  in  naked  purity,  but  are 
ever  coloured  and  formed  by  the  energy  of  the  will  and 
deed,  whose  nature  and  substance  form  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  human  personality — the  character  of  the 
individual.  It  is  only  as  characters,  by  their  will  and 
action,  that  men  become  historical  and  dramatic.  If  the 
expression  of  the  inner  life,  if  every  word,  in  this  sense, 
is  an  act,  it  necessarily  follows  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  must  everywhere  appear  dependent  upon  the  person, 
the  situation,  the  humour  and  the  condition  of  the  speaker, 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  finer 
feelings  of  propriety  or  beauty.  But  it  also  follows  that 
the  language  must  invariably  possess  firmness,  precision, 
definiteness,  that  it  must  not  allow  itself  free  course,  but, 
like  the  act,  be  connected  with  the  given  subject,  and 
must  endeavour  vigorously  to  grasp  and  to  master  it. 
It  is  only  when  the  soul  retires  within  itself,  when  in 
solitary  contemplation,  and  where  the  power  of  the  will 
co-operates  but  dreamily,  that  language  can  display  itself 
in  a  long  and  even  flow.     If  the  mind  is  greatly  agitated, 
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and  takes  an  active  part  in  life  and  its  affairs,  then  the 
language,  even  where  it  merely  expresses  internal  condi- 
tions, will  have  to  take  part  in  the  more  rapid  movement, 
the  restless,  sometimes  obstructed,  sometimes  accelerated 
and  occasionally  digressing  course,  as  well  as  in  the  exertions, . 
the  decisiveness  and  terseness  of  active  life.  The  breadth 
and  flow  which  belong  to  the  mode  of  expressing  feelings, 
contemplation  and  philosophical  research,  is  in  general  un- 
dramatic  and  unhistorical ;  the  historical  language  requires 
force,  conciseness  of  wit,  sharpness  of  thought.  The  lan^ 
guage  must  necessarily  be  as  varied,  great  and  small,  sub- 
lime and  low,  beautiful  and  ugly  as  the  historical  act  itself. 
But  as,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  a  living  member  of 
one  great  action,  of  the  idea  which  directs  the  course  of 
events,  we  lose  sight  of  the  low,  ugly  and  commonplace 
in  the  importance,  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  idea ;  sup- 
ported and  animated  by  this,  it  becomes  idealised  itself. 

As  regards  versification,  Shakspeare  shows  the  deepest 
appreciation  of  those  great  advantages  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  blank  verse  offered  to  the  dramatic  poet.  No  one 
handles  it  with  greater  skill;  no  one  knows  better  how 
to  adapt  it  to  all  turns  of  the  action ;  no  one  is  more 
capable  of  raising  it  to  the  height  of  the  most  high- 
sounding  lyrical  rhythms,  and  of  again  lowering  it  into 
the  plains  of  prose;  no  one  knows  better  how  to  make 
use  of  the  change  between  metrical  and  non-metrical 
language  for  enlivening  the  representation.  Here  also 
the  variety  of  the  forms — which  sometimes  pass  gently 
one  into  the  other,  sometimes  contrasted  sharply — corre- 
sponds with  the  change,  elasticity  and  the  many-sidedness 
of  historical  life. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

shakspkare's  mode  of  characterisation. 

Shakspeare's  mode  of  characterisation  is  no  less  entirely 
the  expression  and  organ  of  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
drama  than  his  diction.  His  profound  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, as  Schlegel  says,  has  become  proverbial ;  and  yet 
with  him  this  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  shrewd, 
empirical  observations ;  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  man  might  make  a  good  diplomatist,  moralist  or 
trader,  but  not  a  poet.  His  accurate  descriptions  of  so 
many  various,  most  abnormal  and  unusual  states  of  the 
mind,  such  as  melancholy,  idiotcy,  madness,  somnambulism, 
etc.,  all  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  have  learned  from  his 
own  experience,  prove  rather  that  they  must  have  been  the 
result  of  his  deep  poetical  insight  into  human  natiire  and 
life  in  general.  I'he  poet,  owing  to  his  creative  imagi- 
nation, always  has  the  true  archetype  (€i8os — idea)  of  man 
in  view ;  the  greater  the  poet,  the  purer  and  clearer, 
the  more  perfect,  the  more  independent  is  he  of  external 
influences.  This  is  the  true  ideal  of  all  art.  It  neither 
contradicts,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  deviate  from,  or  in  any 
way  go  beyond  reality,  it  rather,  so  to  say,  contains  all 
reality  and  embraces  the  whole  variety  of  every  possible 
individual  character.  It  can  be  exhibited  only  in  separate 
characters,  without  being  quite  exhausted  by  them,  either 
singly  or  collectively.  For  it  always  appears  in  some 
new  and  peculiar  form  in  every  individual  limitation,  in 
every  special  position  of  circumstances,  at  every  new  turn 
of  history ;  for,  of  course,  all  sides  of  the  external  world 
invariably  belong  to  it  as  co-operating  organs  of  its 
development  and  formation.  It  is  itself  nothing  more, 
than  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its  original  nature,  and  in 
its  historical  development.  All  Shakspeare's  characters 
are  but  so  many  different  forms  of  the  archetype  deter- 
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mined  by  time  and  locality,  and  individualised  by  the 
laeasnre  and  the  special  composition  of  general  human 
<][iialities,  powers  and  capabilities,  virtues  and  defects,  in 
short,  special  impersonations  of  one  primary  personality. 
And  this  is  the  case  with  every  genuine  poet. 

Shakspeare's  peculiarity  and  greatness  consist,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  fact  that  wMle  in  other  poets  this 
primary  personality  has  received  a  more  or  less  special 
form,  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  from  the  character  of  its 
century  and  its  nation,  and  is  obscured  by  one-sided 
interests,  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  in  him  this 
primary  personality  is  conceived  with  greater  purity 
And  originality,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  exhibited 
in  greater  completeness  and  in  a  preponderating  variety  of 
individual  chaj-acters.  This  is  why,  after  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  we  meet  with  many  old  acquaintances 
among  his  characters ;  this  is  why  his  Romans,  although 
*  inoamate  Englishmen,'  as  Goethe  calls  them,  are  never- 
theless thorough  Bomans  as  well ;  for  even  Englishmen, 
under  Boman  institutions  and  in  Boman  tiraes,  would 
think  and  act  precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  this  is  why 
his  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  his  Danes  and  Germans,  and 
those  characters  belonging  to  the  most  different  epochs — 
although  to  some  extent  'incarnate  Englishmen'  of  the 
sixteenth  century—  are  nevertheless  complete  and  life-like 
personalities  such  as  may  still  be  met  with  on  this  earth 
of  ours,  in  different  dresses  and  forms,  and  in  different 
relations  and  circumstances.  0.  Hebler  makes  the  excel- 
lent remark:  'Goethe's  characters  reflect  his  own  self; 
Schiller's,  in  the  first  place,  rise  above  him  up  to  his  own 
ideals,  but  in  this  short  circuitous  path,  they  also  point  to 
the  poet  who  is  personally  full  of  these  ideals ;  in  Shak- 
speare's  characters,  however,  we  completely  forget  the  poet 
Mmself.  He,  as  a  rule,  neither  gives  his  own  experience 
like  Goethe,  nor  does  he  pass  before  us  as  a  person  full 
of  feeling  and  of  thought,  like  Schiller,  but  makes  the  im- 
pression of  being  able  to  represent  the  life  of  every  possible 
kind  of  foreign  character  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  .  .  .  . 
he  shows  a  power  of  transformation  and  self-abnegation, 
in  which  no  Gurrick  can  equal  him.* 

The  greatness  and  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is 
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manifoBted,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fiBct  that  without 
passing  beyond  the  limits  of  individiiaUtjrt  wiihont  in  flt 
slightest  aeffree  idealizing  the  meial  figurae — ^in  otkir 
words,  in  spite  of  the  sharpest  and  fdllest  imdmdmaimtm 
of  his  charaoters— he  nevertheless  oontrivea  to  give  fts 
whole  an  ideal  and  generally  applicable  aignifioanoe.  TUi 
he  indeed  acoomplishes  more  especiallj  by  his  mode  d 
composition,  of  wnich  we  shall  haye  to  apeak  nreeeiitly; 
but  he  also  accomplishes  it  by  his  mode  of  individiuliM- 
tion.  He  does  not  individualise  like  Ben  Jonson,  by  settiBg 
forth  onesidely,  special  features  of  oharaoter*  or  lib 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  exaggeration  and  distortiaD, 
but  by  displaying  the  full  wealth  of  the  elements,  fisoa 
and  qualities  of  human  nature  in  the  oharaoter  of  loi 
hero,  and  at  the  same  time  by  knowing  how  to  gi^ 
this  fulness  of  features,  a  jpeculiar  and  individual  ixxan  ia 
combining  them,  and  rounding  them  off  into  the  personil  I 
If,  accordingly,  we  examine  the  elements  of  the  matenal 
of  which  his  figures  consist,  we  might  £Eincy  that  we  havs 
before  us  but  the  one,  general  and  ever  the  same  sabstaon 
of  human  nature ;  but  if  we  examine  the  form  which  this 
subBtance  has  received  at  his  hands,  we  perceive  the  greatest 
variety  of  special  and  individual  features.  How  different, 
for  instance,  are  Bomeo  and  Hamlet,  Othello  and  Macbeth, 
Juliet  and  Desdemona,  and  yet  the  elements  of  which 
all  these  characters  are  formed  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  complete  and  perfect  man,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
always  has  something  ideal,  something  of  a  proto-  or 
archetype,  it  depends  only  upon  his  not  being  represented 
piecemeal,  but  in  his  entirety,  only  upon  his  inmost  nature 
being  revealed ;  the  depth  of  the  individuality — provided 
only  it  has  true  depth— always  contains  the  general  and 
eternal  idea  of  human  nature,  but  this  is  frequently  stunted 
and  deformed.  Hence  because  in  Shakspeare's  characteni 
we  see  clearly  into  their  inmost  nature,  they  appear  as 
Goethe  says,  *  to  be  mere  natural  men,  and  yet  are  not 
so,'  that  is,  they  appear  only  to  be  individuals  of  a 
perfectly  individual  form  and  colour,  and  are  neverthelefis 
in  reality  ideal  figures  of  a  higher  and  more  general 
significance. 

We  have  already  shown  that   Shakspeare,  as  a  poet, 
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seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected  by  the  special 
tendencies  and  ideas  of  his  time.  It  is  only  the  genuine 
poetical  colouring  of  life— the  considerate  power  of  cuition, 
the  strength  of  will  and  of  character^  the  enthusiastic  rise  of 
a  nation  which,  after  long  internal  struggles,  again  feels 
itself  at  unity,  and  its  power  preserved  by  brilliant 
actions  abroad — ^in  short,  only  the  general  principles  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  nation  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century — that  are  re6ected,in  Shakspeare's  poems, 
and  which  s^mp  them  with  the  impress  of  their  age. 
These,  however,  were  in  fact  genuine  dramatic  features. 
In  the  drama,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  as  mucli 
history  as  poetry,  every  figure  must  appear  in  the  light 
of  a  general  poetico-historical  view  of  life,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  some  general  feature  of  the  time  and  nation, 
but  pre-eminently  from  the  side  of  its  energy  of  nUnd,  its 
strength  of  character  and  of  will.  All  other  qualities  and 
faculties,  conditions  and  states  of  mind  can  assert  them- 
selves only  in  so  far  as  they  are  penetrated  and  determined 
by  this  energy,  and  stand  in  living  relation  to  the  doings 
of  the  several  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  action  of  the 
whole. 

This  is  Shakspeare's  method  of  delineating  character 
this   historical  form  of  characterisation,  at  least,  is  the 
general  principle  followed  by  him  in  his  descriptions  of 
character,  and  is  the  second  peculiar  merit  of  his  dramatic 
style. 

If  this  is  the  correct  method,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  oourse  that  it  is  an  error  if — as  some  critics  think 
necessary—  every  dramatic  figure  is  delineated  down  to  the 
smallest  detail,  in  all  its  special  relations,  merits  and 
defects,  feelings  and  thoughts,  inclinations  and  disinclina- 
tions ;  in  short,  if  every  character  is  laid  perfectly  bai  e 
before  the  sptotator.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have  one 
psychological  section  after  the  other,  as  in  an  anatomical 
theatre ;  every  hero  would,  there,  be  his  own  chamberlain, 
and  himself  conduct  us  through  the  various  recesses 
and  crevices  of  his  nature,  and  long-spun  soliloquies,  un- 
niotived  confessions,  would  alternate  with  ebullitions  of 
aentimont  and  reflection.  But  this  detailed,  account,  and 
^he  oomplete  register  of  all  qualities  and  quantities,  would 
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end  in  nothing  being  accomplislied,  the  organic  xmitvol 
the  conception  of  the  character  would  be  lost.  Thd 
world's  history  has  no  time  to  listen  to  such  prolix 
splutterings,  and  moreover,  does  not  leave  any  one  time 
to  indulge  in  them.  The  object  of  dramatic,  poetry 
is  not  to  reveal  one  or  other  special  humaii  character 
in  its  complete  nakedness  —  this  would  be  a  pitifid  art 
and  not  very  different  from  the  work  of  a  common 
portrait  painter.  If  it  is  to  depict  the  human  mind  in 
the  multiplicity  of  its  independent  and  individual  ports, 
determined  and  supported  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
historical  existence,  then  every  separate  character  oan  be 
allowed  scope  for  its  own  development,  only  in.  so  far  as 
it  is  a  living  and  necessary  part  of  the  whole,  i^e.^  only 
in  so  far  as  it  takes  an  essential  part  in  the  development 
of  the  action,  and  in  the  course  of  history. 

If  this  is  its  object,. then  it  is  no  less  a  mistake  if  the 
drama — in  place  of  introducing  definite,  living  individuals 
— fidlows  mere  general,  hollow,  abstract  forms  or  geneiio 
ideas  of  men  to  make  vain  efforts  to  appear  like  real  men. 
In  this  case,  instead  of  having  upon  the  boards, '  wbidi 
represent  the  world,*  a  despotic  prince,  we  should  have  an 
alitract  tyrant  divested  of  all  humanity,  a  mere  patteom 
of  vices  and  crimes ;  instead  of  an  ardent  youth,  full  of 
feeling  and  thought,  and  honce  all  the  more  subject  to 
human  weaknesses,  we  should  have  a  general  yoting  man, 
animated  only  by  susceptibility  and  imagination,  only 
by  magnanimity  and  self-sacrifice  or  by  some  self-created 
ideals,  and  who  is  nothing  but  enthusiasm,  passion  and 
fire;  instead  of  a  weak  man  we  should  have  weakness; 
instead  of  a  fool  we  should  have  folly.  By  this  means, 
however,  history,  in  place  of  being  supported  and  deveh^ped, 
in  its  truth,  by  living  individual  characters,  "would  appear 
more  like  a  play-ball  of  general  ideas  abstracted  &om 
human  conditions  and  qualities  or  from  special  views, 
tendencies  and  interests  of  the  time ;  in  place  of  the  foU 
and  complete  man  we  should  have  single  human  powen 
and  capabilities,  virtues  and  vices  in  masks,  giviixg  us  as 
allegorical  history  of  the  world,  as  mtich  like  realify  aaa 
soap-bubble  to  the  terrestrial  globe. 

A  careful  reader  will  readily  perceive  how  well  Shak' 
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speare  has  snoceeded  in  hitting  the  right  medium  between 
dtie  two  extremes,  how  correctly  he  has  allotted  to  the 
individual  character  exactly  as  much  scope  for  its  own 
development  as  it  was  entitled  to  from  its  relation  to 
the  whole  representation,  and  how  animated  is  the  cor- 
relation in  which  he  has  managed  to  place  his  dramatic 
personages,  so.  that  the  one  seems  characterised  in  and 
\iritk  the  other— how,  also,  he  shows  the  greatest  talent 
for  minutely  depicting  tiie  history  of  the  soul,  how 
aoouxately  he  comprehends  all  the  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment, every  fold  of  the  heart,  and  how  ably  he  can  reveal 
the  hidden  sophisms  and  prevarications  of  the  humeri 
conscience — by  which  a  feeble  sensation  gradually  gains 
^rofiad,  becomes  an  impulse,  the  impuke  a  desire,  the 
deoire  a  passion,  and  the  scarce-bom  thought  a  resolve, 
the  resolve  an  action — how,  in  one  case,  ordinary  conditions 
of  the  mind  receive,  at  his  hands,  a  higher  significance, 
aoEid  in  another,  he  describes,  with  the  same  vividness 
and  truth,  not  only  those  rarer  psychical  phenomena 
such  as  melancholy  and  madness,  but  also  the  world  of 
spirits,  fairies  and  witches  (those  marvellous  productions 
of  the  imagination  which  stand  midway  between  man 
and  demon),  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  throw  light  upon 
human  nature,  from  another  region  and  from  an  eccentric 
point  of  view. 

Sometimes,  however,  Shakspeare  does  not  describe  his 
characters  with  sufficient  clearness  and  distinctness,  at 
least  for  the  ordinary  reader  and  spectator ;  he  not  unfre- 
qiiently  omits  to  state  definitely  and  explicitly  the  internal 
reasons  and  motives  for  the  resolves,  behaviour,  doings 
and  sufiferings  of  his  dramatic  characters  (for  instance,  for 
BEamlet's  conduct,  for  Ophelia's  madness.  Lady  Macbeth's 
disturbed  state  of  mind,  etc.).  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that,  in  aU  cases  of  this  kind,  the  events  are  actually 
unmotived,  that  they  cannot  be  explained  from  the 
cbaxacter  of  the  persons  and  the  given  circumstances; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  this  can  be  done. 
But  Shakspeare  does  not  state  the  motives,  he  leaves  the 
spectator  to  discover  them  from  interspersed  hints  and 
indications,  sometimes  even  but  from  the  connection  of 
the  whole.     Absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  give  every 
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separate  scene  an  effective  dramatic  character,  to  fill  every 
situation  with  dramatic  interest,  and  everywhere  to  raise 
the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch ;  and  filled  with  anxiety  to  check  the  course  of  the 
action  and  to  weaken  the  dramatic  interest  by  an  explicit 
description  of  all  those  often  hidden  and  scarcely  conscious 
emotions  of  the  soul,  which  are  the  original  sources  of  the 
conditions  of  our  mind  and  the  motives  of  our  actions- 
lie  (in  most  cases  certainly,  on  purpose,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
involuntarily)  omits  to  refer  the  spectator  expressly  to 
these  first  causes  and  the  connection  of  the  action  which 
they  determine.  I  grant  that  he  not  unfrequently  goes 
too  far  in  this  endeavour  ;  occasionally,  at  all  events,  the 
uncertainty  about  the  actual  motives,  and  hence  ahout 
the  inner  mental  life,  about  the  nature  and  character  of  his 
dramatic  personages,  appears  so  great,  that  it  cannot  he 
entirely  removed,  and  that  the  connection  of  the  actions 
and  events  suffers  in  consequence — ^which  is  always  a  fault 
in  dramatic  composition.  And  yet  the  fault  is,  in  reality, 
caused  only  by  an  essential  merit,  just  as  a  shadow  is  pro- 
duced by  the  nature  of  light — the  great  merit  whidi 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  fehakspeare's  principal  master- 
pieces (after  a  period  of  more  than  300  years)  still  fill 
the  theatre,  still  carry  the  interest  in  the  representation 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  still  exercise  a  power  over  the 
spectator,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  scarcely  any  other  drama. 

At  all  events  it  is  a  great  merit  in  Shakspeare's  dramas 
that,  not  only  the  heroes  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
support  of  the  action,  but  that  every  one  of  the  secondary 
characters  down  to  the  mere  pages,  men-servants,  and  maid- 
servants, etc.,  are  living  individuals,  often  drawn  with  hut 
a  few  strokes,  yet  always  definitely  characterised  figures, 
which  not  only  fill  their  own  place,  but  are  also  invariably  in 
their  right  place.  This  equally  vivid  as  correctly  described 
gradation  of  the  characters  in  their  various  relations  to  <me 
another  —  according  to  which  the  delineation  and  modelling 
of  every  figure  appears  to  be  carried  out  exactly  so  far, 
and  occupies  exactly  as  much  space  as  is  required  by  its 
position  to  the  whole  of  the  action — this  truly  dramatic 
and.  historical  mode  of  characterisation  the  poet  can,  how- 
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ever,  succeed  in  accomplishing  only  when  he  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  place  all  the  dramatic  characters  in 
a  definite  relation  to  one  internal  centre,  upon  which 
the  whole  action  turns,  and  which  thus  renders  it  possible 
to  assign  to  every  figure  a  definite  place  and  scope  for 
a<;tioh,  according  to  its  closer  or  more  remote  relation  to 
this  centre.  The  centre  thus  becomes  the  standard  not 
only  for  the  significance,  but  also  for  the  life  and  destinies 
of  the  dramatic  personages ;  each,  in  the  position  it  occupies 
by  virtue  of  its  character,  at  the  same  time  bears  its  own 
fate  within  itself,  exactly  as  in  real  life  a  man's  good  or 
ill-luck  appears  dependent  upon  his  self-chosen  position  as 
^gards  the  centre  and  aim  of  history. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  to  the  question  as  to  what 
principle  Shakspeare  followed  in  the  composition  of  his 
dramas.  The  old  senseless  reproach,  which  accuses  Shak- 
speare of  being  an  irregular  genius  who  blindly  pursued 
his  course,  and  unconsciously  abandoned  himself  to  his 
fancies  without  plan  or  aim,  and  who  therefore  produced 
Bome  excellent  passages,  but  was  incapable  of  presenting 
a  finished  artistic  whole,  does  not,  perhaps,  in  our  day, 
require  any  refutation ;  this,  however,  can  be  given  only 
in  a  detailed  criticism  of  his  individual  works.  He  who 
acknowledges  Shakspeare's  genius,  and  yet  denies  him  the 
gift  of  artistic  composition,  contradicts  himself;  for  it  is 
in  fact  the  cosmical,  the  natural  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  his  creations  that  are  the  first  and  surest  criteria  of 
genius.  Genius,  this  higher  mind  which  inherits  by 
nature  the  dominion  over  powers  and  forms  in  any  one 
domain  of  life,  must  surely  most  distinctly  and  plentifully 
bear  within  itself  the  essence  and  the  essential  properties 
of  the  mind.  But  mind  is  mind  only,  is  free  and  conscious 
only,  by  its  dominion  over  itself  and  its  inner  life,  thereby 
alone  is  it  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  dominion  over 
the  outer  life.  Dominion  without  order,  without  me- 
thodical, definite  unity  of  thought  and  will,  is  a  chimera. 
Hence  it  cannot  exist  without,  the  power  of  morality,  and 
it  must  itself  be  the  outcome  of  moral  greatness.  An 
immoral  genius  is  no  genius ;  the  addition  of  this  element 
unavoidably  causes  genius  to  degenerate  into  mere  talent,  as 
ifi  proved  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron  and  many  ^oel"^  ^i^i^ 
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artists  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  who  cannot 
control  himself^  cannot  control  others,  and  least  of  all  can 
he  control  art  and  science.  Shakspeare's  moral  greatness, 
accordingly,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  main  levers  of 
his  genius. 

The  above  reproach,  which  has  more  especially  originated 
from  some  misunderstood  expressions  of  Plato  (which  main- 
tain that  a  poet  in  his  inspiration  possesses  neither  thought 
nor  consciousness,  and  is  only  an  organ  in  the  hands  of  a 
higher  power,  etc.)  is,  however,  one  of  those  many  errors 
which,  Hke  some  diseases,  are  propagated  from  g^awation 
to  generation.  Plato  only  meant  to  say  that  a  poet  does 
not  work  and  create  with  any  definite  intention,  previoaslj 
determined,  nor  in  pondering  and  reflecting,  wavering 
here  and  there,  but  from  a  deep  inward  necessity  apart 
from  consciousness ;  in  this  he  is  perfectly  right.  For  it  is 
a  fact  founded  upon  observation,  that,  while  the  artist  is 
at  work,  thought  and  will,  although  profound,  clear,  and 
well-regulated,  are  so  wholly  intent  upon  creating  and 
forming  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  distinguishing 
itself  from  its  own  activity,  and  therefore  cannot  reflect 
upon  its  work.  The  inseparable  internal  community 
between  the  poet  and  his  poem  at  the  moment  of  its 
creation — the  predominance  of  imagination  and  the  feeling 
of  beauty  by  which  he  is  involuntarily  led,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  everywhere  directly  comprehends  the  separate 
in  the  whole  and  conversely— does  not  permit  his  full, 
clear  consciousness  concerning  the  centre  and  connection  of 
the  whole,  and  also  concerning  the  ideas  and  motives  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  becoming  manifest.  It  may,  theref(»re, 
easily  happen  that  the  poet  himself,  after  the  completion  d 
his  work,  cannot  give  any  account  of  it.  The  language  of 
the  artist  is  poetry,  music,  drawing,  and  colouring ;  there 
is  no  other  form  in  which  he  can  express  himself  with 
equal  depth  and  clearness.  Who  would  ask  a  philosopher 
to  paint  his  ideas  in  colours  ?  It  would  be  equally  absurd 
to  think  that  because  a  poet  cannot  say  with  perfect  philo- 
sophical certainty,  in  the  form  of  reflection  and  of  pure 
thought,  what  it  was  that  he  wished  and  intended  ta 
produce,  that  therefore  he  never  thought  at  all,  but  that  he 
Jet  his  imagination  imT^TOvi&ei  ^t  T%.wdQm.    Ideas  can,  in  fact> 
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be  expressed  in  very  dififerent  forms,  and  yet  in  reality  re- 
main the  same.  When,  therefore,  that  which  the  artist  has 
expressed  in  verse,  tones,  or  coloars,  is  explained  by  the 
eesthetio  critic  in  his  language  of  analytical,  separating 
and  connecting  reflection,  which  lays  bare  the  inmost 
kernel,  he  is  doing  only  what  he  is  bound  to  do,  and  what 
is  his  vocation.  He  does  precisely  what  a  musician  does 
when  setting  one  of  Goethe's  poems  to  music,  or  what  a 
painter  does  when  making  illustrations  to  Shakspeare's 
dramas ;  the  sesthetic  critic  is  but  another  form  of  illustra- 
tion, and  the  poem  which  does  not  require  or  cannot  brook 
an  illustration  cannot,  assuredly,  be  reckoned  among  the 
masterpieces  of  poetry. 

That  Shakspearehad  reflected,  and  reflected  deeply  upon 
all  kinds  of  matters  in  nature,  history,  religion,  art,  and 
philosophy,  but  more  especially  upon  the  ethical  principles 
of  human  life,  must  be  granted  even  by  the  most  inveterate 
opxx>nents  of  sesthetic  ideas,  because  every  scene  brings 
up  before  their  eyes  the  most  brilliant,  the  grandest  and 
finest  thoughts.  It  is  only  as  regards  the  composition, 
design  and  development  of  his  pieces  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  had  no  thought,  and  to  have  been  utterly  unconscioun 
in  his  work.  If,  however,  in  a  work  of  art  we  look  only 
for  the  logical  connection,  the  prosaic  advance  from  cause 
to  effect,  or  even  only  for  the  motive  power  of  a  machine 
where,  with  clattering  necessity  every  wheel  fits  into  wheel, 
and  cog  into  cog,  according  to  mathematical  calculation, 
then  indeed,  neither  in  Shakspeare  nor  in  the  best  Greek 
tragedies — in  spite  of  their  being  universally  acknowledged 
as  models — shall  we  be  able  to  find  plan  and  order ;  tho 
most  splendid  choruses  of  Sophocles  would  have  to  be 
thrown  aside  as  useless  lumber.  And  yet  artistic,  and 
more  especially  dramatic,  composition  is  no  logical  or 
mechanical  contrivance,  it  is  a  living  organism  full  of  soul 
and  mind.  As  its  object  is  to  represent  the  substance  and 
form  of  the  world's  history,  so  its  archetype  is  the  eternal 
order  and  living  development  of  history.  And,  as  in  history 
a  multiplicity  of  independent  individuals,  who  apparently 
meet  accidentally,  are  formed  into  a  niany-membered  whole, 
and  move  on  towards  one  goal,  so  in  tl^e  drama  every 
figure  ougiit  to  maintain  its  own  free  ground,  and  yet  all 
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ought  to  group  themselves  round  one  centre  and  to  <»• 
operate  for  one  end.  Without  such  an  organic  oentn^ 
from  which  all  the  radii  .proceed,  it  is  simply  impofisiUa 
to  have  order,  design,  and  harmony,  which  are  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  all  beauty ;  to  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  centre  in  a  composition,  to  deny  it  that  interml 
imity  which  alone  combines  the  different  parts  into  one 
whole,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  that  there  is  any  art 
in  the  work  of  art.  It  is  only  by  the  dramatic  characten 
placing  themselves  in  many  different  relations  to  this  centre, 
each  according  to  its  individuality,  that  every  figure 
receives  its  definite  place  in  the  whole  ;  it  is  only  by  thdr 
moving  round  this  centre  of  the  action  in  many  differat 
directions,  and  striving  in  different  ways  to  approach  the 
object  of  the  movement  which  it  deteinnines,  that  makes 
the  progress  of  the  action  an  actual  advance.  Without 
an  internal  centre  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  any  definite  unity  in  the  dramatic  characters  amon^ 
one  another,  or  any  firm  connection  in  the  actions  and 
tlestinies ;  without  it  every  drama  resolves  itself  into  an 
accidental  meeting,  coming  and  going  of  individual  figures, 
and  the  whole  must  inevitably  fall  to  pieces. 

If  Shakspeare  is  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  first  rank,  as 
even  his  censors  admit,  the  question  is  not  whether  he 
aimed  at  this  internal  unity  in  his  dramatic  poems,  but 
merely  whether  he  attained  that  which  he  aimed  at,  and 
what  path  ho  struck  in  order  to  reach  the  goal,  i.e., 
what  was  his  conception  of  that  inner  centre,  and  did 
he  succeed  in  placing  all  the  parts  of  the  whole  in  a 
clear  and  living  relation  to  it.  The  so-called  Aristotelian 
imities  of  action,  of  place  and  time,  are  not  sufficient  even 
if  they  could  be  adhered  to  without  unreasonably  limiting 
and  weakening  the  substance  and  effect  of  dramatic  poetry. 
For  even  if  the  action  were  of  the  greatest  possible  simpli- 
city, and  were  completed  in  one  definite  place  and  within 
a  short  and  readily  surveyable  space  of  time,  still  it  would 
always  consist  of  a  number  of  points  of  time  (scenes), 
would  always  involve  the  co  operation  of  different  persons 
and  be  subject  to  the  interference  of  manifold  conflicting 
aims  and  motives.  What  is  the  bond  that  knits  the  many 
into  one,  and  makes  the  various  incident.'',  the  multiplicity 
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of  characters,  as  well  as  the  suocessiYe  scenes,  appear  as 
members  of  one  whole?  It  is  evident  that  the  external 
finish,  the  clear,  intelligible  arrangement,  and  the  harmo- 
nious make-up  of  the  separate  scenes,  or.  in  other  words, 
that  that  which  may  be  called  the  beauty  of  the  external  com- 
position, is  to  be  attained  only  by  the  poet,  from  the  very 
beginning,  keeping  the  central'  turning-point  of  the  action 
steadily  in  view,  never  losing  sight  of  the  principle  that 
every  scene  should  lead  with  measured  step  towards  a 
definite  goal,  and,  like  a  skilful  weaver,  by  combining  the 
separate  threads  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  becoming 
entangled,  they  clearly  and  distinctly  exhibit  a  well  defined 
design. 

That  Shakspeare  was  a  master  in  composition,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  is  universally  acknowledged.  His  skill 
as  regards  the  external  arrangement  and  make-up  of  the 
material  appears  the  more  wonderful,  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  characters,  and  the  quantity  of  actions  and 
events  with  which  most  of  his  dramas  are  furnished.  He 
requires  this  abundance  of  material  because,  as  already  said, 
it  is  his  object  that  no  moment  of  the  representation  shall 
appear  devoid  of  action,  but,  rather,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
that  every  scene  shall  carry  the  interest  in  the  action  to 
a  higher  pitch,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  he  indi- 
vidualises his  heroes  so  sharply  that  they  are  no  mere  ideal 
forms,  no  mere  representatives  of  humanity,  but,  in  them- 
selves represent  directly  only  their  own  selves  in  their 
personal  peculiarity.  For  if  the  drama  is  *  to  hold  up  a 
mirror  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image  and  the  vei  y  age  and  body  of  time  his  form 
and  pressure,*  then  the  subject  must  possess  general  applica- 
tion and  significance.  The  fate  of  the  hero  must  not  appear 
only  the  consequence  of  his  particular  nature,  of  his  indi- 
vidual character,  of  his  circumstances  and  surroundings, 
but  must  at  the  same  time  be  a  warning  to  all  those  who 
find  themselves  in  a  similar  position.  A  general  signifi- 
cance such  as  this,  the  subject  can,  however,  acquire  only 
when  it  applies  equally  to  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
characters,  deeds  and  destinies.  And  still  Shakspeare's 
dramas  distinctly  show  the  necessary  subdivision  of  the 
substance  into  three  parts — exposition,  the  ravelling  and 
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manifested,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that  withotit 
passing  beyond  the  limits  of  individuality,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  idealizing  the  special  figures — in  other 
words,  in  spite  of  the  sharpest  and  fullest  individualisation 
of  his  characters— he  nevertheless  contrives  to  give  the 
whole  an  ideal  and  generally  applicable  significance.  This 
he  indeed  accomplishes  more  especially  by  his  mode  of 
composition,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently; 
but  he  also  accomplishes  it  by  his  mode  of  individualisa- 
tion. He  does  not  individualise  like  Ben  Jonson,  by  setting 
forth  onesidely,  special  features  of  character,  or  like 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  exaggeration  and  distortion, 
but  by  displaying  the  full  wealth  of  the  elements,  forces 
and  qualities  of  human  nature  in  the  character  of  his 
hero,  and  at  the  same  time  by  knowing  how  to  give 
this  fulness  of  features,  a  peculiar  and  individual  form  in 
combining  them,  and  rounding  them  off  into  the  personal  L 
If,  accordingly,  we  examine  the  elements  of  the  material 
of  which  his  figures  consist,  we  might  fancy  that  we  have 
before  us  but  the  one,  general  and  ever  the  same  substance 
of  human  nature ;  but  if  we  examine  the  form  which  this 
substance  has  received  at  his  hands,  we  perceive  the  greatest 
variety  of  special  and  individual  features.  How  different, 
for  instance,  are  Romeo  and  Hamlet,  Othello  and  Macbeth, 
Juliet  and  Desdemona,  and  yet  the  elements  of  which 
all  these  characters  are  formed  are  essentially  the  same. 
The  complete  and  perfect  man,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
always  has  something  ideal,  something  of  a  proto-  or 
archetype,  it  depends  only  upon  his  not  being  represented 
piecemeal,  but  in  his  entirety,  only  upon  his  inmost  nature 
being  revealed ;  the  depth  of  the  individuality — provided 
only  it  has  true  depth— always  contains  the  general  and 
eternal  idea  of  human  nature,  but  this  is  frequently  stunted 
and  deformed.  Hence  because  in  Shakspeare's  characters 
we  see  clearly  into  their  inmost  nature,  they  appear  as 
Goethe  says,  *to  be  mere  natural  men,  and  yet  are  not 
so,'  that  is,  they  appear  only  to  be  individuals  of  a 
perfectly  individual  form  and  colour,  and  are  nevertheless 
in  reality  ideal  figures  of  a  higher  and  more  general 
significance. 

We  have  already  shown  that   Shakspeare,  as  a  poet. 
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seems  to  have  been  but  little  affected  by  the  special 
tendencies  and  ideas  of  his  time.  It  is  only  the  genuine 
poetical  colouring  of  life — the  considerate  power  of  CLction, 
the  strength  of  will  and  of  character,  the  enthusiastic  rise  of 
a  nation  which,  after  long  internal  struggles,  again  feels 
itself  at  unity,  and  its  power  preserved  by  brilliant 
actions  abroad — ^in  short,  only  the  general  principles  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  nation  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century — that  are  reflected^in  Shakspeare's  poems, 
and  which  stamp  them  with  the  impress  of  their  age. 
These,  however,  were  in  fact  genuine  dramatic  features. 
In  the  drama,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  as  much 
history  as  poetry,  every  figure  must  appear  in  the  light 
of  a  general,  poetico-historical  view  of  life,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  some  general  feature  of  the  time  and  nation, 
but  pre-eminently  from  the  side  of  its  energy  of  mind,  its 
strength  of  character  and  of  will.  All  other  qualities  and 
faculties,  conditions  and  states  of  mind  can  assert  them- 
selves only  in  so  far  as  they  are  penetrated  and  determined 
by  this  energy,  and  stand  in  living  relation  to  the  doings 
of  the  several  persons,  as  well  as  to  the  action  of  the 
whole. 

This  is  Shakspeare's  method  of  delineating  character 
this   historical  form  of  characterisation,  at  least,  is  the 
general  principle  followed  by  him  in  his  descriptions  of 
character,  and  is  the  second  peculiar  merit  of  his  dramatic 
style. 

If  this  is  the  correct  method,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  is  an  error  if — as  some  critics  think 
necessary—  every  dramatic  figure  is  delineated  down  to  the 
Bmallest  detail,  in  all  its  special  relations,  merits  and 
defects,  feelings  and  thoughts,  inclinations  and  disinclina- 
tions ;  in  short,  if  every  character  is  laid  perfectly  bare 
before  the  sptotator.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have  one 
|)6ychological  section  after  the  other,  as  in  an  anatomical 
theatre ;  every  hero  would,  there,  be  his  own  chamberlain, 
and  himself  conduct  us  through  the  various  recesses 
and  crevices  of  his  nature,  and  long-spun  soliloquies,  un- 
luotived  confessions,  would  alternate  with  ebullitions  of 
aentiment  and  reflection.  But  this  detailed  account,  and 
^he  complete  register  of  all  qualities  and  quantities,  would 
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end  in  nothing  being  accomplished,  the  organic  tmkyof 
the  conception  of  the  character  would  be  lost.  Thd 
world's  history  has  no  time  to  listen  to  such  pn^ 
splutterings,  and  moreover,  does  not  leave  any  one  time 
to  indtdge  in  them.  The  object  of  dramatic,  poetry 
is  not  to  reveal  one  or  other  special  human  character 
in  its  complete  nakedness  —  this  would  be  a  pitifdl  art 
and  not  very  different  from  the  work  of  a  common 
portrait  painter.  If  it  is  to  depict  the  human  mind  in 
the  mtdtiplicity  of  its  independent  and  individual  parts, 
determined  and  supported  by  the  circumstanoes  of  its 
historical  existence,  then  every  separate  character  can  be 
allowed  scope  for  its  own  development,  only  in.  so  far  as 
it  is  a  living  and  necessary  part  of  the  whole,  t\0.,  only 
in  so  far  as  it  takes  an  essential  part  in  the  development 
of  the  action,  and  in  the  course  of  history. 

K  this  is  its  object,. then  it  is  no  less  a  mistake  if  the 
drama — in  place  of  introducing  definite,  living  individual 
— allows  mere  general,  hollow,  abstract  forms  or  genexic 
ideas  of  men  to  make  vain  efforts  to  appear  like  real  mssL 
In  this  case,  instead  of  having  upon  the  boards, '  which 
represent  the  world,'  a  despotic  prince,  we  should  have  an 
abstract  tyrant  divested  of  all  humanity,  a  mere  pattern 
of  vices  and  crimes ;  instead  of  an  ardent  youth,  full  of 
feeling  and  thought,  and  hence  all  the  more  subject  to 
human  weaknesses,  we  should  have  a  general  young  man, 
animated  only  by  susceptibility  and  imagination,  only 
by  magnanimity  and  self-sacrifice  or  by  some  self-created 
ideals,  and  who  is  nothing  but  enthusiasm,  passion  and 
fire;  instead  of  a  weak  man  we  should  have  weaknesB; 
instead  of  a  fool  we  should  have  folly.  By  this  means, 
however,  history,  in  place  of  being  supported  and  developed, 
in  its  truth,  by  living  individual  characters,  would  appear 
more  like  a  ])lay-ball  of  general  ideas  abstracted  from 
human  conditions  and  qualities  or  from  special  views, 
tendencies  and  interests  of  the  time ;  in  place  of  tiie  fiiH 
and  complete  man  we  should  have  single  human  powett  h 
and  capabilities,  virtues  and  vices  in  masks,  giving  ns  an  R 
allegorical  history  of  the  world,  as  much  like  reality  as  a  L 
soap-bubble  to  the  terrestrial  globe. 

A  careful  reader  will  readily  perceive  how  well  Shak- 
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speare  has  suooeeded  in  hitting  the  right  medium  between 
the  two  extremes,  how  correotlj  he  has  allotted  to  the 
individual  character  exactly  as  much  scope  for  its  own 
development  as  it  was  entitled  to  from  its  relation  to 
the  whole  representation,  and  how  animated  is  the  cor- 
relation in  which  he  has  managed  to  place  his  dramatic 
personages,  so.  that  the  one  seems  characterised  in  and 
with  the  other— how,  also,  he  shows  the  greatest  talent 
for  minutely  depicting  ihe  history  of  the  soul,  how 
aocurately  he  comprehends  all  the  stages  of  mental  develop- 
ment, every  fold  of  the  heart,  and  how  ably  he  can  rev^ 
the  hidden  sophisms  and  prevarications  of  the  human 
OQfDBcieiice — by  which  a  feeble  sensation  gradually  gains 
groand,  becomes  an  impulse,  the  impuhe  a  desire,  the 
deore  a  passion,  and  the  scarce-bom  thought  a  resolve, 
the  resolve  an  action — how,  in  one  case,  ordinary  conditions 
of  the  mind  receive,  at  his  hands,  a  higher  significance, 
and  in  another,  he  describes,  with  the  same  vividness 
and  truth,  not  only  those  rarer  psychical  phenomena 
snoh  as  melancholy  and  madness,  but  also  the  world  of 
spirits,  fairies  and  witches  (those  marvellous  productions 
oif  the  imagination  which  stand  midway  between  man 
and  demon),  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  throw  light  upon 
human  nature,  from  another  region  and  from  an  eccentric 
point  of  view. 

Sometimes,  however,  Shakspeare  does  not  describe  his 

characters  with  sufficient  clearness  and  distinctness,  at 

laa&t  for  the  ordinary  reader  and  spectator ;  he  not  unfre- 

quently  omits  to  state  definitely  and  explicitly  the  internal 

reasons  and  motives  for  the  resolves,  behaviour,   doings 

and  sufferings  of  his  dramatic  characters  (for  instance,  for 

Hamlet's  conduct,  for  Ophelia's  madness.  Lady  Macbeth's 

disturbed  state  of  mind,  etc.).      By  this  I  do  not  mean 

to  say  that,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  events  are  actually 

tinmotived,    that    they  cannot  be    explained    from    the 

oharacter  of  the  persons  and  the  given  circumstances; 

On.  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  this  can  be  done. 

Bat  Shakspeare  does  not  state  the  motives,  he  leaves  the 

iftpectator  to  discover  them  from  interspersed  hints  and 

Indications,  sometimes  even  but  from  the  connection  of 

th»   whole.     Absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  give  every 
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separate  scene  an  effective  dramatic  character,  to  fill  evenr 
situation  ^vith  dramatic  interest,  and  everywhere  to  raise 
the  s}nupathy  of  the  spectator  to  the  highest  possiUe 
pitch ;  and  filled  with  anxiety  to  check  the  course  of  the 
action  and  to  weaken  the  dramatic  interest  by  an  explicit 
description  of  all  those  often  hidden  and  scarcely  conscious 
emotions  of  the  soul,  which  are  the  original  sources  of  the 
conditions  of  our  mind  and  the  motives  of  our  actions- 
he  (in  most  cases  certainly,  on  purpose,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
involuntarily)  omits  to  refer  the  spectator  expressly  to 
these  first  causes  and  the  connection  of  the  action  which 
they  determine.  I  grant  that  he  not  unfrequently  goett 
too  far  in  this  endeavour  ;  occasionally,  at  all  events,  the 
uncertainty  about  the  actual  motives,  and  hence  ahoot 
the  inner  mental  life,  about  the  nature  and  character  of  hui 
dramatic  i)ersonages,  appears  so  great,  that  it  cannot  he 
entirely  removed,  and  that  the  connection  of  the  actions 
and  events  suffers  in  consequence — which  is  alwayB  a  fault 
in  dramatic  composition.  And  yet  the  fault  is,  in  reaUty, 
caused  only  by  an  essential  merit,  just  as  a  shadow  is  pro- 
duced by  the  nature  of  light — the  great  merit  which 
a('couuts  for  the  fact  that  fehakspeare's  principal  maeter- 
pit^cos  (after  a  period  of  more  than  300  years)  still  fill 
the  theatre,  still  carry  the  interest  in  the  representation 
to  the  liij^hest  pitch,  and  still  exercise  a  power  over  the 
spectator,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  scarcely  any  other  drama. 

At  all  events  it  is  a  great  merit  in  Shakspeare's  dramas 
that,  not  only  the  heroes  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
support  of  the  action,  but  that  every  one  of  the  secondaiy 
characters  down  to  the  mere  pages,  men-servants,  and  maid- 
servants, etc.,  are  living  individuals,  often  drawn  with  hut 
a  few  strokes,  yet  always  definitely  characterised  figures, 
which  not  only  fill  their  own  place,  but  are  also  invariably  in 
their  right  place.  This  equally  vivid  as  correctly  descrihed 
gradation  of  the  charactei-s  in  their  various  relations  to  one 
another  —  according  to  which  the  delineation  and  modelling 
of  every  figure  appears  to  be  carried  out  exactly  so  far, 
and  occupies  exactly  as  much  space  as  is  required  by  its 
position  to  the  whole  of  the  action — this  truly  dramatic 
and.  historical  mode  of  characterisation  the  poet  can,  how- 
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ever,  succeed  in  accomplisliing  only  when  he  possesses  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  place  all  the  dramatic  characters  in 
ft  definite  relation  to  one  internal  centre,  npon  which 
the  whole  action  turns,  and  which  thus  renders  it  possible 
to  assign  to  every  figure  a  definite  place  and  scope  for 
action,  according  to  its  closer  or  more  remote  relation  to 
this  centre.  The  centre  thus  becomes  the  standard  not 
joly  for  the  significance,  but  also  for  the  life  and  destinies 
3f  the  dramatic  personages ;  each,  in  the  position  it  occupies 
by  virtue  of  its  character,  at  the  same  time  bears  its  own 
fate  within  itself,  exactly  as  in  real  life  a  man's  good  or 
ill-luck  appears  dependent  upon  his  self-chosen  position  as 
regards  the  centre  and  aim  of  history. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  to  the  question  as  to  what 
principle  Shakspeare  followed  in  the  composition  of  his 
dramas.  The  old  senseless  reproach,  which  accuses  Shak- 
speare of  being  an  irregular  genius  who  blindly  pursued 
hi8  course,  and  unconsciously  abandoned  himself  to  his 
fancies  without  plan  or  aim,  and  who  therefore  produced 
some  excellent  passages,  but  was  incapable  of  presenting 
%  finished  artistic  whole,  does  not,  perhaps,  in  our  day, 
require  any  refutation ;  this,  however,  can  be  given  only 
in  a  detailed  criticism  of  his  individual  works.  He  who 
acknowledges  Shakspeare's  genius,  and  yet  denies  him  the 
gift  of  artistic  composition,  contradicts  himself;  for  it  is 
in  fact  the  cosmical,  the  natural  and  the  absolute  necessity 
3f  his  creations  that  are  the  first  and  surest  criteria  of 
^nius.  Genius,  this  higher  mind  which  inherits  by 
nature  the  dominion  over  powers  and  forms  in  any  one 
iomain  of  life,  must  surely  most  distiiictly  and  plentifully 
bear  within  itself  the  essence  and  the  essential  properties 
)f  the  mind.  But  mind  is  mind  only,  is  free  and  conscious 
)nly,  by  its  dominion  over  itself  and  its  inner  life,  thereby 
done  is  it  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  dominion  over 
lie  outer  life.  Dominion  without  order,  without  me- 
ihodical,  definite  unity  of  thought  and  will,  is  a  chimera. 
2ence  it  cannot  exist  without  the  power  of  morality,  and 
t  must  itself  be  the  outcome  of  moral  greatness.  An 
nunoral  genius  is  no  genius ;  the  addition  of  this  element 
inavoidably  causes  genius  to  degenerate  into  mere  talent,  as 
e  proved  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron  and  many  poets  and 
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artists  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  He  who  cannot 
control  himself^  cannot  control  others,  and  least  of  all  ew 
he  control  art  and  science.  Shakspeare's  moral  greatnoi. 
accordingly,  was  nnquestionably  one  of  the  main  leven  of 
hi«  genins. 

The  above  reproach,  which  has  more  especiallj  originated 
from  some  misunderstood  expressions  of  f  lato  (which  nuuB- 
tain  that  a  XK>et  in  his  inspiration  possesses  neither  thoo^ 
nor  consciousness,  and  is  only  an  organ  in  the  hands  dT  s 
higher  power,  etc.)  is,  however,  one  of  those  many  emn 
which,  like  some  diseases,  are  propagated  from  genentkm 
to  generation.  Tlato  only  meant  to  say  that  a  poet  does 
not  work  and  create  with  any  definite  intention,  previoiBlf 
determined,  nor  in  pondering  and  reflecting,  wavering 
here  and  there,  but  from  a  deep  inward  necessity  apart 
from  consciousness ;  in  this  he  is  perfectly  right.  For  it  is 
a  fact  founded  upon  observation,  that,  while  the  artist  ii 
at  work,  thought  and  will,  although  profound,  dear,  and 
well-regulated,  are  so  whollv  intent  upon  creating  and 
forming  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  distinguishing 
itself  from  its  own  activity,  and  therefore  cannot  reflect 
upon  its  work.  The  inseparable  internal  communitv 
l>etween  the  poet  and  his  poem  at  the  moment  of  its 
creation — the  predominance  of  imagination  and  the  feeling 
of  bcanty  by  which  he  is  involuntarily  led,  and  by  means 
of  which  ho  everywhere  directly  comprehends  the  separate 
in  the  whole  and  conversely— does  not  permit  his  fall, 
clear  consciousness  concerning  the  centre  and  connection  of 
the  whole,  and  also  concerning  the  ideas  and  motives  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  becoming  manifest.  It  may,  therefore, 
easily  happen  that  the  poet  himself,  after  the  completion  d 
bis  work,  cannot  give  any  account  of  it.  The  language  of 
the  artist  is  poetry,  music,  drawing,  and  colouring ;  there 
is  no  other  form  in  which  he  can  express  himself  with 
equal  de})th  and  clearness.  Who  would  ask  a  philosopher 
to  paint  his  ideas  in  colours  ?  It  would  be  equally  absurd 
to  think  that  because  a  poet  cannot  say  with  perfect  philo- 
sophical certainty,  in  the  form  of  reflection  and  of  pure 
thought,  what  it  was  that  he  wished  and  intended  to 
produce,  that  therefore  he  never  thought  at  all,  but  that  he 
let  his  imagination  improvise  at  random .    Ideas  can,  in  fact, 
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be  expressed  in  very  different  forms,  and  yet  in  reality  re- 
main the  same.  When,  therefore,  that  which  the  artist  has 
expressed  in  verse,  tones,  or  colonrs,  is  explained  by  the 
Aesthetic  critic  in  his  language  of  analytical,  separating 
and  connecting  reflection,  which  lays  bare  the  inmost 
kernel,  he  is  doing  only  what  he  is  bound  to  do,  and  what 
18  his  vocation.  He  does  precisely  what  a  musician  does 
when  setting  one  of  Goethe's  poems  to  music,  or  what  a 
painter  does  when  making  illustrations  to  Shakspeare's 
dramas  ;  the  SBsthetic  critic  is  but  another  form  of  illustra- 
tion, and  the  poem  which  does  not  require  or  cannot  brook 
an  illustration  cannot,  assuredly,  be  reckoned  among  the 
masterpieces  of  poetry. 

That  Shakspeare  had  reflected,  and  reflected  deeply  upon 
all  kinds  of  matters  in  nature,  history,  religion,  art,  and 
philosophy,  but  more  especially  upon  the  ethical  principles 
of  human  life,  must  be  granted  even  by  the  most  inveterate 
opponents  of  aesthetic  ideas,  because  every  scene  brings 
up  before  their  eyes  the  most  brilliant,  the  grandest  and 
finest  thoughts.  It  is  only  as  regards  the  composition, 
design  and  development  of  his  pieces  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  had  no  thought,  and  to  have  been  utterly  unconscious 
in  his  work.  If,  however,  in  a  work  of  art  we  look  only 
for  the  logical  connection,  the  prosaic  advance  from  cause 
to  effect,  or  even  only  for  the  motive  power  of  a  machine 
where,  with  clattering  necessity  every  wheel  fits  into  wheel, 
and  cog  into  cog,  according  to  mathematical  calculation, 
then  indeed,  neither  in  Shakspeare  nor  in  the  best  Greek 
tragedies — in  spite  of  their  being  universally  acknowledged 
as  models — shall  we  be  able  to  find  plan  and  order ;  the 
most  splendid  choruses  of  Sophocles  would  have  to  be 
thrown  aside  as  useless  lumber.  And  yet  artistic,  and 
more  especially  dramatic,  composition  is  no  logical  or 
mechanical  contrivance,  it  is  a  living  organism  full  of  soul 
and  mind.  As  its  object  is  to  represent  the  substance  and 
form  of  the  world's  history,  so  its  archetype  is  the  eternal 
order  and  living  development  of  history.  And,  as  in  history 
a  multiplicity  of  independent  individuals,  who  apparently 
meet  accidentally,  are  formed  into  a  many-membered  whole, 
and  move  on  towards  one  goal,  so  in  t})e  drama  every 
figure  ougiit  to  maintain  its  own  free  ground,  and  yet  all 
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ought  to  group  themselves  round  one  centre  and  to  co- 
operate for  one  end.  Without  such  an  organic  centre, 
from  which  all  the  radii  .proceed,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  have  order,  design,  and  harmony,  which  are  the  fdnda- 
mental  conditions  of  all  beauty ;  to  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  centre  in  a  composition,  to  deny  it  that  internal 
unity  which  alone  combines  the  different  parts  into  one 
whole,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  that  there  is  any  art 
in  the  work  of  art.  It  is  only  by  the  dramatic  characters 
placing  themselves  in  many  different  relations  to  this  centre, 
each  according  to  its  individuality,  that  every  figure 
receives  its  definite  place  in  the  whole ;  it  is  only  by  tiieir 
moving  round  this  centre  of  the  action  in  many  different 
directions,  and  striving  in  different  ways  to  approach  the 
object  of  the  movement  which  it  deteimines,  that  makes 
the  progress  of  the  action  an  actual  advance.  Without 
an  internal  centre  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  any  definite  unity  in  the  dramatic  characters  amons: 
one  another,  or  any  firm  connection  in  the  actions  and 
destinies ;  without  it  every  drama  resolves  itself  into  an 
accidental  meeting,  coming  and  going  of  individual  figures, 
and  the  whole  must  inevitably  fall  to  pieces. 

If  Shakspeare  is  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  first  rank,  as 
even  his  censors  admit,  the  question  is  not  whether  he 
aimed  at  this  internal  unity  in  his  dramatic  poems,  but 
merely  whether  he  attained  that  which  ho  aimed  at,  and 
what  path  ho  struck  in  order  to  reach  the  goal,  i.e., 
what  was  his  conception  of  that  inner  centre,  and  did 
he  succeed  in  placing  all  the  parts  of  the  whole  in  a 
clear  and  living  relation  to  it.  The  so-called  Aristotelian 
imities  of  action,  of  place  and  time,  are  not  sufficient  even 
if  they  could  be  adhered  to  without  unreasonably  limiting 
and  weakening  the  substance  and  effect  of  dramatic  poetry. 
For  even  if  the  action  were  of  the  greatest  possible  simpli- 
city, and  were  completed  in  one  definite  place  and  within 
a  short  and  readily  surveyable  space  of  time,  still  it  would 
always  consist  of  a  number  of  points  of  time  (scenes), 
would  always  involve  the  co  operation  of  different  persons 
and  be  subject  to  the  interference  of  manifold  conflicting 
aims  and  motives.  What  is  the  bond  that  knits  the  many 
into  one,  and  makes  the  various  incident.'!,  the  multiplicity 
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of  characters,  as  well  as  the  successive  scenes,  appear  as 
members  of  one  whole?  It  is  evident  that  the  external 
finish,  the  clear,  intelligible  arrangement,  and  the  harmo- 
nious make-up  of  the  separate  scenes,  or.  in  other  words, 
that  that  which  may  be  called  the  beauty  of  the  external  com- 
position, is  to  be  attained  only  by  the  poet,  from  the  very 
beginning,  keeping  the  central'  turning-point  of  the  action 
steadily  in  view,  never  losing  sight  of  the  principle  that 
every  scene  should  lead  with  measured  step  towards  a 
definite  goal,  and,  like  a  skilful  weaver,  by  combining  the 
separate  threads  in  such  a  manner  that,  without  becoming 
entangled,  they  clearly  and  distinctly  exhibit  a  well  defined 
design. 

That  Shakspeare  was  a  master  in  composition,  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  is  universally  acknowledged.  His  skill 
as  regards  the  external  arrangement  and  make-up  of  the 
material  appears  the  more  wonderful,  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  characters,  and  the  q  uantity  of  actions  and 
events  with  which  most  of  his  dramas  are  furnished.  He 
requires  this  abundance  of  material  because,  as  already  said, 
it  is  his  object  that  no  moment  of  the  representation  shall 
appear  devoid  of  action,  but,  rather,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
that  every  scene  shall  carry  the  interest  in  the  action  to 
a  higher  pitch,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  he  indi- 
vidualises his  heroes  so  sharply  that  they  are  no  mere  ideal 
forms,  no  mere  representatives  of  humanity,  but,  in  them- 
selves represent  directly  only  their  own  selves  in  their 
personal  peculiarity.  For  if  the  drama  is  *  to  hold  up  a 
mirror  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image  and  the  veiy  age  and  body  of  time  his  form 
and  pressure,*  then  the  subject  must  possess  general  applica- 
tion and  significance.  The  fate  of  the  hero  must  not  appear 
only  the  consequence  of  his  particular  nature,  of  his  indi- 
vidual character,  of  his  circumstances  and  sut  roundings, 
but  must  at  the  same  time  be  a  warning  to  all  those  who 
find  themselves  in  a  similar  position.  A  general  signifi- 
cance such  as  this,  the  subject  can,  however,  acquire  only 
when  it  applies  equally  to  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
characters,  deeds  and  destinies.  And  still  Shakspeare's 
dramas  distinctly  show  the  necessary  subdivision  of  the 
substance  into  three  parts — exposition,  the  ravellixi^  ^wii^ 
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the  unravelling  of  the  plot  (the  catastrophe).  Every  aoene 
invariably  appears  a  well  considered  step  towards  a  definite 
goal ;  the  path  to  the  goal,  however,  resembles  at  one  time 
more  of  a  straight  line,  at  another,  more  of  an  intriotie 
curve — according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  —  but  it 
always  keeps  to  the  prescribed  direction,  without  gaps  or 
interruptions. 

But  this  intrinsic  connection  and  steady  advance  can 
be  accomplished  only  when,  as  already  said,  the  many 
separate  threads  of  the  web  are  woven  in  su<^  a  mannfir 
that  they  present  a  well  defined  design  in  oognisable 
features.  The  inner  composition  of  the  drama  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  well  distinguished  from  the  external  arrange- 
ment and  make-up  of  the  material.  It  applies  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  poet  brings  into  view  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  character  of  his  poem,  or  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  the  action  represented.  That  it  was  Shakspeare*i 
intention  and  endeavour^  in  his  dramas,  to  embody  an  ideal 
character  of  this  kind,  which  comprehended  something 
l)eyond  the  special,  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  consid^ 
the  task  which  he  expressly  imposed  upon  dramatic  art 
For  when  he  says  that  his  object  is  *  to  show  virtue  her 
cwTi  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
l)ody  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure,*  by  this  he 
declares  it  to  be  his  intention  not  only  to  describe  all  sorts 
of  men,  all  sorts  of  characters,  in  all  sorts  of  situations, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
of  vice,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  character  of  the  age, 
accordingly,  to  mirror  that  which  is  general  in  the  special. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  age,  '  the  form  and  pressure'  of  the 
century,  can  obviously  be  represented  only  if  the  poet 
possesses  a  definite  conception  as  to  the  nature  and  object 
of  human  life,  which  he  can  make  the  foundation  of  Ms 
representation.  And  this  general  view  of  the  world  can 
1)0  applied  dramatically,  and  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  age  determined  by  it  and  reflected  in  its  special 
nature  only  when  resolved  into  its  elements,  not  in  iU 
totality  and  universality,  but  represented  in  the  various 
forms  which  it  assumes  under  the  different  ]>revailing  con- 
ditions and  given  circumstances,  in  other  words,  when  every 
separate  drama  is  founded  upon  a  view  of  life  conceived 
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from  a  definite  stand-point,  and  thus  so  definitely  oinmm- 
scribed  that  the  whole  representation  is  based  npon  this 
view,  that  the  characters  are  reflected  and  formed  in  accor- 
dance with  it,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  action  is  defined 
and  its  object  determined  by  it ;  in  short,  that  it  appears 
the  central  point  npon  which  the  whole  turns  and  is 
reflected  in  the  conrse  of  the  action,  in  the  characters,  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  the  dramatic  personages.  This  peculiar 
view  of  life  which  reveals  itself  in  the  formation  of  the 
whole,  like  the  soul  in  the  formation  of  the  body,  may  be 
called  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  dramatic  work  of  art. 
It  is,  so  to  say,  the  red  thread  which  runs  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  texture  in  the  design,  the  internal  bond  which 
connects  and  holds  together  all  the  separate  parts,  the  prin- 
ciple which  determines  the  whole  in  form  and  erubstance. 

That  Shakspeare  had  the  intention  of  founding  his 
dramas  upon  ideas  in  this  «ense,  is  evident,  in  my  opinion, 
from  his  own  definition  of  the  drama,  and  consequently 
we  are  not  only  justified,  but  from  an  testhetical  point  of 
view,  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out  the  leading  ideas  of  his 
compositions.  It  may,  however,  still  be  asked  whether 
ShakBpeare  everywhere  realised  his  intention, /whether 
he  was  everywhere  successful  in  bringing  his  ideas  into 
so  clear  a  light  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  about 
them  or  their  subject.  As  a  rule  the  idea  acquires 
a  more  definite  form,  in  the  poet's  consciousness,  only 
while  he  is  working  out  his  subject,  which  he  at  first 
selects  instinctively  simply,  on  account  of  its  general, 
dramatico-poetical  character.  But  besides  this,  the  idea, 
as  described  above,  when  conceived  as  a  concrete-general 
view  of  life,  possesses  so  much  breadth  that  it  can  be 
carried  out  in  different  ways,  by  different  characters, 
actions  and  situations.  And  lastly,  the  dramatic  idea 
must  not  be  Ireated  like  a  mould  into  which  everything 
can  be  well  or  ill  arranged ;  the  dramatic  action  and  its 
conrse  must  rather  invariably  appear  the  result  of  the  free 
movement  of  the  dramatic  personages,  the  self-development 
of  their  characters  and  relations,  otherwise  the  action 
degenerates  into  a  mere  event.  The  idea  therefore  must 
not  disturb  this  free  movement,  must  not  exercise  any 
constraint  upon  it,  but  must,  of  its  own  aocox^,  ^^^^e^x  \v^ 
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prooeed  accidentally  out  of  the  course  of  the  adm 
Thus  it  must  never  obtrude  itself  and  never  be  ex- 
pressed or  definitely  marked,  for  if  this  were  done  tiie 
poet  himself  would  come  too  much  into  the  foregronndf 
his  intention  would  be  observed  and  in  place  of  a  *  pres- 
sure/  of  the  body  of  time,  we  should  only  have  the 
*  pressure  *  of  the  poet's  subjective  intention  and  vie^ws. 
The  idea,  therefore,  must  run  through  the  different  parts 
only  like  a  hidden,  invisible  thread,  it  must  only,  as  it 
were,  form  the  atmosphere  in  which  everything  breathes, 
the  nature  of  which  indeed  determines  the  w^hole  appear- 
ance of  light  and  shade,  colour  and  drawing  of  the  picture, 
but  which  is  itself  invisible  and  never  makes  a  prominent 
appearance.  Inasmuch  as  Shakspeare  has  treated  tlie 
fundamental  idea  in  this  truly  dramatic  sense,  it  cannot 
excite  surprise  that  there  is  a  continual  dispute  among 
commentators  and  aesthetic  critics,  as  to  whether  there 
can  be  any  question  about  fundamental  ideas  and  what 
the  ideas  are  upon  which  his  different  characters  are 
founded. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  evident,  at  all  events,  that  if  the 
English  drama  did  not  wish  to  quit  the  finn  ground  of 
historical  life,  and  resolved  to  retain  its  peculiarly  rich 
variety  of  individual  characters  and   actions,  then,  as  I 
think,    the    method    of    composition    which    Shakspeare 
principally  followed  was  the  only  means  of  giving  the 
representation  a  general  significance,  and  of  raising  the 
individual  characters  and  actions  above  common  reahtv 
into  the  domain  of  poetry.      For  the  special  action  does 
not  of  itself  possess   any  general    significance,    and  the 
special  individual  character  can  but  represent  the  ideal 
indirectly,  partially  and  one-sidedly.      If,  on   the  other 
hand,  the   fundamental  idea  of  the  drama  is  but  truly 
poetical,  and  if  the  individual  characters  appear  only  as  the 
hearers  of  this  idea,  and  their  actions  and  fortunes  are  only 
the  outcome  of  its  development  and  realisjation,  then  by 
this  means  alone  they  are  raised  into  the  sphere  of  ideality 
— the    historical    reality   becomes   the   expression    of  an 
ideal  world,  in  which  every  special  thing,  on  its  own  part, 
represents   the  ideal,  and   aciiuires   the   form  of  beauty. 
tJhakspeare's  greatest  merit,  in  my  opinion,  consists  in  Lis 
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baying  found  this  artistic  form,  which  is  alone  appropriate 
to  the  modem  drama,  and  of  having  in  his  best  works  given 
us  adequate  models  of  this  form.  In  doing  this  he  has  not 
bfolj — ^as  far  as  composition  is  concerned — solved  the  great 
problem  which  the  condition  of  dramatic  art  set  before  the 
Jioets  of  his  time  and  nation,  but  he  hat^  thereby  first 
etiablished  the  modem  drama  which — as  opposed  to  the 
enthusiasm  for  classic  antiquity  and  the  formal  completion 
of  the  antique  drama — could  only  be  preserved  and  farther 
developed  in  its  own  peculiarity,  if  it  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  form  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  antique  in  beauty  and 
design. 

Lastly,  that  which  is  usually  called  invention,  in  Shak- 
tpeare  again  corresponds  perfectly  with  his  mode  of  cha- 
tacterisation  and  composition.  This  term — apart  from  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  subject  is  the  poet's  own  property 
or  borrowed — is  generally  understood  to  apply  only  to  the 
position  and  the  course,  the  complication  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  external  human  relations  and  circumstances, 
events  and  fortunes,  hence  to  that  which  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  characters  and  their  inner  life,  from  the 
oomposition  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  drama  as  the 
purely  historical  fact  or  narrative.  The  fundamental  idea 
18,  so  to  say,  the  soul,  the  invention  is  the  body  of  the  work 
of  art.  lis  real  nature,  therefore,  is  to  give  shape  to  the 
various  relations  subsisting  between  the  character  of  the 
dramatic  personages  and  the  outer  world.  For  instance, 
when  Hamlet  is  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  pirates, 
when  Eomeo  does  not  receive  Friar  Laurence  s  letter,  when 
Antonio's  ships  are  actually,  or  supposed  to  have  been 
lost,  these  are  events  of  the  outer  world,  which,  although 
independent  of  the  characters,  nevertheless  influence  their 
lives ;  it  is  in  such  matters  that  invention  (in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word)  is  chiefly  expressed.  Accordingly,  if 
we  enquire  into  its  nature,  and  into  the  poet's  peculiarity 
which  IS  expressed  in  it,  the  most  important  question  evi- 
dently is :  In  what  manner  has  the  poet  conceived  the 
relation  of  the  outer  world  to  the  character,  to  the  resolves 
and  actions  of  his  dramatic  personages  ? 

In  regard  to  this  point  Shakspeare  has  recently  been 
reproached  for  having  had  *  veiy  imperfect  ideas  of  the 
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strict  causal  opncatenation  of  the  ooorae  of  things,  and  ol 
the  real  dependence  of  all  hnman  action,   that  oGssft* 
quentlj,  the  dramatic  action,  in  almost  all  of  his  wvAm, 
suffers  from  great  improbabilities,  nay,  ineonceiyabiliti€i' 
(Bumelin).    Now,  it  is  true  that  Shakspeare  iu  genenl 
— apart,  however,  from  his  comedies — '  makes  the  aotioi 
proceed  out  of  the  characters  to  a  far  greater  extent  thin 
experience  shows,'  that  with  him  the  weakening  ooqu- 
terpoise  lying  in  the  concatenation  of  external  relatieni 
and  circumstances,  falls  less  heavily  in  the  scales,  that  be 
*•  gives  man  too  independent   and    unrestricted  a  sooiie 
for  action,  and  that  his  characters  stcuid  out  too  frmj 
and  independently  from  the  social  and  historical  haek- 
ground,'  in  short,  that  his  heroes  more  or  less  surpass  thd 
human  standard  in  greatness  of  character,  energy  of  will 
activity,   and  violence  of   passions.      But   the  so-called 
*  course  of  things,'  that  is,  history  and  its  pragmatical  con- 
tinuity, rests  primarily  after  all  only  on  human  nature  itself 
which,  in  reality,  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  different 
characters  reveal  the  wealth  of  its  elements  only  in  varioas 
combinations ;  and  Shakspeare's  profound,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  man  no  critic  has  ever  disputed.     But  just 
because  he  understood  human  nature  so  well,  ho  also  knew 
that  a  mere  copy  of  common  reality — the  limitation  of  the 
ordinary  stuiidard  of  human  power,  the  continual  reference 
to  the  invariable  dependence  of  human  actions  and  suf- 
ferings on  external  circumstances — by  no  means  corresponds 
with   the  poetical  instincts  and  requirements  of  human 
nature.    The  common  *  course  of  things,'  with  its  hindering 
depressing  influence,  is  thoroughly  prosaic,  just  as  prosaic 
as  the  common  citizen  of  the  world,  who  tries  to  adapt  the 
small  power  he  possesses  to  the  *  course  of  things,'  and 
to  profit  by  it.     This  was  why  even  Aristotle  demanded  of 
the  tragic  poet  to  depict  an  ambitious,  powerful  and  great 
character   (cnrovBaLo^)  ambitious  enough  to   engage  in  a 
conflict  with  *  the  coutso  of  things,'  and  powerful  enough, 
even  when  corKjuerod,  to  sliow  his  power  and  grcatnesB, 
his  freedom  and  independence.     For  it  is  not  weakneas, 
but  strength,  not  dependence,  but  freedom,  not  the  com- 
mon, but  the  uncommon,  tliat  is  poetical ;    this  pleasure 
which  man  finds  in  what  is  great,  powerful  and  extra- 
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'imdbiAry,  this  attractive  power  of  the  ideal  in  fafoman 
lUitere  may  indeed  sink  for  a  time  and  maj  give  way 
1k^  the  preBsing  interests  of  practical  life,  but  can  never 
\m  wholly  extinguished^  Hence  that  which  we  call  tragic, 
in  not  the  feeble  cringing  and  submission  to  the  power 
qtC  <9^rcignstances,  iK)t  the  rale  of  cm  invincible  and  blindly 
9fitmg  fate,  bnt  only  the  fall  of  what  is  great,  noble  and 
"beautifitL,  as  the  result  of  its  own  frailty  and  only  that 
iduoh  excites  a  feeling  of  fear  and  of  pity,  of  purification 
and  elevation.  Hence  in  tragedy,  the  action  must  not  only 
Mpear  conditioned  and  determined  by  the  characters  in  a 
lusher  degree  than  experience  shows,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  great  heroic  forms  from  which  it  proceeds,  ought 
to  surpass  the  standard  of  ordinary  life.  This  by  no 
means  causes  it  to  become  improbable  or  inconceivable. 
That  alone  is  inconceivable  which  contradicts  itself,  the 
improbable  is  not  that  which  lacks  truth,  but  that  which 
laoks  the  appearance  of  truth.  But  appearance  deceives,  and 
.  truth,  accordingly,  is  by  no  means  always  probable  either. 
An  action,  therefore,  which  is  supported  by  great,  heroic 
and  uncommon  characters,  but  nevertheless  moves  wholly 
within  the  routine  of  every-day  experience,  would  appear 
improbable,  on  account  of  the  inherent  contradiction. 

It.  has  been   urged,  however,  that  such  extraordinary 
characters  and  actions  are,  at  best,  admissible  only  in  a 
perfectly  free  poem  which  chooses  and  forms  its  subject 
at  will;   that  in  historical  dramas— which  deserve  this 
name  only  if  they  essentially  and  faithfully  reflect  histori- 
cal truth — it  is  not  admissible  to  go  beyond  the  empirical 
standard  of  the  power  and  independence  of  man.     Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  said  that  Shakspeare's  want  of  know- 
ledge concerning  '  the  course  of  things '  and  of  the  many 
conditions  determining  the  human  will  and  action,  is  here 
especially  striking,  inasmuch  as  he  invariably  'accepts 
events  as  something  already  simply  given  by  chronicles, 
and  that  there  is  never  any  question  as  to  the  power  and 
effect  of  definite  social  coimitions/     This  objection  I  must 
again  reject,  at  least  in  the  general  sense  in  which  it  is 
ewreased.     1  think  that,  if  Shakspeare,  as  is  universally 
aotnowledged,   has  in.  most  cases   succeeded — although 
b^  has  accepted  events  as  simply  'given  by  chronicles' 
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— in  combining,  animating  and  filliii<^  np  the  historat 
Mibjesrt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  picmre  at  the  nn 
tizne  }>i\duL>es  a  (lowerful  poetical  impression,  thii  ii 
.inlv  a  prouf  of  his  extraonlicark'  gift  for  dramatic  ait: 
i'»T  this  is.  of  CL'urse,  more  readily  attained  when  the 
MiVije-.t  is  frttrlv  cho>en  and  altered  at  vrill.  Genenl 
>-«.-i:«l  cin.ilitions.  however,  the  poet  cannot  deacribe  lib 
Hii  hi^tori  in  by  giving  an  aLX^urate  account  of  the  pie- 
Vrfilirg  and  gt>ueral  geographical,  climatic  and  hlBtivical 
n-iati.jiis.  by  explaining  their  causes  and  effects,  and  It 
•Mill] firing  them  with  other  nations  and  times,  he  can 
represent  them  only  by  situations,  the  dispositions  anddtt- 
racters  of  the  various  dramatic  personages.  And  this  Sbik- 
speare  has  generally  done  :  in  *■  King  John/  for  instance, 
by  describing  tlie  liehaviour  of  the  citizens  of  Calais,  by 
the  pn.>mineut  features  in  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Kiiglish  and  French  nobility,  by  his  manner  of  eharacteri#- 
iiijC  the  principal  figures;  in  'Kichard  III.'  by  the  descrip- 
t'ou  of  BoliTigbn.*kt.''s  entr}'  into  London,  and  other  smaller 
features:  in  '  Ilenrv  IV.*  bv  the  fictitious  character  of 
Falstaff,  which  is  interwoven  with  the  historical  events 
in  so  mastorlva  maiiuer;  in  '  Ili-nrv  V.'  bv  the  introduction 
ff  thv  canip-sooiif.  and  ^^«.nne  fijj:ures  from  common  lite, 
sjioh  as  the  pajro.  iiowor,  Fluelleii,  etc.  This  alone  may 
\h}  aJmittrd.  that  5^h:iks]x?aro,  in  regard  to  the  derivatioi: 
and  the  development  of  tho  motives  of  the  historii-;il 
tvf  nts,  does  not  plaee  any  great  stre!5S  eitlicr  u|)on  genera! 
8MM-ial  eoudition>i  or  upon  the  peculiarities  and  s|>e'.itii' 
differences  of  naticais  ;iiid  times.  That  which  is  comiuci: 
to  all  men  is  evervwliere  prominent  in  his  dramas  in  the 
garb  of  the  P^nglish  nation  of  the  sixteenth  century:  tho 
fratures  of  the  special,  the  peculiar,  and  the  specific,  appear 
only  as  variations  of  the  one  great  expressive  melody  which 
resounds  through  all  his  pi.K?ins.  ftut  it  is  neverthele^ 
very  doul)tfnl  whether  a  poet  might  go  further  in  this 
res|)ect  than  Shakspeare  went.  It  is  also  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  times  which  Sh  ikspeare  descHbes  (more 
particularly  his  dramas  of  the  English  kings,  to  which  the 
reproach  especially  refers )  general  circumstances  and  social 
(jouditions,  in  fact,  whether  people  and  citizens  exercised  bo 
imi)ortant  an  influence   upon  the   origin   and   course  uf 
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levents  that,  even  from  a  purely  historical  point  of  view, 
liiey  deserved  a  more  careful  consideration.  Lantly,  it  is 
>al80  very  doubtful  whether  modem  historiography  is  right 
^when,  owing  to  its  realistic  tendency,  it  not  only  regards 
imdividual  periods,  but  invariably  considers  general  con- 
ditions to  be  the  fundamental  source  of  historical  events, 
■end  therefore  gives  necessity  the  precedence  over  freedom. 
If  Shakspeare  is  of  the  opposite  opinion  and  indulges  in 
lan  *  aristocratic  conception  of  the  world,*  then — ^from  the 
«tand-point  of  poetry  at  any  rate,  and  perhaps  at  least 
firam  ihat  of  history — ^he  is  perfectly  right  in  deriving  the 
Jiistorical  deeds  not  indeed  exclusively,  but  pre-eminently 
from  the  characters  and  the  free  resolves  of  princes  and  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  Accordingly  I  can  admit  only  this 
muoh—that  Shakspeare  in  his  historical  pieces,  owing  to 
Hab  more  complicated  material,  has  more  frequently  than 
usual  neglected,  clearly  and  distinctly  to  explain  to  the 
spectator,  the  motives  of  the  action  and  the  internal  con- 
Beotion  of  its  incidents,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
dramatic  effect  from  the  demure  subject,  he  occasionall}" 
Inrings  the  situation  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  abruptest 
aontrast,  and  thereby  offends  probability — as  for  instance, 
in  the  scene  where  Kichard  III.  sues  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  or  in  the  description  of  Timon's  actions. 

However,  if  such  single  mistakes  are  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  author  of  *  Macbeth '  and '  Othello,'  of  the  *  Henrys ' 
and  *  Richards,'  of  *Coriolanus'  and  'Julius  Caesar'  has 
**  never  very  clearly  understood  that  action  and  characteri- 
sation stand  in  the  closest  relation  one  to  another,  that  the 
tragic  effect  rests  essentially  upon  their  agreement,  and 
consequently  that  a  subject  cannot  be  taken  from  any 
aneodote,  chronicle,  or  novel,  and  decorated  with  mind, 
wit,  profound  wisdom,  brilliant  images  and  thoughts,  as  a 
Christmas  tree  is  hung  with  lights,"  I  now  and  for  ever 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  this  verdict  of  critical  delusion, 
that,  not  only  does  Shakspeare's  mode  of  characterisation 
and  composition,  but  in  general  his  invention  also,  corre- 
spond perfectly  with  hihtorical  reality.  As,  in  life  and 
history,  it  is  external  relations,  unforeseen  circumstances, 
unexpected  events  and  actions, — ^that  which  in  a  wider 
sense  we  call  chance^  which  exercise   more  or  less  in- 
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fluenoe  over  the  aims,  actions,  and  fortunes  of  men,  so  in 
Shakspeare  also,  the  oourse  of  the  dramatic  action  is  nefor 
only  dependent  upon  the  individuality  of  the  yariooi 
r.haraotors ;  in  him  both  co-operate  everywhere  to  form  the 
real  HubHtanco  of  the  representation.  But  haw  far  the  one 
or  tlie  other  side  has  to  assert  itself,  how  far  the  gi^oi 
]X)sition  of  things  ought  to  express  its  influence  upon  tlie 
oliaracter,  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  the  dramatiD 
)>orsonagcH,  must,  in  single  cases,  be  detemcdned  by  the 
nature  of  the  chief  characters,  more  especially,  however, 
by  the  fundamental  idea  of  tiie  piece.  In  Shakspeare'f 
comedies  it  is  usually  the  outer  world,  in  his  tragedies  the 
character  and  personality,  that  have  the  greater  influeofie 
in  the  motives  and  development  of  the  action,  and  thv 
accord  with  his  idea  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  His  in- 
vention naturally  modifies  itself  in  conformity  with  this 
(Huiccption;  with  him  it  is  but  seldom  simple  (as  in 
'Timon  of  Athens,'  and  in  some  of  his  comedies,  kt 
instance,  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  'A  Midsummer  Ni^ft 
Dream,'  *  Love's  Labour  Lost,'  and  in  several  of  Mb 
historical  dramas — '  Coriolanus,'  *  Henry  V.,'  '  Bichard 
111.'),  in  goiuTiil  it  may  be  called  complicated.  He  stands 
in  need,  as  already  said,  of  a  certain  mass  of  facts,  becaiwe 
liis  mode  of  characterisation  and  composition  demand 
dilVereiit  pjrcmps  of  dramatic  personages,  all  of  whom,  as 
Ihoy  iiiilueiice  one  another,  require  their  separate  story. 
Taking  tlie  Hi'iKjIe  groups  by  themselves,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  invention  is  invariably  simple,  and  'without  any 
great  wt^ight,  ft)r  it  is  only  through  combining  the  groupB 
into  one  whole  that  it  becomes  complicated.  Shakspeare, 
however,  never  Hcems  to  have  set  much  value  in  weaving 
the  threailH  into  an  especially  difficult  or  interesting  oom- 
]>li cation ;  for  with  him  the  fact  and  the  outward  position 
of  things  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  and  influence 
the  character  and  inner  life  of  the  dramatic  personages ; 
consequently,  the  complication  is  always  the  result  of  the 
co-operation  of  both  which  mutually  limit  and  determine 
each  other.  That  which  happens,  as  well  as  the  relations 
and  circumstances  under  which  it  happens,  is  in  Shak- 
speare frequently  indeed  (in  most  of  his  tragedies)  unusual 
and  extraordinary,  but   as  frt  (luently  (in    many  of  his 
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oomedies)  very  commoi]  and  ordinary.    In  this  respect  the 

Eindple  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  predominates  in 
m  843  in  life  and  history. 

It  is  this  mutual  interaction  of  the  different  groups  and 
iheir  history  which  alone  reveals  Shakspeare's  great  in- 
ventive power.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities  that  he  has  in 
ill!  cases  borrowed  the  actual  substance  of  the  action,  or,  to 
use  a  more  common  expression,  the  subjects  for  his  plays 
bave  been  taken  from  foreign  sources,  from  older  dramas, 
novels  and  tales,  chronicles  and  histories,  and  that  in  most 
oases  he  has  closely  followed  his  authorities.  Hebler  says, 
•  it  invariably  seems  less  Shakspeare's  intention  to  intro- 
duce something  of  his  own  into  his  subject,  than  to  bring 
into  the  fullest  light  that  which  he  found  it  to  contain — 
in  other  words,  t6  give  the  subject  the  greatest  possible 
stage  effect  from  the  point  of  view  which  most  interested 
him,  and  from  which  it  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  The 
pilblic  for  whom  he.  wrote  demanded  of  its  dramatists  not 
that  they  should  invent,  or  that  the  subject  should  be 
treated  in  any  quite  peculiar  manner,  but  that  the  well- 
Ixiown,  favourite,  and  often  strange  subjects  should  be 
very  vividly  brought  before  them.  Shakspeare  adapted 
himself  to  this  taste,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  his 
pleasure  in  the  subject  (in  the  action  and  the  sequence  of 
events,  that  is,  in  the  specifico-dramatic  elements  of  the 
xepresentation)  was  the  stimulating  motive  of  his  artistic 
activity  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  was  the  case  with 
either  Goethe  or  Schiller.'  Shakspeare's  own  activity  ex- 
presses itself  in  most  cases  only  in  a  more  or  less  extensive 
alteration,  usually  only  in  the  further  development  of  the 
material  and  the  giving  it  a  deeper  spiritual  significance ; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  combining  of  the  several 
stories  or  events  into  one  complete  whole,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  alrea-iy  been  made.  If  this  were  supposed  to 
contain  a  proof  of  a  want  of  inventive  power,  we  should 
be  overlooking  the  fact  that  no  poet  creates  his  subject 
purely  out  of  nothing,  but  that  he  invariably  only  repre- 
sents, that  is,  gives  a  poetic  form  to  the  life  and  nature  of 
man  as  it  exists ;  hence  he  works  upon  some  given  subject, 
and  consequently  the  basis  of  every  genuine  work  of  art 
can   only   be  the  profound   true    understanding  of  the 
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nuiteriab  fonidiad  bjr  life  and  hutay.  That,  li0w«f<  j 
ghalapeue  abnott  ft^^iwys  elevated  the  figarea  he  fioimidn i 
the  Bcniroee  from  which  be  dieWyinto  complete  and  ffomibi! 
poetio  ohaiaotett,  that  he  fizst  breathed  iipiri  t  and  fife  into 
them«  and  that  hewaa  invariablrthe  mat  to  endoirlfa 
giYen  material  with  a  higher  and  general  Bigiiifioa]ioe,il 
eyident  from  the  moat  aaperfioial  compaiiaoii  of  his  plni 
witii  their  originala.  Moreovto,  the  not  that  he  waa  n 
all  caaea  aUe  to  accompliah  thia,  ia»  in  my  opinion,  a  praof 
of  greater  feroe  and  intend^  of  genxaa,  gieater  tnilh  nil 
demh  of  intelleot,  than  if  he  had  himaelf  in'ventad  feft 
ancpeot-matter  of  his  dramaa.  U^  theredS(n:e»  in  oar  Uai 
of  myention  we  indnde  thia,  the  moat  naacniHaT  poJat^'A 
real  auhatance  of  all  art  and  poetiy — ^the  oonoeptMB  iilk 
eliazaoten  and  leading  ideaa  (and  this  inToihrea  eveqr'Mt 
of  the  diamatio  womi:  of  art,  oharaeteriaation,  oompenMC 
language,  the  aulneot  and  comve  of  the  awtipni)  wo  iM 
have  to  place  Shakspeare's  genius  ye^  Mffk^^pBAiM 
higher  in  inyentiye  power  than  that  of  ai^  eliur  pfiit 
In  none  do  we  find  snch  a  yariety  of  diflbrelit  ohaxaettat 
in  none  sudh  a  profnsion  of  ideas ;  this,  I  assert  here  (to 
the  sole  authority  of  Goethe.* 

*  See  OoetMs  Werhe^  yoL  45. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

shakspeaee's  poetical  conception  of  life. 

The  means  by  which  Shakspeare  solved  the  given  problem 
in  dramatic  art,  that  is  to  say,  his  mode  of  composition 
and  characteiisation,  as  well  as  his  treatment  of  language, 
and  which  in  their  peculiarity  and  harmonious  combination 
constitata  Ms  dramatic  style, — although  the  direct  ex- 
pressions of  his  idea  of  dramatic  art — are  nevertheless  in 
teality  only  forms,  the  substance  of  which  consists  in  his 
poeticJAl  conception  of  human  life,  and  is  therefore  essentially 
determined  by  it.  This  conception  in  its  general  nature 
agrees  with  the  Christian  view  of  life,  as  must  be  evident 
from  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  glance  at  his  works.  By 
this,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Christian 
dogma  in  its  ecclesiastico-theological  conception  invariably 
controls  and  pervades  his  works — ^it  is  only  the  general 
principles  in  their  contrast  to  pantheism  and  fatalism, 
materialism  and  naturalism,  only  the  leading  ideas,  and 
these  only  in  their  poetical  character,  that  are  essentially 
the  same.  It  is  only  within  the  Christian  view  of  life 
that  the  free  will  of  man,  and  with  it  the  proposition : 
disposition  and  destiny  are  synonymous  ideas — ^have  their 
full  significance.  According  to  the  ancient  idea,  destiny, 
although  borne,  developed  and  carried  out  by  the  will  and 
actions  of  men,  stands  nevertheless  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  freedom  of  will  as  an  unalterable  necessity  ;  for,  like 
(Edipus,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  fleeing  from  his 
destiny,  of  combating  it,  he  fell  a  victim  to  its  power. 
This  necessity  controls  human  existence  in  the  form  of 
the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  ethics  which,  however, 
being  without  life  or  motion,  fall  into  contradiction  with 
one  another  in  their  various  elements,  and  thus  also  bring 
human  duties  into  contradiction  (Orestes,  Antigone, 
fUectra) ;  these  duties  stand  opposed  to  human  freedom 
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ad  an  infinite  will  with  finite  power,  and  above  whick 
therefore  man — in  the  independence  and  activity  of  hk 
Belf-conscioU'*  will — feels  himself  exalted,  whereas  in  the 
weakness  and  liniitntion  of  his  power  he  succumbs  to  it 
(Prometheus,  Ajax,  Philoctetns,  Deianira,  Niobe,  Medei, 
etc.).  This  was  the  reason  why  the  ancient  drama  did  not 
require  the  same  fulness  and  accurate  working  out  of  in- 
dividual characters,  the  same  refraction  of  ideas,  the  same 
diversified  elasticity  of  languaga  The  contrasts  were  givoi 
to  it  originally,  were  thoroughly  objective  and  distinctly 
defined ;  hence  they  could  not  and  did  not  require  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  their  evolution  from  the  mind  and  its  freedom,  in 
their  original  unity,  their  divergence  and  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation. When,  in  the  ancient  drama,  a  denauemetU  wu 
required,  it  came  in  a  purely  external  form,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  god.  We  may  say  that  the  heroes  of  Greek 
tragedy  represented  the  special  subjective  si<le  of  life  and 
history,  the  gods,  the  general  and  the  objective  (order  of 
the  univer-e  and  moral  law) ;  both,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  things  have  been  at  variance,  and  separated  by  a 
deep,  dark  chasm,  which  conceals  the  ongix.  of  evil  and 
tlie  beginning  of  sin ;  both,  it  is  true,  long  and  strive  after 
internal,  real  union,  but  no  actu  d  reconciliation  is  effected, 
it  remains  a  mere  striving  and  stiuggling  which  can  obtain 
peace  only  from  without,  by  compromise  and  concessions 
from  one  or  the  other  side.  (Thus  Orestes  obtains  peace, 
and  (Ediput:  a  blissful  death  only  as  a  concession  from  the 
gods.) 

In  the   Christian  view  of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  over-ruling   destiny  ;    God,    His  love   and  justice, 
govern  the  world's  history;  He  is  a  living,  self-acting,  free 
personality,  and  can  therefore  of  His  own  accord  limit 
Himself,  cm  will  the  freedom  of  man,  can  enter  into  this 
freedom  by  granting  the  human  mind  — because  it  is  and 
is  to  be  mind — free  causation  and  self-activity  within  the 
limit  of  its  own  nature,  reserving  for  Himself  alone  the 
determination  of  that  limit,  the  form  of  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  as  well  as  the  consequences  and 
effects  of  human   actions,  and    by   His  guidance  of  the 
world's  bistory,  working  from  within  towards  the  goal  of 
human  destiny.     According  to  the  Christian  view,  there- 
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fore,  destiny  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as  action,  and  the 
substance  of  ideas  which  make  up  the  world's  history. 
Han  is,  in  fact,  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  his  destiny 
i»  nevertheiess,  at  the  same  time,  a  divine  dispensation. 
Universal,  inviolable  laws,  which  embrace  nature  and  the 
world  of  man,  also  govern  his  existence,  but  this  natural 
and  moral  necessity  is  subject  to  the  free  dispensation  of 
the  self-conscious  God  of  love.    An  internal,  organic  unity 
4tfid  correlation  has  therefore  to  be  represented  ;  the  course 
^f  the  historical  development  is  determined  by  general 
conditions  and  relations,  by  general  moral  and  natural 
laws,  but  at  the  same  time  by  the  free  will  of  man  and 
the  dispensation  of  God;  the  destinies  of  the  dramatic 
personages  must,  therefore,  be  derived  step  by  step  from 
their  own  characters,  their  own  self-determination  and 
their  own  actions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  state  of 
the  historical  life  as  a  whole,  and  from  the  divine  order 
and  government  of  the  world  by  which  it  is  controlled. 
All  the  three  causes  which  mutually  determine  and  com- 
plete one  another  must,  in  their  co-operation,  be  equally 
represented.     Their  want  of   agreement,   which  in  the 
ancient  drama  is  everywhere  apparent  and  is  solved  only 
outwardly  according  to  circumstances,  i.s  here  solved  in- 
ternally, and  must  therefore  also  be  represented  as  one 
which  actually  solves  itself.     The  Christian  God  Himself 
wills   the  reconciliation  of  the  contrasts   which   in   the 
ancient  view  of  the  world  are  at  strife  with  each  other ; 
the  want  of  agreement,  accordingly,  can  exist  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  individuals  in  their  special  conduct,  aspira- 
tions, and  endeavours ;  the  solution  can,  therefore,  result 
only  from  the  co-operation  of  all  these  agents.     This, 
however,  necessarily  demands  that  abundance  of  forms 
and  relations,  that  accurate  and  detailed  characterisation, 
those  manifold  reflexes  of  ideas,  as  well  as   that  many- 
sidedness  of  the  action  and  change  of  tone  and  language 
by  which  the  modem  drama,  and  more  particularly  Shak- 
8peare*s  compositions,  are  distinguished. 

I  have  already,  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  work, 
shown  how  these  three  agents — which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Christian  view  of  life,  form,  as  it  were,  the 
elements  of  a  complete  action — appeared  one  after  the 
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fai  tkBfloUMor  tkB  acfimiMMit  of  the  Eng^ 
and  JtiamUf  took  wrtjua  jntwinm  of  the  i&ps. 
The  MjBlerifli  wigMniwl  ihb  mMam  oneadodlj  as  a  difiM 
— yamJiUmd  set,  as  a  moro  enaoatian  of  the  diTiia 
KiVf viiiuMnt  of  tiia  ifotld;  tiia  MoralitieB  vepiveaeiited  itii 
an  aqoallj  oparided  mamMr  aa  afanpl j  tiie  reault  cf 
ndnnallj  jprarailiiig  moral  ftstna  aiM  lawa;  laatt^,  J. 
Bhywoud'a  utorliidea  oonoeivad  it  witli  equal  one-aided- 
iiewy  aa  »othing  mare  thm  ihb  iiLfjuwrnum  rf  tbearlntniy 
eonteot  and  aaphrationa  of  aiiii^  individiiala.  The  nb* 
aeqoent  zenlar  diama  down  to  Gieena  and  Maxlowe  tdtal 
in  ^ain  to  bknd  then  three  elaBunta  into  a  tmlT  csrgnir 
ifhole;  hut  they  did  not  aecawipliA  more  than  ghrng  Iha 
elmenta  an  external  oonneotion.  But  Bhafapeaio  If 
poiniing  in  a  armholioal  manner,  in  aneii  pieoeo'  «r 
^Ma^eSi,*  «HamIet,'  'JnUoi  Obmr/  ;Biohttd  lEL,'  and 
'Qymhoiine,*  to  the  intarferanoe  of  a  higher  dirinemirav; 
inTiHMe  to  the  oommon  eje  (jet  erwywliaore  aDowiBg^ 
the  general  moral  powers  to  eo-opente  aa  peraonifioatioBir 
of  thediTine  goremmaiitof  the  world,  not  only  intemallf 
but  externally  also  hymeens  of  repreeentatiTee  of  the  state 
and  law),  and  at  the  same  time  by  always  representiiig 
the  action  as  the  free  act  of  the  indiyidnal — as  uie  ontflow 
of  the  moral  character  and  of  the  oircamstanoes  in  the  life 
of  the  indiyidnal, — ^was  the  first  to  bring  abont  a  tndy 
orsanic  imion  of  the  three  agents.  He  thereby  not  on^f 
raised  the  original  elements  of  the  English  drama  to  their 
right  position  in  regard  to  one  another,  bnt  also  made 
dramatic  poetry  in  general,  the  poetical  reflex  of  the 
woiid's  history.  Thns,  in  this  respect  also,  he  faanam  the 
dimax  and  turning  point  in  the  history  of  ^Lramatio  art 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

shaksfeare's  idea  of  tragedy  and  oombdt. 

rsPEARE's  general  view  of  human  life  is  in  accordanoe  | 
L  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  tragedy  and  comedy  j 
latter  confirms  and  explains  the  former,  and  vice  vend, 
if  divine  justice,  in  its  oneness  with  moral  necessity,  is 
eived  as  the  guiding  principle  of  history,  then  it 
>ws  as  a  matter  of  course  that,  not  only  the  common, 
low  and  the  unworthy,  but  also  that  that  which  is 
test,  noblest  and  most  beautiful  in  human  life,  must 
a  victim  to.  suffering,  misery,  and  death  as  soon  as  it 
t  variance  with  the  moral  necessity.  This  at  once 
VB  the  tragic  aspect  of  Shakspeare's  view  of  life.  With 
the  tragic  element  consists  invariably  in  the  suffering 
final  ruin  of  what  is  great,  noble,  and  beautiful  in 
I,  as  a  consequence  of  his  own  weakness,  one-sidedness 
want  of  character,  into  which  its  representatives — 
heroes  of  tragedy — fall,  either  by  seeking  to  obtain 
t  is  good  and  beautiful  only  in  order  to  satisfy  tkeir 
ions  (even  though  thcBe  be  great  and  noble)  and  are  thus 
ived  and  blinded  inasmuch  as  these  succumb  to  selfish- 
and  want  of  freedom,  or  by  one-sidedly  placing  their  \ 
Le  strength  of  will  in  some  special  possession,  some  special 
t,  and  inconsiderately  neglecting  everything  else,  thus 
ing  the  moral  necessity  which  demands  greater  con- 
ration  for  the  whole  of  humanity  than  for  the  in- 
dual  man.  Shakspeare  by  this  means  shows  us  man 
he  lis^ht  of  the  demand  which  necessarily  lies  within 
self,  Indeavouring  to  a<2t  in  conformity  ^th  his  own 
nature  and  thereby  with  the  divine  will,  which  only 
ands  man's  own  activity  towards  the  realization  and 
pletion  of  his  nature.  His  conforming  with  the*^ 
ne  will  is,  in  fact,  moral  necessity,  and  at  the  same 
),  his  true  freedom,  inasmuch  as,  of  course,  his  will 
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can  be  truly  free  only  when  in  conformity  with  his  txw 
natnre  in  accordance  with  it  and  when  proceeding  from  it 
If  man  acts  contrary  to  this  demand  of  his  own  nature,  lie 
i  enters  into  conflict  with  the  inner  moral  necessity,  exte^ 
inally  in  the  form  of  destiny.     His  resolves  and  action 
are   thwarted  and  become  his    own  ruin;    his   eartMy 
existence  comes  to  an  end,  because  the  specicU  in  itself 
cannot  continue  to  exist  when,  in  selfish  obstinacy  and  in 
hostility,  it  opposes  the  order  of  the  whole,  or,  becauw 
confounding  what  is  external  and  necessary  with  what 
is  temporary  and  accidental,  he  desires   that   which  is 
transient.     And  as  human  greatness  and  beauty  are  never 
quite  free  from  weakness  and  one-sidedness,  as,  in  iaei, 
human  goodness  is  always  but  of  a  limited,  reloHve  yalne, 
and  accordingly  every  moral  law,  every  duty  and  every 
:   right  has  but  a  definite  sphere  of  activity,  it  may  thus 
[   happen  that  general  morc^  forces  themselves  come  into 
I   collision  with  one  another;   a  collision   of  duties  takes 
I    place,  in  which  right  is  at  the  same  .time  wrong,  and 
/    good  at  the  same  time  evil.     Such  a  collision  is  pre- 
eminently tragic,  because  it  allows  the  ruin  of  what  is 
humanly  good,  by  its  own  uncertainty  to  appear  as  the 
general  destiny,  not  merely  of  the  individual,  but  of  all 
human   relations   and   conditions.     Tliis   higher   form  of 
tragedy,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  idea  and 
yet  essentially  different  from  it,  is  easily  and  freely  entered 
into  by  Shakspeare*s  conception,  without  however  actually 
requiring  it  to  unfold  the  tragic  pathos  in  its  whole  depth 
and  weight. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  divine  love,  and — in  contrast  to 
it — the  motley  play  of  human  caprice,  are  conceived  to  be 
the  leading  principles  of  human  life,  then  the  representation 
must  assume  quite  a  different  form  and  character.  Gods 
love  comes  to  the  assistance  of  human  weakness  and  per- 
versity ;  for  where  heart  and  mind  are  not  depraved  in 
themselves,  not  hardened  with  sin,  but  have,  so  to  speak, 
only  temporarily  wandered  from  the  right  path.  His  love 
allows  man's  foolish,  vain,  and  senseless  resolves  and 
actions  to  neutralise  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  are  not  succeeded  by  their  natural  consequences- 
misery  and  ruin — but  that,  in  fact,  the  verv  thwarting  of 
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these  resolves  and  man*s  own  destruction  bring  about  that 
^^b-ich  is  right  and  good.      This  effect  corresponds  com- 
pletely with  the  nature  of  human  caprice  in  its  different 
forms  of  desire  or  fancy,  emotions  of  the  imagination  or 
feelings,  errors  of  the  intellect  or  heart.   Caprice  necessarily 
manifests  itself  in  acts  of  silliness  and  folly,  in  weakness 
and  perversities  of  all  kinds,  because,  being  antagonistic 
to  reason  and  moral  necessity,  in  its  activity,  it  assumes 
all  the  above  forms.    If  caprice — which  in  itself  is  nothing 
but  internal  accident,  and  consequently,  also  invariably 
corresponds  externally  with  the  apparently  accidental — is  1 
conceived  as  the  ruling  motive  of  human  commissions  and  | 
omissions,  we  have  a  world  full  of  contradictions  andj 
absurdities  without  order  and  law ;   hence,  a  world  for  1 ,. 
mere  play,  and  itself  but  play  and  semblance.     Such  a 
MTorld,  however,  caniot  maintain  itself,  like  every  contra- 
diction it  must  necessarily  neutralise  itself.     As  chance  i  i 
and   caprice,   weakness  and  perversity,   ©irror  and  folly    * 
paralyse  each  other,  the  result  being  that  after  all,  that 
Tvhich  is  right  and  rational  takes  place  and  proves  itself 
the  truly  permanent,   so,   there  seems  to  be    a  higher 
necessity  in  the    harmless    play  with    human  freedom  | 
(caprice);  the  mind  appears  in  its  disturbed  state,  in  its  \\ 
defection  from  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  in  its  conscions-  *  ^ 
ness  of  self,  in  its  return  to  itself  (to  what  is  good  and  true)  ; 
these  are  the  best  of  the  current  definitions  of  comedy, 
which,  it  is  true,  are  still  too  vague  and  general  (because, 
according  to  them,  much  would  be  comic  which  in  reality 
is  not  comic),  but  they  nevertheless  apply  to  the  most 
essential  point  of  the  idea.     This,  in  fact,  is  the  comic 
view  of  human  life  according  to  Shakspeare's  idea ;  for  in 
him  the  ridiculous  depends,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  mind 
being  tickled ;  it  is  invariably  founded  on  a  contradiction, 
which,  however,  must  be  sesthetical,  a  contradiction  to  the 
immediate  feeling  and  perception.     And  as  this  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  subjectivity  of  man,  the  ridiculous  must 
also  ever  be  dependent  upon  the  character  and  the  special 
situation,  disposition  and  frame  of  mind  of  the  individual. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  a  thing  as  actually  ridiculous 
in  itself.     The  ridiculous  is,  in  all  cases,  ridiculous  only 
by  the  way  in  which  the  object  is  conceived;  there  is 
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alMolntely  nothing  that  is  generally  ridiculous,  no  object 
which  as  mch  is  purely  ridicnlons.  But  there  certainly  is 
a  general  comic  view  of  life  within  which  everytluiig  j 
special  seems  ridiculous;  in  other  words,  the  comic  is  an  J 
act  of  the  mind,  a  manner  of  perception  or  form  of  con-  I 
ception,  in  which  things  present  themselves  to  man.  The 
comic  in  art,  at  least,  is  nothing  but  such  a  view  and  fonn 
of  representing  things ;  it  does  not  only  consist  in  singk 
witticisms,  jokes,  situations  and  characters,  hut  in  tiie 
contradiction  which  runs  through  the  whole  representa- 
tion, hiding  itself  in  its  subject,  and  intentionally  set 
forth  by  it,  but  which  is  ultimately  solved.  The  comic  in 
art  may  therefore  be  termed  the  dialectics  of  irony,  whidi 
do  not  look  upon  human  life  one-sidedly,  as  a  world  of 
contradictions  and  absurdities  controlled  by  chance  and 
caprice  in  all  shapes,  but  which  themselves  sway  and 
govern  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  conception  by  allowing  chance  and  caprice 
— and  consequently  the  world  which  is  ruled  by  them — ^to 
neutralise  themselves  (dialectically),  and  to  be  converted 
into  their  opposites.*  These  dialectics  not  only  govern 
the  course  of  the  action,  but  are  also  reflected  in  tiiat 
peculiar  shape  of  jest  and  wit,  which  in  Shakspeare  prefers 
to  express  itself  in  the  form  of  puns.  Puns  intentionallj 
and  unintentionally  turn  words  into  their  opposites,  sense 
into  nonsense,  wit  into  absurdity,  seriousness  into  jest, 
and  conversely.  Puns  are  therefore  the  dialectics  of  irony 
in  the  form  of  a  linguistic  expression,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  form  of  a  mutual  paralysis  of  the  in- 
tentions and  endeavours  of  the  dramatic  personages. 
This  internal  harmony  between  diction  and  action,  form 
and  substance,  makes  the  fault  which  Shakspeare  fidk 
into  more  endurable;  he  frequently  heaps  up  cmd  spins 
out  mere  puns  to  an  immoderate  extent. 

This  treatment  and  conception  of  the  comic  prodnoes 
of  itself  a  thoughtful  joyousness  which  is  spread  over  the 
whole  representation.  We  find  our  own  life,  all  our 
human  weaknesses  and  perversities  reflected  in  the  world 
represented.  But  this  cannot  occasion  any  pain,  for  we 
are  everywhere  aware  of  the  ruling  power  of  the  comic, 
*  Compare  M.  Carriere,  *  -Esthetics,'  i.  183  ft. 
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which  causes  all  perplexities  of  the  heart  and  mind,  all  the 
aooidents  to  whidi  our  life  is  exposed,  to  become  mutually 
paralysed,  and  it  whispers  to  us  the  consoling  thought 
that  what  is  good  and  right  happens  in  our  world,  not 
merely  as  a  result  of  our  own  trouble  and  labour,  but 
even  contrary  to  our  will.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  follies 
and  perversities  which  neutralise  each  other  (in  fact  by 
neutralising  each  other)  bring  into  view  the  imperishable 
wjibility  of  human  nature  concealed  in  them,  that  is,  the 
innate  divine  stamp  of  our  being,  even  though  only 
indirectly,  as  the  secret  motive  power  of  these  dialectics ; 
on  the  other  hand,  all  human  existence,  the  high  as  well 
as  the  low,  the  important  as  well  as  the  unimportant, 
fall  under  the  one  general  comic  view  of  life,  in  which 
everything  becomes  a  trifling  matter,  and  the  more  trifling 
it  appears,  the  more  it  arouses  the  free  immortal  mind 
of  man,  the  feeling  of  his  superiority  above  the  world 
of  appearances:  it  is  this  that  produces  that  iscenial 
exubii^ce  of  Bpirits,  that  Vive  fa  bagatelle,  whi^  in 
Shakspeare^s  best  comedies  is  the  soul  of  the  representa- 
lion. 

But  this  joyousness  is  true  joyousness,  only  because  it  \ 
at  the  same  time  contains  a  deep  earnestness.    Fol:  the  \ 
oomic  side  of  the  Shakspearian  view  of  life  is  not  confined  ; 
to   exhibiting  mere  human  caprice,  any  more  than  his 
tragic  view  is  limited  to  setting  forth  merely  the  moral 
necessity.    In  the  latter  suffering  and  death  follow  the 
violation  of  the  moral  law,  not  that  man  shall  thereby 
be  ruined,  but  that  he  may  truly  live ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  may  rise  purified  out  of  the  conflict  into  which  , 
he  has  fallen,  out  of  the  one-sidedness  and  delusion  of  / 
passion,  up  to  that  which  alone  is  true  life  in  harmony ) 
with  itself,   and   being   thus  in   harmony  with  ethical 
necessity  obtains  true  freedom  and  contentment.     Thus, 
uut  of  tragic  pathos,  out  of  the  disturbed  world  of  moral 
necessity  as  well  as  out  of  the  comic  paralysis,  out  of  the 
impossible  world  of  caprice  and  chance,  there  arises  the. 
true  world  of  freedom,   the  eternal  home  of  the  spirit.  ^ 
This  is  the  co^idlicUory,  comforting,  elevating  element  which  < 
is  clearly  and  distinctly  apparent  in  Shakspeare's  better 
tragedies.     And  in  the  comic  view  of  life  also,  it  is  not 
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'exclusively  caprice  and  chance  that  role,  life  is  als) 
j  governed  by  moralnefifififiity,  the  power  of  what  is  ri^ 

■  and  good ;  it  Is  this^moral  power  which,  by  its  ludda 
;  connterplay,  baffles  the  perverse  resolves  and  actions  of 
4  men  and  turns  them  into  their  opposites.  Shakspeare,  it 
i  times,  brings  this  counterplay  clearly  and  openly  intotiie 

■  foreground,  especially  in  cases  where  the  question  is  not 
!  merely  about  the  getting  rid  of  folly  and  weakness,  bnt 
;  about  the  struggle  against  evil  and  vice.  In  such  casefi 
/  the  comic  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  high  eamestnea 
j  which  borders  upon  the  tragic  (for  instance  in  '  Much  Ado 

About  Nothing  *  and  in  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  etc.). 

Tragedy  and  comedy  in  Shakspeare,  therefore,  are  merely 
two  different  form»  of  art  with  the  same  substance,  merely 

i    the  two  sides  of  his  poetical  view  of  human  life.    They  can, 

*  *  accordingly,  pass  over  directly  one  into  the  other,  and  meet 
without  constraint  in  the  same  drama.  And  yet  Shak- 
speare has  always  (and  again  quite  recently)  been  re- 
proached for  not  having  kept  tragedy  and  comedy  strictly 
apart  from  each  other,  and  more  especially  for  having 
introduced  scenes  of  low  comedy  into  his  overpowering 
tragedies.  Those  who  deny  that  Shakspeare  possessed  a 
poetical  view  of  life  and  aesthetic  principles,  and  who,  in 
fact,  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  wanting  in  fine 
OBsthetic  feeling,  must  be  reminded  that  the  combination 
of  the  two  elements  is  not  a  special  peculiarity  of  Shak- 

-  spoaro's,  but  was  the  general  and  characteristic  feature  of 
the  English  drama  of  the  day.  But  in  addition  I  appeal 
to  the  result,  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  comic 
parts  in  his  tragedies.  Do  they  really  injure  the  tragic 
effect?  Do  they  really  produce  a  disturbing  impression 
upon  the  unprejudiced  K])ectator?  I  believe  the  great 
majority  of  spectators  will  answer  in  the  negative.  It 
certainly  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  comic  is 
treated;    it  is  not   every  species  that  can  be   linked  io 

I  tragedy.  But  there  is  a  form — and  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  form  of  the  comic  peculiar  to  Shakspeare — which,  in 
the  above  described  sense,  conceals  a  deep  ethical  eaniest- 
ness,   under  the   disguise   of  jest,  and   is  thereby  raised 

\  above   the   comic.      This   form   has   been   called  humour. 

•  Humour,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  rests  upon  a 
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Rouble  basis,  upon  an  idealism  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  I 
mind  which  judges  all  human  affairs  by  the  highest  ideal,  I 
.usee  it  as  a  standard  for  measuring  and  comparing,  and  \ 
4SMXX)rdingly  sees  them  only  in  their  smallness,  impropriety   * 
and  perversity ;  but  humour  also  rests  upon  a  realism  of 
the  heart,  of  a  warm  heart  full  of  feeling,  to  which  love 
and  devotion  are  a  necessity,  and  which  accordingly  en- 
courages and  values  all  human  affairs,  chiefly  those  that 
are  small,  weak,  and  in  want  of  help.    Midway  between 
these  sharp  contrasts,  sometimes  inclining  more  towards 
the  one,  sometimes  more  towards  the  other,  is  vnty  acting 
in  concert  with  a  rich  imagination,  and  playing  from  one 
to  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  both  are  placed  in  the 
clofiest  connection,  penetrating  each  other  and  passing  over 
one  into  the  other.     Humour,  naturally,  draws  into  its 
play   more   particularly  the  things  and  persons  in  its 
immediate  surroundings.     The  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  fool 
in  •  King  Lear,'  Mercutio  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Faulcon- 
bridge  in  *  King  John,*  Handet,  Henry  V.,  as  prince  and 
king,  are  humorous  figures  in  this  sense ;  even  the  grave- 
diggers  in   *  Hamlet,'   the  porter  in   *  Macbeth,'  possess 
something  of  this  humour,  which  does  not  disturb,  but 
raises  and  increases  the  effect  of  the  tragic  element.     And 
yet  in  most  cases,  it  is  Shakspeare's  custom  to  make  the 
representatives  of  the  people — tradesmen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
servants,  etc.,  whom  he  introduces  into  his  tragedies  and 
historical  dramas — the  sustainers  of  the  comic  parts,  which 
then  do  not  by  any  means  always  possess  the  changing 
colours  of  humour.     In  this,  he  may  only  have  yielded  to  I 
the  custom  of  the  English  theatre  and  to  the  desire  of  the  ; 
great  public  who  invariably  liked  to  have  something  to 
laugh  at.     In  my  opinion,  these  scenes  do  not  disturb  the 
effect  of  the  tragic  element.     The  contrast  exhibited  in     , 
the  people— by  the  happy  limitation  of  their  desires  and     : 
thoughts,  by  their  careless  indifference  concerning  every- 
thing that  does  not   directly  touch  upon  the  wants   of     ! 
practical  life,  by  the  fresh  rough  realismr  which  characterises     i 
popular  wit — as   compared  with  the  tragic  heroes  with 
their   grand   ideas    and    ideal     strivings,   their    mighty 
emotions  and  passions  (the  source  of  their  sorrows  and 
sufferings)  rather  enhances  the  effect  of  the  tragic  element, 
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which,  of  oooTse.  is  not  merelj  intended  to  exprefls  itHBr 


in  wild  emotion,  in  %  oomfortlev  and  hopelees  despondflDE} 
of  the  Bonl.  Tragic  pathos,  on  the  ouier  hand,  "Uie  wA 
it  appears  in  the  overwhelming  force,  snch  as  we  mHl 
with  in  Shakspeare,  where  it  rather  threatens  to  destngf 
the  sonl  in  place  of  elevating  it,  the  more  it  reqvini 
a   soothing    oonnterpoise  in    order  to    produce  its  M 

Comedy  in  Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  not  nnfrequenflT 
rises  to  a  higher  region,  as  it  is  nowhere  entirdiy  sepsnted 
from  the  ethical  principle  of  hnman  existence,  which  alone 
contains  the  root  of  idl  the  earnestness  of  life ;  hut  in 
most  cases,  both  in  him  and  in  all  the  more  recent 
dramatists,  it  represents  ordinaiy,  eveiy-day  life  whid, 
in  so  far  as  it  tarns  upon  the  personal  interests  of 
individuals,  and  proceeds  without  any  direct  relation  to 
the  general  course  of  human  affiurs,  must  be  regarded  u 
unhistoricaL  The  old  political  Comedy  of  the  Greeks, 
with  its  constant  references  to  public  life,  which  was  its  very 
soul,  is  foreign  to  modem  dramatic  poelry.  In  accordance 
with  the  ancient  view  of  life,  that  which  "was  historicallj 
important  was  connected  with  external  phenomena,  with 
the  force  of  the  action  and  the  power  of  its  consequences. 
In  antiquity  it  was  only  general  *.e.,  public  life  that  was 
historical,  because  private  life  had  no  independence,  and 
was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  state.  Ancient  comedy 
could,  therefore,  derive  its  general,  ideal  significance  only 
from  public  life ;  when  this  was  no  longer  possible,  when 
it  likewise  had  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  representation 
of  private  life,  it  rapidly  sank  into  insignificance;  a 
tragedy  in  citizen  life  was  to  the  ancients  an  absurdity. 
However,  in  the  modem,  and  more  particularly  in  Shak- 
speare's  view  of  life,  every  idea,  as  such,  also  possesses 
historical  power  and  significance,  whether,  in  the  first 
place,  it  be  evolved  from  public  or  from  private  life ;  the 
former,  in  fact,  does  not  differ  from  the  latter,  both  rather 
form  one  whole,  and  accordingly  are  equally  justified. 
Hence,  in  modern  art,  if  understood  and  treated  correctly, 
we  may  very  well  have  a  tragedy  from  citizen  life ;  and 
comedy,  which,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  prefen 

*  (jompare  Carritre,  /.c,  p.  218  f. 
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moving  in  private  life  (as  the  play  of  caprice  and  chance 
can  here  develop  itself  with  more  freedom  and  variety), 
is  no  less  significant  than  the  historical  drama  or  tiie 
kingly  tragedy  which  depicts  the  fate  of  nations  and  their 
representatives,  provided  only  its  subject-matter  has  a 
general  application  to  mental  life.  Wherever,  in  comedy, 
ethical  earnestness  is  not  only  distinctly  apparent,  but 
gains  a  decided  preponderance  over  the  comic  paralysis  of 
the  resolves  and  endeavours  of  the  dramatic  chaiacters, 
so  that  that  which  is  directly  laughable  disappears,  and  wit 
and  jest  find  no  support,  or  merely  exist  as  bye-play — there 
the  representation  comes  to  resemble  that  -form,  which  in 
more  recent  times  has  been  distinguished  in  Germany 
from  tragedy  and  comedy  by  the  name  Schauapiel,  that 
is,  a  play  in  which,  as  in  Shakspeare's  *  Measure  for 
Measure '  and  *  Cymbeline,'  the  action  leads  to  a  serious 
complication  somewhat  similar  to  a  tragic  conflict,  where, 
however,  the  dencmement  does  not  end  in  a  tragic  cata- 
strophe, but,  like  the  conclusion  of  a  comedy,  results  in  the 
restoration  of  what  is  right  and  good,  and  therefore  in  the 
-welfare  and  satisfaction  of  the  dramatic  personages. 

But  even  among  comedies,  in  the  naiTower  sense  of  the 
-woixl,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  form,  character, 
and  composition,  between  plays  like  *A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  *The  Tempest,'  *As  You  Like  It,'  and  those  of 
another  species,   such  as   *  All's  Well   that   Ends  Well,' 
*  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  *  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,' 
etc.    But  this  difference,  also,  is  explained  by  the  general 
conception  of  the  comic  upon  which  8hakspeare's  comedies 
are  founded.     If,  as  has  been  said,  Shakispeare's  idea  of 
the   comic   is    essentially   nothing   but   the   dialectics  of 
irony,  which  make  the  represented  world  of  caprice  and 
chance   the  instrument   of  its    own   dissolution,   by  the 
contradictions  it  itself  contains,  then  accordingly  it  is  clear 
that  comedy  can  comprehend  and  represent  human  life  in 
its  two  principal  but  different  aspects.     EitJier  it  exhibits » 
human  life  more  in  its  inner  subjective  aspect,  as  bom  and  . 
sliaped  by  the   doings  and   endeavours,   the  desires  and  : 
passions,  plans  and  freaks,  of  the  dift'erent  characters,  in ' 
short,  as  dependent  upon  and  determined  by  human  wishes 
and  endeavours,  which  in  Comedy  is  always  represented 
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in  the  many  forms  of  oaprice  * — and  this  species  may  be 
called  comedy  of  character  or  intrigue,  (Its  usual  prosaic 
form  of  reality  must,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  remain 
unchanged ;  its  object  being  rather  to  reflect  reality  as 
faithfully  as  possible,  and  to  represent  it  externally  is 
precisely  the  same  manner  as,  under  the  given  oonditionB 
of  time  and  place,  under  prevailing  circumstances  and 
relations,  it  must  be  formed  naturally  and  empirically.) 
Or^  it  conceives  human  life  more  in  an  objective  manner, 
so  that  chance  and  caprice,  as  general  forces  which 
embrace  the  kingdom  of  nature  as  well  as  the  world  of 
man,  govern  it  like  a  kind  of  destiny.  Caprice  and  acci- 
dent, however,  are  in  themselves  thoroughly  fantastic; 
for  the  fantastic  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  caprice  of 
fancy,  the  groundlessness  and  incoherency  of  the  images 
which  go  beyond  the  order  and  laws  of  nature,  and 
thus  injure,  confound,  and  transform  them.  This  results 
in  the  fantastic  comedy  ^  in  which  consequently  the  external, 
natural /orw  of  common  reality  seems  to  be  done  away  with, 
or,  at  all  events,  appears  permeated  by  strange,  wonderful 
phenomena,  mere  creations  of  the  fancy,  or  beings  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  and  sphere  of  life — precisely 
such  as  are  brought  before  us  in  *  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  and  in  *  The  Tempest.'  Only,  the  representation 
must  invaiiably  maintain  this  form,  as  one  actually 
existing,  and  treat  all  fantastic  singularities  and  wonders 
which  it  displays  before  us,  exactly  like  the  most  ordinary 
occurrences  of  everyday  life ;  then  it  will  readily  produce 
the  highest  comic  effect. 

Both  of  theno  species  of  comedy,  however,  show  them- 
selves in  Shakspoare  only  as  what  they  really  are,  in 
other  words,  as  different  artistic  forms  of  essentially  the 
same  substance.  Hence  they  pass  over  easily  and  naturally 
one  into  the  other ;  no  comedy  belongs  absolutely  and 
purely  only  to  the  one  or  the  other  species ;  each  can  be  | 
reckoned  as  one  or  the  other  only  in  so  far  as  fancy  or  in- 
trigue maintain  a  corttiin  predominance.  In  general,  how- 
ever, Shakspoare's  fantastic  comedies  are  of  greater  value 

*  This  is  the  usual  oharocter  of  modem  comedy,  which  has  been 
(levelopod  to  the  highest  poiut  of  perfection,  more  particuhtrly  by  somt*  f],^ 
KpaniBn  and  French  poets  (Lope,  Calderon,  Moreto,  Moli^re,  Scrib^  eta> 
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than  his  comedies  of  intrigue ;  at  all  events,  the  former 
make  upon  us — ^who  are  the  children  of  our  age — a  pure* 
and  more  beneficial  impression  than  the  latter.  And  as 
regards  his  dramatic  poems  in  general,  the  same  may  again 
be  said  of  his  tragedies  and  historical  pieces  as  compared 
"wiik  his  comedies  and  those  which  we  would  call  Schatih 
gpiele,*  In  his  tragedies  and  historical  dramas  the  defects 
or  fiktilts  which  more  or  less  frequently  offend  our  taste 
and  aesthetic  judgment  are  invariably  only  isolated  de- 
fects or  faults ;  they  have  already  been  alluded  to  in 
a  general  way,  but  in  the  following  Books,  when  ex- 
amining the  separate  pieces,  I  shall  point  these  out  more 
in  detail.  In  his  comedies,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
not  only  to  censure  one  or  other  particular  point,  but  the 
-whole  piece  often  no  longer  gives  us  any  actual  pleasure ;  it 
appears  strange,  antiquated,  stiff*,  sometimes  even  tedious. 
This  will  happen  to  every  comic  poet,  the  further  his  age 
and  poetry  are  removed  from  the  time  being,  and  its  forms 
and  interests  of  life.  This  is  an  inevitable  consequence, 
because,  in  the  domain  of  comedy,  every  poet  in  his  pro- 
ductions, even  the  greatest  genius,  is  far  more  dependent 
upon  actual  life,  upon  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the 
nation  and  age  to  which  he  belongs.  For  it  is  just  common 
reality  and  its  representatives  that  he  has  more  especially 
to  portray,  and  even  where  he  rises  above  it,  into  the  free 
r^ion  of  fancy,  it  is  in  reality  again  only  common,  actual 
life — even  though  in  general  features,  in  the  concave  mirror 
of  wit  and  humour — which  he  brings  before  us  under  the 
transparent  disguise  of  his  strange  fantastic  forms.  But 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  forms  of  social  life  and  in- 
tercourse, the  relations  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people 
among  one  another,  taste  and  opinion,  language  and  mode 
of  expression — in  lihort,  the  kernel  and  shell  of  the  *  body 
of  the  time,'  vary  with  every  new  generation  which  rises 
in  the  stream  of  history.  This,  however,  also  causes  the 
conception  of  the  comic  to  vary  in  form  and  substance. 
Comedy,  in  accordance  with  its  very  nature,  as  already] 
said,  is  far  more  dependent  than  tragedy,  upon  the  sub-j 
jeotivity  of  man,  upon  the  character  and  disposition,  the! 
mood  and  situation  of  the  individuals,  and  therefore: 
♦  For  definition  of  this  word  see  above,  p.  369. 
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varies  with  the  different  nations  and  periods  of  time. 
As  a  full  grown  and  educated  man  often  cannot  see  any- 
thing comical  in  that  which  will  draw  a  peal  of  laughter 
from  a  child  or  an  uneducated  man,  so  persons,  relations 
and  conditions,  turns  of  speech  and  ex^pressions  which  in 
earlier  times  made  a  decidedly  ludicrous  impression,  can 
nowadays  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  excite  our  laughter.  For 
the  source  of  the  comic  is  pre-eminently  the  sharp  striking 
contrast  between  what  is  real,  and  that  which  is  sup- 
posed or  intended,  and  which  will  act  the  more  drasti- 
cally the  more  it  is  wrought  into  a  manifest  contradiction. 
But  the  contrast  which  we  see  daily  ceases  to  make  any 
impression  upon  us.  Custom  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
most  laughable  behaviour,  as  well  as  of  the  most  comical 
situations  and  expressions.  Shakspeare,  for  instance,  in 
his  comedies  is  fond  of  placing  the  most  gigantic  exaggera- 
tions, the  most  extravagant,  most  caricatured  images  and 
similes  into  the  mouths  of  his  punsters  and  comic  figures ; 
— I  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  overflowing  wealth 
of  hyperbolical  comparisons  which  Prince  Henry  pours 
upon  his  fat  friend  Falstaff,  and  which  the  latter  occa- 
sionally gives  him  back.  No  doubt  they  had  their  effect 
in  those  da3's,  for  Shakspeare,  '  the  only  Shake-scene,'  must 
surely  have  known  very  well  what  was  appropriate  and 
effective  on  the  stage  of  his  day.  Exaggeration  nowadays 
no  longer  i)roduees  any  right  effect,  perhaps  because  our 
ideas  and  opinions,  as  well  as  our  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, have  long  lived  in  an  increasing  and  excessive 
state  of  tension,  or  because  we  have  accustomed  our- 
selves to  look  for  truth  and  reality,  not  in  its  natural 
simple  dress,  but,  as  it  were,  in  the  bulging  crinoline  of 
intentional  and  unintentional  exaggeration,  or  in  the 
fluttering  lace-dress  of  forced  points.  Shakspeare*s  already 
censured  fondness  for  punning  and  quibbling  upon  words 
can,  as  I  think,  be  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that 
in  his  day  punning  was  something  new ;  it  had  been 
introduced  by  John  Lilly  into  English  comedy  shortly 
before,  and  the  so-called  '  euphuism,'  that  is,  play  on 
words  in  all  possible  forms,  predominated  in  the  conver- 
sation of  the  educated  circles  even  in  Shakspiare's  time. 
Kowadays  puns   no  longer  produce  the    intended   effect, 
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perhaps  because  we  have  become  too  much  accustomed 
to  them  also  :  we  daily  hear  extensive  quibbling  of  words 
at  meetings,  assemblies  and  associations  of  all  kinds, 
-we  are  daily  regaled  with  rebuses  and  calembours  both 
good  and  bad.  In  addition  to  this  we  must  consider 
the  realistic  tendency  of  our  age ;  even  in  comedy  we 
demand  a  more  compact  and  palpable  form.  The  play 
upon  words  which  is  invariably  also  a  play  of  thought, 
the  dashes  of  humour,  the  sarcasms  and  witty  ideas  have 
to  be  understood  and  reflected  in  thoughts ;  the  finer  and 
more  ingenious  they  are  the  greater  is  th^ir  demand  for 
aciiteness  of  judgment  and  quickness  of  reflection ;  but, 
nowadays  when  people  go  to  the  theatre  they  are  tired 
and  worn  out  by  the  practical  activity  of  the  day — there- 
fore, farces,  burlesques  and  drollery  give  more  pleasure. 

Nevertheless,  the  excess  of  word-play  in  Shakspeare's 
comedies  will  always  remain  a  defect,  the  more  so  as  it 
frequently  delights  in  moving  on  the  slippery  ground  of 
dirty  allusions  and  equivoques.  In  general,  however, 
many  of  Shakspeare's  comedies  rise  too  little  above  the 
level  of  the  eccentricities,  one-sidednesses,  weaknesses,  and 
failings  of  his  time;  hence,  they  cannot  well  appear 
on  the  modem  stage  in  their  original  form.  Managers  of 
theatres  are  therefore  quite  right  in  requiring  these 
comedies  to  be  altered  and  remodelled  for  the  stage, 
provided  only  that  this  is  done  by  an  able  hand,  and 
with  a  dramatico-poetical  understanding.  Criticism,  on 
the  other  hand,  here,  as  everywhere,  must  be  just, 
and  must  therefore  estimate  Shakspeare's  works  not 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  taste  of  the  present  day, 
nor  merely  according  to  the  standard  of  the  aesthetic  ideal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  judge  them  from  an  historical  stand- 
point, as  the  productions  of  their  age,  of  a  certain  period 
of  development,  and  a  stage  of  culture  in  dramatic  art. 
For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  before  turning  to  a  critical 
examination  of  Shakspeare's  separate  pieces  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Shakspearean,  that  is,  of  the 
English  drama,  and  to  explain  the  aesthetic  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based. 
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SHAKSPEABE'S  TRAGEDIES. 


INTBODUOTORT   REMARKS   ON   THE   CRITIOISM   OF   HIB  DBAHA8. 

The  object  of  criticising  a  genuine  work  of  art  is  to  obtain 
a  profound  and  clear  understanding  of  it.  To  understand 
a  work  of  art,  however,  is  the  same  thing  as  perceiving  all 
the  details  in  their  internal,  living  relation  to  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  in  the  unity  and  harmony,  design  and 
necessity  of  its  organisation ;  a  work  of  art  admitting  of 
being  understood  in  this  sense  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof 
of  its  beauty.  True  criticism,  therefore,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  comparative  reflection  which  either — 
as  is  most  frequently  done,  because  most  easy — compares 
a  work  of  art  with  one  similar  or  dissimilar,  measures  it 
by  some  standard  from  without,  and  metes  out  praise  or 
blame  by  self-made  principles  and  ideas  in  order  to  bestow 
praise  or  blame,  or  which  examines  it  from  some  external,  his- 
torical, philosophical  or  other  stand-point  in  order  to  assign 
to  it  its  position  and  importance,  that  is,  to  enrol  it  well  or 
ill  in  some  system  of  aesthetics  or  some  pragmatical  form 
of  history.  There  is,  however,  but  one  stand-point  for  the 
examination  of  a  work  of  art,  and  that  lies  within  the 
work  itself.  To  criticise,  does  indeed  signify  to  distinguish, 
to  analyse,  to  judge ;  the  work  must  certainly,  bo  to  say, 
be  dissected,  not,  however,  in  order  to  form  comparisons, 
to  apply  theories,  or  to  vindicate  certain  stand  points,  but 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  its  structure,  to  pene- 
trate into  its  inmost  life,  and  to  make  it  again  rise  up  out 
of  the  latter,  hence,  to  recognise  the  internal  design  and 
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harmony  of  its  organism,  and  the  unity  of  the  body  and 
spirit  which  pervades  its  formation  and  composition,  and  all 
its  various  parts  and  members.  The  object  of  true  criti- 
cism is  to  comprehend  the  work  of  art  in  its  own  signifi- 
cance. The  significance  of  a  thing,  however,  is  its  relation 
to  what  is  general,  its  value  and  applicability  to  what  is 
general;  the  greater  its  significance,  the  more  general 
is  its  applicability.  I'o  comprehend  the  significance  of 
a  work  of  art,  therefore,  is  to  recognise  that,  and  how 
far,  it  represents  not  only  single  characters,  deeds,  and 
destinies,  but,  in  them,  the  general  essence  of  nature,  of 
man,  of  the  world  and  the  world's  history;  how,  and 
how  far  it  has  succeeded  in  raising  the  special  into  the 
image  and  likeness  of  what  is  general,  such  as  affects  and 
surrounds  our  own  selves.  True  criticism,  consequently, 
is  essentially  a  reproduction.  The  critic  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  poet ;  not,  however,  by  the  power  of  the 
artistic  imagination,  but  by  the  power  of  perceptive 
thought,  which  seeks  to  penetrate  the  given  work,  and  to 
prove  it  to  be  a  thought  of  the  creative  mind.  The  poet 
introduces  and  p-oduces  his  inner  views  into  the  world  of 
phenomena,  so  that  the  thought  itself  becomes  the  pheno- 
menon ;  the  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  conversely,  he 
reduces  this  phenomenon  to  the  thought.  The  act  of 
reducing  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  a  j?roducing,  and 
both  together  form  a  reproducing,  inasmuch  as  the 
thought  embodied  in  it  grows  out  of  the  recognising  and 
the  comprehending  the  work  of  art.  And  in  the  same 
way,  conversely,  the  artistic  production  contains  a  reduc- 
tion (one,  indeed,  that  is  accomplished  unconsciously,  in 
so  far  as  the  wide,  varied,  unsurveyable  world  of  forms 
and  phenomena  must  first  be  condensed  into  an  inner 
perception,  and  thus  become  a  solid  nucleus)  before  it  can 
rise  out  of  the  latter  in  an  artistic  shape,  that  is,  in  the 
form  of  beauty.  Hence  the  critic's  production  also  is  in 
reality  a  reproduction ;  beauty  itself  is  a  mental  act,  which 
consists  of  a  reproduction  of  the  phenomenal,  natural 
existence,  according  to  its  innate,  but  invisible  laws  and 
designs,  and  whose  peculiar  object  is  only  to  exhibit  the 
internal  harmony  of  these  designs  and  laws. 

It  may  indeed  be  (as  von  Friesen,  in  his  ingenious  letters 
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on  •  Hamlet,'  tliiiiks)  that  the  poet,  in  the  first  place,  is 
f »nly  attracted  by  the  poetical  halo  of  the  phenomenon,  in- 
which  an  incident,  an  action,  or  character,  reveal  them- 
H'lvos  to  liis  eye,  that  he  is  then  induced  to  give  a  rq)ie- 
s^ntation  of  them,  and  that,  accordingly,  his  only  object  is 
rlearly  and  distinctly  to  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  its 
|Kx?tical  aspect.  But  the  poetical  phenomenon  is,  after  aD, 
only  the  ft>rm  and  oxpression  of  a  poetical  substance,  oonae- 
tjuently  the  exj>n^t*8ion  of  a  poetical  thought  which,  even 
t  htmgh  dt^oply  concealed,  must  of  necessity  be  contained  in 
it,  K'oausi>  it  becomes  a  poetieal  phenomenon  only  by  being 
rx]»^os^5eil.  A  jxxt  ])roves  himself  to  be  great  by  thefiact 
tliat,  in  and  with  the  poetic  phenomenon — by  working  it 
out  in  its  inner  perception  into  an  object  of  scenic  repre- 
MMitation  —he  at  the  same  time  fat  first  i)erhaps  only  instinc- 
tively, half  unconstMousl}')  brings  into  view  the  poetical 
sul^stanco,  and  contnves  to  give  it  a  general  significance 
and  tlu»se  ideal  relations  which  raise  the  poetical  thought 
into  the  idea,  in  the  above-stated  sense  of  the  word.  At 
all  events,  the  dramatic  poet  cjinnot  rest  satisfied  with  the 
itH'tioal  part  of  the  meix*  ])liciiomenon,  for  his  object  is  to 
.Km  vilv  full,  livinjr.  human  characters,  and  their  inner, 
^.u-ntal.  and  moral  life,  to  make  the  action  proceed  .from 
tIu.'nv.  and  honeo.  in  all  cases,  to  explain  the  motives  which 
«U  tonuiiio  the  wishes  and  actions,  the  suffbrings  and  des- 
tinies nf  men.  Tliese  motives,  hoAvever,  and  the  designs 
;uid  inti-ntions  f«»rnied  by  them,  are  thoughts,  and  if  these 
thvnjrhts  are  pun'ly  indivitlual  ideas,  representing  en- 
lirely  individuals"  interests,  desires,  and  inclinations,  if,  in 
faet.  tliev  are  not  fciunded  uiK»n  some  definite  concei)ti(m 
o(  hnman  life,  and  do  not  give  a  reflection  of  it,  in  other 
Avorv'.s.  if  they  are  devoid  of  all  general  significance,  then 
the  ivj^resentation  will  in  no  way  apjieal  to  the  heart  anil 
mind  \>i  the  sjHVtator;  it  will  leave  him  perfectly  indiffe- 
ivut.  or,  at  most,  awaken  the  interest  of  a  passing  anecdote. 
If.  on  tlie  (Uher  hand,  it  jxissesses  a  general  significance, 
then  this  very  significance  is  its  poetical  substance,  the 
tlionji'lit  by  which  it  is  ix?rvaded,  and  the  idea  which  is 
manifested  in  it.  It  naturallv  determines  the  whole  form 
oi  the  work,  and  therein  lies  the  unity  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  its  organism,  the  harmony  of  its  arrangement  and 
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composition.     We  may,  therefore,  say  that  the  business  of 
^Utie  critic  is  essentially  confined  to  pointing  out  the  idea 
upon  which  the  whole  work  is  based. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the-  critic  may  arrive  at 
his  object — the  historical  and  the  cBstJietic.  In  the  present 
day  the  former  is  generally  the  more  popular,  partly 
because  both  genuine  and  counterfeit  thoughts  are  daily 
brought  into  the  market  in  such  quantities,  that  the  price 
of  the  commodity  is  falling,  partly  because  the  realistic 
tendency  of  our  age  is  inclined  to  consider  all  aesthetic 
criticism  and  philosophy,  all  ideas  and  regulating  con- 
ceptions, as  mere  freaks  of  the  imagination.  Historical 
criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  agrees  better  with 
this  realistic  tendency,  but  also  requires  thorough  study 
and  knowledge,  which  are  not  such  cheap  articles  and  are 
Btill  held  in  some  estimation.  For  historical  criticism 
looks  upon  the  work  of  art  as  an  historical  phenomenon, 
^nd,  accordingly,  endeavours  to  show  how  its  origin  has, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  explained  by  given  conditions,  the 
co-operation  of  different  circumstances  and  relations,  etc., 
secondly,  in  what  way  it  has  sprung  from  the  life,  the 
niind  and  the  character  of  the  artist;  and  lastly,  how, 
as  the  product  of  the  history  of  art  and  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  in  general,  it  may  have  proceeded  from 
the  character  of  the  age,  its  mood,  its  tendency,  or  its  rela- 
tion to  the  past  and  future.  Historical  criticism,  in  this 
way,  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the'  work  of  art 
and  the  intention  of  the  poet.  -Esthetic  criticism,  on 
the  other  hand,  views  the  artistic  work  purely  by  itself, 
apart  from  all  such  relations,  as  a  special  world  shut  up 
within  itself,  and  endeavours  to  understand  it  simply  by 
the  power  of  perceptive  thought,  and  to  point  out  its 
meaning  from  within  itself.  Both  methods  have  their 
rocks  and  shallows.  The  historical  critic  is  apt  to  see  in 
every  work  of  art  only  the  thoughts,  tendencies,  and  in- 
terests of  his  time,  and  does  not  recognise  just  that  which 
is  generally  applicable  in  it — that  which  at  once  raises 
it  above  its  time — ^he  is  also  apt  to  confound  the  poet's 
individuality  with  his  poems,  so  that  one  might  perhaps 
become  acquainted  with  tlie  former,  but  not  with  the  in- 
dependent value  of  the  latter,  and  again  he  is  apt  to  over- 
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look  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  artistic  genius  is 
influenced  by  impulses  and  strivings  of  which  the  poet  is 
himself  not  always  conscious,  and  which  frequently  lead 
him  far  beyond  the  goal  of  his  conscious  motives  and 
intentions.  The  aesthetic  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
introduces  into  the  work  thoughts  which  it  does  not  at  all 
contain,  or  he  is  inclined  to  maintain  a  so-called  stand- 
point above  or  beside  the  work  of  art,  because  the  posi- 
tion within  the  same  affords  him  no  true  security,  and 
thus,  disregarding  its  historical  foundation,  he  refers  the 
work  to  conditions,  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the  present 
which  are  completely  foreign  to  it.  The  result  is  we 
obtain  all  kinds  of  reflections  from  the  critic,  but  no 
criticism. 

The  best  plan,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  is  to  unite  the 
two  points  of  view,  for  indeed  they  absolutely  belong  to 
each  other.     This  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  in   the  case  of  Shakspeare's  works.     For 
historical  criticism,  as  is  self-evident,  is  of  its  very  nature 
practicable  only  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  Shakspeare's 
works  is  more  than  usually  confined  and  limited,  partly 
because  they  do  not  contain  the  indispensable  information 
about  the  poet's  life  and  character,  partly  also,  because,  from 
reasons  already  adduced,  it  is  impossible    to  determine, 
with  certainty,  the  date  of  the  origin  of  his  several  works, 
and  lastly  also,  because  many  of  Shakspeare's  works  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  form,  and  all  of 
them,  as  already  said,  seem  but  little  affected  by  the  special 
tendencies,  interests  and  ideas  of  his  time.     Thus  histori- 
cal criticism  is  in  want  of  the  necessary  means  and  con- 
necting links,  without  which  it  cannot  exist,  and,  therefore, 
the  attempts  which  seek  to  trace  and  explain  Shakspeare's 
personal  mind  and  character  from  his  works,  or  conversely, 
to  trace  and  explain  his  works  from  the  supposed  course 
of  the  development  of  his  mind,  have  all  completely  failed, 
or  possess  at  most  the  value  of  an  hypothesis  more  or  less 
plausible.     Historical  criticism  must,  accordingly,  confine 
itself  to  an  historical  representation  of  the  course  of  the 
development  of  dramatic  art  down  to  the  death  of  Shak- 
speare,  to  a  general  description  of  his  age  and  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  little  we  know  of  the  poet's  life  and 
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character.  As  regards  his  individual  works,  historical 
criticism  mnst  leave  the  field  iu  the  hands  of  sesthetic 
criticism,  and  can  only  occasionally  be  of  assistance  to  it. 

It  has  already  been  frequently  remarked,  and  among 
others  by  Goethe,*  that  '  Shakspeare  did  not,  like  other 
poets,  choose  for  his  works  any  special  subject,  but  that  he 
•placed  an  idea  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  and  refers  the 
world  and  the  universe  to  this  idea,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  poet  whose  individual  works  were  so  in- 
variably founded  upon  different  ideas  influencing  the  whole, 
as  can  be  proved  to  be  the  case  with  his.'  This  is  in  fact 
one  of  his  characteristic  peculiarities,  for  while  the  princi- 
pal works  of  other  poets  are  frequently  only  variations  of  a 
single  theme,  representations  of  one  or  of  some  ideas  pre- 
vailing in  their  time,  every  poem  of  Shakspeare's  turns 
upon  its  own  axis,  each  is,  as  it  were,  a  world  in  itself,  per- 
vaded by  its  own  peculiar  spirit.  It  is  only  the  man 
"who  can  rise  up  to  Shakspeare's  own  lofty  standi 
point,  that  may  perhaps  be  able  to  perceive  how  all 
these  different  constellations  are  again  but  a  part  of  one 
great  cosmic  whole.  This  circumstance  increases  the 
difficulties  of  finding  what  Goethe  calls  the  central  idea 
(den  centralen  BegHff),  that  is,  of  discovering  and  clearly 
pointing  out  the  fundamental  idea  in  Shakt^peare's  various 
dramas.  Shakspeare  is  not  only  so  modest,  so  dramatically 
objective,  that  he  rather  conceals  than  j  eveals  his  artistic 
motives,  his  intentions  and  ideas,  he  not  only  always 
presents  us  with  such  great  varieties  of  characters,  actions 
and  events,  that  our  conception  is  apt  to  become  confused, 
and  that  the  central  point — upon  which  all  revolves,  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  caprice  and  irregularity — can  be 
discovered  only  with  trouble  and  difficulty ;  but  he  also 
.  possesses  such  a  variety  of  different  points  of  view  for 
contemplating  human  affairs,  and  consequently  such  an 
abundance  of.  poetical  ideas,  that  it  is  only  a  mind  as 
gifted  as  his  that  could  exhaust  his  mine  of  wealth. 

Hence  any  undertaking  made  to  discover  the  ideas  and 
points   of    view    that   guided   Shakspeare   in   the   com- 
position of  his  dramas  can  only  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
an  attempt.     Every  new  period  will  discover  newer  and 
*  Sltakspeare  und  kein  Ende.  Werke,  vol.  45. 
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more  important  relations  to  the  centre  of  the  whole,  every 
new  critic  will  consider  that  he  has  found  this  centre  in  a 
diiferent  place ;  for  every  genuine  work  of  art,  in  reality, 
hears  within  itself  the  whole  wealth  of  life.  To  take  into 
consideration  all  the  different  relations  and  conceptions— 
which  perhaps  are  all  equally  justified,  because  they  are 
hut  the  multifarious  refractions  of  one  and  the  same  ray  of 
light  —  could  not,  therefore,  be  my  intention  here,  as  in  that 
case  every  piece  would  have  demanded  a  separate  volume. 
For  this  reason  I  had  to  refrain  from  giving  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  separate  dramas.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to 
give  the  results  of  my  investigations,  that  is,  to  unfold,  in 
the  case  of  every  play,  my  conception  of  the  fandamental 
idea  in  the  above-stated  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  give  inti- 
mations as  to  how  it  appears  to  have  determined  the  choice 
of  the  characters,  the  course  of  the  action,  the  circum- 
stances and  relations  upon  which  they  are  founded,  etc. ; 
in  short,  as  to  how  the  tone  and  colouring,  the  style  and 
composition  of  the  work  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  it. 

The  several  plays  I  have  here  arranged — for  reasons 
mentioned  above — in  a  mere  hypothetical  order,  not  in  the 
succession  in  which,  as  I  believe,  they  chronologically 
appeared,  but  in  an  ideal  order,  the  principle  of  which 
every  careful  reader  will  readily  discover. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

••  The  ideal  picture  presented  to  us  in  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,*  ** 
Bays  Schlegel,  "  is  a  glorious  hymn  of  praise  to  that  inex- 
pressible feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul  in  the  highest 
aeg)*ee,  and  even  changes  the  senses  themselves  into  soul, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  a  sad  elegy  upon  its  frailty,  by 
reason  of  its  very  nature  and  of  external  circumstances.  It 
18  both  the  deification  and  the  funeral  of  love,"  etc.  That 
the  chief  interest  of  this  drama  turns  upon  the  loves  of 
Komeo  and  Juliet,  is  self-evident.  And  yet  I  should  not 
care  to  believe  that  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  wliole 
was  only  to  express  the  substance  of  what  is  eternal  and 
transitory  in  love,  only  to  represent  the  nature  of  love. 
In  '  its  very  nature '  love  is  by  no  means  transitory,  nor  is 
it  so  by  reason  of  *  external  circumstances.'  Moreover,  to 
attain  this  end  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the 
extensive  apparatus,  the  quanel  and  struggle  between  the 
two  great  families,  the  interference  of  the  Prince,  the 
participation  of  the  whole  community  in  the  action. 
Love,  as  I  think,  rather  forms  but  the  ground  upon  which  ' 
the  poet  here  takes  his  stand,  the  central  point  of  that  side 
of  human  life  which  he  wishes  to  describe,  the  nucleus  of 
that  '  body  of  the  time,'  upon  which  he  wishes  to  bring 
'  pressure.'  He  may  conceive  it  thus :  love,  in  the  first 
})lace  as  the  love  of  the  betrothed,  is  the  foundation  of 
marriage,  therefore  of  the  family,  and  again  of  the 
state,  consequently  of  the  development  and  formation  of 
the  whole  human  race.  It  is,  therefore,  the  central  idoa 
to  which  all  life  may  be  referred,  and  is,  in  reality,  the 
highest  and  sublimest  of  wha't  man  possesses,  for  it  is  the 
8«'urco  of  all  morality,  of  all  beauty,  of  all  human  great- 
ness.    It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  Shakspeare  raises 
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liis  structure:  from  it  ho  contemplates  life  and  eiyttvl  W^ 
a  picture,  which  becomes  a  tragedy  because  it  u  talai If^au^ 
from  the  htaud-point  of  the  tragic  conception  of  the  WIL 1^?'^ 
In  other  words,  the  love  of  the  betrothed  is  here  bntttfel^^^^'^ 
material  into  which  he  breathes  his  breath,  the  hnA  li^^ 
of  poetry,  by  working  it  into  the  picture  of  an  aspect  rfl^^^ 
life  which  is  based  upon  the  tragical  view  of  life.  l^VI 

For  this  purpose  Shakspeare  raises  love  on  to  the  smmi  1^ 
heights  of  the  most  glowing  passion,  and  contrasts  it  wi4 1^ 
a  hate  equally  passionate,   thus  making  the  nataie  A  y-^ 
passion  itself,  passion  in  its  two  chief  forms,  the  source  of  V 
the  tragic  pathos ;  for  love  and  hate  are,  so  to  speak,  thft  I' 
two  fundamental   passions  to  which  all  others  may  ho  1 
traced.     Passion,  however,  according  to  the  modem  idea  of  I 
tragedy,  is  a  chief  motive  in  tragic  action ;  for  where  its  I 
substance  is  great,  noble  and  morally  just — to  which  man,  I 
impelled  by  it,  subjects  all  his  powers  and  capabilities,  his  I 
whole  being  and  life — it  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  I 
dignity  of  human  nature,  of  that  ideal  capability  to  he  I 
filled    with    enthusiasm    for  what  is  great,   noble  and   1 
beautiful,  even  to  complete  self-forgetfulness.     But,  in  so 
far  as  man  in  passion — while  aiming  at  the  one  great  and    ' 
beautiful  object— not  only  forgets  himself,  but  the  general     i 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
riglit,  tramples  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  others,  or, 
ill  so  far  as — blinded  by  it  —ho  confounds  the  great  and 
l)eautiful  object  about  which  he  is  wholly  captivated,  with 
the  enjoyment  which  it  affords  himself,  and  seeks  his  own 
satisfaction  only  in  the  possession  of  it,  regardless  of  the 
weal  or  woe  of  others — passion  at  the  same  time  becomes 
the  most  i)regnant  expression  of  ethical  weakness  in  the 
multifarious  forms  which  it  may  assume,  either  as  one- 
bidedness  or  limitation  of  the  moral  aim,  or,  as  an  error 
and  perversity  of  judgment,  or,  again,  as  a  weakness  of 
will,  or  the  want  of  consideration  and  self-control.     Hence, 
a  grand  and  noble  passion  may  readily  bo  found  to  contain 
both  that  which  is  great,  beautiful  and  eternal  in  man, 
and  that  which  is  little,  ugly  and  transitory,  and  these 
two  sides  become  combined  into  an  indissoluble  unity,  into 
an  emotion  that  affects  the  whole  man.     Thus  conceived 
every  great  passion  is,  even  in  itself,  of  a  tragical  nature. 
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w^,^^ineo'8  and  Juliet's  love  is  of  an  ideal  beauty,  the 

:  ^|^***6*1  fire  of  two  great,  rich  hearts,  the  tenderest  and 

•«^  ^>iioo  the  firmest  bond  of  two  noble  natures,  which,  as 

:    1^  "Were,  are  created  for  love  and  in  their  inmost  nature 

^|^%tmed  for  each  other ;  the  one  beholding  in  the  other 

^^  own  more  beautiful  self,  the  embodied   ideal   of  its 

:^     ^*<>epest  longings  and  strivings,  the  symbol  of  the  highest 

"^deal  beauty.     Accordingly,  at  first  sight,  their  souls  flow 

Ohe  into  the  other  for  an  external  and  perfect  unity ;  "  like 

ilie  lightning  which  doth  cease  to  be,  ere  one  can  say — It 

l^tens,"  as  suddenly  and  irresistibly  is  there  kindled  in 

their  hearts  that  glowing  flame,  the  tragic,  fatal  power 

of  which  they  indeed  suspect,  without,   however,  being 

able  or  wishing  to  resist  it.    This  love  becomes  tragic,  not, 

as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  antique  sense — on  account 

of  its  ideal  beauty  and  greatness,  through  the  envy  of  the 

immortal  gods,  or  through  the  power  of  Nemesis,  which 

threatens  everything  that  is  imcommon  and  extraordi- 

narv,  nor  from  the  prosaically  correct,  but  wipoetical  and 

ethiGedly  untrue  reason,  that  love  is  but  a  special  feeling, 

but  the  '  companion  of  life,'  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not 

becoming  in    a    man,  at    least,   to    be  completely  and 

wholly  absorbed   by  it — ^but  simply  because   from  the 

very  beginning,  it  was   an  overpowering  and  reckless 

passion  as  well. 

This  very  passionateness  is  its  poetry,  its  force  and 
grandeur;  quickened  by  its  glowing  warmth,  the  noble 
manliness  of  Romeo's  character,  and  the  lovely,  tender 
womanliness  of  Juliet's  nature,  rapidly  develop  into  full 
bloom ;  sustained  by  it,  the  two  rise  above  all  the  petty, 
prosaic,  selfish  interests  of  love,  and  soar  high  above  a 
common  earthly  existence,  in  the  ether  of  the  bright 
sphere  of  the  ideal;  steeled  by  it,  they  overcome  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  in  dying,  put  their  seal  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  love,  the  sublimity  of  the  struggling  mind 
over  suffering  and  ruin,  the  sovereignty  of  the  realm  of 
poetry  over  all  hostile  powers.  But  as,  in  consequence 
of  this  passion,  they  make  the  right  of  their  love  the 
sole,  exclusive  law  of  the  world,  their  own  good  the 
general  and  sole  good,  and  as  tbey  lose  sight  of  the 
sanctity    of    the  moral  order    of   the    world,    so    their 
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pasRiuu,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  rebellion  against  tbe 
prevailing  power  of  the  moral  necessity;  it  scpanta 
itself  from  the  organism  of  the  whole;  it,  so  to  ny. 
tre8i»asses  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  good  and  tke 
l)eautifuK  and  by  disturbing  the  internal  harmony  c( 
the  moral  powers,  involuntarily  falls  into  the  opposite 
domain.  The  lovers,  by  completing  their  union  on  their 
own  responsibility  against  the  will  and  knowledge  of 
their  parents,  not  only  break  through  the  barriers  of 
eastern  and  of  tradition,  but  utterly  destroy  the  lt«>ud, 
and  injure  the  right  of  family  relationship  ;  they  therebv 
offend  a  moral  power  which  has  the  right — both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  to  put  itself  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
their  love.  But  their  passion  is  mixed  with  the  "selfish 
iu.stinct  and  desire  of  sensual  enjoyment  and  personal 
stratification  (as  the  second  and  third  ^Jcenes  of  Act  iii.  dis- 
tinctly pn.»ve).  it  is  this  element  of  selfishness — though 
only  a  st.H.H>ndarv,  concealed  and,  it  may  be,  natural  element 
— that  makes  them  lose  that  power  of  reflection  and  self- 
control,  of  which  the  great  passion  is  not  only  capable,  but 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  it  is  able  to  accomplish  what  is 
<::rfat.  This  is  wliy  tlioir  i>assiun  degenerates  into  tliat 
blind  fury,  into  which  lionieo  falls  when — n\Hm  lieariiij: 
that  lie  is  to  1)0  banished  ho  throws  hinisolf  upon  tli<' 
i;nniii<l,  and  is  on  the  ))oint  of  ruining  all  by  a  rash  aihl 
Kcuseh'ss  attonipt  at  suicide.  It  is  this  same  want  of  rcfltr- 
tion  and  sclt-i-ontrol  tliat  manifests  itself  in  tlie  innm- 
sideratc  haste  witli  wliicli  Eomeo  throws  himself  K'tweuu 
the  s\v(>nls  of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt,  and  thus  haviu 
caused  the  death  of  the  furnier,  in  a  fierce  single  comlxii 
ahso  t:;ives  the  latter  his  death-bh)w;  ac(^ordingly  he  him- 
self lays  tlie  fouuilation  of  the  tragic  catastrophe.  AVitli 
tlie  same  inconsiderate  luiste,  the  same  obstinate  violencv 
uf  niintl,  lie  rushes  otf  to  kill  himself,  upon  hearing  the 
aciMilental  re})ort  of  tUiliet's  death;  h(j  does  not  stay  to 
receive  a  more  accurate  acctnint,  does  not  stay  to  ask  Friar 
LaMHiice  for  further  ])articulars,  he  merely  follows  ilif 
passionate  impulsi'  of  the  moment. 

'I'hivs  rrrkless  passion,  this  fatal  vehemence  of  love  i> 
K  ouirasted  by  a  hate  quite  as  passionate  and  as  fatal.  Hate 
is,  as  it  were,  but  the  reverse  of  love,  the  same  passion  in 
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negative  force ;  the  Nay  which  is  directly  contained  in  / 
Yea  of  love,  and  which  expreeses  itself  with  the  same  ' 
jMnergy  against  all  that  is  hostile  to  it,  as  when  asserting 
lltelf.  In  so  far  love  and  hate  challenge  each  other 
tetttually,  and  in  so  far  it  may  be  said  that  Shakspeare  I 
1Kf9m  justified  in  leaving  us  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
jjMUse  and  occasion  of  the  terrible  family  feud  between  the 
iJContagues  and  Capulets.  What  he  had  to  do  was  to  exhibit 
.Hub  correlation  in  the  nature  of  love ;  and  therefore  he  con- 
Udets  the  passion  of  the  lovers  with  an  equally  passionate 
iMte  which  threatens  their  very  existence.  Their  love  has  ' 
io  overcome  this  hate  and  to  assert  itself  in  opposition  to 
it;  whether,  and  in  what  way  their  love  conquers  it,  will 
lie  the  test  of  their  power  and  their  right,  the  central  and 
toming  point  of  their  fate.  This  explains  the  apparent 
contradiction  that,  from  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  deadly 
enmity  of  the  parents,  there  arises  the  consuming  love  of 
the  children,  extremes  meet,  not  accidentally,  but  by  reason 
0f  their  inmost  nature.  The  transgression  of  the  moral 
law,  which  lies  in  the  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  parents, 
takes  its  revenge  upon  the  children,  and  through  them 
aoain  upon  the  parents  themselves.*  For  the  destructive 
ekanent  in  hate  exists  also  in  love — ^in  spite  of  the  contra- 
diction— for  both  are  one  in  passion.  Kegarded  in  this 
light,  even  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  play  is 
based  manifests  an  internal  necessity  which  determines 
its  structure,  and  which  has  its  seat  in  human  nature 
itself. 

This  tragic  contrariety  is  the  key  to  the  tragic  action 
in  all  its  essential  features.  The  tragic  conflict  of 
the  rights  and  duties  is  given :  on  the  one  side  we  have 
.  Romeo's  and  Juliet's  love  in  the  full  justice  of  its  ideal 
beauty,  their  marriage  as  a  necessary  demand  of  this  love, 
not  as  a  merely  subjective,  but  as  an  objective  moral  neces- 
tity — for  marriage  ought  to  be  desired  where  there  is 
genuine  and  sincere  love ; — on  the  other  side  we  have  the 

*  Act  V.  3. 

**  See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love ! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen  : — all  are  punish'd.^ 

VOL.   I.  2   0 
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equally  jxistified  right  of  the  parents,  the  sacred  sphere  of 
the  famfly  bond,  which  cannot  be  broken  with  imptinity. 
Accordingly,  right  and  wrong  are  so  interwoven  with 
one  another,  that  the  right  of  the  lovers  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  wrong,  their  secret  marriage  both  a  moral  and 
an  immoral  proceeding.  The  task  of  the  tragic  action 
is  to  solve  this  contradiction.  The  first  five  or  six  scenes 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  exhibit  the  problem  clearly 
and  distinctly,  they  elucidate  and  build  up  the  foundation, 
and  also  intimate  the  positions  of  the  dramatic  characters 
towards  one  another.  In  Shakspeare's  usual  manner, 
definite  groups  detach  and  arrange  themselves  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  importance.  In  the  centre  stand 
Romeo  and  Juliet  with  their  love,  behind,  assisting  and 
influencing  them,  stand  Friar  Laurence  and  the  Nurse ;  on 
one  side  the  Montagues  and  their  adherents,  Mercutio  and 
Benvolio;  on  the  other,  the  ruder  passionateness  of  the 
Capulets,  with  Tybalt  and  Count  Paris  ;  but  above  them 
all,  and  yet  in  the  background,  stands  the  Prince,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  power  of  right  and  morality,  who 
has  to  protect  the  ethical  whole — the  state — against  the 
disturbing  attacks  of  its  various  members.  These  groups 
— every  one  of  which  bears  within  itself  a  principal  motive 
in  the  development  of  the  action — then  advance  towards 
one  aaother,  each  coming  forward  alternately,  and  thus 
carry  the  action  forward  to  its  catastrophe  entirely  of 
their  own  accord  (each  being  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
its  special  interests). 

By  introducing  the  Prince  into  the  course  of  the 
events,  Shakspeare  gives  the  history  of  the  lovers  a  more 
general,  historical  interest.  A  whole  state  appears  to  be 
in  violent  excitement ;  the  public  welfare  is  at  stake ;  the 
Prince,  for  the  sake  of  its  preservation,  intercedes  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  thus,  that  which  would  other- 
^vise  have  been  only  a  private  concern,  becomes  a  state 
affair,  affecting  the  relation  between  the  community  and 
its  members.  It  was  only  in  a  time  of  general  excitement 
that  such  violent  passions  could  strike  root  and  gain 
ground.  And  as  the  special  is  dependent  upon  the  general, 
and  conversely,  the  history  of  the  lovers  could  not  be  com- 
pletely isolated ;  the  character  of  the  time,  the  condition  of 
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the  state  and  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people,  had 
likewise  to  be  given  in  general  features.  This,  moreover, 
externally  raises  the  general  importance  which  is  implied 
in  the  ideal  subject  of  the  tragedy.  The  ruin  of  the 
different  members  is  connected  with  the  downfall  of 
whole  families,  and  the  ruined  condition  of  the  whole,  of 
the  family  brings  crime  and  misery  upon  its  individual 
members.  Eepresented  in  this  light,  the  history  of  the 
individual  members  appears  the  emblem  and  symbol  of 
universal  history ;  the  same  motives,  the  same  conditioDs 
and  laws  prevail  equally  in  both. 

As  tragedy,  according  to  Shakspeare's  conception,  stands  f 
in  direct  connection  with  the  ethical  laws  of  human  life 
and  the  ethical  motives  of  human  destinies,  so,  that  which 
in   comedy  appears  to  be  the  work  of  chance,   of  error 
and  caprice,  in  tragedy  appears  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
ternal necessity.     This  is  here  shown  by  the  principal 
events  of  the  dramatic  action.     It  is  no  matter  of  chance 
that  Tybalt  kills  Mercutio,  and  Bomeo  Tybalt,   but  the 
unavoidable    consequence,   partly   of   the    inconsiderate 
passionateness  in  Romeo's  nature,  partly  of  the  prevail- 
ing hate  between  the  two  families.     Both  Mercutio  and 
Tybalt  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  unnecessary,  subordi- 
nate characters ;  the  former  in  the  cheerful  levity  of  the 
coarse,  quarrelsome,  reckless  humour — with  which  he,  at 
the  same  time,  counterbalances  the  dull  seriousness  of  the  < 
passion  which  prevails  all  around,  and  relieves  it  of  its  i 
oppressive  weight — Tybalt  in  the  blind,  gloomy  zeal  of  his 
savage  nature — both    are   the    active  representatives  of 
this  party  feud,  which,  as  such,  must  inevitably  express' 
itself   in    murder    and    death.      The    calm,    considerate ' 
Benvolio  seeks  in  vain  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  the* 
strife,  but  his  function  in  the  organism  of  the  whole  is  to 
show  that,  in  fact,  it  is  inextinguishable  ;  the  two  old  men, 
Montague  and  Capulet — the  actual  originators  of  the  feud 
— ^powerless  and  incapable  of  acting,  yet  for  this  ver}'^ 
reason  the  more  significant  representatives  of  the  invisible 
power  of  this  hatred — ^are  there,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  suffer  and  to  reap  the  bloody  harvest  which  they  them- 
selves had  sown. 

It  is  no  mere  chance  that  Romeo  remains  in  the  mistaken 
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belief  that  Juliet  is  dead,  or  that  the  latter  does  not  awake 
at  least  a  few  minutes  sooner  than  she  does,  before  Borneo 
has  swallowed  the  poison.  Fiiar  Laurence's  pious  decep- 
tion, which  proceeded  from  the  quiet  solitude  of  philoso- 
phical enquiry,  and  his  contemplative  but  loving  view  of 
things,  cannot  strike  root  on  this  unsteady,  volcanic  soQ, 
amid  the  rushing  torrent  of  such  passions ;  such  heteio- 
geneous  elements  repel  each  other.  As  £omeo  replies  to 
the  solaces  of  philosophy  by  attempting  suicide,  and  as  he 
oasts  oflF  all  reflection  and  consideration,  he  cannot,  of 
course,  be  saved  by  the  preferred  help  of  considerate, 
meditative  philosophy ;  it  is  the  hand  of  that  invisible 
divine  power  which  guides  the  whole,  which  directs  chanoe, 
and  withholds  Laurence's  letter,  in  order  that  the  tragic 
conflict  may  be  solved  in  a  truly  tragic  manner,  in  such 
a  way  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  conciliatory  and 
elevating  to  the  mind. 

Even  the  sudden  freak  of  Eomeo  and  his  friends  to 
attend  the  feast  of  the  Capulets,  which  was  the  first  step  in 
the  whole  succession  of  the  tragic  events,  is  divested  of  its 
character  of  chance  and  caprice.  Profoundly  does  the  poet 
remind  us,  by  the  mouth  of  the  witty  Mercutio,  of  those 
mysterious  relations  between  the  inner  and  outer  life, 
between  the  past  and  future,  which  sometimes  reveal 
themselves  emblematically  to  the  foreboding  soul  in 
dreams.  Romeo,  frightened  by  a  dream,  yields  to  the 
invitation  of  his  friends  almost  involuntarily  and  reluc- 
tantly ;  his  mind  misgives  him  that  *  some  consequence, 
yet  hanging  in  the  stars,  shall  bitterly  begin  its  fearful 
date  with  this  night's  revels,'  and  yet  he  goes  to  meet  it, 
urged  on  by  an  internal  necessity.  And  this  necessity, 
what  is  it,  but  that  dark,  and  yet  certain  connection 
between  the  inner  and  outer  world,  that  mysterious  and 
yet  indubitable  interaction  between  the  character  of  man 
and  his  destiny,  by  which  the  outer  circumstances  corre- 
spondingly answer  to  the  inner  tendency  of  the  mind,  and 
by  which,  in  the  present  case,  the  fatal  power  of  love, 
which  has  enslaved  Romeo's  whole  being,  is  met  by  the 
external  occasion. 

As  regards  the  characters,  no  one  will  deny,  that  in 
conception   and  treatment  they  entirely  correspond  with 
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ijOns  internal  necessifcy  of  the  tragic  action ;  the  one  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  other.  But  as  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  very  minutely  into  Shakspeare*s  skill  in  the 
^filineation  of  characters — about  which  so  much  has 
iJready  been  written,  and  which  is  just  what  can  be 
most  easily  recognised,  except  in  such  cases  where  the 
iQcnrect  conception  of  the  characters  is  difficult,  or 
^rhere  the  imderstanding  of  the  whole  is  mainly  depen- 
dent upon  them — I  shall  confine  myself  to  some  general 
temarks  and  to  briefly  defending  Shakspeare  against  the 
unfounded  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  him,  less  in 
ir<^ard  to  the  delineation,  than  in  regard  to  the  choice  of 
his  characters.  Especial  offence  has  been  taken,  in  this 
irespect,  at  the  person  of  the  Nurse,  at  her  equivocal  stories 
mod  expressions,  her  fondness  for  match-making,  her 
fickleness  and  her  entire  want  of  character.  I  have 
already  thrown  out  some  hints  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
oomic  element  in  this  person.  Schlegel  *  also  has  made 
0ome  excellent  observations  to  justify  the  poet,  but  these, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  do  not  hit  the  main  point.  At  all  events 
they  do  not  decide  the  question  as  to  why  this  character — 
even  though  its  truth  to  life  and  reality  are  undeniable 
— ^is  conceived  in  this  one  light  and  in  no  other.  In  my 
opinion  this  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  Shakspeare's  skill  in  fur- 
nishing a  motive  for  every  character,  which  skill  has  often 
been  disputed,  and  certainly  is  often  but  very  gently 
suggested  by  the  poet.  This  lasciviousness,  this  delight 
in  match-making,  this  eagerness  to  let  her  nurseling  taste 
the  pleasures  of  love  as  early  as  possible,  this  wantonness 
in  the  character  of  the  Nurse — who  takes  the  mother's 
place  with  Juliet,  and  has  been  her  constant  companion 
and  attendant  from  infancy  to  girlhood — could  not  have 
remained  without  its  influence  upon  Juliet's  nature  and  the 
formation  of  her  character ;  it  partly,  at  all  events,  accounts 
for  her  pining,  longing  for  love,  the  impatience  and  the 
vehemence  of  the  desire  which  so  quickly  leads  the  girl — 
still  in  the  bud  of  maidenhood — into  the  arms  of  the  lover, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  considerations  due  to  her  parents 
and  family.  The  character  of  the  Nurse,  therefore,  at 
ihe    same   time,    casts  a   severe  reproach  upon  Juliet's 
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mother — obviously  a  proud,  cold  and  hard-hearted  woman 
— who  lets  the  Nurse  fill  her  place,  and  consequently 
could  not  possibly  have  won  her  daughter's  love  and 
confidence. 

Still  less  can  I  agree  with  the  objection  which  supposes 
that    Friar    Laurence's   undutiful    compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  lovers,  is  wanting  in  motive,  unnatural  and 
inconsistent  with  his  character.    Would  Laurence's  refusal 
have  altered  or  improved  the  state  of  affiiirs  ?     Would  it 
have  been  able  to  cause  the  swelling  torrent  to  return  to 
its  bed  ?     Would  not  the  passion  of  the  lovers  have  rather 
taken  illegally  what  was  denied  them  by  law  ?     Laurence 
is  portrayed  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  catholic  clergy; 
as  a  father  confessor,  he  is  on  intimate  and  familiar  terms 
with  the  two  lovers,  he  loves  them  himself  with  a  paternal 
affection,  and  because  he  loves  them  he  wishes  to  make 
them  happy.    Moreover,  his  heart  is  still  warm  enough  to 
understand  their  glowing  passion.     This  is  why  he  unites 
them  in  marriage,  this  is  why,  after  the  proposal  of  Count 
Paris,  he  endeaiours  to  save  Juliet  from  the  destructive 
anger  of  her  parents ;  this  is  why  he  does  not  explain  that 
she  is  already  married,  but  recommends  her  that  de>perate 
'  remedy '  which   delivers    her    over  to  the   grave.      He 
knows  how  to  combine  practical  activity   with  the  con- 
templative, pensive   life  he   leads   (as   is  proved  by  his 
having  occupied  himself  with  the  study   of   medicine); 
moreover,  like  most  catholic  priests,  he  evinces  a  certain 
disposition  to  have  his  hands  engaged  in  mundane  affairs, 
he  cannot  resist  the  thought  that  by  the  union  of  the  two 
lovers   he  may   perhaps   accomplish   the   great   work  of 
bringing    about    a    reconciliation    between    the    hostile 
families.    This  is  also  a  reason  why  he  enters  into  Rpmeo's 
plans,  and  having  once  taken  the  first  step,  he  has  neces- 
sarily to  pursue  the  path  he  has  entered  upon.     Not  only 
the  happiness  of  the   lovers,  his  own  interests  also,  re- 
quire that  he  should  seek  to  save  Juliet  from  despair  and 
suicide   by   the  'desperate   remedy.'     Some  critics  have 
thought  the  good  Friar  a  herald  of  the  poet's  intentions, 
through  whose  mouth  Shakspeare  is  snppojsed  to  inform 
us  that  his  poem  is  by  no  means  a  'hymn  of  praise,'  a 
*  deification  '  of  love,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  meant, 
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r  to  show  us  that  love  is  only  a  *  happy  intoxication/  only  a 

^'  *  flower  liked  for  its  sweet  smell,  the  poison  of  which,  when 

■  ■  taken  as  food,  will  work  fatally  upon  the  heart.'    However, 

,  Friar  Laurence  is  in  reality  not  at  all  so  prosaically  wise 

and  so  good  as  his  eulogisers  suppose,  he  does  not  deny  the 

ideal  power  and  beauty  of  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  nor 

the  ethical  rights  of  their  love,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 

married  them — an  action  which  dii'ectly  contradicts  his 

supposed  disposition — he  does  not  blame  the  passion  itself, 

but  merely  its  blind,  immoderate  vehemence.   In  Act  ii.  8, 

lie  very  distinctly  censures  Romeo  for  his  inconstancy 

to  Rosaline,  he  calls  this  wavering,  a  want  of  strength 

which  is  worse  in  man  than  in  woman  ;  hence,  love  with 

him  is  by  no  means  a  mere  passing  *  happy  intoxication.' 

The  intention,  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  is  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  Count  Paris.  It  has  been  asked, 
what  need  is  there,  at  all,  for  Count  Paris  and  his  love  affair, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  fight  between  him  and 
Eomeo  ?  It  is  said  that  his  death  by  the  hand  of  the 
latter  is  obviously  quite  superfluous,  wanting  in  motive, 
and  as  meaningless  as  a  mere  sensational  scene.  In  answier 
to  this  it  might  at  once  be  said,  that  nothing  is  superfluous 
that  gives  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal hero,  and  that  it  must  continue  to  be  more  fully 
and  definitely  unfolded  throughout  all  the  incidents  of  the 
action.  But  the  chief  reason  for  the  death  of  the  calm, 
cold,  prosaic  Count  lies  in  his  flat,  dull  and  heartless  con- 
ception of  love,  in  his  purposing  to  bargain  with  the 
parents  for  the  beauty  and  amiability  of  their  daughter — 
without  first  consulting  the  inclinations  of  her  heart — in 
consideration  of  his  rank,  position  and  untried  virtue. 
This  is  why  the  divine  power  of  love,  as  it  were,  takes  its 
revenge  upon  him  ;  his  manner  of  loving,  therefore,  forms 
the  organic  contrast  of  Romeo's  and  Juliet's  passion ;  his 
fate  is  meant  to  show  us  that  the  poet,  in  represent- 
ing the  tragic  fate  of  the  great,  beautiful  and  poetic 
passion,  had  no  idea  of  speaking  in  behalf  of  common 
prose.  In  a  similar  way  Tybalt  and  Mercutio  fall,  not 
only  as  the  victims  to  blind  party  feud,  but  also  in  con- 
sequence of  their  position  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
whole.     Mercutio,  who  does  nothing  but  ridicule  love,  who 
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fancies  himself  above  it,  and  despises  it  as  effeminate 
trifling,  thereby  as  much  offends  the  divine  power  of  love 
— which,  in  this  drama,  represents,  as  it  were,  the  moral 
necessity  the  power  of  destiny — ^as  does  Tybalt  the 
quarrelsome,  the  *  farions '  and  the  revengeful,  who  in  Ids 
nncuuthness  and  savageness  is  incapable  of  entertaining 
the  more  tender  emotions  of  the  heart,  and,  accordingly,  if 
equally  at  enmity  with  the  ethical  power  of  love.  The 
same,  lastly,  applies  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  the  old 
Capulets  and  Montagnes;  hence  they  are  even  moie 
severely  punished  by  the  tragic  pathos  than  those  who 
pay  for  their  delusion  with  their  lives. 

Borneo  and  Juliet  themselves  are  pre-eminently  the 
vessels  and  instruments  of  this  ruling  power,  this  fatal 
power  of  love,  and  for  the  very  reason  they  are  the  heroes 
of  the  drama,  the  bearers  of  tiie  tragic  pathos.  Both  are 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  one  great,  overwhelming  passion ; 
this  passion  not  only  forms  and  develops  their  character 
but  is,  as  it  were,  itself  their  character,  its  development, 
is  their  life,  their  fate.  Thus  we  find  Borneo,  imme- 
diately on  his  first  appearance,  absorbed  in  sentimental  love 
for  Kosaline.  But  this  love  is,  in  fact,  only  a  sentimental 
fancy,  only  a  desire  and  longing  for  love,  not  love  itself; 
in  tliis  craving  for  love,  which  has  complete  possession  of 
him,  which  urges  and  drives  him  onwards,  he  has  made  a 
mistake  and  taken  the  first  beauty  he  met,  not  as  the 
actual  object  of  his  love,  but,  so  to  say,  as  the  representa- 
tive, the  symbol  of  the  still  unknown  object  of  his  ardent 
love.  In  order  to  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  this  thirst  for 
love,  this  tendency  of  Borneo's  whole  nature  towards  being 
a  hero  in  love,  to  give  us  an  insight  into  his  romantic  charac- 
ter— which  is  a  slave  to  imagination  and  emotion — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  show  us  the  difference  between  mere  senti- 
mental love  and  the  true,  genuine  passion,  between  play 
and  seriousness  m  love — which  are  so  often  confounded — the 
poet  at  first  presents  Bomeo  to  us  in  that  almost  ludicrous 
form  which  is  justly  ridiculed  by  Mercutio.  Bosaline's 
Bomeo  is  a  melancholy,  heavy,  idle  dreamer,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  frosty  reflections  on  the  nature  of  love, 
which  are  more  witty  than  true,  and  who  tries  to  escape 
not  only  from  the  society  of  his  fellow  men  but  from  his  own 
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!i»lf,  so  as,  in  solitude,  amid  sighs  and  tears,  to  build  up 
another  world  and  another  self.  Juliet's  Romeo,  on  the  other 
.  hand,  is  a  cheerful,  lively  youth,  of  a  sparkling  mind  and 
,wit,  still  always  reserved,  it  is  true,  and  jealous  of  his  bliss- 
Ail  secret,  but  full  of  energy  and  vigour,  all  sinews  on  the 
Btretch,  every  beat  of  his  pulses  a  bold  hope,  an  inspiring 
vsmembrance;  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  world  and  is 
yet  raised  above  it,  he  has  the  fulness  of  existence  within  his 
own  breast  and  is  nevertheless  not  satisfied ; — the  contrast 
cannot  be  greater.  The  former  was  the  mere  shadow  of 
Borneo,  an  unfortunate  gambler  who  has  lost  himself,  an 
erring  wanderer  in  search  of  his  home ;  the  latter  is  the 
true  Homeo,  who  has  found  himself  again  in  Juliet,  and  in 
her  love  first  wins  life  and  existence.  For  Juliet  is  Eomeo 
in  female  form.  Mrs.  Jameson  observes  as  ingeniously  as 
correctly :  *  All  Shakspeare's  women  being  essentially 
women,  either  love  or  have  loved,  or  are  capable  of  loving ; 
but  Juliet  is  love  itself.  The  passion  is  her  state  of  being,  ^ 
and  out  of  it  she  has  no  existence.  It  is  the  soul  within 
her  soul ;  the  pulse  within  her  heart ;  the  life-blood  along 
her  veins,  blending  with  every  atom  of  her  frame !  The 
love  that  is  so  chaste  and  dignified  in  Portia — so  airy 
delicate  and  fearless  in  Miranda — so  sweetly  confiding  in 
Perdita — so  playfullj  fond  in  Rosalind — so  constant  in 
Imogen — so  devoted  in  Desdemona — so  fervent  in  Helen 
— so  tender  in  Viola — is  each  and  all  of  these  in  Juliet ; 
but  she  reminds  us  of  nothing  but  her  own  sweet  self.* 

In  fact,  this  '  sweet  self*  is  wholly  love,  but  Romeo*s self 
also  is  nothing  but  love ;  each  finds  in  the  other  only  itself 
again.     This  unity  of  their  inmost  natures  contains  the 
sublime  power  as  well  as  the  ideal  beauty  of  their  love ; 
their  characters  unfold  all  the  wealth  of  their  inner  life 
in   this  unity,  this  double  existence,  and  rises  step  by 
step  with  the  course  of  the  action,  from  the  toying  play 
of  sentiment,  through  the  manifold  stages  of  feeling  and 
emotion,   soaring  up  to  he    sublime    heights    of   tragic 
pathos,  ever  borne  onwards  by  the  waves  of  a  glowing 
passion  and  an  active,  youthfully-enthusiastic  imagina- 
tion. 

The  peculiar  colouring  which  Shakspeare  has  contrived 
to  give  his  diction  corresponds  with  the  character  of  the 
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two  chief  characters,  with  their  lives  and  destinies,  tnd 
consequently  with  the  substance  of  the  whole  repTesen- 
tation.  The  language,  as  it  were,  clothes  the  body  of  titt 
drama  like  the  wide-flowing  garment  of  antique  statoM, 
which  does  not  conceal  the  beauty  of  the  bodily  forms,  bit 
rather  enhances  and,  as  it  were,  multiplies  them.  It 
appears  especially  rich  in  youthful,  flowery  imagery, « 
appropriate  as  it  is  gracefal,  peculiarly  elastic,  pliant  and 
melodious,  full  of  l^-rical  elements,  ever  rising  and  swelling, 
and  of  the  greatest  vitality  ;  it  is  an  ethereal  body  in  whid 
all  is  pulsating,  all  nerves  vibrating,  now  rocked  in  a 
smiling  landscape  by  the  balmy  breezes  of  southern  climes, 
now  raised  and  carried  along  by  the  storm  of  passion  and 
tragic  pathos.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  young  and  beautifnl 
.  spirit  of  betrothed  love  pervades  the  whole,  the  language 
always  flows  along  in  the  undulating  line  of  beauty ;  even 
where  the  storm  enters  and  the  waves  rise,  they  do  not 
break  in  sharp  angles,  but  draw  their  deep  furrows  in 
round  undulations. 

The  whole  drama  bears  this  same  impress  of  youthful 
beauty  in  all  its  various  parts.  If  *  Borneo  and  Juliet  *  be 
compared  with  Shakspeare's  earlier  dramas,  with  *  Titns 
Andronicus/  *  Henry  YI.,'  *  Kichard  III.,'  which  were 
wiitten  much  about  the  same  time,  or  with  the  later  great 
tragedies  of  *  King  Lear,*  *  Othello/  *  Macbeth,*  a  striking 
contrast  will  become  manifest.  For  while  in  these  the 
action  and  the  tragic  pathos  seem  placed  in  the  hands  of 
mature  men,  or  of  old  but  vigorous  men,  in  the  present 
case  the  heroes  and  bearers  of  the  action,  Komeo  and  Juliet. 
Tybalt,  Mercutio,  and  Count  Paris,  are  all  persons  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  And  while  in  the  former  cases  the  action, 
in  the  height  of  its  development,  presents  us  with  almost 
nothing  but  scenes  of  horror  and  terror,  in  the  present  case 
it  gives  us  nothing  but  pictures  of  grace  and  beauty;  even 
the  scene  in  the  sepulchre  containing  the  open  coffin  of 
the  apparently  dead  Juliet,  illuminated  by  Borneo's  torch, 
is  a  picture  surrounded  by  the  charm  of  romantic  beauty. 
And  while  in  the  former  cases  the  tragic  pathos  appears 
carried  to  the  climax  of  the  terrible,  thw  overwhelming, 
and  the  destructive,  here  it  remains  within  the  compass  of 
beauty,  and   rises  only   up  to  a  feeling   of  deep,  intense 
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fiOTTOw.  The  lovely  picture  presented  by  the  two  lovers 
even  in  their  death,  softens  the  pain  at  their  tragic  end. 
Of  all  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  the  one  most  closely  akin  to 
■*Eomeo  and  Juliet'  is  his  *  Hamlet;'  but  even  here  the 
hideous  crime  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  play  and  the 
horrible  appearance  of  the  ghost,  obscure  the  ray  of  sweet 
beauty  which  is  cast  over  '  Bomeo  and  Juliet.' 

This  characteristic  feature  of  beauty,  this  unison  of 
peculiarly  intense  and  tender  harmony,  which  soothes  all 
discords  and  lessens  all  harshnesses,  is  shown,  lastly,  also 
"by  the  composition  of  the  whole,  which,  in  the  genuine  dra- 
matic work  of  art  naturally  results  from  the  choice  of  the 
characters,  from  the  determination  of  their  position  in  life, 
and  from  the  development  of  the  action  in  word  and  deed. 
For  the  composition,  that  is,  the  form  of  the  artistic  work 
which  holds  all  the  parts  together,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  drama,  that  is,  for  developing  and  bringing  into  view 
the  idea  which  forms  its  foundation.  Shakspeare,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  fond  of  exhibiting  his  leading  thoughts  in 
various  ways  and  from  different  points  of  view.  Thus,  in 
the  present  case  also,  the  fundamental  idea  is,  as  it  were, 
carried  out  doubly,  once  thetically,  by  the  main  action  in 
the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  then  antithetically  by  the 
secondary  action,  in  the  love  of  Count  Paris  for  Juliet; 
directly  and  indirectly,  however,  in  the  characters,  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  all  the  other  persons  who  take  part  in  the 
action.  For  all,  as  we  have  seen,  are  placed  in  a  definite 
ridlation  to  the  tragic  power  of  love  which  rules  the  whole, 
and  assigns  to  them  their  parts,  in  accordance  with  their 
position.  It  is  only  at  the  end,  at  the  satastrophe,  that 
the  idea  of  the  whole  bursts,  so  to  speak,  out  of  its  envelop- 
ing calyx,  and  appears  in  the  broad  light  of  day  as  the 
fruit,  the  result  of  the  represented  action.  The  conclusion 
of  the  tragedy  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  tragic  conflict, 
the  solution  of  the  contradiction  into  which  the  elements 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  have  fallen  with  one 
another,  owing  to  the  weakness  and  delusion  of  its  bearers. 
Bomeo^s  and  Juliet's  love  retains  its  right,  but  only  in,  and 
by  death  which  destroys  the  selfishness  of  their  desires 
and  enjoyment,  the  one-sidedness  and  immoderation   of 
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equally  justified  liffht  of  the  parents,  the  saored  spheie  of 
the  fBunily  bond,  ^miibh  oannot  be  broken  with  impunity. 
Aoooxdingly,  right  and  wrong  are  so  interwoven  iritii 
one  anottor,  that  the  right  of  the  loyers  is,  at  the  bum 
time,  a  wrong,  their  seorot  marriage  both  a  moral  and 
an  immoral  proceeding.  The  task  of  the  tragio  aotioa 
is  to  Bolve  this  oontradiotion.  The  first  five  or  six  soeiieB 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  exhibit  the  problem  deuAj 
and  distinctly,  they  elucidate  and  bmld  np  the  foundation, 
and  also  intimate  the  positions  of  the  dramatic  chaiaoten 
towards  one  another.  In  Shakspeare's  nsnal  mannor, 
definite  eronps  detach  and  arrange  tibemselves  aooordiM 
to  the  degree  of  their  importance.  In  the  centre  Btaad 
Bomeo  and  Jnliet  with  their  love,  behind,  assisting  and 
influencing  them,  stand  Friar  Lanrence  and  the  Nurse;  on 
one  aide  the  Montagues  and  their  adherents,  Meroutio  and 
Benvolio ;  on  the  other,  the  ruder  passionateneas  of  Aa 
Gapulets,  with  Tybalt  and  Count  Paris  ;  but  above  then 
all,  and  yet  in  the  background,  stands  the  Prince,  therepn^ 
sentative  of  the  general  power  of  right  and  monJity,  irlio 
has  to  protect  the  ethical  whole — the  state — against  the 
disturbing  attacks  of  its  various  members.  These  groups 
—every  one  of  which  bears  within  itself  a  principal  motive 
in  the  development  of  the  action — then  advance  towardfi 
one  another,  each  coming  forward  alternately,  and  thus 
carry  the  action  forward  to  its  catastrophe  entirely  of 
their  own  accord  (each  being  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
its  special  interests). 

By  introducing  the  Prince  into  the  course  of  the 
events,  Shakspeare  gives  the  history  of  the  lovers  a  more 
general,  historical  interest.  A  whole  state  appears  to  be 
in  violent  excitement ;  the  public  welfare  is  at  stake ;  the 
Prince,  for  the  sake  of  its  preservation,  intercedes  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  thus,  that  which  would  oth0^ 
wise  have  been  only  a  private  concern,  becomes  a  state 
affair,  affecting  the  relation  between  the  community  and 
its  members.  It  was  only  in  a  time  of  general  excitement 
that  such  violent  passions  could  strike  root  and  gain 
ground.  And  as  the  special  is  dependent  upon  the  general 
and  conversely,  the  history  of  the  lovers  could  not  be  com- 
pletely isolated :  the  character  of  the  time,  the  oonditicm  of 
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the  state  and  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people,  had 
likewise  to  be  given  in  general  features.  This,  moreover, 
externally  raises  the  general  importance  which  is  implied 
in  the  ideal  subject  of  the  tragedy.  The  ruin  of  the 
different  members  is  connected  with  the  downfall  of 
whole  families,  and  the  ruined  condition  of  the  whole,  of 
the  family  brings  crime  and  misery  upon  its  individual 
members.  Eepresented  in  this  light,  the  history  of  the 
individual  members  appears  the  emblem  and  symbol  of 
universal  history ;  the  same  motives,  the  same  conditions 
and  laws  prevail  equally  in  both. 

As  tragedy,  according  to  Shakspeare's  conception,  stands  f 
in  direct  connection  with  the  ethical  laws  of  human  life  ■ 
and  the  ethical  motives  of  human  destinies,  so,  that  which 
in   comedy  appears  to  be  the  work  of  chance,   of  error 
and  caprice,  in  tragedy  appears  as  the  result  of  an  in- , 
temal  necessity.     This  is  here  shown  by  the  principal, 
events  of  the  dramatic  action.     It  is  no  matter  of  chance 
that  Tybalt  kills  Mercutio,  and  Komeo  Tybalt,   but  the 
unavoidable    consequence,   partly   of   the    inconsiderate 
passionateness  in  Romeo's  nature,  partly  of  the  prevail- 
ing hate  between  the  two  families.     Both  Mercutio  and ; 
Tybalt  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  unnecessary,  subordi- 
nate characters ;  the  former  in  the  cheerful  levity  of  the 
coarse,  quarrelsome,  reckless  humour — with  which  he,  at 
the  same  time,  counterbalances  the  dull  seriousness  of  the  i 
passion  which  prevails  all  around,  and  relieves  it  of  its  \ 
oppressive  weight — Tybalt  in  the  blind,  gloomy  zeal  of  his 
savage  nature — both    are  the    active  representatives  of' 
this  party  feud,  which,  as  such,  must  inevitably  express* 
itself  in    murder    and    death.      The    calm,    considerate' 
Benvolio  seeks  in  vain  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  the! 
strife,  but  his  function  in  the  organism  of  the  whole  is  io 
show  that,  in  fact,  it  is  inextinguishable ;  the  two  old  men, 
Montague  and  Capulet — the  actual  originators  of  the  feud 
— ^powerless  and  incapable  of  acting,  yet  for  this  very 
"  leason  the  more  significant  representatives  of  the  invisible 
power  of  this  hatred — ^are  there,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  suffer  and  to  reap  the  bloody  harvest  which  they  them- 
selves  had  sown. 

It  is  no  mere  chance  that  Romeo  remains  in  the  mistaken 
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CHAPTER  n. 
Othello. 

*  Othello  '  has  always  appeanBd  to  me  to  be  the  most  fearM 
of  all  Shakspeare's  tragedies.  My  sympathies  are  as  mndL 
attracted  as  repelled  by  it ;  the  feeling  excited  in  me  is  much 
the  same  as  that  excited  by  persons  who  possess  irresistible 
attractions  owing  to  the  power  and  superiority  of  their 
minds,  but  are  nevertheless  decidedly  repulsive,  owing  to 
the  severity,  harshness  and  abruptness  of  their  character. 
Whenever  I  read  the  play,  it  invariably  calls  forth  a  whirl 
of  conflicting  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  it  is  only  fiome 
time  afterwards,  and  by  degrees  that  this  deep  agitation 
is  followed  by  the  tragic  liberation  and  elevation  of  the 
soul,  a  feeling  which  is  otherwise  usually  called  forth 
directly  by  Shakspeare's  tragedies.  The  reason  of  this  I 
can  discover  only  in  the  fact  that,  in  '  Othello  *  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  death  of  human  beauty  and  gi*eatness  main- 
tains a  decided  predominance  over  what  is  soothing  and 
conciliatory,  whereas  the  latter  ought  likewise  to  be  an 
essential  element  of  tragedy.  At  all  events,  the  shrill 
discords  which,  in  this  present  case,  appear  to  be  heapeil 
one  upon  the  other,  are  not  (as   in  the  closing  scene  of 

*  Komeo  and  Juliet ')  resolved  into  a  pleasing  and  elevating 
harmony,  but  only  find  their  reconciliation  indirectly, 
by  thoughtful  reflection  and  by  comprehending  all  the 
several  incidents  in  the  idea  upon  which  the  drama  is 
based.  If  this  be  the  case  and  if  my  feeling  has  not  deceived 
me,  it  would  imply  a  want  of  tragic  development  and 
completion,  and  accordingly  this  drama — which  English- 
men generally  consider  the  gieatest,  on  account  of  the 
simple  and  very  clear  motives  in  its  construction — would 
have  to  be  considered  inferior  to  others  of  Shakspeare's 
tragedies. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  this  matter,  in 
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order  to  comprehend  the  intention  of  the  poet,  the  tragic 
pathos  in  Othello's  fate,  and  thereby  the  nature  of  the 
tragedy,  it  is  above  all  things  important  to  understand 
Othello's  character.  For  tragedy  is  distinguished  from 
comedy,  also  by  the  fact  that  the  tragic  pathos,  the  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  the  hero,  must  arise  out  of  the  character, 
the  powers  and  disposition,  the  passions  and  impulses  of 
the  hero,  even  though  with  the  aid  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  in  comedy,  it  is  the  very,  reverse,  the  play  of 
chance  and  the  complications  of  external  circumstances 
unfold  their  whole  power,  and  generally  lead  to  results 
entirely  different  to  what  the  dramatic  personages,  accord- 
ing to  their  characters,  tendency,  and  sentiments,  had 
intended. 

First  of  all  Othello  is  a  bom  warrior,  a  general, 
a  military  genius;  this  is  the  peculiar  gift  by  which 
he  is  pre-eminently  distinguished.  This  fact  the  poet 
has  so  often  and  so  repeatedly  set  forth,  that  great 
stress  seems  obviously  to  have  been  placed  upon  it; 
and  indeed  it  contains  the  main  clue  for  comprehending 
the  whole  tragedy.  For  as  a  warrior  par  excellence, 
Othello  is  not  merely  ambitious  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  honour  rather  necessarily  and  pre-eminently 
forms  the  basis  of  his  personal  existence,  the  condition 
by  which  alone  he  can  fulfil  his  natural  destiny,  and 
satisfy  the  thirst  of  his  genius  for  performing  heroic 
deeds  and  enduring  heroic  sufferings.  Pedantic  moralists, 
vsrho  would  like  to  see  their  self-made  laws  imposed  as 
oracles  on  human  life,  have  indeed  often  enough  main- 
tained that  honour  is  a  mere  phantom,  a  delusive  posses- 
sion of  error  and  sin,  upon  which  the  moral  man  ought 
to  turn  his  back.  Honour,  certainly,  is  this  imaginary 
phantom  when,  in  place  of  being  employed  as  a  means,  it 
is  made  the  absolute  aim  and  end.  In  this  case  the 
person  is  not  honour-loving  but  honour-seeking,  and 
between  the  love  of  honour  and  the  thirst  for  honour  there 
is  a  very  wide  difference.  The  latter  is  the  creature 
of  sin,  the  perversion  of  a  moral  virtue  into  evil  and 
ruin.  The  love  of  honour,  however,  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  as  a  genuine  moral  sentiment,  becoming  in 
a  man,  and  is  combined  with  the  duty  to  love  one's  neigh- 
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With  the  loss  of  his  honoxir,  his  activity  is  destroyed, 
strength  broken.  But  Othello  is  not  only  hononr-lovi 
his  love  of  honour  by  becoming  a  passion,  is  also  mi 
with  a  thirst  for  honour.  The  former'  is  indeed 
determinating  principle  of  his  resolves  and  actions; 
is  indeed  aware  that  its  mimic,  the  thirst  for  honom 
no  virtue,  that  war  alone  could  make  it  this,  f  .c,  give 
the  appearance,  the  semblance  of  true  honour.  But  e' 
this  mere  semblance  he  will  not  have  taken  from  hi 
hie  love  of  honour  is  clouded  by  a  thirst  for  honour, 
self-sacrificing  activity  for  the  general  welfare  is  mr 
with  the  desire  for  fame,  with  the  selfishness  of  passi 
Hence  the  restlessness,  the  vehemence,  the  violent  men 
agitation  which  takes  possession  of  him  at  the  fi: 
faintest  suspicion  of  Desdemona's  infidelity,  at  the  m 
thought  of  his  honour  being  affected. 

Othello,  however,  not  only  possesses  the  virtues  1 
the  faults  of  a  warrior.  We  are  at  once  aware  that  h 
his  seventh  year  he  has  associated  only  with  soldiers,  t 
war  has  been  his  instructor,  and  the  camp  his  sdiooL 
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Dordance  with  this  he  is  oool  and  discreet.  lago  says  of 
Ba  (111.  4): 

'*  I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  lanks  into  the  air ; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Pnff*d  his  own  brother ; — ^And  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then  :  I  will  go  meet  mm : 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry.** 

bis  praise  is  no  donbt  honestly  meant.  Othello  could 
lit  hie  the  great  general  he  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
iihont  that  imperturbable  calmness  and  firmness  of 
uaraoter,  that  presence  of  mind  which  is  but  a  form  of 
If-oontrol,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  have 
ntrol  over  others,  over  the  endless  variety  of  incalculable 
tcidents,  fluctuations  of  time  and  incidents  of  war,  in 
lier  words,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  possess  the 
lowledge  and  the  tact  of  a  general.  But,  as  lago  also 
timates,  it  is  only  in  danger  that  he  is  cold-blooded, 
""ithout  this  lever  to  his  equilibrium  he  is  not  only 
vere,  rough,  and  hasty,  but  also  at  times  passionate 
id  violent.  He  shows  himself  to  be  so,  in  his  conduct 
wards  the  intoxicated  Cassio,  which  forms  the  beginning 
'  the  whole  catastrophe.         i 

But  Othello  is  not  only  a  warrior,  he  is  also  a  man. 
mid  the  storms  of  war,  amid  the  thunder  of  guns,  amid 
tired  and  strife,  and  love  of  slaughter,  he  has  preserved 
16  more  tender  and  nobler  feelings  which  alone  make 
man,  he  has  preserved  a  frank,  loving  heart  which  does 
>t  ask  for  actions  and  merits,  but  for  kindliness  of  dis- 
Nsition  and  sentiment.  He  is  capable  of  loving  in  the 
.llest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  capable  of 
Uniring  not  only  beauty  of  soul,  grace,  amiability  and 
>blene8S  of  mind,  but  has  also  a  desire  lovingly  and  long- 
^ly  to  make  them  his  own.  This  is  unmistakable  in  his 
lation  to  Desdemona ;  his  love  for  her  is  of  the  purest 
^  noblest  kind,  genuine  manly  love,  centred  in  the 
most  nature  and  true  worth  of  the  beloved  object,  in 
te  imperishable  beauty  of  her  true  womanliness.  He  is, 
deed,  by  no  means  blind  to  the  personal  charms  of 
eademona,  but  this  external  beauty  alone  would  not 
ive  won  him,  it  might  rather  have  repelled  him  in  his 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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oourtBhip,  for  he  is  aware  how  little  of  it  he  himBetf  1 
to  put  in  the  scales.    Desdemona  herself,  therefixiil 
as  it  were,  to  challenge  his  heart,  she  has  to  mib 
first  advance.     Only  when  he   sees  that  it  is  not 
exterior,  but  his  inmost  nature  that  has  made  in 
pression  upon  her  heart — in  her  true  womsnlinea 
mind,  being  indifferent  to  his  out¥rard  appesnnoe,  i 
capable  of  appreciating  the  true  value  of  tiie  man— it  Tijf^\& 
then  only,  that  he  gives  himself  up  to  her  in  «I1  * 
fervour  and  fire  of  unimpaired  manhood.    Kay,  thii 
even  rises  above  the  flames  of  his  ambition,  and 
the  bright  rays  of  his  heroism.    His  are  not  mere  lO 
it  is  genuine,  deep  feeling  when — in  the  greatest  wttil\ 
at  the  supposed  certainty  of  Desdemona's  infidelity,-*] 
calls  out  almost  in  madness  (iv.  2) : 

*'  Had  it  pleafii'd  heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  he  iain*d 
All  kind  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  haie  head ; 
8teep*d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  ntmost  hqMs, 
I  should  have  fonnd  in  some  place  of  my  sool 
A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas  !  to  make  me 
The  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  and  moving  finger  at, — 
Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 
But  there  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  heart : 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life ; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence  t 
Or  keep  it  as  a  dstem,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  I  Turn  thy  complexion  there, 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubin  f 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! " 

As  Othello,  here,  places  love  far  above  fame  and  honour 
so  he  carries  his  loving  disposition,  his  sensitive  heart  int( 
his  work  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  Cassio  is  no 
merely  his  subordinate,  but  his  friend,  and  even  whil 
enraged  at  his  misdemeanour,  while  ordering  his  puniah 
ment,  he  assures  him  of  his  love,  of  his  continued  frkaoA 
ship.  Nay,  lago's  complaint  of  Cassio's  having  been  pre 
ferred  to  him,  does  not  seem  altogether  unfounded.  A 
least  his  assertion  (i.  1)  that  Cassio  is  a  mere  'countoi 
caster  *  who  *  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  £eld,  nor  ih 
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division  of  a  battle  knows  more  than  a  spinster,'  is  nowhere 
oontradioted.  Even  though  the  envy  which  comes  from 
lago's  lips  may  have  exaggerated  his  want  of  merit  and 
its  practical  proof,  still  Cas«io's  being  appointed  lieutenant 
in  preference  to  him,  most  distinctly  shows  the  power 
which  personal  love  and  esteem  have  exercised  over 
Othello's  will,  and  is  set  forth  as  a  fundamental  feature 
of  his  character.  And  he  who  knows  how  to  love  is  also 
tml J  worthy  of  love.  Although  Othello  does  not  possess 
any  external  grace,  still  his  inner  nature  is  neveii;heless 
described  as  thoroughly  noble,  frank  and  open ;  he  gives 
himself  up  to  his  love  without  the  least  suspicion ;  hence 
he  is  an  amiable  character.  Where  the  malicious,  hateful 
lago  is  speaking  in  soliloquy,  he  will,  no  doubt;  be  accepted 
as  a  trustworthy  witness ;  for  notwithstanding  his  utter 
worthlessness,  he  is  a  keen,  acute  judge  of  human  character. 
And  it  is  lago  himself  who  says  of  Othello  (i.  3) : 

"  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  bo  so." 

And  in  another  passage  (ii.  1) : 

"  The  Moor — ^howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not — 
Js  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he*ll  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband." 

This  simple  and  incontrovertible  testimony,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  heart  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  must  silence 
every  unfavourable  view  that  speaks  ill  of  Othello's 
character. 

But  Othello  is  not  merely  a  soldier,  not  merely  a  man 
in  the  better  sense  of  the  word,  he  has  yet  another  charac- 
terifitic  peculiarity,  he  is  a  Moor.  The  extremely  violent, 
|>a88ionate  temperament  of  the  negroes  is  a  well-known  fact, 
and  it  is  equally  well  known  that,  to  overcome  the  nature 
of  one's  temperament  is  the  most  difficult  task  set  by  moral 
lai?v ;  to  subdue  it  completely  is  absolutely  impossible.  By 
Uiis,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  maintain  it  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility that  a  negro  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  truly 
noble  and  morally  great  man ;  examples  uf  genuine  nobility 
of  mind,  of  sublime  self-control,  and  the  possibility  of 
becoming  reconciled  to,  and  even  loving  an  enemy,  are  not 

2  i>  2 
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of  unfrequcnt  oocnrrenoe  even  among  slareB.  In 
alfio  this  heat  of  blood,  this  glow  of  passion  is  innate, 
also— whose  character  occupies  morally  so  high  a 
whose  mind  has  so  great  a  strength  of  will  and  is  sol 
gifted — has  doubtless  had  to  fight  and  stm^le  had 
(»vereome  his  natural  temperament,  his  innate 
That  he  has  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent  is  pnmd\jl 
Iago*s  words,  as  well  as  by  the  high  and  general  esteem  i 
which  he  is  held  by  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice, Vyf' 
people  of  Cyprus  and  by  all  his  military  associates,  noti 
on  account  of  his  genius  as  a  commander,  butonaooomt^ 
his  virtue ;  this  is  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  the  poet(i 
instance,  in  Acts  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  iv.  1).  And  yet  he  is  Vyi 
means  perfect  master  of  his  Moorish  nature.  The 
of  his  self-control  would  have  sufiSced  to  have  resisted  asjl 
individual  misfortunes,  had  they  been  ever  so  heavy;  '"" 
no  over-estimation  of  himself  when,  in  the  already-qn 
passage  he  says,  that  he  should  have  found  *a  drop 
patience '  in  his  soul  for  the  deepest  misery,  and  have 
borne  the  ruin  of  his  honour,  and  scorn,  and  disgrace, 
when  the  whole  of  his  inmost  being,  when  the  deepe^l 
foundation  of  his  existence,  when  the  basis  of  his  character 
is  shaken,  then  his  self-control  breaks  down  also,  and  from 
its  ruins  there  bursts  forth  the  unfettered  passionatenefii 
and  destructive  violence  of  his  Moorish  nature. 

And  yet  it  is  a  singular  mistake  when  A.  W.  Schlegel 

and  with  him  most  critics,  wish  us  to  see  in  Othello  onlj 

the  Moor  who,  because  a  Moor,  has  unavoidably  fallen  inti 

the  blind  passioiiateness,  the  jealousy  and  the  thirst  fa 

revenge  peculiar  to  his  race ;  it  is  also  a  singular  mistaki 

that  they  make  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  common  negn 

the  essence  of  Othello's  character,  and  degrade  his  virtue 

into  mere  artificial  habits,  mere  empty  appearances.    Thii 

view  is  opposed  not  only  to  those  express  and  valid  testi 

monies  which  the  poet  has  put  into  lago's  mouth,  but  a' 

once  destroys  the  tragic  pathos  of  the  tragedy.     Or,  ar( 

we  to  regard  it  as  tragic  that  the  Moor  invariably  reinaini 

the  Moor,   branded   with   Cain's   mark   on   his   forehead 

despised  and  rejected,  because  he  is  not  and  never  can  be  i 

white  man  ?     Are  we  to  conceive  it  as  tragic  that  a  wil( 

beast,  hitherto  controlled  externally  and  freed  from  iti 
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by  malice  and  carelessness,  should,  in  blind  fury,  tear 
and  foe  and  finally  himself  to  pieces  ?  Verily  such 
estination  and  its  malice  might  produce  horror  and 
t,  but  never  tragic  pity,  or  that  tragic  fear  and  purifi- 
of  the  mind,  which,  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  have 
cknowledged  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  tragedy..  If 
0,  in  place  of  precipitating  from  a  really  high  state 
lan  virtue  and  greatness  of  soul,  had  from  the  begin- 
)een  a  common  negro,  from  whose  hidden  coarseness 
jrocity  the  mask  of  virtue  had  been  torn  in  the 
pment  of  the  catastrophe,  then  the  tragedy  would  be 
of  all  foundation,  the  whole  construction  of  the  edifice 
be  torn  from  its  very  base.  Desdemona  would  be  an 
ry,  immature  girl  who  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
3d  by  a  hypocrite,  a  braggard  of  virtue ;  lago  would 
only  one  who  saw  things  clearly,  he  alone  would  be 
right,  and  we  should  have  to  thank  him  that,  through 
rthless  artifices,  he  had  brought  to  light  the  true 
of  the  beast.  The  Senate  of  Venice,  Cassio,  and  all 
lers — in  their  esteem  for  Othello — would  be  deluded 

egel  may  have  thought  that  Shakspeare  made  his 
Moor,  or  retained  his  Moorish  extraction — in  accord- 
dth  the  novel  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  from  which  he 
►ly  took  his  subject — -only  in  order  by  this  means  to 
1  Othello's  mode  of  action,  his  blind  jealousy  and 
biveness,  and  to  make  the  action  proceed  from  the 
nature  and  thus  from  the  hero's  own  individuality, 
7en  granted  that  jealousy   and  vindictiveness  are 

the  original  fundamental  features  of  Othello's  cha- 
— which  in  truth  is  not  the  case— still  there  was 
)d  of  Moorish  extraction  to  have  these  qualities  of 
as  motives.     Even  at  the  present  day  there  are 

of   Italians  who,   under    similar    circumstances, 

act  precisely  like  Othello.  Shakspeare's  artistic 
s  have  a  deeper  root,  and  lie  in  the  inmost  nature 

art  itself.  His  object  is  not  merely  to  justify 
>'s  Moorish  ferocity  and  rage — which  in  truth  he 
re  displays — the  poet's  chief  reason  for  placing 
dccui  origin  prominently  forward,  is  t)  exhibit  his 
greatness  in  its  most  glorious  light.    Othello,  before 
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he  oonld  attain  to  {he  eminent  sliiige  cf  laaMai 
whioih  he  oocnpies,  had  to  oreroome^  not  od^hii  m 
ireekneM  and  ffenenl  proneneaB  to  evil,  hut  in  afl 
the  TiolflDoe  cl  his  tempenment,  the  peaBonateM 
hia  taoe.  Hia  haying  anooeeded  in  thia»  ahowa  ik 
neut  power  of  hia  mind  and  will,  and  thia  again  a 
how  it  ia  that,  in  apite  of  tiie  atain  of  hia  ISxOk^ 
been  able  to  obtain  audi  groat  anUiority  in  Yenioa. 
thia  heroio  preatneaa,  which  ia  not  merely  wadil 
baaed  nppn  innate  talent,  bat  a  tmfy  moral  greab 
wdl,  makea  hia  £dl  aU  the  more  tnngia  Thendl 
hero,  the  hi^pher  hia  poaition,  the  more  deeply  i 
affidoted  by  hia  &11,  whereaa  the  downfall  of  wid 
and  Tioe,  of  ooaiae  Tnlgarity  or  even  of  brutal  n 
finrodty,  leayesna  in  a  atate  of  indifference.  Bcti 
tion  to  thia,  Deadenuma'a  character,  alao,  only  xeoe 
tme  aignifioanoe  through  the  feet  that,  in  spite  of  0 
repoLuTe  nglineaa,  in  apite  of  the  contempt  attad 
hia  race,  ahe  nerertheleaa  reoogniaea  hia  high  inner 
and  ia  able  to  love  him  warmly  and  deeply.  On  tli 
hand,  she  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  inno 
the  terrible  fate  that  befalls  her;  its  tragic  cl 
would  offend  our  moral  feelings,  and  thus  dest 
tragic  impression  were  it  so  terribly  to  contradict 
called  poetical,  that  is,  the  ideal  justice,  which  in 
often  difiScult  to  recognise,  but  which,  in  fietct,  is  a 
structible  desire  and  necessity  in  our  ethical  nature 
demona's  principal  fault,  however,  consists  in  her 
deceived  her  noble,  affectionate  father,  and  marr 
man  she  loves,  against  his  knowledge  and  consent 
this  choice  of  hers — which  is  in  perfect  accordanc 
her  character  and  is  otherwise  so  fully  justific 
father,  owing  to  his  own  esteem  for  Othello,  ccm  ag 
approve  of  only  on  account  of  his  African  origin, 
lago's  whole  plan,  which  he  himself  often  enough  c 
is  supported  by  the  double  supposition  that,  on  t 
hand,  in  face  of  such  an  incongruity  of  outward  gn 
amiability,  no  marriage  could  for  long  hold  good,  ai 
on  the  other,  Othello  himself,  owing  to  this  very  coi 
tion,  would  the  more  readily  be  made  suspicious, 
we  see  Othello's  very  Moorish  origin  is  so  deeply 
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woven  with  the  chief  motives  of  the  whole  tragic  develop- 
ment, that  criticism  is  in  no  need  of  any  nntrae  imputa- 
tions to  find  profound  artistic  wisdom  in  this  circums^mce, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  appears  striking,  and  on  the  other, 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  only  untrue  that  Othello's 
bloody  deeds  are  supposed  to  be  the  bursting  forth  of 
his  common  nature,  of  his  innate  brutal  ferocity,  even 
the  accusation  of  the  blind  jealousy  and  vindictiveness 
which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  is  a  thoroughly  false  im- 
putation. For  we  all  can  claim  the  name  of  morality  only 
according  to  the  self-control  we  possess  over  our  natural 
desires,  emotions  and  passions.  We  all  bear  within  us 
the  germs  of  vindictiveness,  of  jealousy  and  of  ambition  ; 
there  is  no  vice  in  this  world  to  which  each  one  of  us  has 
not  some  natural  predisposition.  But,  even  in  this  the 
Moor  Othello  is  completely  like  most  of  us,  inasmuch 
as  his  virtue  cannot  withstand  formidable  temptation, 
that  he  loses  his  self-control  when  all  the  props  of  his 
existence — at  least  of  his  consciousness — ^have  broken 
down.  He  differs  from  us  only  in  so  far  as  in  his 
downfall  there  bursts  forth  a  more  hasty,  more  violent 
and  mightier  passion  than  usually  belongs  to  the  northern 
nature  of  the  Englishman  or  German.  For  this  very 
reason  he  is  pre-eminently  suited  for  a  tragic  hero. 
However,  that  jealousy  is  not  actually  part  of  his  nature, 
not  one  of  the  fundamenkH  features  of  his  character,  that 
in  truth  he  possesses  only  as  much  of  it  as  all  men,  is 
attested  not  only  by  Iago*s  already  quoted  praise  of  his 
*  free  and  open  nature ' — which  plainly  absolves  him  from 
any  tendency  to  suspicion,  the  presupposition  of  jealousy — 
it  is  corroborated  not  only  by  his  own  testimony  (iii.  3), 
not  only  by  the  words  spoken  in  face  of  his  Voluntary 
death  and  attested  by  it  (v.  2) : 

**  Speak  of  me  fts  I  am :  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice :  then  mnat  you  speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  Mksily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought,"  etc. 

but  is  above  all  proved  by  his  own  conduct.  If  Shak- 
speare  had  wished  to  make  jealousy  the   centre  of  his 
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character,  why  does  Othello  nowhere  give  utterance  to  it, 
before  he  is  excited  and  spurred  on  to  it  by  lago  ?    Not  a 
word  of  anxiety,  of  uneasiness,  or  of  suspicion  passes  his 
lips,  not  a  thought  of  the  possibility  of  Desdemona's  in- 
fidelity is  in  his  heart.    Even  lago's  assertions  are,  by  no 
means,  trusted  at  once,  Othello  demands  proofs,  striking, 
irresistible  proofs.     It  is  only  when  he  thinks  that  he  has 
the  evidence  clearly  in  his  hands,  that  there  first  springs 
forth  that  jealousy  which  had  hitherto  existed  but  as  a 
germ ;  being,  however,  matured  by  his  hot  blood,  by  his 
excitable  feelings  and  the  glowing  power  of  his  imagina- 
tion, it  spreads  like  wild-fire.  But  even  these  proofs  are  not 
uncertain,  equivocal  testimonies  and  turned  into  proofs  by 
mere  suspicion ; — I  should  like  to  see  the  man — in  Italy,  in 
the  wealthiest  commercial  city  of  the  world,  and  at  a  time 
of  the  corruption  of  female  beauty  such  as  is  described 
by  lago  (iii.  3,  and  ii.  1),  and  reflected  in  Emilia's  loose 
talk  (iv.  3) — as  cleverly  and  cunningly  belied  by  a  friend 
and  military  comrade  (whom   all  the  world  considers  a 
man  of  honour)  and  seeing  the  token  of  his  love  in  the 
hands  of  a   young,  handsome,  amiable   man,  and  whose 
doubts,  moreover,  are  strengthened  by  the  wai'm  interest 
of  his  wife  in  her  supposed  lover,  who  would  not  become 
suspicious,  and  give   an   ear  to   the  whisperings  of  the 
demon  of  jealousy !     In  fact,  the  man  who  would  not  find 
this  to  be  an  adequate  proof  of  infidelity  would  have,  in 
Arcadian  simplicity,  to  consider  women  angels.     But  the 
man  who  has  reasons  for  being  jealous,  is   himself  not 
actually  jealous.    The  nature  of  the  passion  consists  rather 
in  the  fact  that  it  invariably  seeks  for  something  where 
nothing  is  to  be  found.     The  passion  of  pain  and  anger 
about  actual  infidelity  is  as  justifiable  as  that  excited  by 
any  other  moral  offence  committed  by  the  one  we  love. 
Nevertheless  Othello's  pain  and  rage  have  externally  the 
appearance  of  jealousy,  partly  on  account  of  the  unusual 
vehemence  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  partly  because 
the  proofs  are,  as  yet,  proofs  only  for  him,  in  reality  no 
proofs,  or  because  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  inexpressibly 
belied  and   deceived.     Hence,   taken  objectively  he  does 
certainly  appear  jealous,  but  in  himself,  subjectively  he 
is  not. 
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It  is  mach  the  same  as  regards  Othello's  vindictiveness. 
In  the  first  plaoe  it  is  again  lago  who  testifies  to  his 
being  of  a  'loving,  noble  nature.'  Now  a  noble  loving 
person  oannot  possibly  be  revengeful,  that  is,  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  like  all  other  weaknesses,  may  indeed  lie 
in  his  nature  as  a  germ,  but  it  cannot  be  one  of  his 
eharacteristic  peculiarities,  nor  one  of  the  fundamental 
leatures,  and  fundamental  motives  of  his  character ;  this 
'would  diametrically  contradict  the  love  and  nobility  of 
his  mind.  In  the  second  place,  how  forbearing  and 
conciliatory  (i.  2)  Othello  is  to  Brabantio !  Although  the 
latter  heaps  upon  him  the  severest  and  most  unjust  abuse, 

St  Othello  answers  him  with  gentleness  and  respect.  In 
ze  manner  he  bears  the  mortification  of  his  recall  from 
Cyprus  with  calmness  and  resignation.*  In  both  cases 
we  rather  perceive  a  manly  pride,  a  noble  dignity  such 
as  is  usually  coupled  with  true  greatness,  which,  being 
oouscioiis  of  its  own  worth,  overlooks  unjust  abuse;  no- 
w^here  do  we  find  a  trace  of  all  the  signs  which  testify 
to  thjB  risings  of  a  revengeful  spirit.  Hence  the  seed  of 
revenge  also,  shoots  forth  in  his  breast  only  after  he  is 
completely  estranged  from  himself.  Love  and  honour 
were  the  very  foundations  of  his  life.  In  Desdemona  he 
had  found  his  own  inmost  self;  in  believing  her  lost,  he 
loses  himself,  her  infidelity  makes  him  untrue  to  himself. 
Very  just  therefore  is  Desdemona's  lament  (iii.  4)  : 

*'  My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  Dor  should  I  know  him 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  altered.*' 

Very  just  is  Lodovico's  astonished  enquiry  (iv.  1) : 

^  Is  this  the  nohle  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Gall  all-in-all  sufficient  ? — Is  this  the  nature 
Whom  pcusion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virttie 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  ?  " 

*  This  recall,  a  very  subordinate  and  secondary  incident  in  the  action, 
does  certainly  appear  *  unmotived,'  but  princes,  doges  and  tienates  are, 
in  fact,  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  acting  without  a  motive,  that  is, 
arbitrarily.  Desdemona's  exclamation  *  Trust  me,  Fm  glad  on't,'  which 
escapes  her  on  hearing  the  news,  is  by  no  means  *  unmotived  *  or  un- 
natural ;  it  is  rather  very  natural  that  she  is  not  happy  in  Cyprus  and 
that  she  longs  for  Venice,  where  she  hopos  that  Othello  may  recover 
his  health,  when  away  from  his  present  position  and  surroundings. 
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Veiy  justly  does  he,  in  the  end,  say  of  himself  (t.  2): 
<* That's  he  that  wa$  Othello;  here  I  am.** 

In  £m^  he  has  become  an  entirely  diffBient  man,  he  no 
longer  is  Othello.  But,  as  the  poet  most  emphatically 
states,  this  change  is  not — as  Schlegel  pnts  it — a  relaM 
into  his  own  brutal  natnre,  but  the  destruction  of  ms 
truly  noble  nature,  the  collapse  of  the  glorious  edifice  into 
a  desolate  ruin  *  for  foul  toads  to  knot  and  gender  in.' 
Accordingly  the  just  pain  and  rage  which  rouses  his  whole 
nature,  his  ardent  feelings,  and  excited  imagination  intot 
violent  state  of  passion,  is  certainly  mixed  with  a  feeling 
of  revenge ;  but  still  his  revenee  has  even  a  nobler  motive 
than  mere  delight  in  the  suffenngs  and  ruin  of  its  victim. 
It  is  only  when  he  supposes  that  love  is  lost  to  hiin, 
when  he  supposes  himself  betrayed  by  his  wife  and  friend, 
when  he  is  desolate  and  unable  to  love  any  other  being,  it 
is  then  only  that,  with  the  blind  despair  of  a  shipwrecked 
man,  he  clutches  hold  of  the  last  possession  he  has  kept 
afloat,  his  sole  remaining  property — honour  ;  this,  at  least, 
he  intends  to  save  for  himself.  His  honour,  as  he  thinks, 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  Desdemona  and  Cassio. 
The  ideas  of  honour  in  those  days,  especially  in  Italy, 
inevitably  required  the  death  of  the  faithless  wife  as  well 
as  the  death  of  the  adulterer.  Othello,  therefore,  regards 
it  as  his  duty  to  comply  with  these  ideas,  and  accordingly, 
it  is  certainly  no  lie  when,  in  act  v.  2,  he  calls  himself  'an 
honourable  murderer,*  doing  '  naught  in  hate,  but  all  in 
honour.*  In  fact,  if  Desdemona  and  Cassio  had  really 
committed  the  crime,  his  revenge  would,  from  his  point  of 
view,  have  been  regarded  only  as  just  and  necessary'  to 
save  his  honour ;  consequently  he  cannot  be  called 
revengeful  in  the  sense  of  thirsting  for  revenge.  Even  in 
regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  it  may  be  said ;  for  us, 
taken  objectively,  he  certainly  does  appear  revengeful; 
in  himself,  subjectively,  he  is  not.  At  least,  revenge  is 
as  little  the  actual  motive  of  his  actions  as  jealousy. 
This  is  self-evident  from  the  external  way  in  which  he 
takes  his  revenge.  Common  thirst  for  revenge  would 
have  thought  only  of  increasing  the  sufferings  of  its 
victim,   of  adding   to   its  own    satisfaction.      But  how 
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touohing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Othello's  appeal  to 
Desdemona  to  pray  and  to  confess  her  sins  to  heaven,  so 
that  he  may  not  kill  her  soul  with  her  body !  Here,  at  the 
moment  of  the  most  intense  excitement,  in  the  desperate 
mood  of  a  murderer,  his  love  still  breaks  forth,  and  we 
-again  see  the  indestructible  nobility  of  his  sonl.* 

Once  more :  SchlegeVs  misunderstanding  is  inconceiv- 
able, and  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
poet's  intention  completely  escaped  him.  It  is  all  the 
more  inconceivable,  for  it  is  as  clear  as  can  be  that  all 
the  accusations  which  he  casts  upon  Othello's  character  do 
not  apply  to  him  but  to  lago,  and  that  it  waslago  himself 
•who — according  to  Shakspeare's  evident  intention — was  to 
form  the  diametrical  contrast  and  to  be  the  foil  to  Othello's 
heroic  character.  lago  is  jealous  in  the  commonest  sense 
of  the  word ;  for  his  suspicion  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  wife 
is  pure  imagination ;  he  himself  has  his  doubts  about  it, 
his  keen  sense  shows  him  how  untrue  are  his  mere  suppo- 
sitions ;  but  his  heart  clings  to  them,  for  innate  predis- 
position to  evil  will  not  let  itself  be  controlled  by  mere  dis- 
cernment. Further,  he  is  revengeful,  fearfully  revengeful. 
For  upon  mere  stuspicion,  and  because — ^through  Othello's 
interest — Cassio  has  been  made  lieutenant  in  preference 
to  himself,  he  persecutes  both  to  the  very  death,  and 
rejoices  at  the  heartrending  misery  he  causes.  He — 
although  a  complete  stranger  to  the  true  Bense  of  honour — 
is  greedy  of  honour,  ambitious  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word.  To  him,  honour  is  that  mere  semblance,  that  vain 
phantom  of  conceited  fools,  which  he  heartily  despises,  but 
which  he  pursues  because  it  is  a  means  of  satisfying  his 
further  desires,  of  helping  him  to  obtain  power  and 
wealth,  and  dominion  over  men,  and  because  he  requires 
occupation  with  external  objects  in  order  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  himself.  Further,  his  is  a  common  brutal 
nature  which  hides  its  coarseness  and  ferocity  only  so  long 
as  circumstances  require  it,  and  the  dissimulation  of  his 
own  intentions  demands,  which,  however  bursts  forth  in  a 
fearful  manner  as  soon  as  fortune  turns  her  back  upon  him. 
This  is  distinctly  seen  by  the  self-destructive  rage   in 

•  My  interpretation  of  Othello's  character  is  perfectly  agreed  to  by 
G.  Hebler  (Aufsatze  iiber  Shakspeare,  Bern,  1865,  p.  26  ff.)>'  ^  aH 
•ssential  points  also  by  Gerrinns. 
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which  he  stabs  his  own  wife.  This  act  has,  it  is  trae,  W 
declared  wanting  in  motive,  and  opposed  to  Iago*8.chaiactei 
— considering  his  otherwise  so  cold  and  coUected  nature, 
which  alwaya  possesses  control  over  self,  always  calcib 
lates  between  cause  and  effect — ^bnt,  such  critics,  in  their 
realistic  blindness,  and  abiding  only  with  what  is  palpaUe, 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  hate  and  thirst  tor  re- 
venge, such  as  burned  in  Iago*s  breast,  is  only  expUcable, 
can  only  arise  from  a  very  high  degree  of  passionate  de- 
sire and  passionate  excitability  ;  they  have  also  overlooked 
the  fact  that  la  go — convicted  by  Emilia's  testimony, 
not  indeed  of  the  perpetrated  crime,  but  yet  of  the  most 
infamous  lies  and  intrigues — ^has  not  only  to  expect 
punishment,  but  (which  affects  him  more)  that  his  position, 
his  military  career  and  its  ambitious  object  (to  obtain 
Othollo*8  place),  all  his  hopes  and  plans,  all  that  made  life  of 
any  value  to  him,  are  ruined  at  one  blow,  by  his  own  wife. 
This  he  sees  at  a  glance ;  this  affects  the  very  source  of  liis 
will  and  actions,  his  passionate  thirst  of  revenge;  this 
shakes  his  self-control,  which  had  its  support  only  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  plans  and  projects  which  ever  floated  before 
his  imagination.  When  these  are  completely  destroyed, 
his  self-control  breaks  down  also  :  he  no  longer  considers 
it  worth  his  trouble  to  master  his  feelings,  and  therefore 
gives  free  reins  to  his  rage  and  spirit  of  revenge.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  lago,  and  not  Othello,  that  is  the  whitewashed, 
virtuous  hypocrite,  whose  morality  is  but  a  semblance 
and  an  aping,  the  mere  artificial  production  of  his  calcu- 
lating wickedness.  In  every  respect  the  very  reverse  of 
Othello,  reserved,  cautious,  spiteful,  vulgarly  egotistical, 
without  a  sspark  of  true  nobility  of  mind,  he  resembles  him 
only  in  energy  of  character,  in  martial  courage,  in  firmness 
and  consistency  of  will.  It  is  these  few  good  qualities, 
together  with  his  art  of  dissembling,  which  have  formed 
the  intimate  bond  subsisting  between  him  and  Othello,  and 
which  the  poet  has,  as  it  were,  conferred  upon  him  to 
inmnterbalance  the  more  devilish  than  human  wickedness 
of  his  nature.  There  is  also  (as  Gervinus  ingeniously 
ol>sorves)  a  faint  stirring  of  his  indeed  completely  sup- 

{uwssod,  but  not  yet  dead  conscience,  in  the  fact  that  he 
H^travs  an  involuntary  inclination  to  make  out  that  he 
hiws  justifiable  reasons  for  his  actions,  and  that  his  calum- 
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nies  were  not  mere  inventions,  but  attested  by  actual  sins 
perpetrated  in  secret  by  the  persons  in  question.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  fault  of  the  drama,  even  though  an  excusable 
one,  that  the  conspicuous  worthlessness  of  this  character  is 
not  sufficiently  motived.  Such  unheard  of  wickedness,  far 
surpassing  the  ordinary  human  standard,  ought  in  some 
■way  to  be  explained  by  the  history  of  the  individual,  by 
special  circumstances,  by  the  general  character  of  the 
tunes.  Otherwise  the  moral  abhorrence  prevails  over  the 
ever  vivid  appearance  of  the  psychological  truth  of  the 
character ;  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  such  a  man 
ever  existed  or  could  exist,  and  this  consequently  also 
throws  a  doubt  upon  the  inner  possibility  of  Othello's 
terrible  fate,  and  this  doubt,  again,  necessarily  disturbs 
the  impression  of  the  tragedy. 

We  have  a  similar  but  less  striking  contrast  in  the  two 
female  characters.  Deademona  is  one  of  those  graceful 
figures  of  Shakspeare's  who  is  sketched  in  a  few  light  and 
fine  touches,  as  her  nature  demands,  but,  nevertheless,  irre- 
sistibly wins  all  hearts.  Desdemona  lives  entirely  in  the 
feeling  of  love  and  in  its  ideal  view  of  life ;  the  present 
vanishes  from  her  in  the  dream  of  a  future  in  which  all 
mankind  are  as  they  should  be,  in  which  every  germ  is 
destined  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  and  everything  good 
is  to  arise  from  its  stunted  existence  into  perfect  reality. 
All  things  appear  to  her,  as  it  were,  glorified  in  the  rosy 
light  of  true,  even  though  but  internal  goodness  and 
beauty,  for  she  looks  at  all  things  with  the  eyes  of  love. 
Accordingly  she  is  as  unsuspicious,  as  confidingly  devoted, 
as  easy  to  deceive  as  Othello.  Her  love,  however,  is 
less  a  passion,  than  deep,  intense  feeling ;  it  is  not  the 
loving  youthfdl  enthusiasm  which  so  often  finds  itself 
deceived,  hers  is  pure,  genuine  gold,  lying  in  the  deepest 
foundation  of  her  own  character,  as  well  as  in  the  inmost 
nature  of  her  beloved.  This  is  manifest,  as  already 
intimated,  in  the  first  place  and  above  all  in  her  choice 
of  a  husband,  who,  like  Othello,  is  not  only  a  Moor,  not 
only  externally  ugly,  but  also  without  the  brightness  of 
youth,  without  the  arts  of  gallantry,  without  refinement 
of  manners  and  grace  of  speech,  and  that  she  can  find  all 
this  coimterbalanced  by  the  worth  of  his  character,  his 
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heroic  genius  and  his  moral  greatness.  In  order  to  throw 
the  fullest  light  npon  Desdemona's  choice — this  love,  whidi 
forms  the  centre  of  her  character  and  the  basis  of  the 
whole  tragedy,  and  which  is  by  no  means,  as  has  been 
most  unreasonably  supposed,  founded  merely  upon  her 
sensitive  imagination,  excited  by  Othello's  account  of  his 
doings  and  adventures — the  poet,  in.  the  character  of  Kode- 
rigo,  gives  us  a  rival  to  the  favoured  Moor.  Desdemona 
is  not  only  extremely  amiable,  talented,  beautiful  and  of 
high  birth,  but  she  is  also  courted  by  a  young,  noble 
Venetian,  who  loves  her  to  distraction,  and  whose  fEtnlts 
and  transgressions,  as  it  seems,  arise  only  out  of  his  blind 
passion  for  her — mere  imagination  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  its  own  against  such  tempting  reality.  And  yet  she 
chooses  the  Moor — nay,  she  chooses  him  not  only  by 
refusing  every  other  offer,  not  only  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  manner  of  ordinary  girls,  who  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  external  appearances  and  vain  glitter,  not 
only  in  contradiction  to  the  general  contempt  which  rests 
upon  Othello*s  origin,  but  even  against  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  her  own  father. 

This  circumstance  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  not 
only  first  gives  Desdemona's  character  its  true  significance, 
but  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  tragic  pathos  which 
pervades  the  whole  drama.  Like  Komeo  and  Juliet, 
Othello  and  especially  Desdemona,  have  transgressed 
against  the  inviolable  right  of  family,  against  the  paternal 
authority  from  whose  will  the  child  cannot  sever  itself, 
without  at  the  same  time  severing  itself  from  the  protect- 
ing bond  of  morality.  Hence  both  are  wrong,  but  are 
wrong  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  right.  For,  on  the  other 
hand,  Desdemona's  love  is  thoroughly  of  a  moral  character, 
her  choice  thoroughly  justified,  because  it  not  only  per- 
fectly agrees  with  her  own  inmost  nature,  but  also  with 
all  the  demands  of  moral  law ;  for  moral  law  demands  us 
to  choose  not  according  to  the  blind  lusts  of  the  heart  and 
the  charms  of  the  senses,  but  according  to  what  is  true  and 
eternal,  that  is,  according  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  person. 
Desdemona's  love,  therefore,  has  as  much  right  towards  its 
defender  as  towards  its  accuser ;  the  right  is  violated  by  the 
right,  is  in  contradiction  with  itself.     Such  collisions  are 
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manure  to  tlie  soil  upon  which  tragedy  thrives ;  characters, 
which  have  to  live  through  and  to  solve  this  inward  contra- 
diction of  human  existence,  are  pre-eminently  tragic  cha> 
zacters.  That  Othello  is  one,  must  be  self-evident  from 
the  fundamental  features  of  his  nature  as  described  above. 
Sat  Desdemona,  also,  in  spite  of  her  tender  womanliness, 
in  spite  of  her  loving  snbmissiveness  and  devotion,  is  an 
esidTiring,  strong  nature,  of  an  independence  bordering 
upon  obstinacy,  emotional,  energetic,  true  to  herself  and 
capable  of  great  imptdses  and  actions.  It  was  just  the 
lieroic  deeds  and  fate  of  Othello  which  won  him  her  love. 
To  this  love  she  sacrifices  her  filial  obedience  and  thereby 
calls  forth  the  demon  of  tragedy ;  for  the  sake  of  this  love 
flhe  bears  with  her  father's  anger,  the  bad  repute  of  the 
-world  and  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life ;  without  eon- 
Bideration  she  gives  herself  up  to  the  man  she  loves; 
«he  no  longer  wishes  to  be  a  daughter,  a  Venetian,  or 
a  patrician  her  only  wish  is  to  be  fully  and  completely 
Othello's  wife.  But  even  towards  her  husband  she  acts 
obstinately  in  regard  to  what  she  perceives  to  be  right 
ftnd  just ;  she  exposes  herself  even  to  his  anger,  in  order 
to  carry  out  her  will.  This  is  seen  from  her  conduct  in 
pleading  for  Oassio,  whose  case  she  takes  up  with  a 
warmth  which  might  easily  become  suspicious ;  however, 
she  evidently  acts  in  this  way  only  because,  in  her  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  heart,  she  is  completely  ignorant  of 
the  vice  of  which  she  is  accused,  and  accordingly  is  also 
unaware  of  how  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  it.  She 
is  led  to  this  indiscretion  only  by  her  ardent,  loving, 
sympathetic  heart,  her  gratitude  towards  one  who  helped 
to  bring  about  her  happiness.  In  like  manner  she  care- 
lessly loses  the  fatal  handkerchief,  only  because  she  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  her  anxiety  about  Othello's  feigned 
headache.  Lastly,  even  on  her  deathbed  and  with  her 
last  breath,  she  is  guilty  of  a  fiEdsehood,  but  only  to  save 
her  beloved  from  shame  and  punishment.  Her  fiiults, 
consequently,  are  but  the  reverse  sides  of  her  virtues; 
nevertheless  they  remain  faults,  £a.alts  of  a  genuine  tragic 
nature,  because,  in  fiict,  they  are  founded  upon  human 
greatness  and  nobility  of  mind. 

EmUia^  as  lago's  wife  and  Desdemona's  maid,  stands  in 
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a  Bimilar  relation  to  the  latter,  as  lago  to  Othello ;  and 
yet  the  oontraat  is,  however,  again  oonoeived  firom  i 
different  point  of  view.  Emilia  is  not  a  so-called  bad  i^ 
racter,  she  has  nothing  of  lago's  wickedness,  and  jealonsyi 
and  revenge,  nothing  of  vnlgar  egotism,  the  primaiy 
motive  of  all  vice;  she  may  rather  be  called  good- 
natared,  loves  and  honours  her  mistress  with  genuine  dey(h 
tion,  and  has  a  certain  natural  instinct  about  hnnun 
nobility  of  soul.  But  she  is  in  a  high  degree  frivolous, 
weak,  and  senseless ;  one  of  the  great  class  of  persons  wks 
it  is  true,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  mean  to  do  good, 
but  who,  governed  by  circumstances,  and  led  astray  bj 
false  friends  and  counsellors,  do  that  which  is  bad.  SIm 
considers  women — herself  not  excepted — as  morally  weak, 
but  men  as  weaker  still,  consoles  herself,  however,  with 
the  thought  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  She  is,  indeed, 
faithful  to  her  husband  but,  as  she  herself  says,  would 
commit  adultery  *  for  all  the  whole  world,'  that  is, 
virtue  to  her  is  not  inviolable,  moral  purity,  free  and 
sufficient  in  itself,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  half 
virtue,  half  vice,  dependent  upon  good  fortune  and  chance. 
This  is  why  she  does  not  look  very  closely  into  matters, 
and  is  not  very  scrupulous  about  a  small  sin.  This 
explains  how  it  is  that  she  could  form  a  marriage — which 
from  the  very  beginning  was  no  marriage — with  a  man 
whom  she  far  surpassed  in  goodness  of  heart ;  how  also  she 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  love  him,  comply  with  his  wishes, 
live  by  his  side  without,  however,  actually  being  his, 
without  knowing  him,  without  having  a  notion  of  his  true 
character ;  and  lastly  how,  with  true  heroism  she  defends 
the  innocence  of  her  mistress  and  even  defies  death,  but 
yet  can  rob  and  impose  upon  that  mistress,  and  be  herself 
deceived  by  her  husband. 

By  the  side  of  both  married  couples  stands  a  friend ;  on 
the  one  hand  Cassio,  on  the  other  Eoderigo.  Cassioy  as  is 
self-evident  from  his  being  Othello's  friend,  is  a  thoroughly 
noble,  amiable  character ;  and  ho  is  described  as  such,  not 
only  by  Othello,  Desdemona  and  Emilia,  but  also  by  lago, 
as  long  as  the  latter  considers  it  necessary  to  honour  truth, 
However,  Cassio's  virtue  is  wanting  in  the  earnestness  and 
strictness  of  the  law,  it  has  the  soft  forms  of  a  polished, 
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uriotiB  age,  it  is  governed  by  that  weakly  good  nature 
Lch  oonsiders  it  a  duty  to  be  complaisant  and  yielding 
>tliers.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Cassio, 
iough  knowing  what  a  bad  effect  wine  l^as  upon  him,  is 
ertheless  induced  to  drink.  This  explains  his  relation 
3ianca,.  which  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  pestilential 
Losphere  of  common  sensuality.  In  the  first  case  he  is 
cx)nipliant  towards  his  supposed  friend,  in  the  second 
yielding  to  a  girl  whose  only  merit  is  her  true  love 
him.  Nevertheless  he  is  not  unworthy  of  Othello's 
oidship  and  Desdemona's  intercession.  His  deep, 
Luine  contrition  in  regard  to  his  indiscretion,  as  well 
bis  sincere  esteem  and  gratitude  towards  his  friend 
I  his  protectress,  prove  that  the  purity  of  his  heart  is 
i  dimmed,  not  entirely  lost. 

^U)derigo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  violent  man,  a  slave  to 
passions  and  desires,  and,  therefore,  immoral,  not  like 
;o,  bad  from  wickedness  or  low  calculating  egotism,  but 
m  a  want  of  all  self-control.  His  glowing  passion  for 
idemona  so  enthrals  his  whole  being  that  lago  need 
y  fatter  it  to  get  him  completely  into  his  net.  It 
kes  him  both  blind  and  deaf  to  the  awkward  manner  in 
ich  lago — ^who,  in  his  case,  does  not  even  take  the  trouble 
e^ert  his  intelligence  and  acuteness — abuses  him  and 
purse  ;  it  makes  him  a  spendthrift,  a  fool,  a  criminal ; 
Irives  him  to  deeds,  in  which  a  disgraceful  ruin  proves 
just  retribution. 

Jld  Brdbantio,  finally,  is  but  an  introductory,  subordinate 
are,  existing  only  as  a  motive.  He  is  merely  the  repre- 
Ltative  of  paternal  power,  of  the  family  relation,  much  in 
>  same  way  as  the  Duke  and  Senate  of  Venice,  Gratiana 
1  Lodovico  as  their  ambassadors,  Montano  as  governor 
Cyprus,  together  with  the  nobles,  officers  and  sailors,  etc., 
present  the  social  relations,  the  condition  of  the  state,  the 
uracter  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They, 
it  were,  form  the  background  upon  which  the  whole 
ture  is  depicted,  and  which,  though  only  in  a  general 
y,  exercises  a  determinating  influence  upon  the  colour, 
ineation  and  composition  of  the  whole.  All  of  these 
urefi,  therefore,  do  not  require  any  further  characterisa- 
Q,  because,  in  fact,  they  are  not  individual  character. 
roL.  I.  2  jt 
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Tlw  Mfi■i^  tke  subetauoe  of  the  drama,  ic  tu  iM 
extant  the  mult  of  this  arrangement  uf  the  dinma 
Two  man  Via  Othello  and  lago  canuot  proceed  iH 
hy  tita  dde  iS  one  another,  without  conuog  into  coiiiil 
OUmUos  although  thoroughly  oonsidering  lago  fo  ^ 
4  SMit  of  hoBonr,  nevertheless  pTefere  the  less  diie^* 
ing  Ombo  ;  an  ominous  instinot,  an  imconacioDs  ie^ 
kecfM  him  from  the  former  and  draws  him  to  the  Utts 
The  deep,  mtemal  diSbrence  between  the  two  men  i(  i 
o«iM  of  Curio'e  preferment  which  aroueee  Ittgo's  mi] 
tgaiBBt  Othello's  happiness  and  reno'vra,  is  the  foos^ 
M  ki>  hati«d  of  Othello,  and  thus  becomes  the  ito 
motive  of  the  vhole  action.  His  jealoney  also,  is  note^ 
Tootad  deeply  ia  his  own  character,  but  is  doubtles  ^ 
aranaed  ^  Othello's  £nmk  and  unconstrained  bek'in 
towuda  &iu}»,  as  well  as  by  her  frivolous  dispodli> 
Thia  aeta  the  whole  machinery  of  the  action  in  nuti* 
For  Bodieiigo's  love  for  Deademoua  is  no  motive  to  l>|li 
menly  an  additional  advantage,  a  means  for  furttentj 
his  plana,  wUoh  he  uses  as  weU  as  be  can,  and  casta  >^ 
when  used.  On  the  other  hand,  Othello's  and  Deedemwii 
characters,  the  deep,  internal  ^reement  of  theii  uatnn 
as  ueceaaarily  results  in  their  mutual,  genuine,  honest  kr 
aa  lago's  and  Emilia's  characters  result  in  but  a  part 
marriage.  Lastly,  it  has  already  been  intimated  that  I^ 
whole  plan  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  elements 
Othello's  nature,  partly  upon  his  utter  w-ant  of  sospid 
which  has  no  idea  of  the  craft,  of  the  hypocrisy,  wickedi 
and  cunning  of  an  lago,  partly,  however,  aieo  upon 
choleric,  passionate  temperament.  In  this  he  everywl 
receives  assistance  from  Cassio's  weakness,  Boderi; 
delusion,  Desdemona'a  kindness  of  heart  and  amii 
thoughtlessness,  and  lastly,  from  Emilia's  frivolotis  o 
pliancy.  Without  these  essential  elements  in  the  ( 
racters  of  the  dramatic  personages,  lago's  dastardly  tr 
even  though  ever  so  cleverlj  planned,  would  of  neoea 
have  failed ;  without  them  it  would  never  have  oome  t 
tragic  catastrophe. 

The  chief  motives  of  the  action  consequently  lie  in 
characters  of  the  persons  represented,  and  yet  the  tn 
cataeuophe  arises  only  indirectly,  not  directly,  out  of 
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pcsitioii  and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  tragic  heroes. 
a  construction  of  the  piece,  in  this,  differs  distinctly 
xi  that  of  Shakspeare's  other  tragedies.  In  '  Borneo  and 
iet,'  '  Hamlet,'  *  King  Lear,'  and  '  Macbeth,'  nay,  even 
J:kis  historical  tragedies,  the  poet  in  the  first  place 
xlsits  a  certain  position  of  affairs,  he  describes  the 
sximstances,  relations  and  situations,  as  well  as  the 
xracters,  of  the  surrounding  persons  among  whom  his 
^0  heroes  live ;  in  other  words,  he  iGbrst  lays  the  foun- 
Xon  upon  which  the  edifice  is  to  be  raised,  but  whose 
struction  it  is  directly  to  aflfect  only  in  so  far  as  the 
tunes  of  his  heroes  proceed,  it  is  true,  from  this  founda- 
cx,  but,  in  the  first  place  and  directly,  from  their  own 
fc^acters,  their  own  actions,  their  freedom  and  self- 
^rmination.  Thus,  to  give  but  one  example :  in  '  Komeo 
I  Juliet'  the  furious  hatred  between  the  Capulets  and 
)3itagues  does,  indeed,  form  the  basis  of  the  tragic  catas- 
>phe,  but  this  relation  is  a  positive  one  to  the  two  lovers, 
^  therefoi:e  are  aware  of  it,  and,  if  they  nevertheless 
Uow  the  impulse  of  their  passionate  love — out  of  which 
one  their  tragic  ruin  is  developed — then  it  is  their  own 
111  or  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  own  characters, 
le  relations  and  circumstances  as  well  as  the  secondary 
rsons  who  surround  them,  certainly  do  encourage  it,  but 
3  primary  cause  of  their  fate  is  nevertheless  the  state  of 
nr  own  minds  and  their  mode  of  action.  It  is  different 
th  our  present  drama.  Othello  does  not  know  of  lago's 
bred,  lago's  revengeful  spirit,  his  wickedness  and  cunning; 
does  not  see  the  cliffs  upon  which  his  life  is  to  be 
Bcked,  hence  he  cannot  arrange  his  intentions  and 
ions  in  accordance  with  them.  His  mode  of  action, 
>refore,  does  not  only,  not  arise  from  his  freedom,  but 
ectly,  not  even  from  his  character ;  it  is  rather  caused 

an  inconceivable  imposition  practised  upon  him  by 
)ther  person;  without  this  imposition  there  is  in 
lello's  whole  being  not  even  the  smallest  corner  from 
ich  such  monstrous  deeds  could  have  burst  forth.  It  is 
y  this  imposition  which  first,  as  it  were,  breaks  down 

w^hole  character,  and  turns  the  lowest  portion  of  it 
permost.  That  he  allows  himself  to  be  deceived  arises, 
is  true,  from  his  own  individuality,  but  only  partially. 

2  E  2 
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For,  oA  {he  Giber  liaiid,  the  deceit  u  go  oinm 
flo  fikvonred  by  oizciiimBieiioee,  that  ereoL  the  most  o«nlillM| 
and  most  ouroumBpeot  penon  would  have  been  deoemdM!. 
it.  In  short,  the  dintingniehfag  peonlumly  of  onr  dnirili 
conmste  in  its  being  a  tragedy  tambrigme^  'mbereaaallSliill^ll 
speare's  other  tragediee  axe  rather  tragedies  of  dkoraeiff,  'Ij 
This  distinction,  which  has  long  been  reoogniaed  in  dl  I, 
domain  of  comedy,  has  hitherto  not  found  any  plioa  iil| 
the  aesthetio  critioism  of  tragedy,  owing  to  the  Teiy  pirn 
reasdin,  that  in  leiJity  the  predominanoe  of  intrigM  ill) 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  tiagedjr.  Intrigoa,  boojilj 
invariably  based  npon  the  speoial  objeoto  of  a  sing^  i^lblf 
▼idual,  necessarily  nas  the  stamp  of  accident  and  oapm||j 
li^  therefore,  it  is  made  the  lever  of  the  aotion,  the  mmuf.  I  [ 


cause  of  the  tragic  catastro|>he,  the  tragedy  loses  its  d^ 
raotor  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  it  is  precipitated  fiov 
the  region  of  a  higher  necessity,  of  a  &te^'miiaih  iiMfani: 
lies  in  the  inmost  nature  of  man  himself^  and  proceeds  frasflj 
it,  bat  then  overpowers  and  masters  him — mto  the  IaMir«| 
sphere  of  eveiyday  life,  in  which  only  the  limited  inteiHllflj 
and  resolves  of  single  individnaLs  mntoaUy  combat  aol 
outwit  one  another.  The  downfall  of  buman  greater 
and  beauty,  which  is  not  founded  upon  its  own  immediaiB 
weakness  or  one-sidedness,  but,  though  not  altogether 
yet  chiefly,  occasioned  by  the  cunning  and  power  of  the 
evil  which  opposes  it — is  something  revolting ;  it  offends 
the  human  sense  of  justice,  and  calls  forth  a  doubt  as 
regards  the  moral  order  of  the  world;  it  disturbs  the 
impression  of  the  tragic  pathos,  because  it  places  the  ocm- 
tradiction  of  human  existence  in  the  sharpest  dissonanoe, 
without  justifying  its  solution,  t.6.,  without  exhibiting  the 
elevating  and  conciliatory  power  of  all  human  sufferings. 
From  the  predominance  of  intrigue,  it  follows  as  s 
matter  of  course  that  chance  also  plays  an  important  part, 
and  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  assumes  the  character  d 
intrigue.  For  chance  is,  in  fact,  but  objective  caprice,  the 
caprice  of  subjective  chance;  both  correspond  with  one 
another  because  they  are  internally  of  one  nature.  Now, 
chance  is,  indeed,  as  little  to  be  excluded  &om  tragedy  as 
intrigue ;  both  are  essential  elements  of  human  life,  and, 
therefore,  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  represented  in  all 
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•j^mnan  actions  and  fortunes.     And  yet  it  is  only  in  the 

'^jULd  of  comedy  that  they  have  the  right  of  being  a  principal 

Jfidwer  in  the  dramatic  development,  they  jna.j  predominate 
<i|ily  in  comedy.  In  tragedy,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must 
to  employed  only  as  an  additional  means  to  further  the 
development,  or  as  the  echo  of  the  outer  world,  which 

^merely  answers  to  the  hero's  disposition  and  mode  of 
action,  whereas  the  actual  cause  of  the  tragic  fate  must 

^)ie  in  the  character  and  actions  of  the  hero  himself. 
Segarded  in  this  light,  chance— as  we  have  already  seen 

jm  *  Romeo  and  Juliet' — represents,  so  to  say,  the  in- 
Tisible  hand  of  Providence  which  leads  the  tragic  complica- 
tion  to  its  necessary  goal ;  used  in  this  way  it  can  produce 

jHie  greatest  tragic  effect.  In  *  Othello,'  on  the  other  hand, 
fhe  catastrophe  is  first  introduced  and  occasioned  by  chance. 
Othello,  '  the  noble  nature  whom  passion  could  not  shake,' 

■Jlirlio,  in  fact,  is  vulnerable  only  in  the  one  point,  in  his 
iofve  for  Desdemona,  is  first  plunged  into  the  heat  of  passion 
Jby  lago's  villainy  and  by  the  play  of  chance  which  favours 
ft,  and  is  thus  thrown  out  of  the  centre  of  his  existence 
•ad  brought  to  ruin.  The  first  accident  is  the  circumstance 
of  Desdemona  losing  her  handkerchief — which  is  as  much 
accident  as  carelessness — ^the  second  is  that  Emilia  finds 
the  handkerchief,  the  third,  that  Cassio  gives  it  to  Bianca, 
to  have  the  embroidery  copied,  the  fourth,  that  Othello 
sees  it  in  Cassio's  hand,  the  fifth,  that  Bianca  happens  to  be 
at  hand  to  help  in  deceiving  Othello  by  Cassio's  conduct  in 
his  conversation  with  lago — it  is  all  these  accidents  which 
convince  Othello  of  the  certainty  of  Desdemona's  infidelity 
and  which  thus  effect  the  complete  ruin  of  his  character. 
They  are,  therefore,  pre-eminently  the  levers  of  the  action. 
Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  indeed,  highly  tragic 
that  human  virtue  is  not  even  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
blind  chance  and  common  intrigue ;  but  it  is  tragic  only 
on  condition  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the 
power  of  the  good  itself.  If,  however,  the  powers  of 
evil  are  called  forth  only  by  accident  and  intrigue,  if, 
accordingly,  the  moral  force  is  broken  only  so  far  that  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  defend  itself,  then  the  tragic  pathos  is 
carried  beyond  itself,  up  to  a  point  where  it  becomes 
converted  into  what  is  hideous  and  horrible. 
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The  ciirf  sirrive*  of  the  action — which  aooordinglyliil 
b--::!  r^^^-y  ^  '^^  ohancterv  of  the  dramatic  personapi^l 
f.r  ^Ir  1:1  .><^  i^^n  in  the  outward  accidental  circamstamottl 
— in   .'TIT  riv!&>ei.t  drama   again  natnrallj   determine  ^li 
<-.^f '.Wtkhi  of  the  piece«  and.  moreover,  in  the  first  plan  I . 
;jif  ex*r:rxi^  o«t>s:]x«irion,  that  is,  the  arrangement  of  &  I  a 
Siepan:^  s^vnes^  the  development  of  the  characters  in  ft 
drdniie    5ll^.>^e$ision  of  actions  and    situations,    and  tiift; 
order  in  which  the  incidents  of  the  action  are  presented  I 
:>  the  sp^?ctator.      Beantv   of  composition — like  emyj 
v'th^r  formal  Wanty— demands,  ahove  all  things,  harmony, 
cleamesBL  and  decsi^.  that  is,  it  demands  that  the  final 
aim  of  the  action,  the    point  to  which   the    dramttk 
development  finally  leads,  should,  from  hegiiming  to  ood, 
be  perwptible  through  the  separate  scenes,  and  that  the 
characters,     the    action,    and    the    intrigue    should  be 
developed  as  rapidly  as  clearly.     This  beauty  of  arrange- 
ment is  exhibited  in  its  highest  perfection  in  'Othello.' 
Even  the  exposition  (the  first  scene  of  the  first  act)  is  ft 
proof  of  this  :  Roderigo*s  conversation  with  lago  not  onlj 
makes  lis  aaiiiaiiited    with   the  characters  of  both,  but 
lajco's  hatrt^l.  jealousy,  and  revenge,  at  once  reveal  the 
liiief  motives  of  the  whole  action;  whereas    Brabantio's 
i4pjx\irance,  his    jrrief  and  rage — representing  the  right 
«.•!'  the  family  which  is  violated  in  him — throws  a  dark 
tragic  shad*.>w  ovtT  Othello's  and  Desdemona's  love  at  the 
very  ix>mmeueemeut  of  the  piece.     The  following  scenes 
show  IKS,  i>artly  Othello's  heroic  figure  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  and  r^^nown,  and  partly  describe  his  relation  to 
I)esdeuK»ua,    the   origin,  the   deep  intensity,  purity,  and 
truth  uf  their  love,  and  then  once  more  point  to  the  stonn 
which  threatens  their  union.     The  second  act  shows  us 
the  threads  out  of  which  the  complication  of  the  third 
act    is   woven;    first,    Othello's    arrival    in    Cyprus,  the 
description  of  his  j^>osition  in  the  still  restless  and  agitated 
(xjuutry,  which   again   is   the   reason  of   his    subsequent 
severity  towards  Cassio ;  then  lago's  opinions  about  the 
female  sex,  which  throw  a  significant  light  upon  Emiha's 
character,  as  well  as  upon  his  marriage  with  her ;  there- 
upon  we  have  the  announcement  of  the  festival,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  following  and  closing  scene ;  lastly, 
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pire  have  Cassio's  drunkenness,  his  quarrel  with  Eoderigo 

^«id  Montano,  his  deposition,  and  lago's  advice  to  him  to 

^fipftreat   Desdemona's  intercession.     The  third  act   then 

^  jpeaves  the  given  threads  into  the  net,  which  Othello  in 

^Jbis  vehemence  draws  over  his  own  head.     It  is  easily  seen 

ISiat  from  this  point  everything  runs  on  in  a  straight 

^Ifaie,  without  digression,  towards  the  one  goal.    It  is  only 

^.fhe  second  scene  of  the  third  act  that  seems  to  be  a  make- 

k  jhiffc,  which  might  well  be  dispensed  with.     But  to  make 

^lip  for  this  the  conclusion  of  the  same  act,  as  well  as  the 

^  feurth  and  fifth  acts,  are  the  more  masterly  in  composition. 

V^With  flash  upon  flash  the  tragic  thunder-cloud  relieves 

itself  of  its  lightnings ;  with  every  word,  with  every  turn 

.^fii  the  representation,  the  course  of  the  action  makes  an 

.important  advance;  from  every  quarter  we  see  but  the 

"  one  goal ;  and  yet  everything  glides  on  in  a  natural  flow 

irithout  disturbance  and  force.     As  rapidly  and  naturally 

does  the  path,  in  the  end,  run  down  from    its  highest 

summit ;  the  way  in  which  Othello  is  undeceived,  lago 

vnmasked  and  brought  to  confession,  is  a  true  masterpiece 

of  dramatic  development.* 

And  yet  the  external  composition,  were  it  ever  so 
perfect,  does  not  make  the  work  of  art  an  organic  whole, 
it  is  rather  only  the  mechanical  side,  the  external,  formal 
l>eauty  of  lines  and  outlines,  extremely  important  for 
rendering  the  work  intelligible  and  as  regards  effect,  but 
A  merit  shared  by  every  -well  devised  piece  of  machinery. 
The  drama  first  becomes  a  living  organism  by  its  internal 
wutffy  from  which  all  its  members  and  parts  grow  forth 
as  from  a  fructified  germ,  and  develop  in  accordance  with 
their  destiny,  in  which  unity  life  has  its  inmost  source,  and 
necessarily  determines  the  external  form  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  and  formation  of  the  whole.  In  other 
-words,  it  first  becomes  a  living  organism,  and  thereby  a 
-work  of  art,  by  its  internal  ideal  beauty,  by  the  unity  of  the 
fundamental  idea  which  penetrates  the  whole  like  a  living 

*  In  regard  to  the  disturbing  tx)ntradiction  between  the  speech  of 
liodovioo  (act  v.  2)  and  the  2nd  scene  of  the  4th  act — to  which 
H.  Koster  has  drawn  attention,  See  his  essay  in  Jdhrbuch  der  Deutschen 
Skakapeare-GesdUehaJi,  i  139  ff. ;  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  in- 
Ijenious  interpretation  given  by  the  author. 
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nirit,  connecta  all  ihe  eereral  parte 
fptm  Ibem  the  imprees  of  consiatenoj  i 

]&  *  <  >thcllo '  amjugiil  love  aod  fiddilif,  i.e.,  tbe 
of  mm^inye,  evidently  forms  the  centre  of  the 
luunM  niu'l.  the  ideal  basis  of  the  dramatic  develDj 
Idte  tl  I.  love  of  betrothed  persons,  marriaj^ 
ma,  am  nf  the  fuii<lamental  props  of  human  civUixal 
Nt  ind'--|Hnsable  condition  of  all  morality.  It  ia  itgeVi 
BBonl  [ .  .w(;r,  one  of  the  forma  in  which  the  moral  neoees^ 
OMnift-is  itself,  and  the  violation  of  which,  therefore,)) 
aooewtirily  followed  by  punishment  and  ruin.  For  it  ii 
die  bond  of  the  family  nnion.  the  baas  of  all  piety,  of  dl 
olndittioe.  of  all  morality  ;  and  the  moral  organism  whid 
fmaj  individual  family  ought  to  form,  \b  again  the  con- 
dition  of  all  moral  order  in  cbnrch  and  state.  Tin 
sbmph  of  marriage,  however,  lies  in  the  puiity  of 
eanjagal  love,  in  the  strictness  of  conjugal  fidelitj. 
VlMte  the  infidelity  of  husband  and  wife  is  eanctioned— 
M  where  polygamy  is  legally  admissible— the  neoeeau]' 
COMOquence  is  the  infidelity  of  children  to  parents,  n 
toothers  to  brothers ;  and  thus  the  most  indispensable 
fbondatiou  of  human  civilization  breaks  clown  vpithm  itselt 

Now  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  poet  places  hia 
heroes;  Olhello's  and  Desdemona'a  love  is  of  the  purest, 
most  moral  kind,  their  marriage  is  a  full  and  genuii* 
marriage,  not  merely  based  externally  upon  the  word  of 
a  priest,  but  rooted  deeply  in  the  union  of  two  equally 
n^le  hearts,  and  for  Uiis  veij  reason  it   is  their  most 

f>recioQs  treasure,  the  happiness  and  strengtb  of  their 
ives.  And  yet  even  this  fundaraental  pillar  of  hnnum 
existence,  the  prop  to  whioh  morality  ought  to  oling,  to 
fortify  and  to  strengthen,  breaks  down  within  itseli^ 
when  the  ground  upon  'which  it  stands  b^^ins  to  totter, 
when  self-control  gives  way  under  the  weight  of  impulses 
and  passions  ;  even  this  most  precious  treasure  turns  into 
misahief  and  min  when  torn  asunder  &om  the  organic  con- 
nection of  the  whole  moral  order  of  the  universe,  when 
placed  in  contradiction  with  other  moral  forocB  and 
wasted  by  error  and  delusion.  To  give  a  living  pictun 
of  this  state  of  things,  but  at  the  same  time  to  show  w 
bow  the  eoul  of  »  noble  ftnd  good  msa  can  eztrioKte  itidf 
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^tsam  its  deepest  perplexity  and,  being  purified  by  the  tragic 
pathos,  can  acquire  new  energy,  and  rise  above  its  broken 
Murthly  existence — ^this  is  the  ideal  character,  and  upon  it 

~  im  based  the  fundamental  idea,  the  internal  unity  of  the 
whole.  This,  therefore,  must  of  itself  determine  the  con- 
struction of  the  drama  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  form  of  the 
tree  is  determined  by  its  seed. 

In  the  first  place  marriage — in  the  scale  of  the  develop- 
jnent  of  human  life — marks  the  age  of  manhood.  It  may 
be  becoming  in  a  youth,  to  indulge  in  the  sentimental 
play  of  love;  youth  is  the  betrothed  state  of  humanity. 
A  man,  however,  is  destined  to  be  a  husband,  a  father ; 

•  'what  is  becoming  in  a  youth  is  repulsive  in  him ;  man- 
tiood  is  no  longer  the  time  for  play,  it  has  to  take  upon 
itself  the  earnestness  of  love,  as  well  as  of  life,  and  the 
earnestness  of  love  is  marriage.  The  hero  of  our  drama, 
accordingly,  could  only  be  a  fully  developed  man,  and, 
moreover,  for  the  sake  of  the  sublime  ideal  stand-point,  a 
man,  in  the  eminent  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  man  of 

#  a  liigh  mind,  of  great  energ}"*  of  character,  of  distinguished 
power  of  action,  a  hero  in  war  or  in  politics,  therefore 
a  man  of  honour  and  of  fiime — ^because  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  man  to  be  active  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  of 
humanity,  and  because  he  is  pre-eminently  called  upon  to 
sreat  deeds — a  man  to  whom  his  honour  must  be  peculiarly 
dear,  as  the  bond  between  him  and  his  sphere  of  activity. 
Such  is  Othello.  Such  a  man,  however,  must  have  by 
his  side,  in  the  woman  he  chooses  as  wife,  an  equal ; 
one  equally  noble,  equally  great  in  womanliness ;  without 
this  ttiere  could  never  be  a  true  and  complete  marriage 
between  them.  An  Othello  can  only  love  a  Desdemona, 
a  Desdemona  pnly  an  Othello. 

If  such  a  marriage  is  to  be  destroyed  in  spite  of  its 
truth  and  sincerity,  it  can  happen  only  by  a  discord  in 
the  inmost  essence  of  human  nature.  This  discord  is  that 
general  human  frailty,  which  places  right  against  right, 
and  good  against  good,  and  thus  burdens  man  with  the 
curse  of  evil,  just  as  he  intends  doing  what  is  right  and 
good.  Othello's  and  Desdemona's  marriage,  although 
thoroughly  justified,  nevertheless  began  with  a  wrong; 
the  father's  curse  gives  it  a  tragic  impress  from  the  very 
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first,  still  this  flaw  would  of  itaolf  be  ineufBcient  b 
occaetou  the  ruin ;  it  rather  forme  but  the  general  tr^ 
baeia,  upon  which  it  Las  titood  from  the  uuteet.  Esteml 
relations  aud  circnisBtances  may  indeed  externally  distorH 
and  break  a  genuine  marriage,  but  eannot  intemallj 
destroy  it.  Thia  can  happen  only  by  the  disBolntlon 
of  ita  internal  bond,  by  a.  shoelt  to  the  original  ieu. 
esteom,  and  confidence,  and  when  this  actual  foundaijub 
liegins  to  waver,  it  threatens  the  downfall  of  the  \ 
edifice.  But  genuine  love  cannot  of  itself  become  faitUea 
any  more  than  it  can  turn  into  suspicion  and  distmirt; 
it  would  not  be  genuine  love  if  it  c»uld  do  so,  for  ile 
nature  i«  unreserved  devotion,  unreserved  confidenoe. 
External  circumstauoes  therefore  must  give  the  fini 
touch  to  the  discord  and  distrust.  To  effect  tlii^ 
however,  more  is  required  thnn  a  couple  of  accidenta, 
nuBUuderstandiuge,  or  imprudencea.  It  is  only  a  whole 
Berics  of  apparently  palpable  proofs  that  csan  excite  the 
oonvietion  of  infidelity  in  a  iruly  loving  heart,  that  can 
oonfinu  it  in  its  suspicionB  and  drive  it  to  aotion  ;  and,  in. 
fact,  active  meaeures  will  be  taken  only  when  the  apparent  ' 
proofs,  at  the  same  time  succeed  in  arousing  the  paBsicn 
of  wounded  love  of  honour,  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  anil 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Still,  such  a  chain  of 
circumstances,  accidents,  and  imprudencies  does  not 
become  linked  together  of  itself;  such  a  ferment,  which 
does  not  leave  one  moment  of  calm  reflection,  cannot 
maintain  itself  in  a  noble,  manly  chtiracter.  To  effect 
this  there  must  be  the  leading  hand  of  an  intentional, 
plotting  intellect,  the  very  master  of  wickedness  in  com- 
Dining  means  and  efiects ;  in  short,  intrigue  alone  no 
produce  such  an  effect. 

In  accordance  with  this  internal  ideal  neoessity,  Othello's 
noble,  lofty  manliness,  and  Deedemoua's  genuine  woman- 
liness are  contrasted  with  lago'e  vulgarity  and  wiokedneaB, 
and  with  Emilia's  fiuvolity  and  thoughtlessness.  And  u 
the  nature  of  marriage  forms  the  foundation  of  tlie 
dramatic  action,  the  poet,  with  Bigniflcant  intenticn, 
again  connects  the  two  contrasts  to  the  characters  of  hit 
hero  and  heroine,  by  their  conjugal  relation.  lago'n  and 
Emilia's   ill-assorted    marriage    forms    the    ooatraat  to 
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Othello's  and  .Desdemona's  fall  and  perfect  marriage ; 
the  distorted  shape  of  the  former  serves  as  a  striking  foil 
to  the  beautiful  form  and  true  nature  of  the  latter.  The 
fhndamental  idea  of  the  drama,  therefore,  is  again  carried 
out  in  a  double  manner.  As  lago's  artifices — supported 
by  his  ill-assorted  marriage  with  Emilia — disturb  the 
fonndation  of  Othello's  life,  i.e.,  his  love  and  marriage  with 
I>e8demona,  so  the  ruin  of  lago  and  Emilia  is  simply  the 
result  of  their  bad,  false  mamage.  Marriage  proves  to 
te  the  tragic  fate  of  both  couples.  Othello  falls,  because, 
as  he  himself  says,  he  *  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,' 
because  the  two  possessions  which  made  life  dear  to  him 
— love  and  honour — had  been  wrested  from  him  by  lago's 
canning ;  hence  he  loses  his  self-possession ;  the  nerve  of 
his  moral  power  is  severed  and  his  whole  being  entirely 
broken  down.  The  means  employed  by  lago  to  attain 
his  object  are  partly  suggested  by  his  own  conjugal 
relation  with  Emilia,  and  partly  by  the  special  nature  of 
Othello's  marriage.  For  a  true,  perfect  marriage  is 
possible  only  between  two  such  frank,  straightforward, 
tmsuspicious,  but  also  careless  and  readily  deceived  cha- 
racters as  Othello  and  Desdemona.  That  Othello  is 
i¥holly  incapable  of  entertaining  the  thought  that  he 
could  be  intentionally  belied,  and  that  Desdemona,  in  her 
innocence,  enters  the  snare  laid  for  her,  are  the  chief 
instruments  of  their  destruction  in  lago's  hands.  The 
latter,  however,  also  makes  the  wrong  which,  from  the 
very  first,  has  weighed  upon  Othello's  marriage,  serve  his 
purpose:  Desdemona  has  deceived  her  father,  she  may 
consequently  deceive  her  husband ;  this  is  an  argument 
of  great  power  of  proof,  which  therefore  throws  the  first 
spark  of  suspicion  int.o  Othello's  soul.  As,  accordingly, 
tne  destruction  of  Othello's  and  Desdemona's  true  and 
beautiful  marriage  is  the  cause  of  their  tragic  fate,  so 
it  is  just  the  reverse — ^the  continuance  of  the  half,  unreal 
marriage — which  proves  the  ruin  of  lago  and  Emilia. 
'The  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  follows  consistently  from 
the  same  idea;  both  contrasts  complete  one  another, 
because  they,  as  it  were,  are  but  the  obverse  and  reverse 
of  the  same  coin.  For  that  which,  under  proper  use, 
brings  happiness  and  life,  under  abuse  occasions  mischief 
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I  death.  I^go  and  Emilia  liaye  froTn  the  begiDning 
Had  the  sacred  institntion  of  marriage  ;  for  their  verj 
rrifcge  bond  was  an  offence  agaiast  moral  law,  heuann 
Q  iu  its  origin  it  was  without  true  love,  without  monl 
adfction,  coneeqnently  iw  marriage,  but,  to  give  it  iti 
li^t  name,  only  a  kind  of  concubinage.  The  very  exist- 
4Doe  of  this  immoral  relation  could  not  but  bring  non 
iqpcm  them  ;  and  thus  it  is  quite  just  that  Emilia  shonld 
•Met  with  her  death  by  the  sword  of  her  own  husband, 
and  nist  also  that  lago  finds  his  disgraceful  ruin — asi 
OOBTioted  criminal— through  the  testimony  of  his  own 
wife. 

Bi»t,  accordingly,  the  principal  incidents  of  the  dramatic 
•otipa  arise  organically  out  of  one  and  the  same  gem. 
miist,  1  think,  be  apparent  to  any  critics  who  take  into 
COiiiddi?Tation  the  composition,  the  internal  unity  and 
Ittrminiy  of  the  piece,  and  even,  to  those  who  are  the 
flxiovas  opponents  of  all  sssthetic  critioism.  But  Shaii- 
•peare's  masterly  hand  also  contrives  to  incorporate  the 
•eoondary  tnoidenta  and  secondary  personages  with  tho 
one  great  orj^Muism,  as  mediating  intermediate  parls. 
Thus,  ill  the  first  place,  old  Brabanlio's  fate,  his  sufferings, 
his  death — the  result  of  his  grief  about  tho  infidelity  of 
his  daughter — is  caused  by  his  own  erroneous  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  marriage,  which  he  makes  dependent,  not 
merely  u))on  true  love  and  genuine  human  worth,  but  upon 
alt  kinds  of  oitemal  cousi derations  of  birth,  and  for  which 
reasonjj  he  l>eli6vea  it  to  be  his  dutyto  refuse  his  daughter 
to  the  man  who  truly  deserves  her,  Thie  is  so  evWent, 
that  we  need  not  say  more  in  proof  of  it.  Bat  even  tbe 
characters  of  Kodengo,  Gassio  and  Bianca,  bo  far  as  tbe 
definite  outlines  are  given,  appear  conceived  and  sketched 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  Boderigo's  love  for  Desderaona 
is  founded  neither  upon  the  knowledge  of  her  high  worth, 
upon  true  esteem  and  respect,  nor  upon  the  in&llible 
attraction  of  a  pure  heart  to  a  kindred  soul,  but  npoa 
sensual  desires,  which  amount  to  wild  passion.  Arl^ 
Desdemona  is  married,  therefore,  he  lives  only  in  the  hope 
of  leading  her  to  commit  adultery.  This  viBainous  design, 
this  contempt  of  the  eacrednesB  of  marriage,  puts  him  into 
lago's  dutches  and  drives  him,  under  the  tatter's  directi(xi, 
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to  all  kinds  of  crimes,  in  which  he  finds  his  well-merited, 
and  disgraceful  ruin.  His  life  and  fate  are,  therefore, 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  position  which  he  himself 
takes  in  regard  to  the  inviolable  moral  necessity,  here 
manifested  in  the  nature  of  marriage.  Cassio,  on  the  other 
hand,  because  sound  at  heart,  although  weak  and  easily 
led,  and  because  his  transgression  against  the  moral 
power  of  marriage  and  his  relation  to  Bianca — although 
of  an  immoral  nature — are  based  more  upon  youthful 
error  and  pity  for  the  poor  amorous  girl,  is  consequently, 
so  to  say,  but  grazed  by  the  tragic  pathos.  And  yet 
his  relation  to  Bianca  is  the  occasion  of  the  suffering 
which  comes  upon  him,  and,  in  this  connection,  entirely 
assumes  the  character  of  a  punishment  for  his  unchaste 
mode  of  life.  Lastly,  that  Bianca's  nature  and  life,  owing 
to  her  transgressions  in  love,  her  contempt  for  marriage 
and  connubial  restraints — which  avenges  itself  in  the  very 
fByct  that  she  is  converted  and  changed  in  consequence  of 
her  passion  for  Cassio,  and  that  she  now  perceives  the 
unattainable  object  of  her  existence  to  be  a  union  with 
him — ^is  inwardly  broken  and  destroyed,  and  finally  ruined 
in  the  struggle  against  the  moral  power  of  marriage,  is  as 
elear  as  daylight,  i.e.,  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  the 
tragic  pathos  of  all  the  dramatic  characters  emanates  from 
one  and  the  same  point. 

This  all-embracing  bond  leaves  outside  of  its  circle  only 
those  persons  who  take  no  direct  part  in  the  dramatic 
action,  and  yet  even  they  are  by  no  means  superfluous, 
but  also  have  their  significance  and  relative  necessity  in 
the  one  fundamental  thought  which  forms  the  centre. 
The  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice  with  their  subordinates 
Gratiano  and  Lodovico  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  positive  right  and  law,  who  have  to  judge 
the  crimes  of  the  various  characters  and  to  restore  order  in 
the  moral  relations;  on  the  other  hand  their  task  is  to 
exhibit  the  relations  of  the  various  characters  to  the  state 
and  to  social  conditions,  and  thus  to  weave  the  general 
position  of  affairs,  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  character 
of  the  nation,  into  the  representation  as  the  co-operating 
agents  in  the  dramatic  action.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
passing  din  of  war,  Montano  with  the  Cyprian  officers. 
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AailoTs  and  people,  are  introduced,  as  it  were,  te 
tlio  picture.  For  it  is  only  iu  ttnies  of  Tnisery,  of  politio 
storms  and  wara  that  the  value  of  peaceful, 
happinesB,  or  the  power  of  paeHion,  manly  energ,^ , 
deciuiou  of  action — in  the  present  case  more  especially  fl 
significance  of  honour — can  rise  to  such,  a  pitch  aa 
engulf  all  osistenoe  within  itself.  Moreover,  Italy,  ( 
particularly  Venice,  was  pre-eminently  the  land  of  ii 
trigue,  of  treacherous  cleverness  and  cunning,  and  tk 
people  pre'Sminently  disposed  to  revenge  and  jealcn^f. 
Even  the  momentary  appuaranco  of  the  Fool,  lastly,  is  not 
80  entirely  senseless  and  wanting  in  motive  as  appears  it 
^rst  sight.  When  regarded  iis  a  mere  servant  he  h 
to  say,  his  own  counterpart,  that  is,  he  appears  cinl; 
intimate  that  wit  and  jest  are  out  of  place  on  one  and  the 
same  ground  with  devilish  wickedness  and  rash  act«  of 
violence. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  even  this 
ierrible  uf  all  Shakapeare's  tragedies  is  not  entitdj 
wanting  iu  the  elevating  and  conciliatory  element — evni 
though  it  shines  aci-oss  the  dark  night  only  like  a  "  ' 
glimmer  of  light ;  fur  although  individual  scenes  raak 
direct  impreHsiou  of  being  offensive  and  revolting 
chief  reason  of  which  is  the  great  predominance  allowed 
to  accident  and  intrigue  in  the  devdopment  of  the  tragic 
catastrophe  -  still,  in  the  end,  after  the  first  impression 
has  given  way,  we  leave  the  tragedy  more  with  the  feeling 
of  deep  eo]  i\jw  and  intense  pity  than  of  terror  and  horror. 
And  in  this  very  feeling  we  have  the  assurance  that,  eren 
though  deeply  concealed,  there  slumbers  within  the  fear- 
ful deeds  and  the  equally  fearful  fate  of  Othello,  some 
spark  of  moral  elevation  and  ideal  oonoiliation ;  slumbers 
it  is  true,  hut  only  awaiting  the  reviving  rays  of  the  snii. 
The  conciliatory  element  lies,  as  I  think,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  action ;  this  may  seem  paradoxical,  for  the  end  is 
Othello's  suicide,  consequently  a  new  crime.  Very  true; 
hut  although  suicide,  taken  objectively,  is  and  remaiiiB 
absolutely  a  crime,  still,  subjectively  it  may  have  raotivM 
pointing  to  a  genuine  moral  state  of  mind,  and  may,  io  u 
certain  extent,  ennoble  it.  In  fact,  our  judgment  of  moral  . 
actions  is  very  diSerent  if  we  measure  them  by  the  standard,    I 
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not  of  the  outer  deed,  but  by  the  inmost  centre  of  the 
mind,  by  the  full  and  complete  form  of  the  inner  man. 
For,  as  man  can  never  sufficiently  know  this  deepest 
centre  in  the  nature  of  another,  he  ought  never  to  judge 
it  except  by  the  given  outward  form  of  the  deed.  However, 
the  true  poet  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  former  as  well, 
he  reveals  the  most  hidden  impulses  of  actions,  and  shows 
us  not  merely  the  periphery,  but  also  the  determinating 
centre.  If  we  look  at  the  drama  in  this  way,  Othello's 
suicide  will  appear  in  quite  a  dilfferent  light.  Looked  at 
from  within  it  is  obviously  but  the  extreme  expression  of 
his  deep,  bitter,  boundless  repentance  and  contrition,  a 
necessary  result  of  the  vehemence,  passionateness  and 
violence  in  which,  in  his  case,  even  repentance  and  atone- 
ment express  themselves,  a  self-condemnation  to  which 
such  powerful,  eminent  natures,  such  heroic  figures,  which 
rise  far  above  ordinary  humanity  and  its  standard,  have 
a  certain  degree  of  right.  Othello  knows  that  according 
to  human  right  and  law  he  must  be  condemned ;  by  pro- 
nouncing and  carrying  out  the  judgment  upon  himself,  he 
but  satisfies  the  law,  whose  judicial  slowness  and  possible 
pardon  would  be  intolerable  to  him  in  the  violence  of  his 
rage  against  himself.  This  he  distinctly  expresses  in  his 
last  words,  when  he  says  : 

"  I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice :  then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away. 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  subdu'd  eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
'J'heir  medicinal  gum.    Set  you  down  this : 
And  say,  besides, — that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduced  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him — thus  1 "    {He  stabs  himself.) 

Assuredly   the   soothing  power    of  the  *  tears'    which 
Othello  sheds  over  his  bloody  deeds,  is  strong  enough  to 
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wash  away  the  blood  and  to  heal  the  deadly  ■woands; 
the  overpowering  weight  of  his  repentance  and  contrition 
oouiiterbalaiiceB  the  weight  of  his  crimes.  For  true,  ideal 
jiutioo  does  not  look  at  the  deed  but  at  the  doer ;  it  doea 
not  judge  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  bat 
aodording  to  the  greatness  of  the  repentance.  And  thm 
we  leave  the  drama  deeply  impressed  ^th  the  painful 
thought  that  no  human  greatnesB  is  HufSciently  greatly 
aave  it  I'ruiii  a  deep  fall ;  hut  also  with  the  Bootbing 
certainty  that  human  wit  and  human  cunning  may, 
indeed,  ruin  a  noble  and  grand  character,  l)ut  are  in- 
capable of  robbing  it  of  its  inner  nobility  and  greatiiea* 
of  soul,  or  of  that  power  of  the  mind  which  rises  anfiff 
oat  of  repentance  and  contrition. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
King  Lear. 

ig  Lear,'  love  is  once  more  made  the  fondamental 
of  human  life,  but  it  is  again  a  different,  a  new 
tation  of  the  divine  power;  it  is  the  third  and 
in  form,  in  which  love  directly  and  actively  in- 

the  development  of  human  existence,  and  in 
t  is  revealed  as  the  first  and  most  natural  bond  of 
at  organism  of  humanity,  as  the  basis  and  f unda- 
condition  of  all  mental  and  moral  culture.  In 
and  Juliet '  it  is  the  devotion  of  betrothed  persons 
3  passionate  enthusiasm  of  youthful  love;  in 
3 '  it  is  the  manly  strength  and  fdlness  of  conjugal 
1,  esteem  and  fidelity ;  in  '  King  Lear,'  on  the  other 
b  is  parental  love  and  filial  reverence  that  are  re- 
as  the  centre  of  all  human  relations.  Here  the 
bond,  in  its  deep,  historical  significance,  is  the 
upon  which  the  poet  takes  his  stand.  To  repre- 
aspect  of  life  presented  by  this  point  of  view  in  a 
dramatic  form,  and  from  within  the  tragic  con- 
of  life — is  the  intention,  the  leading  thought,  the 
3ntal  idea  of  the  tragedy. 

bigh  noon-day  sun  of  love  has  sunk  into  the  still 
;,  but  fast-fading  tints  of  evening,  Lear,  in  mind 
y,  is  still  a  vigorous  old  man,  but  nevertheless  an 
1,  but  one  who  has  not  yet  overcome  the  failings 
ature — obstinacy  and  love  of  dominion,  quickness 
er,  and  want  of  consideration ;  his  heart  alone  has 
L  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  youth.  Therefore 
1  portion  of  love  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot  he 

wholly  upon  his  children ;  he  gives  them  his  all, 

to  find,  in  their  love  and  gratitude,  rest  from  the 

anxieties,  and  troubles  of  life.      But  this  love, 

3ads  him  to  forget  his  position  as  king,  m  t\i^\.  <A 

[.  ^  Iff 
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the  father,  and  to  neglect  all  other  duties  in  his  anxieties 
as  head  of  the  family,  which  confounds  the  inward  in- 
clination with  outward  aflfection — not  merely  erring 
momentarily,  but  in  its  obstinacy  proving  itself  flo 
prejudiced  that  Kent's  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  itself  fails  completely,  in  spite  of  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  urges  it— this  love,  as  in 
'  Othello '  and  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,*  is  here  also  involved 
in  one-sidedness  and  contradiction.  Here,  too,  it  is  of  a 
passionate  character,  devoid  of  all  self-control,  which  is 
manifested  in  Lear's  over-hasty  banishment  of  Cordelia  and 
Kent.  Nay,  his  love  is  not  even  altogether  true  in  itseli^ 
and  for  this  very  reason  forms  a  wrong  estimate  of  truth, 
and  rejects  genuine  pure  love,  and  exchanges  it  for  sem- 
blance, falsehood,  and  hypocrisy.  In  short,  love  here, 
at  the  same  time,  falls  into  contradiction  with  iigelf. 
The  tragic  conflict  has  increased,  and  from  having  been 
confined  to  external  circumstances,  has  now  sunk  into  the 
deepest  depths  of  the  heart ;  the  question,  in  the  present 
case,  does  not  (as  in  '  Othello*  and  '  Bomeo  and  Juliet') 
turn  merely  upon  the  contradiction  between  the  inward 
justification  of  their  love  and  the  right  of  parents  which 
stands  externally  opposed  to  it ;  it  does  not  turn  merely 
upon  the  conflict  into  which  Lear  falls  by  following  the 
beautiful  and  perfectly-justified  impulse  of  his  paternal 
heart — thus  neglecting  his  duties  as  king,  whereby  the 
right  of  his  paternal  love  becomes  a  wrong  to  his  king- 
dom— but  in  Lear's  very  paternal  love,  the  substance 
stands  in  contradiction  with  the  form,  the  father's  right 
with  the  right  of  the  lover.  As  father,  as  head  of  the 
family,  whose  will  determines  the  outward  life  of  the 
children,  in  what  they  do  or  leave  undone,  Lear  cannot 
only  have  demanded,  but,  in  accordance  with  his  nature, 
must  even  have  imperiously  and  inconsiderately  required, 
that  his  love  should  be  returned  by  his  children's  affection, 
even  in  the  external  actions  of  obedience  and  submission. 
However,  Lear  does  not  make  this  demand  as  a  father  / 
but  as  a  lover;  he  confounds  the  external,  obligatory,  |i 
legal  relation  subsisting  between  a  father  and  children^  jn 
with  the  internal,  free,  ethical  relations  of  lovers,  whose  ija 
right  consists  in  the  very  fact  that  all  outward  righiiili|j 
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md  duties  cease  between  them.  He  transfers  the  one 
veLation  to  the  other,  and  thereby  places  paternal  and 
filial  love  in  contradiction  to  one  another,  inasmuch  as 
the  child  cannot  perform  what  it  perhaps  ought  and 
Blight  do,  because  the  demand  is  not  addressed  to  its 
filial  obedience,  but  to  its  free  love,  and  thus  opposes 
ife.  For  love,  in  accordance  with  its  very  nature,  lies  in 
the  deepest  depths  and  freedom  of  the  mind ;  it  is  itself 
this  very  depth  and  freedom  expressed  by  commimion 
■.fpi  life,  in  which  each  seeks  his  inmost  self  and  its  ideal 
-^implement  in  that  of  another,  llie  outward  deed  in 
itKuf  is,  therefore,  of  no  consequence  to  it ;  as  love,  it  is 
BO  outward  action,  but  an  inward,  independent,  and  a 
wlf-sufficient  life,  which,  owing  to  its  very  nature,  ex- 
presses itself  only  in  feelings  and  impulses.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  that  love  is  the  motive  of  actions,  and  that 
it  speaks  and  acts  itself,  but  it  is  not  incrieased  by  this 
outward  action ;  this  outwardness  is,  in  itself,  of  no  value 
to  it,  but  is  the  perfectly  accidental,  indifferent,  uninten- 
tional  expression  of  its  want  to  seek  its  own  happiness  in 
the  happiness  of  the  beloved.  Hence  it  does  not  act  for 
itn  own  sake,  in  order  to  show,  and  to  prove  itself,  but 
pmely  for  the  sake  of  the  beloved  object.  For  the  same 
reason  also,  it  does  not  demand  of  the  beloved  any  out- 
ward action,  any  pcdpable  proof  of  love,  but  is  merely 
ooBoemed  about  the  communion  of  souls,  about  their 
mmcn  in  life  and  action.  Nay,  in  its  full  strength  and 
nndimmed  purity — such  as  we  see  in  Cordelia,  after  her 
hanishment— it  does  not  even  demand  love  in  return,  but 
ztgoices  in  it  only  when  it  is  a  free  gift. 

This  true  form  of  love  is,  indeed,  active  in  Lear,  the  sub- 
atanoe  is  there,  but  it  stands  in  contradiction  with  its  form, 
aad  thereby  with  itself.  In  consequence  of  his  confounding 
filial  piety  with  free  filial  love,  Lear  not  merely  demands 
the  love  of  his  children  as  his  due  right,  but  also  demands 
its  outward  confirmation  in  word  and  deed,  corresponding 
with  the  way  and  manner  in  which  his  own  love  manifests 
itself.  He  values  love  according  to  its  outward  actions, 
and  hence  forms  a  wrong  estimate  of  its  entirely  inward 
nature,  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  estimated.  But  this 
apparent  fault  of  the  understanding,  this  confusion  of 

2  Y  *1 
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ideas,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  result  of  a  defect  of  the 
heart  in  wishing  not  only  to  he  loved,  but  also  to  appear 
to  be  loved,  in  order  that  in  the  measure  of  his  ohildren's 
love,  and  in  the  greatness  of  their  affection  he  may,  as  m 
a  mirror,  behold  and  enjoy  the  greatness  and  worth  of  his 
own  person.  His  love,  consequently,  is  not  pure  and 
tmconditional,  for  it  is  conferred  conditionally  only,  that 
is,  on  condition  of  love  in  return  and  its  outward  testi- 
mony ;  it  is  not  free  and  spontaneous,  for  it  is  not  merely 
a  dii'ect  feeling,  but  is  reflected  in  itself,  places  the  value 
on  itself.  Thus  it  becomes,  either  weakly,  sensitive  to 
every  rude  touch,  and  unable  to  bear  frankness  and  troth, 
or  it  becomes  pretentious,  and  as  virtue  becomes  a  vice 
through  pride  of  virtue,  so  Lear's  love,  owing  to  its  demands 
is,  at  the  same  time,  egotism ;  in  giving  itself  up,  it  at  the 
same  time  withholds  itself;  thirsting  for  and  greedy  of 
love,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  selfish,  and  filled  with  hate. 
This  inner  contradiction,  this  unconscious  and  yet  aotiud 
cause  of  the  discord  in  the  nature  of  Lear's  paternal  love, 
is  the  ethical  foundation  upon  which  the  action  is  raised. 
The  object  and  aim  of  the  dramatic  action  is  to  solve 
this  contradiction,  to  conciliate  the  old  man's  love  with 
itself,  to  purify  and  to  restore  his  disturbed  state  as  a 
father  and  king,  in  an  ideal  form. 

A  firm,  a  sincerely  aflfectionate  family  bond,  embracing 
equally  all  members,  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  with  ' 
such  a  species  of  paternal  love.  A  love  like  this,  which  | 
demands  love  and  external  proofs  of  love,  calls  forth  a  * 
contradiction  in  the  love  on  the  other  side,  w^hile  it  bears 
and  fosters  a  contradiction  within  itself.  In  its  selfish- 
ness it  either  produces  egotism,  and,  in  its  untruth,  calls 
forth  hypocrisy  and  sanctimoniousness,  or  it  drives  the  . 
true  love  on  the  other  side,  back  into  its  inmost  selt  ' 
and  leads  it  to  resist  all  external  proofs,  in  sharp  oppo- 
sition to  the  false  and  unreal  love.  The  contradictioii 
in  Lear's  paternal  love,  therefore,  produces  in  his  children 
also  an  external  separation ;  in  Regan  and  Goneril  we  find 
selfishness  and  falsehood,  in  Cordelia  a  pure,  frank, 
sincere,  but  silent  and  retiring  love,  sharply  and  dia-  / 1 
tinctly  prominent.  Thus  Lear's  paternal  love,  in  place  i  n 
of  calling  forth  the  uniting  bond  of  family  life,  rather  I  l 
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itself  produces  the  discord.  The  relation  between  father 
mod  daughters  is  not  broken  for  the  first  time  on  the 
oooasion  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  had  cdready 
been  internally  destroyed  by  Lear's  own  conduct,  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  love ;  it  is  he  who  has  not  fastened 
the  bond  in  its  right  place,  it  is  tied  merely  by  external 
zelations  and  considerations;  when  these  break  down  it 
unavoidably  falls  to  pieces.  This  not  only  points  to,  but 
•etoally  determines  the  tragic  fate  of  the  hero  and  the 
oomplication  of  the  main  action;  for  all  that  follows  is 
l>nt  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
£unily  bond.  Thereby,  however,  Lear  himself  appears 
the  first  cause  of  the  whole  tragic  complication,  he 
himself  is  to  blame  for  his  fate,  himself  to  blame  for  his 
cshildren's  doings  and  sufferings;  he  falls  owing  to  the 
one-fiidedness,  the  errors  and  contradictions  in  his  own 
loving  heart. 

Bat  as  Shakspeare  is  fond  of  conceiving  and  working 
out  his  theme  from  different  points,  in  order  to  exhaust  it 
as  oompletely  as  possible,  so,  in  the  present  case,  he  is  not 
satisfied  wiui  esddbiting  the  leading  thought  merely  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  king  and  his  family.  He  takes  the 
same  subject  again  from  another  point  of  view.  In  the 
same  way  ks  the  poetical,  passionate  ardour  of  Eomeo 
-which  hurries  all  before  it,  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
oool,  prosaic  affection  of  Count  Paris,  as  the  pure  and 
genuine  marriage  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  is  contrasted 
*with  the  ill-conditioned  union  of  lago  and  Emilia,  so  the 
story  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters  proceeds  hand  in 
iiand  with  the  similar,  and  yet  very  different  story  of 
Oloster  and  his  sons.  The  poet  wishes  to  show  us  that 
the  moral  corruption  is  not  only  a  single  case,  but  that  it  has 
affected  the  noblest  families,  the  representatives  of  all  the 
others,  and  hence,  to  judge  from  its  nature  and  origin,  a 
universal  state  of  corruption ;  that,  moreover,  for  this  very 
leason  the  idea  of  the  drama,  the  tragic  view  of  life  which 
it  is  intended  to  represent,  is  a  generally  applicable  one — 
i.e^  that  unsteadiness  and  disorder  in  family  life,  in 
whichever  form  it  may  appear,  is  invariably  followed  by 
misfortune  and  ruin.  While  in  the  case  of  King  Lear 
thJB  perverse  and  in  itself  unreal  affection  avenges  itself 
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upon  him,  Oloster  has  to  bear  the  punishment  of  an  im- 
reponted  youthful  sin,  of  which  the  old  man  (as  the  fink 
scone  shows^  still  thinks  with  wanton  delight.  Leti'i 
family  life  is  disturbed  from  the  very  beginning  by  In 
own  character  and  conduct,  by  the  inner  nature  of  Ui 
own  love ;  Gloster  has  broken  the  tie  by  an  outward  act 
His  love  is  equally  divided  between  a  bastard  and  t 
legitimate  son,  nay,  his  affections,  as  it  seems  (and  as  ihtb 
first  scene  intimates),  are  chiefly  bestowed  upoia  the 
bastard  ;  but  this  paternal  love  again  contradicts  itsdt 
inasmuch  as  it  will  not  grant  equal  rights  to  both 
children ;  the  legitimate  son  is  to  inherit  rank,  title,  and 
estates,  the  bastard  is  to  come  off  without  anything.  The 
subHtance  and  nature  of  this  love,  consequently,  stands  in 
contradiction  with  the  form  of  its  outward  attestation. 
This  contradiction  calls  forth  the  same  contradiction  in 
the  returned  love.  Edmund,  who  is  to  be  satisfied  with 
mere  sentiments,  with  a  love  which  contradicts  its  actions, 
responds  to  this  imperfect,  unjust,  unreal  affection  with 
the  falsehood  of  a  purely  external,  heartless,  and  unmean- 
ing procoeding.  The  more  he  finds  himself  to  be  his 
father's  favourite  and  the  more  he  feels  himself  his 
brother's  equal  in  body  and  mind,  the  more  deeply  he 
feels  the  wrong  and  the  more  he  rebels  against  the 
glaring  injustice.  Edgar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preferred 
to  all  outward  appearance,  it  is  true,  but,  being  set  aside 
in  his  father's  affections,  shows  him  no  affection  in  return; 
lie  has  not  been  accustomed  to  express  himself  frankly 
to  his  father,  he  is  afraid  of  his  easily  excited  anger;  ho 
has  no  perfect  confidence  in  him,  because  Gloster — o^iniig 
to  his  wavering  character  and  uncertain  judgment— has 
not  understood  how  to  awaken  the  child's  trust.  It, 
therefore,  gives  Edmund's  cunning  but  little  trouble  to 
destroy  the  family  relationship  which  is  already  shaken 
to  its  very  foundations.  For  the  wantonness  with  which 
Gloster  broke  his  marriage  vow,  corresponds  with  the 
credulity  and  boisterous  vehemence  with  which  he  accepts 
EdniuiKl's  slanderous  accusations ;  and  the  want  of  inner 
moral  purity  and  sincerity  of  the  family  life,  corresponds 
with  the  want  of  frankness  and  confidence  on  Edsrar's 
part,   in  consequence  of  which,  and  through   Edmund's 
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prevarications,  he  allows  himself  to  be  led  to  commit 
actions  which  are  suspicious.  In  Gloster's  case,  the 
cpen  offence  on  the  part  of  the  father  is  succeeded  by 
t£e  open  disgrace  of  the  children ;  King  Lear's  con- 
oealed  selfishness  and  untruth  are  followed  by  concealed 
hypocritical  and  treacherous  wickedness.  Lear,  in  his 
domineering  self-will,  demands  external  appearance  in 
place  of  truth;  he  defiantly  chases  true  love  from  his 
aide,  and  hence  falls  into  the  power  of  dissembling  false- 
hood  and  selfishness.  Gloster,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
deceived,  as  it  were,  against  his  own  will ;  his  frivolous 
conception  not  merely  of  marriage,  but  of  moral  relations 
in  general— by  which,  superstitiously,  he  makes  moral 
freedom  dependent  upon  a  physical  necessity,  and  the 
actions  of  men  upon  the  stars  and  celestial  phenomena — 
have  thoroughly  deluded  him;  he  is,  therefore,  treated 
with  blind  rage  and  savage  cruelty,  and  deprived  of  his 
eyesight.  Lear's  strong,  proud  heart,  bids  defiance  to 
external  troubles;  he  struggles  against  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  as  against  the  worse  ingratitude  and  unmerci- 
fdlness  of  his  daughters.  It  is  only  from  within  that  he 
can  be  subdued ;  in  his  violent,  convulsive  eiFort  to  master 
the  great  sorrows  of  his  soul,  the  bonds  of  reason  snap 
asunder  and  madness  spreads  the  veil  of  its  dark  night 
over  him.  The  weaker  character  of  Gloster — light-minded 
in  youth  and  indiscreet  and  undecided  in  old  age — as  in 
misfortune,  he  mistakes  semblance  for  reality,  so  he  is  too 
weak  for  madness,  without  power  to  endure,  and  in  his 
despair  rushes  upon  self-destruction.  Hence  Gloster's 
fete,  also,  is  directly  contained  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  dramatic  complication,  that  is,  in  his  relation  to  his 
two  SODS  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  characteristic  of 
his  own  nature. 

Owing  to  these  facts  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  starting 
point  of  the  action,  the  tragedy  has  been  considered  at 
mult,  inasmuch  as  Lear's  and  Gloster's  delinquencies 
are  not  at  all  in  proportion  with  the  greatness  of  the 
tragic  pathos  to  which  they  in  the  end  succumb ;  and  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to  lessen  this  incon- 
gruii^  by  giving  the  piece  a  happy  ending,  in  restoring 
old  Lear  to  his  cast-off  dignity  as  king.     It  is  certainly 
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truo  that  both  of  the  old  men — aocording  to  hnman  esti- 
juation — au£fer  far  more  than  they  have  siimecL  Bat  tin 
relation  between  the  outward  punishment  and  the  inwul 
sin  is,  in  truth,  absolutely  incommensurable ;  there  is  w 
such  relation,  it  is  only  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  inventiai 
of  man.  This  is  shown  in  our  daily  experience  of  life  snd 
history,  and  to  illustrate  this  truth  is  the  poet's  object  m 
this  and  his  other  tragedies.  Moreover,  a  punishment  whidi 
leads  to  the  purification  and  sublimation  of  the  sinner  n 
never  too  great,  because  by  this  very  efieot  it  ceases  to  lie 
more  punishment.  Lastly,  Lear  and  Gloster  must  be  re- 
presented infinitely  more  as  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
so  that  the  spectator  may  clearly  perceive  the  terrible  btft 
infallible  truth,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  evil  to  spring. iro 
to  an  incalculable  magnitude,  like  rank  "weeds  from  smtU 
seeds,  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  crime  itself  as  the 
cause  of  the  crime  that  is  the  chief  fault  of  evil ;  moreover 
that  this  cause  invariably  proceeds  more  especially  from 
a  want  of  moral  firmness  and  a  wrong  state  of  family 
life.  It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  internal  necessity  that, 
as  the  course  of  the  action  shows,  the  baneful  influence 
thus  caused,  aifects  the  woman's  mind  oven  more  than 
that  of  the  man — for  Edmund,  although  equally  guilty, 
has  at  all  events  some  kind  of  excuse  on  his  side,  owing  to 
a  disliononr  of  his  birth.  For  woman,  in  accordance 
with  her  nature,  finds  the  sole  prop  and  stay  of  her  outer 
and  inner  life  within  the  family  circle ;  if  this  support  is 
withdrawn  from  her,  the  woman,  as  a  rule,  falls  lower 
than  the  man,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  is 
tlirown  more  upon  himself  and  placed  on  a  broader  basis 
of  existence.  Tliat  the  same  rank  soil  should  also  bear 
good,  wholesome  plants,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  only  a  proof 
of  the  moral  freedom  of  humanity,  which,  independent  of 
time  and  space,  is  restricted  neither  by  circumstances, 
descent,  nor  surroimdings ;  on  the  other,  a  manifestation 
of  that  inner  contradiction  in  Lear's  and  Gloster's  })arental 
love,  which  calls  forth  the  same  contradiction  in  the  cha- 
racters and  hearts  of  the  children.  This  explains  how  it 
is,  that  by  the  side  of  the  most  hideous  vices  and  crimes, 
wo  hero  meet  with  the  noblest  virtues,  as  in  Cordelia  and 
Edgar,  in  Kent  and  the  Fool.     They,  as  finite  human 
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bnres,  do  not,  it  is  true,  possess  the  power  to  prevent 
terrible  misfortunes,  to  check  the  course  of  fate ;  Cor- 
b  has  to  abandon  home  and  country ;  Edgar  preserves 
Life  only  by  a  semblance  of  the  deepest  degradation ; 
t's  love  of  truth  has  to  take  refuge  in  dissimulation, 
rder  to  satisfy  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  king; 
my,  at  first  irresolute,  wavering  and  inactive,  does 
eidiibit  his  moral  strength  till  he  is  at  the  extreme 
t  of  misery,  and  the  Fool  has  to  hide  his  compassionate 
t,  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  character,  beneath  the 
9-tattle  of  wit.  For  the  disease  which  lurks  deep  in 
inmost  nature,  has  rather  first  to  break  out  before  it 
be  thoroughly  cured ;  the  moral  order  has  to  break 
a  and  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  so  that 
30  justice  may  manifest  its  requiting,  but  at  the  same 
I  its  saving,  elevating  and  conciliatory  power.     There- 

every  one  of  the  different  characters  is  indispensable 
realising  the  poet*s  intention.  It  is  only  as  such 
mments  that  Edgar  and  Albany  assist  in  restoring 
il  order  and  in  healing  the  disorders  of  the  state; 
b  has  given  his  powerful  help,  but  being  weary  of  life, 

to  withdraw  from  this  last  business ;  the  Fool,  as 
,  and  Cordelia,  as  a  woman,  take  no  part  in  it,  they 
ppear  from  the  scene  of  life,  after  having  fulfilled 
:  mission  of  having  endeavoured  to  save  the  friend 
father,  and  justice  and  morality  as  personified  in  them, 
we  examine  the  course  of  the  action  somewhat  i^are 
)ly,  we  here  again  find  the  dramatic  characters 
Qged  in  different  groups,  which  detach  themselves 
ccordance  with  their  natural  dispositions  and  actual 
unstances.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  Lear  and  his 
ly,  with  Kent  and  the  Fool,  on  the  other,  Gloster,  with 
wo  sons  Edgar  and  Edmund.  This  natural  order  is 
irbed  by  the  will  and  characters  of  the  different 
mages ;  Kegan,  Goneril,  and  Cornwall  tear  them- 
es away  from  Lear  and  Cordelia;  Edmund  rises  in 
ity  against  father  and  brother;  the  realm  of  light 
rates  itself  from  the  region  of  darkness.  The  two  old 
,  although  powerless,  and  henceforth  passive,  continue 
le  the  mainsprings  of  the  machinery,  which  they 
nally  set  in  motion,  owing  their  way  pf  thinking  and 
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acting.  Cordelia  and  her  hueband,  Kent  and  Edgar,  unite 
in  their  assistance ;  while  Edmund,  Goneril,  E^an,  and 
Cornwall  are  allied  against  them.  Midway  between 
both  partieis  stands  Albany,  at  first  undecided  and 
wavering — like  grey  between  white  and  black — but 
finally,  when  startled  out  of  his  inactivity,  he  beoomee 
the  decisive  representative  of  the  invincible  power  of 
justice  and  morality.  The  action  and  counteraction  of 
these  groups  lead,  with  a  certain  degree  of  internal 
necessity,  to  the  further  development  of  the  plot  and 
the  succession  of  its  chief  incidents.  Lear's  fate  is, 
in  reality,  already  determined  by  the  first  scene,  by  the 
division  of  his  kingdom  and  the  banishment  of  Kent  and 
Cordelia.  This  scene  has  met  with  the  severest  oensnre; 
it  has  been  called  entirely  wanting  in  motive,  childish  and 
absurd.  And  certainly  if  Lear,  in  dividing  his  kingdom, 
actually  had  the  intention  of  meting  out  what  was  due  to 
each  daughter,  according  to  the  degree  of  her  assurances 
of  love,  his  conduct  could  scarcely  be  characterised  in 
other  terms.  But  this  was  obviously  not  his  intention,  for, 
as  a  somewhat  closer  examination  will  prove,  Lear  had 
long  since  determined  to  abdicate  and  to  divide  his  king- 
dom between  his  daughters ;  nay,  he  had  even  partially 
carried  out  his  intention.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  the 
first  words  with  which  the  play  opens,  and  which  Shak- 
speare  would  certainly  not  have  placed  in  so  prominent 
a  position,  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  without  some  object. 
Upon  Kent's  remark :  '  I  thought  the  king  had  more 
affected  the  Duke  of  Albany  than  Cornwall,*  Gloster 
replies :  *  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us :  but  now,  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which  of  the  dukes 
he  values  most ;  for  equalities  are  so  weigh'd  that  curiosity 
in  neither  can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety.'  The  divi- 
sion, accordingly,  had  already  been  decided  Tipon,  it  was 
already  settled,  and  accurate  calculations  had  been  made 
as  to  what,  and  how  much  each  daughter  was  to  receive. 
This  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the  king  himself,  almost 
in  the  first  words  he  utters,  for  he  calls  for  a  map,  upon 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  tenitory  settled  upon  each 
daughter  had  been  marked  off,  and  in  consulting  the  map 
says :  *  Know,  that  we  have  divided,  in  three,  our  king* 
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dom.'  The  division  liad,  therefore,  already  been  made, 
and  when  he  adds :  *  We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to 
publish  our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
may  be  prevented  now,*  he  himself  again  expressly  says 
that  in  '  this  hour '  he  merely  intends  publicly  to  make 
known  a  decision  which  he  had  long  since  thought  of  and 
determined  upon.  The  double  reference  to  the  firmness  of 
this  decision  (^tia  our  past  intent,  our  constant  toiU)  intimates 
that  remonstrance  and  considerations  had  been  raised 
against  it  (by  Kent  or  Gloster?),  but  that  these  had 
proved  of  no  avail.  In  face  of  these  facts  and  unequi- 
vocal explanations,  it  certainly  does  sound  like  a  pure 
contradiction  that  Lear — after  having  mentioned  Bur- 
gundy's and  the  King  of  France's  suit  for  Cordelia's  hand 
— should  suddenly,  and  without  any  transition,  address 
his  daughters  in  the  words : 

"  Tell  me,  my  daughters 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule. 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state), 
Which  of  you  shaU  we  say  doth  love  us  most? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  diallenge." 

However  this  demand,  and  especially  the  last  words — 
Mrhich  are  the  cause  of  the  usual  misinterpretation  of  the 
scene — cannot  possibly  have  been  meant  seriously;  for, 
apart  from  the  circumstance  that  they  contradict  the  facts 
adduced,  Lear  himself  does  not  act  in  accordance  with 
them,  but  does  the  very  opposite.  Directly  after  Goneril 
has  spoken,  before  Began  and  Cordelia  have  expressed 
their  sentiments,  and  pointed  out  the  higher  degree  of 
their  love,  Lear,  in  pointing  to  the  map,  gives  Goneril 
her  portion :  *  of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  fo 
this  ....  we  make  thee  lady.'  And  in  the  same  way 
Began  receives  her  settled  portion  without  regard  to  the 
assurance  of  her  love,  which  is  even  more  exaggerated 
than  that  of  her  sister,  and  before  Cordelia  has  uttered 
a  word.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  whole  demand  was  but 
a  freak  of  the  imagination,  which  Lear  did  not  mean  to 
take  into  serious  consideration,  but  which  it  occurred  to 
him  to  make  merely  so  as  to  fill  up  the  time  till  the  return 
of  Gloster,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  fetch  the  Duke 
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of  Bnrgmidy  and  the  King  of  France  about  whose  smk 
Lear  had  just  been  speaking.  The  oonoealed  motive  rf 
this  freak  and  the  carrying  it  into  effect  was  probalib 
Lear*s  wish— by  an  open  and  public  assurance  of  bi 
daughters*  love  and  piety — ^to  convince  himself  that  hit 
abdication  could  be  of  no  danger  to  himself,  and  that  tliB 
doubts  about  its  propriety  were  imfounded.  Perhaps,  ak)^ 
the  demand  was  made  with  the  intention  of  giving  • 
semblance  of  reason  to  his  determination  to  favour  his 
daughter  Cordelia  in  the  division  (which  determinatum 
he  clearly  intimates  in  the  words :  '  Now,  our  joy,  thon^ 
our  last  and  least,  what  can  you  say,  to  draw  a  third  mon 
opulent  than  your  sister  ?')  and  to  lessen  the  reproach  of 
the  unequal  division  of  the  kingdom.  Lear  is,  therefbie, 
all  the  more  astounded  by  the  severe,  abrupt  eamestnesB 
with  which  Cordelia  takes  the  subject  and  positively 
refuses  to  give  the  desired  declaration.  He  asks  her 
repeatedly  in  amazement,  to  speak  again,  'to  mend  her 
speech,'  but  when  she  explains  to  him  who  demands  love, 
what  her  duty  is,  and  that  when  she  marries,  her  husband 
will  carry  half  her  duty  and  love  with  him  (a  not  even 
quite  true  conception,  as  the  love  for  a  father  and  the  love 
for  a  husband  do  not  by  any  means  exclude  each  other) 
he  is  overcome  by  the  vehemence  of  his  temperament  and 
overjxjwcred  by  his  suddenly  aroused  anger  (which,  as 
Goneril  afterwards  observes,  he  was  never  able  to  cnrh 
even  in  liis  better  and  younger  years).  In  his  rage  he 
disinherits  and  banishes  Cordelia,  and  thereby  at  the  same 
time  incurs  the  apparent  reproach  of  having  seriously  had 
the  foolish  intention  of  distributing  his  '  bounties,*  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  his  daughter's  oratorical  clever- 
ness and  fair  speaking. 

But  although,  accordingly,  this  so-called  absurd  conduct 
of  Lear's  appears  in  reality  based  upon  a  good  motive  and 
to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  still  the  reason  why  the  poet 
describes  the  disputed  scene  so  much  in  detail  is  not 
directly  contained  in  it.  The  scene — apart  from  what  it 
directly  represents — possesses  another  and  more  general, 
symbolical  meaning;  it  is  the  symbol,  the  concentrated 
expression  of  Lear's  entire  way  of  thinking  and  acting, 
such  as  was  the  necessary  result  of  his  character,  his  heart. 
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and  the  nature  of  liis  paternal  love  witli  its  internal 
QOintradiction ;  it  is  a  symbolical  act  wliich.  exhibits  Lear's 
wliole  preceding  life  in  a  concise  form.  The  character  of 
tbe  future  is  self-evident  from  the  nature  of  this  past. 
After  Lear  has  disinherited  Cordelia  and  rendered  l^ent 
cmtwardly  powerless  by  sentencing  him  to  banishment, 
after  Edgar  has  fled  to  escape  Gloster's  anger,  the  two  old 
men  fall  victims  to  the  caprice  and  wickedness  of  their 
opponents.  Blow  is  followed  by  blow  till  their  misery 
reaches  its  highest  possible  pitch;  when  family  life,  the 
fonndation  of  all  morality,  is  as  utterly;  destroyed  as  in 
the  present  case,  when,  as  Gloster  complains  and  Edgar 
alBO  says,  not  only  here  but  throughout  the  land  'love 
ooolfi,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide;  in  cities, 
mutinies;  in  countries,  discord;  in  palaces,  treason;  and 
the  bond  cracked  'twixt  son  and  father* — the  power  of 
evil  miust  then  necessarily  celebrate  its  most  complete 
triumph.  It  is  only  after  this  that  the  turning  point  can 
be  expected.  Cordelia  appears  with  a  French  army,  and 
Lear  and  Gloster  find  at  least  outward  peace,  the  former 
under  the  protection  of  his  daughter,  the  latter  under  the 
guidance  of  his  son  Edgar.  Still,  the  foreign  power  from 
wUkout  cannot  check  the  internal  disorders,  nor  can  it 
restore  the  severed  ties  of  family  and  the  state.  It  is 
from  mihin  that  the  new  order  has  to  grow  forth.  Cordelia, 
who  has  thoughtlessly  neglected  expressly  to  state  that 
she  has  not  taken  up  arms  for  France  against  England, 
but  for  her  father  against  his  unnatural  daughters — ^is 
therefore  defeated;  her  undertaking  fails.  And  yet 
Gk)neril  and  Began,  Edmund  and  Cornwall  cannot  remain 
the  victors ;  vice  and  iniquity  cannot  be  allowed  to  have 
the  final  triumph.  Cornwall,  accordingly,  is  murdered  by 
hiff  own  attendant,  and  his  fall  proves  the  first  step 
towards  restoration ;  the  one  brother  falls  by  the  hand  of 
the  other,  one  sister  is  poisoned  by  the  other,  unmasked 
and  condemned,  to  perish  miserably  by  suicide.  Such  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  dissolution  of  all  natural  and 
moral  ties  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  family 
life ;  herein  we  see  the  blind,  self-destructive  power  of  evil. 
The  ffuiding  hand  of  divine  justice  gives  its  assistance, 
and  the  officious  villain  of  a  steward  is  delivered  up  into 
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Edgar's  hands.  This  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the^^  ^^ 
and  Albany  is  thereby  induced  to  take  decisive  i^^^^^ 
against  his  own  wife  and  the  party  he  had  --^^/(^ 
represented.  All  this  follows  with  a  certain  ^'^fS^  \l^\ 
internal  necessity.  I  ■  [[ 

But  this  murder  of  Cordelia — this  veiled  angelic  isf^  \^v 
with  the  tender  beauty  of  her  loving,  maidenly  soiil,  «fii 
yet  so  manly  in  lier  resolution  and  self-reliance,  Mrith  bet 
deep,  peaceful  heart  which  is  so  strong  and  pure  in  feeUngi 
with  her  silent  love  and  self-denial,  with  her  heroic  loyalty 
— does  her  death  not  seem  like  that  of  an  innocent  victim, 
and,  though  not  without  a  motive,  does  it  not,  however, 
appear  unreasonable  and  devoid  of  all  internal  neces&ity? 
It  certainly  does  seem  so;  and  yet  when  more  caiefallj 
examined,  it  is  evident  that  Cordelia  did  not,  from  tl^ 
beginning,  stand  upon  that  height  of  pure  love  and  deTO- 
tion,  of  self-control  and  self-denial,  to  which  she  subse- 
quently rises.  She  too,  like  all  Shakspeare's  characteiB, 
is  not  a  pure,  ideal  form,  but  undergoes  an  inner  develqh 
ment,  a  process  of  purification.  Cordelia  has  inherited 
something  of  her  father's  hasty  temperament,  of  his 
pride  and  self-will.  Shocked  at  the  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
simulation of  her  sisters,  too  proud  even  to  endure  the 
semblance  of  it,  as  if  she  too  wanted  to  win  favour  and 
interest  by  similar  flattering  speeches  and  declarations 
of  love  (by  *such  a  tongue  that  I  am  glad  I  have  not, 
though  not  to  have  it  hath  lost  me  in  your  liking '),  she, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  meets  her  father  with 
undutiful  defiance,  and  answers  his  loving  questions  with 
undeniable  harshness  and  abruptness,  in  place  of  affec- 
tionately humouring  his  weakness.  This  she  was  not 
justified  in  doing,  even  though  she  did  not  understand  his 
behaviour  and  thought  his  conduct  foolish.  She  is  as  well 
aware  of  the  violence,  the  impetuosity  and  domineering 
spirit  of  her  father's  nature,  as  Goneril,  and  yet  she  con- 
tinues— regardless  of  his  repeated  entreaties  to  consider 
what  she  is  saying — to  reply  in  her  obviously  offensive  and 
provoking  manner,  and  finally  to  give  an  explanation 
which  could  not  but  irritate  him  even  more,  a^  it  contained 
a  distinct  reproach  against  himself  and  his  demands. 
What  she  must  have  expected,  must  have  foreseen,  occuis : 
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j^Ai^x  ^>xi*st8  out  into  a  fit  of  rage;  she  does  nothing  to 


vlM*'  to  calm  it,  she  lets  its  full  force  fall  upon  Tier. 
^^,  however,  she  draws  upon  her  own  head  a  share 
mih  ^*  great  misery  which  must  follow  upon  her  being  di?- 
^«^^^  and  which,  with  some  little  thoughtfulness,  she 
?/  ^^^t  have  foreseen ;  nay,  to  a  certain  extent  she  is  chiefly 
#^   ^  blame  for  the  whole  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  ;   it 
^oold  not  possibly  have  happened  had  she  not  been  dis- 
"^niierited  and  banished.    By  her  own  fault,  therefore,  she 
lias  become  entangled  in  the  tragic  fate  which  is  hanging 
over  her  father's  house;    she  herself  called  it  forth  and 
lias,  accordingly,  also  to  &11  with  it.    Her  transgression, 
when  compared  with  the  misdeeds  and  crimes  of  those 
around  her,  does  indeed  appear  next  to  nothing ;  she  has, 
oertainly,  atoned  for  it  by  the  tenderest  love  and  devo- 
tion witii  which  she  hurries  to  the  assistance  of  her  aged 
fisither,  and  by  which   she  saves,  tends   and  cures  him. 
But  it  was  she  who  unfettered  the  power  of  evil,  and,  con- 
aequentlv,  she  too  is  drawn  along  by  it  amid  the  general 
jbBBtmction.    And  yet  her  tragic  fM  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  proportion  with  the  degree  of  her  wrong-doing. 
Bat  who  will  blame  the  poet  for  being  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  nobler  fate  to  suffer  death  to  save  a  &ther,  than 
to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible  horrors  which 
have  fallen  upon  her  home,  and  in  which  she  has  been 
partly  to  blame  ?    Or  for  his  having  referred  the  solution 
of  the  incongruity,  between  the  wrong-doing  and  the  con- 
sequent evil — which,  in  this  world,  so  frequently  remains 
unsolved— to  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  for  having 
considered  a  death  such  as  Cordelia's  not  as  a  misfortune, 
bat  as  the  mere  point  of  transition  to  a  better  existence  ? 

The  characters  next  in  importance  to  Cordelia's  in 
inward  beauty,  in  nobility  of  sentiment,  in  self-sacrificing 
love  and  devotion,  are  those  of  Kent  and  the  Fool.  In  no 
other  case  has  Shakspeare  placed  the  Fool  by  profession — 
this  despised  appendage  of  an  aristocratic  household  of  his 
day — in  so  high  a  position  or  brought  him  ibrward  so 
prominently ;  in  no  other  case  has  he  put  the  comic  element 
in  such  close  and  direct  proximity  with  the  tragic,  as  in 
this  drama. 

Bat,  in  place  of  this  even  momentarily  disturbing 
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the  tragio  effect,  Shakspeare  has  rather  cbhtnved  to  bM 
creaae  and  strengthen  it.     Not  only  is  the  wisdom  of  ikJ 
Fool  a  striking  foil  to  the  folly  of  the  King  which  pnmJ 
so  serious  in  its  consequences ;  not  only  does  it  reflect  tM 
manner  of  thought  and  action  of  the  other  characters,  am 
by  this  very  reflex  throw  a  stronger  light  upon  the  tniA,1 
which  the  poet  considers  of  so  much  importance,  but  ilia] 
humour  of  the  Fool,  at. the  same  time,  mirrors  the  whob] 
depth  of  the  spirit  upon  which,  in  fact,  the  tragic  oonoro-j 
tion  of  life  is  based.     By  means  of  this  humour — ^whi^ 
looks  upon  all  life  with  contempt — the  Fool,  as  it  were^ 
plays  with  the  tragic  pathos.    Suffering  and  enjoyment^ 
happiness  and  unhappiness  are  the  same  to  him ;  he  e^ei 
makes  sport  with  the  heart-rending  fate  which  befalls  him, 
because  he  places  himself  beneath  its  blows.     It  is,  how* 
ever,  by  this  very  means  that  he  appears  to  have  attained 
to  that  which  is  the  object  of  tragic  art,  the  elevation  of 
the  mind  over  suffering  and  misfortune ;  this  is,  so  to  say, 
personifled  in  him.     It  is  this  which  exalts  humour  even 
to  the  sublime,  and  which  places  it  on  a  level  with  the 
dignity  of  the  tragic.      Although  fully  conscious  of  the 
thorough  earnestness  and  great  importance  of  life,  still 
he  can  carry  on  his  jocose  game  with  the  great  and  solemn, 
as  well  as  with  the  trivial  and  light  side  of  life,  because, 
in  fact,  he  is  raised  above  both.     It  is  certainly  surprising 
that  the  poot  ascribes  such  greatness  and  profundity  of 
mind  to  a  man  who,  of  his  own  accord,  has  chosen  the 
degraded  profession  of  a  hired  merry-maker.     But  Shak- 
speare is  fond  of  striking  contrasts,  from   the  very  feet 
of  their  being  pre-eminently  dramatic ;  moreover,  to  one' 
who  looks  upon  life  in  general  as  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance, his  external  position  in  it  is  of  less  importance  still ; 
he  knows  that,  as  a  Fool,  his  way  of  thinking,  and  his 
view  of  life,   is  looked  upon  by  wise  people,   as  pure 
folly,  consequently  he  will  prefer  the  lowest  position  (that 
of  the  privileged  Fool),  because  it  gives  him  the  right  to 
lash  this  very  wisdom  and  to  throw  the  clearest  light 
upon  his  own  views.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  through 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  King  and  his  deep,  sincere  love  for 
him,  that  the  Fool  rises  to  that  highest  point  of  humouTy 
which  he  had  scarcely  occupied  before,  and  whi<>^  'h'-  •*  *  '  ^ 
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ierer  iutv^Stched  ^thont  thia  lever.  Accordingly,  his 
OTC  for  Lear  is  the  epring  which  fructifiea  his  mind  and 
'wit,  and  is  the  stay  aad  strength  of  his  life ;  he  therefore 
departs  from  thia  life  with  a  wittioisiu  on  hie  lips  whioh 
refers  to  it :  '  I'll  go  to  bed  at  nooB,'  these  are  his  last 
ivords.  Hifi  heartfelt  sorrow  for  Cordelia  and  his  beloved 
King,  has  broken  hia  heart ;  he  dice,  when  his  master  has 
"become  insane  ;  his  occupation  is  at  an  end  when  he  can 
no  longer  be  of  assistanoe  or  apeak  the  truth  to  him  who 
was  the  sun  of  his  life.  Tlus  snn,  it  ia  true,  is  still 
standing  ia  the  heavens,  it  ia  not  j^t  evening,  bat  its  light 
is  obscured  and  so  the  mirror  which  he  had  to  hold  up  to 
it,  can  no  longer  reflect  any  image.  Thus,  not  only  does 
the  character,  but  the  very  late  m  the  Fool  appears  most 
closely  interwoven  with  the  fundamental  theme  of  the 
whole  drama— the  tragic  power  and  aignificance  of  love. 

It  may,  however,  be  aeked  why  the  Fool  and  his 
humour  are,  in  this  tragedy,  placed  so  decidedly  and  pro- 
minently in  the  foreground.  On  the  one  hand,  because 
the  weight  of  the  traglo  pathos,  which,  in  the  present  case, 
lies  with  peculiarly  croahing  force  upon  the  minda  of  the 
Bpeotatora,  threatening  utterly  to  crush  them,  is  in  need  of 
a  softening  counterpoise ;  on  the  other  hand,  because  such 
a  teirible  diBtorbanoe  of  all  moral  relations,  such  a  deep 
dtgradation  of  human  nature,  as  is  manifested  in  the 
unnatural  and  inhuman  conduct  of  Began,  Ooneril  and 
Sldmund,  generally  calls  forth  humour  and  a  humeroua 
■now  of  life  in  a  deep,  contemplative  and  meditative  nature 
like  that  of  the  Fool.  Lastly,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  poet  hae  also  contrived  to  use  the  Fool's 
humour  as  a  motive  for  the  tragic  evolution  of  the  plot. 
For  it  is  evident  that  Lear's  insanity  is  partly  occasioned 
by  the  strange,  fantastic  ideas,  with  which  the  Fool  con- 
Rtantly  keeps  lashing  the  King's  folly;  with  these  Edgar's 
aammed  metdnras  oo-operat«B  oven  more  effectually. 

The  King's  insanity,  as  Solgar  very  rightly  reminds  us,  is 
not  merely  justified  by  paychologioal  reasons ;  it  would  be 
ol^ectionable  did  it  not  also  possess  its  poetical  justification 
^n  the  organism  of  the  work  of  art,  as  such.  For,  in  the 
maent  oaee,  it  is  not,  as  in  '  Hamlet '  and  '  Macbeth,'  a 
isbordinate.  even  though  important  person,  who  loses  his 
2  e 
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reason  and  is  thaa  rendered  utterly  incapable,  K'ere  it  "sib 
hero  of  the  drains,  the  centre,  the  chief  bearer  of  the  tragu 
pathos,  whose  mind  becomes  deranged.     This  apparent  ooP' 
tradiction  can  be  solved  only  if  we  conceive  family  life,  ia 
the  fnll  depth  of  its  ethical  significance,  as  the  basis  upoi 
which  the  drama  is  founded.     Taken  in  this  sense  the  firm' 
nesB  of  the  family  bond  is  the  principal,  the  iciost  importast 
and  most  inviolable  condition  of  all  mental  and  moi^ 
colture.     If  this  bond  is  irreparably  torn  asunder,  and  thi 
foundation  of  human  existence  thereby  destroyed,  then  tiu 
deetrnction  must  be  exhibited  both  internally  and  e^ 
temally.     It  is  distinctly  exhibited  here,  externally  by  tlv 
breaking  up  of  all  hiuoan  relations,  by  the  fruitless  strug^ 
of  good  against  evil ;  internally  and  subjeotively  it  attaia 
its  climax  in  the  mental  disturbance  of  the  King,  whoet 
person  forms  the  subjective  centre  of  the   whole. 
madness  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  natural  relation 
sisting  between  the  inner  world  of  the  mind,  and  tlw 
outer,  visible  world,  so  that  the  two  domains  flow  i 
each    other;    the  mere    idea    (imagination)    becomes 
objective    phenomenon,   the    latter  turns    into    a    m 
idea,    consequently    into    the   most     thorough,    most 
cisive   contradiction,   that  is,   into    the  deepest   intend 
ilerangement.     The  contradiction,  in  Lear's    nature,   i» 
(n>mhination  of  love  and  selfishness,  of  tender  devotion  tit 
domineering  self-will,  of  self-sacrifice  and  pretension,  h*n 
already  been  discussed,     'i'his  contradiction,  so  to  say,  lia 
dormant  in  unconscious  directness,  till  it  is  awakeuedlij 
the  behaviour  of  his  daughters ;  Lear,  aroused  out  of  tu 
delusion    by    their    conduct,    suddenly    finds    bis   wtial> 
world  in  a  destructive  state  of  discord,  tho  substance  of 
his  consciousness,  confused  and  destroyed.     For  his  heO^ 
with  its  strong,  selfishly-loving  feelings,  was  his  woiU; 
this    is  evident,  not  only   in  his   conduct    towards  Kl 
daughters,  but  also  in  his  sincere  affection  for  hia  oonsti 
companion,  the  fool,  who  is  as  much  hie  friend   as 
servant.      It  was,  however,  more  particularly  his  love 
his  daughters,  that  formed  the  tie  by  which  his  soul  i 
attached  to  the  outer  world,  and  whidi — iu  his  old  ag^ 
all  events — was  tho  only  link  to  the  outer  world.     M 
this  love  had  become  most  deeply  interwoven  witltk 
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>f  dominion ;  he  gave  up  his  kingdom  only  in  order 
[itinue  to  rule  through  them.  When  this  tie  snaps, 
bhrone  collapses,  he  loses  himself  in  the  world  around 

what  had  seemed  to  him  absolute  truth,  is  now  a 
ion ;  what  he  had  considered  real,  objective  existence, 

had  been  his  world,  proves  itself  an  illusion ;  he 
the  consciousness  of  the  certainty  of  Self,  as  well  as 
of  the  certainty  of  aotual  reality,  and  error  and 
^  imagination  and  knowledge,  ideal  and  real,  flow  one 
the  other,  in  short,  his  mind  becomes  deranged.  And 
luch  as  this  contradiction  in  Lear  has  its  seat  in  the 
Bt  centre  of  his  heart,  in  the  nature  of  his  love,  and 
b  called  forth  (as  in  Gloster's  case  by  an  external  act), 
one  is  seized  by  madness,  and  old  Gloster  remains 
ected  by  it.  It  is  only  in  Lear's  carse  that  mind  and 
,  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  world  of  his  thoughts 
feelings,  as  well  as  over  external  existence,  have 
ae  completely  fused  into  one;  it  is  only  Lear,  in 
y  inch  a  king,*  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  be 
ute  master.  Although,  in  boundless  love,  he  gives  up 
thing,  yet  he  wants  to  measure  love  according  to  his 
estimate  of  it ;  he  wants  to  be  master  of  it  also,  and  it 
e  that  shall  establish  his  dominion.  Even  after  this 
lary  empire  is  overthrown,  he  still  wants  to  command ; 
niggles  with  the  elements,  he  intends,  at  all  events, 
main  master  of  his  sufferings  and  of  his  fate ;  he  is 
determined  to  be  considered  master.  It  is  in  this 
gle  that  he  exhausts  his  strength ;  external  cir- 
tances,  the  fearful  storm  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
eeting  with  Edgar,  the  cutting  speeches  of  the  Fool, 
lese  things  are  added  and  exercise  their  physical  and 
lical  influences  upon  his  already  enfeebled  nature, 
y,  a  mind  like  his  could  scarcely  be  saved,  otherwise 
by  madness ;  thus  only  could  the  conciliatory  element 
8  tragic  pathos  be  manifested.  It  is  only  after  his 
it,  pretentious,  domineering  nature,  his  self-will,  pride 
gotism  ill  love  were,  so  to  say,  extinguished  in  the  night 
kdness,  and  broken  within  himself,  that  he  could  be 
jht  to  humility — the  mother  of  all  love — and  that  love 

could  become  glorified  in  him.  Accordingly,  the 
Lological  motives  in  the  character  of  Lear  are  so 
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intimately  oonnected  with  the  artistic  reasons  upon  wludi 
the  organism  of  the  drama  is  founded,  that  the  Eiii^ 
madness  appears  equally  justified  from  both  points  d 
view. 

It  is  with  ^p*eat  skill,  lastly,  that  Shakspeare  has  hm 
also  contrived  to  place  the  special  in  the   most  livelf 
interaction  with  what  is  general;  here  also  he  has  con- 
trived to  bring  the  private  and  family    affiiirs  of  hii 
dramatic  personages  in  connection  with  general,  politieil 
and  social  conditions.    As  in  'Bomeo  and   Juliet,'  tlio 
state  of  the  popular  mind  and  the  character  of  the  thne  if 
represented  by  the  interference  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Piince  in  the  course  of  events,  and  in  *  Othello '  by  the 
participation  of  the  army  and  of  the  Senate  of  Venice  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  hero,  so,  in  the  present  case,  the  same 
is  attained,  partly  by  express  references  to  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  country,  partly  by  exhibiting  the 
dissensions  in  the  kingdom  wmch  were   occasioned  bj 
Lear's  and  Oloster's  misfortunes,  and  whicb,  at  one  time 
take  the  EingSs  part,  and  then  that  of  his  adversaries. 
Lear  is  depicted,  not  only  as  the  head  of  a  family,  but  also 
as  the  head  of  the  state,  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation.     The 
more  strongly  and  directly,  therefore,  his  family  relations 
influence  the  condition  of  the  whole  cotmtry,  the  stronger 
and  more  clearly  is  the  universal  signifieance  of  his  family 
bond  set  forth.     The  tragedy  shows  how,  directly,  the 
state  of  whole  countries,  and  the  fate  of  whole  nations  is 
dependent  upon  the  morality  or  immorality  of  family  life; 
the   drama   is   thus  made  the  mirror  of   history,    'the 
pressure'  of  the  *body  of  the  time,'  not  merely  in  its  ideal 
substance,  but  externally  as  well,  by  the  course  of  the 
events  represented.     It  is,  at  the  same  time,  obvious  why 
the  poet  has  expressly  placed  the  scene  of  but  this  one  of 
his  five  great  tragedies,  in  a  dark,  wild  age,  which  is  as 
yet  only  struggling  for  order  and  law,  and  whose  distin- 
guishing character  is  not  indeed  manifested  in  outward 
forms,   habits  and   customs,  etc. — here,   as  in   all  cases, 
they  bear  the  impress  of  the  sixteenth  century — but  oer- 
tainl}'  manifested  in  the  mind  and  nature  of  his  dramatic 
personages  and  more  especially  in  their  moral  conduct 
puch  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  dissension  which  cormpts 
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the  principal  and  noblest  families  of  the  land,  such  an  un- 
natural revolt  against  the  first,  natural  demands  of  the 
moral  law,  can  appear  consistent  only  with  an  age  when 
man  is  still  in  a  condition  where  the  full  power  of  rude, 
unbridled  desires  predominates,  and  where  a  titanic  strife 
still  stands  in  opposition  to  order  and  law.  But  the  poet 
in  a  beautiful  manner,  at  the  same  time  intimates  that 
this  wild,  disturbed  and  ruined  world  longs  for  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  —  for  instance  in  Gloster's  words 
(iv.  6) : 

"  O,  you  mighty  gods ! 
This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and,  in  your  sights, 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off,"  etc.; 

and  still  more  so  in  Albany's  exclamation  (iv.  2)  : 

"  If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
'Twill  come : 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep." 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  characters,  it  would 
lead  me  too  far  were  I  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  each  of 
the  separate  personages.  There  is,  upon  the  whole,  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  them,  and,  I  think,  that  for 
my  object  here,  I  have  sufficiently  shown  (although  only 
by  way  of  hints)  how  the  action,  with  a  certain  internal 
necessity,  grows  forth  not  only  out  of  the  ideal  foundation 
of  the  whole,  but  also  out  of  the  nature  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  characters,  and  again,  how  every  character 
lives,  acts  and  receives  its  destiny  in  accordance  with  the 

Cition  it  occupies  in  regard  to  the  moral  power  of  the 
lily  bond,  as  the,  so  to  say,  over-ruling  power  of  fate. 
Also  as  regards  the  diction,  I  need  perhaps  scarcely  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  of  how  closely  it  is  connected  with 
the  character  of  the  different  speakers,  —  not  merely  in 
single  words  and  expressions,  but  that  it  also  harmonises 
with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  being  itself,  as  it  were,  a 
whole.  This  harmony  results  principally  from  the  fact 
that  the  peculiar  colouring  and  the  characteristic  rhythm 
of  the  diction  appear  in  general  determined  by  the  cha- 
iracter  and  the  tragic  pathos  of  King  Lear.    Accordingly 
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there  rxins  througli  the  whole  piece  a  peculiar  tone,  which 
sounds  to  me  like  the  melancholy  cry  of  a  heart-rending 
sorrow,  of  a  vain,  fierce  striving  and  struggling;  — 
I  mean  that  while  the  language  of  most  of  the  other 
tragedies  (*  Eomeo  and  Juliet,*  *  Othello,'  '  Macbeth,') 
bears  the  impression-^though  variously  modifi^ — of  a 
stormy,  passionate  agitation,  which  involuntarily  carries 
one  away  with  it  without  producing  any  lasting  effect,  in 
the  present  case  it  appears  pathetic  par  excellence^  that  is, 
it  possesses  a  heart-rending,  affecting,  and  overwrhelming 
power,  which  stirs  the  strings  of  our  souls  into  a  less 
violent,  but  long-enduring  state  of  vibration. 

-4s  regards  the  composition,  and,  in  the  first  place,  the 
external  arrangement  of  the  parts,  it  appears  in  the  first 
acts,  as  consistent  as  it  is  clear  and  intelligible,  in  spite  of 
the  great  wealth  of  material  which  is  exhibited  from  the 
very  beginning.  Directly,  from  the  first  two  scenes,  we 
foresee  the  course  of  the  action  up  to  the  middle  of  its 
path.  Regan  and  Goneril  on  their  part,  and  Edmund  on 
his,  announce  their  intentions,  and  these  intentions,  imder 
the  given  circumstances,  cannot  miss  their  mark.  With 
Cordelia's  return,  however,  there  arises  a  certain  degree  of 
indistinctness  and  uncertainty ;  in  addition  to  the  already 
existing  threads  of  the  plot,  we  have  the  intrigues  of 
Goneril  and  Regan  against  each  other,  their  plots  against 
Albany,  and  Edmund's  relation  to  both  the  former  and 
the  latter.  Thus  the  various  threads,  to  be  carried  on, 
have  become  too  many  for  there  not  to  be  some  compli- 
cation among  one  another,  or  some  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  Moreover  strict  criticism  must  maintain 
it  to  be  a  fault  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
complication,  a  kind  of  stand-still  arises  in  the  action, 
where  the  spectator  is  in  momentary  doubt  as  to  its 
further  progress  and  final  issue.  It  is  only  when  Cor- 
delia is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  with  Lear,  that  the 
course  of  the  action  again  proceeds  with  that  firm,  sure, 
irresistible  progress  of  inevitable  fate,  which  tragedy 
delights  in  and  demands.  From  this  point  we  have 
throughout  every  scene  a  glimmering  of  the  end,  that  is, 
of  Cordelia's  and  Lear's  death,  of  Edmund's  fall  and  Regan's 
and  Goneril's  destruction.      The    external  composition— 
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kooordingly — does  not,  it  is  true,  possess  that  sharpness, 
^c^g^arity  and  transparency  of  arrangement  which  dis- 
Sngnishes  the  play  of  'Othello,'  but  nevertheless  we 
Muanot  but  admire  Shakspeare's  skill  in  spinning  out  the 
bciaiiifold  threads  of  an  extremely  rich  and  exceedingly 
K>mplicate  action. 

To  make  up  for  this,  the  internal  compoaitionf  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  leading  thought,  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion upon  which  the  inner  organic  unity  of  the  drama  is 
based,  is  all  the  more  clear  and  perfect.  The  tragedy 
ahowB  us— as  already  intimated— the  pecuHar  form  which 
liuman  life  assumes  when  conceived  within  the  tragic  con- 
ception of  life,  from  the  stand -point  of  the  family  relation 
and  its  high  ethical  and  general  significance.  The  poet 
wishes  to  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  how  the  domestic 
circle  — this  chief  and  firmest  bond  of  human  society, 
moraUty  and  happiness— snaps  asunder  and  becomes  a 
succession  of  misfortunes  and  miseries,  if  its  foundation, 
purity  of  heart  and  free  unconditional  love,  is  eaten  away 
and  rmdermined  in  the  heads  of  the  family  themselves  by 
a  tragic  contradiction  in  its  inner  nature  (as  in  Lear), 
or  l?y  frivolity  and  weakness  of  character  (as  in  Gloster). 
This  thought  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  fate  of  Lear  and 
Gloster  and  their  families,  but  is  also  more  than  usually 
prominent  in  all  of  the  secondary  parts.  For  the  tie 
between  parents  and  children  is  based  upon  marriage 
and  the  relation  of  betrothed  persons,  and  this  again 
is  the  basis  of  the  marriage  and  betrothed  state  of 
the  children.  This  is  why  significant  rays  of  light  are 
also  thrown  from  the  centre  upon  these  two  civilising 
influences  of  human  life;  this  is  why  the  relation  in 
-which  Regan  and  Goneril  stand  to  their  husbands,  as 
-well  as  the  true,  pure  affection  of  the  Eing  of  France 
for  Cordelia — in  contrast  to  Burgundy's  false  courtship — 
are  no  superfluous  additions  to  the  action.  Goneril's  and 
Eegan's  marriages  are  merely  the  reflex  of  their  behaviour 
to  their  father.  Such  daughters  are  incapable  of  being 
-wives  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  or  of  founding  a 
&mily  ;  as  they  have  ill-treated  their  father,  so  they  will 
deceive  their  husbands,  and  by  adultery  vdll  destroy  the 
beginning  of  family  life  in  its  very  bud.     Regan   has 
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found  a  husband  of  the  same  mind  as  herself — Cornwall 
voluntarily  enters  into  her  plans  and  actions  and  thus 
shows  ns  how  the  internal  corruption  of  the  par^it-feunilj 
spreads  and  passes  over  from  the  daughter  to  the  son-in- 
law  ;  his  marriage  with  Began  is  the  union  of  two  equally 
violent,  corrupt  natures,  and,  consequently  is  torn  asunder 
in  a  violent  manner.  Albany,  on  the  oflier  hand — ^who, 
it  is  true,  disapproves  of  his  wife's  conduct,  but  does  not 
at  first  venture  to  check  it — is  an  example  of  that  in- 
decision and  incompleteness  of  the  moral  character,  into 
which  persons  of  genuine  goodness  of  heart  (but  wanting 
in  unusual  energy)  fall,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  all  natural 
relations.  His  marriage  with  Gk)neril  is  a  union  of  two  en- 
tirely different  natures,  and  therefore  will  likewise  not  be 
enduring.  Edmund  also,  by  his  faithless  conduct  towards 
Began  and  Goneril  (with  both  of  whom  he  feigns  to  be  in 
love)  proves  how  incapable  he  is  of  forming  a  true  marriage 
and  of  thus  forming  a  family.  Kent's  friendship,  likewise, 
is  not  entirely  wi-Uiout  reference  to  the  leading  motives 
of  the  composition;  for  true  friendship  is  also  a  part  of 
family  life,  inasmuch  as  it  is  its  support  and  andior  in 
times  of  adversity.  It  would  be  too  heavy  a  burden  for 
the  head  of  a  family  to  bear  his  own  weight  and  that  of 
wife  and  child,  without  such  assistance.  This  is  why 
the  poet  places  Kent's  genuine,  self-sacrificing  love  for 
Lear  in  such  strong  contrast  to  Gloster's  tardy,  hesitating 
affection. 

In  conclusion  I  will  now  only  draw  attention  to  the 
deeply  significant  and  beautiful  way,  in  which  the  end, 
which  is  as  affecting  as  it  is  exalting,  serves  to  express  the 
fundamental  thought  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  Shakspeare's 
own  idea  of  tragedy.  Gloster  repents  and  atones  for  his 
faults ;  after  his  vain  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  in  order, 
like  a  coward  to  relieve  himself  of  the  burden  of  life,  he 
submits  and  suffers,  because,  in  fact,  man  has  to  submit, 
that  is,  has  to  allow  himself  to  be  chastened  and  purified. 
The  salvation  of  his  soul  is  that  his  heart  breaks  in  the 
arms  of  his  long-lost  son,  who  repays  the  father's  injustice 
with  filial  love ;  this  last  earthly  joy  shakes  the  dross  from 
his  soul,  and  it  now  ttims  heavenwards  in  clearness  and 
purity.     The  weary  Kent  goes  to  his  rest;  he,  with  his 
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*ling,  vigoroiiB  but  rugged  virtue,  has  loved,  strng^ed, 
L  suffered  enough ;  his  softened  heart  now  longs  for 
b  and  peace.  Edmund,  in  his  last  moments,  confesses 
evil  doings  and  seeks  to  make  all  the  amends  in  his 
vet,  '  yet  Edmund  was  beloved  ! '  helovedy  in  spite  of 
gitimacy,  disgrace,  and  selfishness ;  these  comforting 
rds  move  Me  very  soul  and  cast  upon  him  a  semblance 
the  divine  power  of  love;  we  may  assume  that  he 
368  his  ez?stence  with  a  sigh  of  repentance.  It  is  only 
I  unnatural  daughters — who  have  no  excuse  in  dis- 
lour  of  birth,  nor  have  suffered  injustice  to  their  rights, 

0  were  not  urged  on  by  their  own  nature,  but  by  their 
n  pleasure  in  vice  and  destruction — who  perish  one 
the  hand  of  the  other,  without  remorse  and  without 
usolation,  a  very  contrast  to  Cordelia's  noble,  blissful 
kth  for  the  sake  of  her  father.  Lear's  deranged  mind, 
\  contradiction  in  his  love,  terminates  in  a  mortal  sigh 

Cordelia's  loss ;  this  anguish  proves  the  sincerity,  and 
'OS  worthy  expression  to  the  fulness  and  the  intensity 
the  love  which  animates  his  heart.  Inasmuch  as  the 
ble  sparks  of  his  life  are  extinguished  by  it,  his  love  is 
%red  of  the  dross  of  its  earthly  existence,  and  ascends 
heaven  purified  and  glorified.  Lear,  in  his  extreme 
tniliation  and  need  (where  he  can  no  longer  give,  and 

1  only  receive),  has  recognised  the  true  nature  of  love,  or 
her  he  has  learned  and  lived  to  see  that  love  does  not 
Lsist  of  words  and  actions,  of  gifts  and  counter-gifts,  but 
feeling  and  sentiment,  the  sacrifice  of  one  s  inmost  self. 
9  sufferings  have  cleared  his  heart  of  all  self-will,  all  love 
dominion,  he  has  become  so  completely  one  with  the 
eot  of  his  love  that  he  dies  with  it,  as,  latterly,  he  had 
ed  only  in  it.  Gloster's  death  in  Edgar's  arms,  Lear's 
lathing  his  last  with  the  corpse  of  Cordelia  in  his  arms, 
the  necessary  conclusion  to  the  tragic  development, 
r  the  internal  contradiction,  out  of  which  it  arose,  is 
ireby  solved ;  love  has  subdued  it,  and  in  its  triumph 
nr  the  hostile  powers,  by  surviving  want  and  death,  it 
»ve8  its  sanctifying  and  blessed  omnipotence.  With 
B  victory  the  tragic  pathos  loses  its  depressing  influ- 
)e,  and  changes  into  the  elevating  feeling  of  a  gentle 
^th  and  blissful  peace. 


f  aeose— be  called  tbo  tngfld; 
_  [  of  tiagic  art  and  tragic  effect 
MS  it  carry  the  nLarreUons  Mending  li 
md  emotional  feeling  with  the  deeplj 
1  the  terrible,  n-hlch  affect  tb«  aod 
I  both  Kides.     Gerrinus  justly  uki 
k  tiitt  fOUtry  of  «11  times  and  all    natiaQ»' 
___  »,^  ^j  moreaObrting  for  thestagi 

I  the  scene  of  reoognitioD  betwea 
Icening  Lewf.  But  as  little  conld 
UKf  poem  fl^Bil  it  in  the  exciting  and  overwhehain; 
■mrar  <rf  tltaaa  ■om>mi,"  where  the  aged  king — throst  out 
mto  tta  fisarftil  statiBB  of  night— oom bats  with  the  raging 
flknonte,  with  Ae  tsxible  anguish  of  his  soal  and  villi 
Ilia  Kjppnmij^xig  nudans,  till  in  the  end  fae  snocombs  to 
Iiis  EBore  puwaful  wktagonists.  It  is,  howerei',  jqbI 
bere,  tba,t  there  la  eai  easily  leoognistible  and  hence 
cAeo  onsmedd^ot  in  this  great  work  of  art.  Shik- 
Bpean,  in  aUowing  himself  to  be  misled  hy  the  nredileo- 
tion  of  his  age^na  nation  for  ecenes  of  blood  and  horror, 
has  carried  the  tragic  effect  to  the  height  of  what  is 
repnlaive  and  revolting.  To  have  the  scene  where  Cornwall 
pots  ont  Gloeter'a  eyes,  represented  directly  on  the  stoge, 
can  ont  J  aronae  a  feeling  of  disgust  which  has  nothing  b 
common  with  the  idea  of  beauty,  nor  with  that  of  gran- 
deur, power  OF  sublimity,  and  which  consequently  can 
only  impair  the  effect  of  the  tragedy.  Whether  or  not 
the  nerves  of  Shakspeare's  public  may  have  been  of  » 
stronger  fibre  than  those  of  the  present  generation — it  is 
not  the  bosiness  of  art  to  conEider  strong  or  weak  nerves, 
but  to  aim  only  at  the  strengthening,  the  refreshing  and 
elevating  of  the  mind  and  feeungs,  and  such  scenes  do  not 
effect  this  even  in  the  case  of  the  strongest  nerves.  A 
Bteond  defect  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  main 
levers  of  the  action  and  its  tragic  course  are  contained  in 
the  first  two  scenes,  in  Lear's  condnct,  Cordelia's  dis- 
inheritance and  Edgar'q  flight.  And  yet  the  decisive 
motives  for  both  Lwur's  and  Edgar's  proceedings  are  en- 
veloped in  a  certain  d^ree  of  misty  obscurity  ;  they  can, 
indeed,  as  already  said,  be  surmised  with  the  aid  of  n- 
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fleotion,  from  interspersed  hints  and  indications,  but  they 
are  not  brought  diistinctly  forward.  The  actor's  skill, 
hcrwever,  can  remedy  the  defect  by  appropriate  gestures, 

S^  special  accentuation  of  those  words,  etc.,  containing 
e  hints,  and  if  we  are  to  do  Shakspeare  justice  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  wrote  only  for  the 
0tage,  and  might  with  safety  calculate  upon  the  in- 
telligent play  of  his  fellow  actors,  who  would  meet  him 
in  his  intentions,  and  whom  he  no  doubt  rehearsed  in 
their  respective  parts.  When  well  acted  *The  Tragedy 
of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters,  of  Gloster  and  his  Sons,' 
^ihis  is  the  original  title)  will,  at  the  present  ddy  produce  ' 
the  same  mighty  effect,  which  we  know  it  did  on  its 
first  appearance. 


^l  •   \ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Macbeth. 

In  *  Borneo  and  Juliet/  in  *  Othello,'  and  •  King  Lear,'  the 
drama  keeps  exclusively  within  the  region,  of  feelings  and 
sentiments,  of  emotions  and  pctssions.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  it  represents  life  and  history  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  simplest  and  most  nati^^,  so  to  speak,  the 
patriarchal  state  of  society,  the  first  stage  of  human  life, 
where  the  destiny  of  man  appears  directly  dependent  upon 
internal  and  external  circumstances,  and  where  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  earliest,  primary,  and  original  relations 
of  human  society — courtship,  marriage,  and  the  family 
circle — are  expressed.  It  is  not  the  will  with  its  pre- 
meditations,  not  the  thought  with  its  free  and  consciouB 
activity,  but  the  direct  sentiment,  the  want  of  free  feeling 
— amounting  to  passion — which,  in  these  dramas,  directly 
becomes  the  tragic  action,  and  consequently  the  tragic 
destiny.  Intention,  deliberation,  reflection  appear  only 
as  subordinate  motives  of  the  tragic  development,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  so  much  belong  to  the  characters  of  the 
principal  persons  in  whom  are  manifested  the  power  and 
significance  of  the  tragic  pathos,  but  rather  to  the  actions 
of  the  secondary  personages  who  stand  by  the  side,  or  are 
opposed  to  them  as  adversaries. 

A  different  point  of  view  is  taken  by  the  poet  in  the 
case  of  *  Macbeth.'  Here  it  is  the  mil  with  its  aims  and 
objects,  the  manly  deed  with  the  often  deeply  hidden 
springs  of  its  origin,  and  the  deliberate  purposeness  of  its 
accomplishment,  that  form  the  chief  motives  of  the  tragic 
development.  The  poem  therefore  quits  the  region  of 
those  natural,  simple,  and  fundamental  relations  of  human 
society,  and  enters  into  the  more  complicate  relation  be- 
longing to  a  different  stage  of  human  civilization,  that  of 
the  state,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  justice  and  morality 
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of  external  works,  and  which,  therefore,  is  no  longer 
governed  by  the  gushing  immediateness  of  feeling  and 
passion,  but  by  the  manly  will,  in  its  manifestation  as  the 
deliberate  deed.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  poet 
here  takes  his  position,  in  oi^er  therefrom  to  arrange  his 
tragico-poetical  picture ;  it  represents  the  lofty  greatness  of 
a  manly,  heroic  energy  of  will  and  action,  the  tragic  fall  and 
ruin  of  which  that  forms  its  substance.  The  peculiar  modifi- 
cation thus  given  to  the  general  tragic  view  of  things  is 
then  (as  in  the  first  three  tragedies)  still  more  definitely 
.limited  and  shaded  off  by  the  peculiar  relations  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  principal  personages,  as  well  as  by 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  time  and  nation  in  which 
the  scene  of  the  story  represented  is  laid. 

The  tragedy  opens  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  three  witches,  who  flit  across  the  scene  and 
vwiish  after  giving  an  obscure  intimation  of  their  designs 
upon  Macbeth.  This  opening,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
witchery  here  introduced,  has  been  censured  by  some  as 
being  a  remnant  of  a  degrading  superstition,  by  others 
as  being  unpoetical  and  inconsistent  with  the  natui-e 
of  tragedy.  The  first  objection  is  one  of  those  prosaic 
views  of  the  eighteenth  century  which,  in  rejecting  the 
happily  overcome  superstition,  at  the  same  time  threw 
overboard  its  poetical  significance;  the  other  is  simply 
unreasonable,  and  is  based  partly  upon  an  erroneous  view 
as  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  partly  upon  a  superficial  con- 
ception of  the  censured  drama.  If  lofty  energy  of  will 
and  action  be  the  field  upon  which  the  power  of  the  tragic 
pathos  is  here  manifested,  then  just  this  very  opening  and 
the  introduction  of  the  witches  serves,  at  the  beginning, 
to  throw  the  clearest  light  on  the  tragic  foundation  upon 
'which  the  drama  is  to  be  constructed.  The  will  of  man  is 
not  absolutely  free  8eZ/-determination,  with  the  full  and 
clear  consciousness  of  its  motives ;  it  is  rather  only  cort- 
diiionaUy  or  relatively  free,  determined  not  merely  by  the 
definite,  demonstrable  infiueiices  of  individual  things  (of 
which  it  becomes  conscious),  of  special  relations  and  cir- 
comstances,  but  also  by  those  dark,  involuntary  and 
unconscious  influences,  which  are  the  result  of  the  general 
position  of  affairs,  the  general  character  of  the  world  of 
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man  and  surrounding  nature,  which  forms,  so  to  say,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  has  its  life  and  'which  affects  ib 
decisions.  This  atmosphere  acts  like  air  and  moisture  upoD 
the  seed  of  the  determination ;  it  can  hasten  and  mature  it^ 
so  that  it  may  shoot  forth  quickly  as  a  germ ;  it  can,  how- 
ever, also  check  and  destroy  it,  so  that  it  may  new 
become  a  germ  or  merely  obtain  a  stunted  existence.  If 
the  general  conditions  and  relations  ai-e  favourably  met 
by  the  instinct,  the  inclination,  by  the  first  embryonic 
and  as  yet  indefinite  thought  in  tiie  breast  of  man,  then 
the  inner  impulse  does  not  indeed  necessarily  beoonMi 
a  determination,  but  it  requires  an  incalculably  greater 
strength  of  will  and  self-control  to  overcome  the  indiiii' 
tion,  and  to  lead  the  thought  into  another  direction.  Nay, 
it  is  frequently  the  external  circumstances  and  relations 
which  first  awaken  and  develop  the  dormant  inclination, 
without  which  man  wotdd  perhaps  never  have  become 
clearly  conscious  of  it. 

This  knowledge,  or  if  it  be  preferred,  this  feeling  of  the 
connection  between  the  human  will  and  the  outer  world 
became  Shakspeare's,  if  not  conscious,  yet  unconscious  and 
instinctive  motive  for  retaining  in  his  tragedy  the  figures 
of  the  witches  offered  b}'^  the  old  legend.  lie  wished  bv 
the  actions  assigned  to  them  and  their  chief,  Ilecate,  not 
merely  symbolically  to  point  out  the  demoniacal  power  of 
ambition,  to  which  the  hero  falls  a  victim,  but  they  were, 
to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  allegorical  expression  of  the 
mysterious  interaction  between  the  human  will  and  the 
surrounding  outer  world ;  to  him  they  signify  the  power 
of  evil,  which,  by  having  struck  root  in  man  himself,  also 
meets  him — with  tempting  and  seductive  allurementB 
— externally  in  the  forces  of  nature,  in  accidental  events, 
conditions,  and  relations ;  they  are  to  him  the  personiHca- 
tions  of  those  powers  of  nature  and  of  the  mind  which 
mature  the  seed  of  the  determination,  awaken  the  dormant 
thought  and  excite  the  desires,  powers  which  sometimes 
present  themselves  to  man  as  sudden  phenomena  from  the 
land  of  wonders,  and  which  point  out  to  him  the  road  he  is 
to  follow.  They,  at  the  same  time,  represent  the  necessary, 
though  dark  and  mysterious  connection  between  what  is 
evil,  hideous,  and  destructive  in   nature  and  the  mond 
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wickedness  in  man,  a  connection,  the  existence  of  which 
can  indeed  only  be  suspected,  but  which,  therefore,  excites 
the  imagination  all  the  more  forcibly.  The  presentiment 
of  this  connection  and  the  interaction  between  the  two 
powers,  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  popular  belief  in  the 
Devil  and  demons,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  induced  the 
superstitious  belief  in  witches  and  wizards.  This  belief 
— which  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (with  the 
beginning  of  the  legal  trials  of  witches)  had  become  a 
matter  of  law,  quite  contrary  to  its  own  thoroughly 
spiritual,  fantasti  co-symbolical  nature,  and  had  acquired  a 
terrible,  practical  importance — Shakspeare  has  here  made 
use  of,  not  merely  as  available  for  poetical  purposes,  but 
because  he  recognised  its  deep  symbolical  truth,  perhaps, 
also,  in  order  to  point  out  its  merely  symbolical  signi- 
ficance. His  witches,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  mere 
inner  visions,  nor  merely  the  'embodiment'  of  inward 
temptation ;  they  are  real,  living  creatures,  but  with  more 
resemblance  to  the  old  Germanic  NomeSy  than  to  the 
medisBval  witches,  they  are  not,  as  the  popular  belief 
would  have  it,  ordinary  old  women  of  human  origin,  in 
ordinary  human  circumstances,  but  hybrid  creatures,  partly 
supernatural  beings  belonging  to  the  night-side  of  this 
earthly  existence,  partly  weird  spirits  who  have  fallen 
from  their  original  innocence  and  are  deeply  sunk  in  evil ; 
at  all  events,  something  apart  from  the  world  of  humanity, 
and  at  home  in  a  sphere  partly  above,  partly  below  that 
of  human  life.  Their  nature,  that  is,  the  significance 
given  them  by  Shakspeare,  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  they  take  part  in  the  action.  They  prophesy 
honours  and  dignities  to  the  hero,  and  what  they  foretell 
comes  to  pass  either  directly,  or  the  fulfilment  of  their 
promises  is  left  to  futurity ;  in  other  words,  they  represent 
the  powers  of  chance  and  the  favour  of  circumstances  which 
raise  the  hero  step  by  step  in  order,  by  the  greatness  that 
is  granted  him,  to  awaken  his  desires  for  those  greater  and 
highest  distinctions,  which  he  does  not  as  yet  possess ; 
more  especially,  however,  in  order  to  extinguish  in  Mac- 
beth's  soul  the  fear  called  forth  by  his  quick,  sensitive 
imagination  (about  the  failure  and  dangerous  consequences 
of  the  criminal  deed),  by  their  delusive  description  of  the 
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happy  issue,  the  acquisition  of  the  royal  dignity*  After 
he  has  committed  the  crime  and  fallen  into  their  trap,  they 
— ^by  promising  him  very  special  external  conditions,  which 
are  coanected  with  his  fall — ^gently  rock  him  into  that  | 
false  security  which  does  not  let  the  criminal  oome  to 
perfect  self-consciousness,  and  induces  him  to  follow  the 
path  he  has  entered  upon,  to  its  extreme  end.  In  other 
words,  they  represent  the  apparent  favour  of  external 
circumstances,  which  promises  the  evil-doer  exempti(m 
from  punishment  and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
wrongfully  acquired  possession.  Accordingly,  they  are,  J 
in  fact,  the  personified  echo  of  evil,  which  responds,  from  I 
nature  and  the  general  condition  of  the  outer  Tvorld,  to  the 
evil  in  the  breast  of  man ;  they  call  it  forth  and  help  it  to 
come  to  a  determination  and  action,  and  urge  it  forward  on 
the  road  to  evil.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  does  the  poet 
just  in  this  tragedy  give  these  powers  (whioh  more  or 
less  assert  themselves  everywhere)  such  an  independent, 
significant  form,  and  cause  them  so  visibly  to  take  part  in 
the  action  ?  Not  merely  to  be  the  motives  of  the  deep  fiedl 
of  so  great  and  noble  a  mind  as  Macbeth's,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lessen  his  guilty  and  thus  to  retain  our  sympathy 
and  the  tragic  pity  which  might  otherwise  easily  be 
turned  into  horror  and  disgust  (by  deeds  such  as  are 
here  exhibited),  and  consequently  destroy  the  tragic  im- 
pression. 

After  having  by  the  appearance  of  the  witches — as  well 
as  by  the  character  of  the  half  fabulous  times  in  the  fer 
north  and  its  corresponding  grand,  wild  scenery — ^indi- 
cated the  point  of  view  from  which  the  drama  is  conceived, 
the  poet  then  introduces  the  heralds  of  Macbeth's  glory 
and  greatness.  The  mighty,  victorious  hero  is  presented 
to  us  in  all  his  magnificence,  even  before  we  have  ourselves 
seen  him.  However,  Macbeth's  heroism,  his  heroic  strength 
of  will  and  energy  already  bear  in  themselves  the  germ 
of  his  ruin,  the  tragic  contradiction,  the  conflict  between 
right  and  wi'ong  which  forbodes  mischief.  For  it  is  only 
true  heroic  greatness,  the  highest  mental  force  and  strength 
of  will  that  should  hold  the  highest  power,  the  sceptre 
and  the  crown.  These  qualities  he  possesses,  whereas 
they  are   obviously   wanting   in   the   gracious    Duncan, 
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notwithstanding  his  other  excellent  qualities ;  this  is  proved 
even  by  the  many  rebellions  against  his  government  which 
be,  of  his  own  strength,  is  incapable  of  mastering.  But 
bis  external,  positive  right  stands  in  hostile  opposition 
to  his  internal  justification,  which  is  only  capability, 
not  a  right.  Duncan  has  the  right  to  remain  king, 
because,  in  £EU)t,  he  is  so  by  virtue  of  existing  legal  rela- 
tions. Nay,  Macbeth  even  despairs  of  ever  acquiring  the 
-kiiigly  dignity,  for  Scotland — according  to  the  poet's  repre- 
sentation— is  not  legally  and  constitutionally  an  hereditary 
kingdom,  but  it  has  become  the  custom  of  the  country 
that  the  son  shall  succeed  the  father.  Thus,  immediately 
after  Macbeth's  victories,  Duncan  (as  Shakspeare  signifi- 
cantly tells  us)  proclaims  his  son  Malcolm,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, that  is,  as  his  successor.  Macbeth,  accordingly,  can 
assert  his  inward  claim  to  the  throne — of  which  he  is  first 
made  clearly  conscious  through  the  prophecy  and  flattering 
speeohes  of  the  witches — only  by  doing  a  wrong,  by  a 
crime. 

The  personal  discord  in  Macbeth's  own  character  stands 
side  by  side  with  the  existing  discord  between  his  ideal 
and  real  right  to  the  throne.  Macbeth*s  is  a  lofty,  glorious, 
and  highly  gifted  nature.  He  strives  for  what  is  highest 
and  greatest,  from  an  internal  sympathy  for  all  that  which 
is  great.  But  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  it  he,  at  the 
same  time,  has  the  wish  to  satisfy  his  own  self,  to 
possess  what  is  highest,  not  only  because  it  is  high,  but  in 
order  thereby  to  raise  himself.  His  ardent  desire  to  per- 
form great  deeds  is  mixed  with  the  desire  for  the  fame  of 
his  own  name,  for  the  eminent  power  and  greatness  of  his 
own  person.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  drama  he 
has  kept  this  desire,  this  ambition  tinder  the  discipline 
of  the  law ;  as  yet  he  has  nowhere  gone  beyond  the  lawful 
measure,  that  delicate  line  which  preserves  honour  from 
beoomine  ambition,  and  distinguishes  it  from  vice.  Thus, 
at  least,  ne  is  described  by  his  own  wife,  who  must  surely 
be  the  best  judge.  She  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
discord  in  his  nature,  and  says  that  he  is  '  too  full  o'  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  to  catch  the  nearest  way,'  that  he 
'  would  be  great '  and  is  *  not  without  ambition,'  but  without 
the  *  illness,'  that  should  attend  it,  that  what  hd  -Trv&VN^es'^ 
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'highly'  he  wishes  'holilj.'  that  he  would  'notj^lr^ 
false'  but  yet  would  'wrongly  win.'  This  is  Macbeal*^ 
iHifore  his  interview  with  the  witches.  It  is  theyi»i»l'^ 
lirst  determine  in  favour  of  that  'illness/  the  slave  fltl^ 
ambition,  whose  assistance  he  had  hitherto  despised;  itii  I" 
their  prophecies  which  first  arouse  in  his  breast  tel^ 
nlumbering  thought  of  royal  dignity,  their  words  wliiflk  ll 
first  fan  the  sparks  of  his  ambition  into  a  flame,  andkal  Ij 
him  to  think  of  the  murder  (as  is  proved  by  the  '  honw*  I' 
that  seizes  him  at  the  thought  of  the  king).  It  isfint  I 
under  their  influence  that  the  scarce  bom  wish  rapidly  I 
becomes  a  desire,  the  desire  a  resolve,  the  resolve  a  deei  I 
^nd  after  the  earnest  warnings  of  his  timid  consdaioe  I 
(the  proofs  of  his  originally  noble  nature,  which  argue  I 
with  such  force  that  he  is  almost  persuaded  to  yield  to  I 
them)  have  been  overcome  by  the  stinging  speeches  of  his  I 
proud,  energetic  wife — his  superior  in  decision  of  chaiao- 1 
ter — the  crime  is  actually  committed,  favoured  by  accident  I 
and  opportunity,  which  in  this  case  again  agreeably  meet  | 
both  the  wish  and  the  resolve.  The  several  incidents  in 
its  development  are  described  with  profound  pyscho- 
logical  knowledge;  from  the  first  horror  at  the  mere 
thought  of  the  revolting  crime,  to  the  last  moment  of  its 
completion,  where  the  warnings  of  conscience  are  forcibly 
stifled.  The  fearful  voice :  . '  Macbeth  hath  murdered 
sleep,'  which,  directly  after  the  crime,  makes  the  murderer 
tremble  to  his  very  soul,  gradually  dies  away.  When 
the  foul  deed  is  once  done,  all  consideration,  all  sense  of 
shame  and  horror  are  immediately  thrown  aside  ;  Macbeth, 
who  shortly  before  was  in  hesitation,  in  doubt,  and,  as  it 
were,  onl}'-  driven  on  by  his  wife,  now  proceeds  along  the 
])ath  he  has  entered  upon  independently  and  firmly,  in  no 
need  of  any  spurring  forward.  The  evil,  after  it  has  once 
taken  root,  rises  suddenly  to  a  terrible  climax.  Duncan's 
sleepy  chamberlains  are  killed  without  actual  necessity 
or  reasonable  motives;  Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  calum- 
niously  charged  with  parricide,  have  to  seek  their  safety 
in  flight ;  Banquo  is  murdered  simply  on  account  of  the 
fear  and  jealousy  excited  by  the  happiness  promised  him ; 
MacdufiTs  wife  and  little  ones,  and  all  who  in  any  way 
appear  dangerous,  fall  victims  to  revenge  and  suspicion. 
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Macbeth  seeks  to  stifle  the  anxious  fears  of  his  guilty 
conscience  by  a  restless  and  untiring  activity,  which  un- 
scrupulously heaps  crime  upon  crime  in  order  to  secure 
the  unrightful  possession.  His  conscience,  in  the  silent 
hours  of  night,  always  arouses  his  sensitive  imagination 
anew,  and  forces  him  perpetually  to  think  of  dangers, 
plots,  horrors  and  awful  scenes  of  every  description, 
dangers  which  he  again  seeks  to  prevent  by  new  crimes. 
This  secret  sting  of  conscience  drives  him  ever  deeper  into 
the  slough  of  sin,  in  the  false  hope  that  he  may  thus  secure 
the  crown  which  has  been  bought  by  blood,  murder  and 
treachery.  Thus  the  universally  admired  hero  becomes  an 
all-abhorred  tyrant,  for 

^*  Things  bad  began  make  strong  themselves  by  iU.'' 

As  attempts  have  been  made  to  rob  Macbeth  of  his 
manliness  and  heroic  greatness,  by  maintaining  that 
courage  and  bravery  are  not  innate  qualities  of  his  nature, 
but  mere  expressions  of  his  blood-thirstiness  and  cruelty, 
or,  at  .all  events,  the  mere  results  of  excitement,  passion 
and  despair,  so,  on*  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  save  Lady  Macbeth's  womanliness  by  the 
supposition  that  she  is  not  ambitious  on  her  own  account, 
but  merely  out  of  love  for  her  husband.  Both  of  these 
suppositions,  in  my  opinion,  are  erroneous.  As  regards 
Macbeth,  the  unbiassed  reader  requires  no  proof  of  the 
poet's  having,  in  him,  thought  of  a  great  and  noble  cha- 
racter, an  heroic  nature  of  the  old  northern  power  and 
bulk.  Now  Lady  Macbeth  is  of  the  same  heroic  nature, 
of  the  same  stuff,  although  in  female  form,  consequently 
without  feminine  devotion,  without  love.  A  species  of  love 
she  no  doubt  has  for  her  husband,  but  what  can  this  species 
of  love  signify  but  that  it  is,  in  reality,  no  right  love  ? 
She  is  a  woman  who — owing  to  her  capacity  of  rising  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  passion  in  order  to  attain  a  great  object, 
and  owing  to  her  eminent  intellect,  her  firmness  and 
decision  of  character,  more  especially  the  strength  of  mind 
with  which  she  contrives  to  master  her  sanguine,  choleric 
temperament  and  her  violent  impulses — has,  inwardly,  even 
more  of  a  natural  vocation  for  ruling  than  Macbeth.  Am 
bifion  in  her,  therefore,  takes  more  the  form  of  love  of 

2  H  2 
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l^his  is  a  significant  trait  in  her  character,  and  a  proof  that 
in  her  breast  also,  there  lies  concealed  some  drops  of  that 
*  milk  of  human  kindness '  of  which,  in  her  opinion, 
Macbeth's  heart  is  '  too  fall.'  And,  indeed,  she  is  by  no 
means  a  criminal  from  an  inherent  tendency  to  evil,  on 
the  contrary,  her  conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  do 
^ny  wrong  that  did  not  appear  necessary  for  the  great 
object.  In  order  to  do  such  deeds  she  has  first  to  strengthen 
herself  by  artificial  means  (she  drinks  of  the  drugged  wine 
vrhich  she  gives  the  chamberlains);  moreover,  she  is 
capable  of  acting  only  while  in  the  violent  state  of  excite- 
ment, into  which  Macbeth's  letter  and  Duncans  arrival 
have  thrown  her.  Therefore,  when  she  sees  that  she  does 
not  acquire  sovereignty  with  the  throne  (for  Macbeth 
does  not  share  it  with  her),  and  that  the  crown,  acquired 
by  murder  and  treachery,  does  not  bring  contentment 
either  to  him  or  to  herself,  but  that  the  bloody  seed  con- 
tinues  to  produce  new  anxieties  and  fears,  ever  bloodier 
fruits,  then  her  conscience  awakens,  is  seized  with  the 
vehemence  peculiar  to  her  nature,  and — alone  with  her  own 
tormenting  thoughts  and  her  strong  spirit,  which  when 
a-wake  rules  every  word,  every  gesture — she  succumbs  to 
that  mental  disease  in  which  (while  asleep)  she  uncon- 
sciously betrays  the  fearful  secret.  In  the  end,  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  she  falls  by  her  own  hand.* 

*  The  above  sketch  of  the  conception  of  the  character  of  Lady 
Ifacbeth,  I  think,  sufficiently  explains  her  conduct  in  all  points,  in 
what  she  does  and  leaves  undone,  as  well  as  her  sufferings  and  death, 
especially  if  it  be  also  assumed  (which,  indeed,  is  only  a  supposition) 
that  she  was  a  widow  when  Macbeth  married  her,  and  that  she  had 
ehildren  only  in  her  first  marriage,  not  by  Macbeth — an  hypothesis 
which  H.  Koster  (Jdhrhueh  der  D,  ShaJcesp,  GeselUehaft^  i.  p.  156  f.) 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  more  in  detail,  and  with  which  I,  on  my 
part,  agree.  Still,  it  is  a  fault  of  the  tragedy  that  the  motives  which, 
m  the  first  instance,  determine  the  conduct  of  Lady  Macbeth,  are  not 
clearly  and  distinctly  brought  forward,  and  that,  accordingly.  Lady 
Ifocbeth's  mental  disturbance,  in  its  sudden,  direct  outburst,  is  not 
properly  founded  on  her  character  and  her  state  of  mind.  How- 
ever, I  also  agree  witii  H.  Eo»ter  {he.,  p.  143  f. )  in  considering  it  very 
probable — from  reasons  adduced  by  him — that  the  tragedy  has  come 
down  to  us  not  in  the  genuine,  original  form  in  which  iSlmkspcare  left 
It,  but  only  in  a  mutuated  state,  for  the  use  of  the  stage,  with  great 
fJbbreiriations,  more  especially  in  the  first  part.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
thai  such  entirely  difi!erent  conceptions  of  the  character  of  Lady  Mac- 
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In  whatever  way,  however,  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth  may  be  conceived  and  judged,  at  all  events  ib 
fearful  determination  with  which  (undeterred  by  any 
consequences)  she  appears  on  the  scene,  and  the  eqnalh 
fearful,  equally  reckless  energy  with  w^hich  MacbOT 
pursues  to  the  end  the  given  path — after  he  has  cm* 
entered  upon  it — possess  something  of  that  primitiie 
grandeur,  that  titanic  power,  arrogance  and  wildness,  by 
which  Shakspeare  has  not  only  increased  the  impreesum 
of  the  tragic  pathos,  but  by  which  he  has  also  contriTed 
to  give  a  peculiar  stamp  to  the  character  of  the  whdfi 
drama.  This  power,  while  obeying  the  law,  was  great 
and  mighty  on  the  road  to  what  was  good,  but  in  evil, 
in  all  foul  deeds,  although  retaining  its  outward  force, 
its  inner  strength,  its  true  support  is  broken.  The  evil 
into  which  Macbeth  and  his  wife  have  fallen,  in  the  end 
destroys  itself;  in  the  one  case  by  the  terrible  mental 
disease  which  attacks  the  lonely,  inactive  woman,  who 
is  left  with  the  horrible  fancies  of  her  sensitive  imagina- 
tion, and  distracted  by  her  awakening  conscience ;  in  the 
other,  by  Macbeth's  blind  confidence  in  the  deceptive  oracu- 
lar speeches  of  the  demoniacal  creatures.  As  the  latter  were 
the  first  to  drive  the  hero  into  crime,  so  they  also  prove 
the  instruments  of  his  punishment,  the  motives  of  his 
downfall.  For  their  activity  is  nowhere  only  externally 
oi:>i:)Osed  to  man,  nowhere  only  a  foreign  power  exercising 
force  over  the  will.  As  their  flattering  promises  are  rather 
the  concealed  wishes  of  Macbeth's  own  soul,  so  their  cheer- 
ing words  of  consolation  represent  the  cunning  self-decep- 
tion which  wrestles  in  the  soul  of  the  criminal,  and  keeps 
up  his  courage  by  false  hopes  and  delusive  sophistries, 
until  finally  the  deception  becomes  direct  annihilation. 

The  hardened  criminal,  who,  as  such,  has  no  interest    i 
hut  in  himself,  is,  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  always   | 
solitarv.     Therefore,   on  the  one  side  we  have  Macbeth 
and  his  wife,  on  the   other — far   apart — the   nobles,  the 
state,  and  the  people.     The  progress  of  the  action,  accord- 
ingly, consists  in  the  necessary  and  perpetually  increasing 


beth  have  not  only  been  formed,  but  that  these  various  conceptiona 
are  possible,  that  is  to  say,  appear  more  or  less  justifiable. 
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separation  of  the  criminal  from  the  world  surrounding 
him,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  fearful  progression, 
with  which  the  evil  swells  and  grows  from  incident  to 
incident,  from  action  to  action,  till  it  attains  its  inevitable 
goal,  i.e.,  ruin  and  destruction  ;  and  also,  in  the  interaction 
between  Macbeth's  personal  history  and  that  of  the  whole 
state.  For  if  Macbeth  and  his  wife  are  the  tragic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  power  of  human  will  and  energy,  in  its 
fiill  force  and  strength,  arid  if  the  state  is  the  sphere  in 
which  their  greatness  and  power  have  to  be  manifested — 
if  it,  so  to  say,  is  the  general,  objective,  lawfully  active  force 
of  will  and  energy  which  is  expressed  in  right  and  custom 
— then  both  sides  must  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to  one 
another.  The  ideal  substance  of  the  tragedy,  accordingly, 
is  not  only  exhibited  in  a  double  form,  by  the  actions  and 
fete  of  the  two  chief  characters — ^who,  though  essentially 
alike  are  yet  different  as  man  and  woman — but  is,  at  the 
same  time,  also  represented  in  the  fate  of  the  whole  nation, 
in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  political  life.  As 
the  inner  discord  in  Macbeth's  character  (after  evil  has 
obtained  the  upper  hand)  converts  the  victorious  hero  into 
a  contemptible  tyrant,  a  similar  contradiction  in  the 
organism  of  the  state,  changes  it,  in  a  corresponding  pro- 
gression, into  wild  disorder  and  lawlessness.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  one  side  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  ;  both  proceed  hand  in  hand.  Macbeth 
could  not  have  acquired  the  throne  of  Scotland,  nor  have 
maintained  himself  upon  it  had  not  the  nobles  —  the 
representatives  of  ihe  state — from  want  of  clear  and 
firm  consciousness  of  what  was  right,  and  in  wretched 
indecision  and  inactivity,  neglected  their  duty.  And  as 
Macbeth,  even  before  perpetrating  the  crime,  bore 
-^thin  himself  the  cause  of  the  crime  so,  no  doubt,  the 
state  also  was  already  standing  on  weak  foundations  even 
before  Macbeth  overthrew  it ;  for  the  king  and  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  were  wanting  in  ti*ue  moral 
energy,  therefore  in  true  political  activity.  This  is  proved 
with  certainty  by  those  internal  rebellions  and  external 
attacks  against  Duncan's  government,  to  which  the  poet 
introduces  us  at  the  commencement  of  the  piece.    Macbeth's 
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regicide  is,  so  to  say,  but  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the 
mischief  which  was  alrecidy  fermenting  in  the  interior  ot 
the  state.  It  then  breaks  out  externally  as  well  and, 
while  keeping  pace  with  the  decay  of  Macheth's  heroic 
greatness,  continues  more  and  more  to  develop  its 
destructive  power.  For  this  reason  the  poet  places  tlie 
Scottish  nobles — Macduff,  Lenox,  Bosse,  Menteth,  Angus, 
Cathness  and  their  chief  Banquo — in  contrast  to  Macbeth, 
as  representatives  of  the  state  and  petjple ;  their  mode  of 
action,  their  at  first  siding  with  Macbeth,  their  treachery 
towards  Malcolm  (whom  they  themselves  have  acknow- 
ledged as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  now  rob 
of  his  right  upon  a  mere  suspicion),  their  subsequent 
wavering  and  gradual  desertion  of  Macbeth,  determine 
and  form  the  motives  of  the  further  course  of  the  action. 
Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  royal  power,  the  highest  authority  of 
right  and  morality,  from  which  alone  help,  cure  of  the 
disease,  and  restoration  of  order  can  be  expected ;  accord- 
ingly it  was  necessary  that,  although  sufferers  in  the 
general  misfortunes,  they  should  be  saved  from  the  danger 
which  is  threatening  them.  Thus  every  one  of  the 
dramatic  personages  have  their  definite,  well  founded 
position  in  the  organism  of  the  whole,  and  the  fate  of  each 
individual  is  dependent  upon  his  position,  «.e.,  upon 
the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  principle  of  all 
national  and  political  life,  of  the  moral  strength  of  will 
and  action. 

It  is  the  living  organic  development  with  which  the  action 
proceeds  from  an  inner  necessity,  and  is  gradually  evolved 
out  of  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  out  of  the  characters 
and  given  circumstances,  that  here,  as  in  all  Shakspeare's 
other  dramas,  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  composition  and 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  whole.  The 
catastrophe,  the  end,  is,  in  fact,  only  the  last  point 
towards  which  the  development  incessantly  and  irre- 
sistibly presses  forward.  As  the  action,  from  the  begin- 
ning, is  based  upon  the  power  and  greatness  of  man's 
strength  of  will  and  energy  in  its  moral  significance,  but 
takes  a  tragic  direction  on  this  basis,  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  discord  in  the  character  of  the  hero,  so  the 
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power  of  evil — after  the  original  greatness  and  beauty 
iji  Macbeth's  heroic  nature  have  succumbed  to  this  con- 
tradiction and    turned   into  its   opposite — is  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  and  manifests  itself  objectively  in  the 
complete  disorganisation  and  helplessness  of  the  whole 
0tate,  subjectively  in  the  mental  disease  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  in  the  delusion,  perplexity  and  despair  of  Macbeth 
himself.     As  in  *  King  Lear '  the  whole  system  of  human 
order  and  morality  collapses  with  the  destruction  of  the 
foundation  of  family  life,  the  same  result  is  produced  here 
by  the  destruction  of  the  foundation  of  state  life.     Evil 
has  gained  the  supremacy,  and  the  first  step  towards 
restoration    can,  therefore,  be  made  only  by  the   self- 
destruction  of  evil.     And  yet  the  self-destruction  would 
merely  remove  the  dSbris  and   ruins,  merely  clear  the 
ground  for  a  new  structure,  the  edifice  itself  would  not 
as  yet  be  rebuilt.     True  help  and  restoration  can  proceed 
only  from  the  positive  power  of  the  good,  from  that  truly 
moral  activity  which  is  supported  by  divine  justice  and 
the  guiding  hand  of  Providence.    This  appears  to  be  here 
represented  in  the  person  of  the  pious  and  divinely-gifted 
king  of  England,  whose  miraculous  power,  which  spreads 
its  blessing  all  around,  is  also  called  upon  to  save  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  from  ruin.    But  as  his  hand  (at 
whose    touch  diseases    and  all    ills   vanish)  is   devoted 
solely  to  works  of  peace,  it  cannot  of  itself  be  the  scourge 
of  war  or  wield  the  sword  of  vengeance,  the  positive  power 
of  good  is,  therefore,  represented  by  the  noble,  pious,  heroic 
Siward  and  his  son,  the  latter  of  whom  falls  a  victim  to 
the  deliverance  of  Scotland.     By  their  assistance,  Malcolm 
and  Donalbain,  together  with  the  other  Scottish  noblemen, 
succeed  in  hurling  the  tyrant  from  his  bloody  throne,  and 
in  restoring  order  and  law. 

But,  it  may  justly  be  asked,  where,  in  the  course  of  the 
action,  is  the  conciliatory,  elevating  element  which,  after 
all,  is  indispensable  to  tragedy?  Wherein,  especially,  is 
the  justification,  the  internal  necessity  of  the  downfall  of 
80  many  innocent  persons,  whose  doings  and  omissions  had 
no  hand  in  the  transgressions  and  crimes,  and  whom  justice 
nevertheless  finally  punishes  ?  As  regards  the  last  question 
the  tragic  poet — inasmuch  as  he  cannot  depict  life  and 
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bihtory  in  its  fall  length  and  breadth,  but  can  only 
de8cril)0  it  in  an  abridged  form — ^mnst  be  free  to  eihM 
Kecondary  characters,  and  also  to  treat  them  as  men 
ueamdary  characters ;  in  other  words,  be  must  be  allowed 
to  give  merely  external,  objective  motives  for  the  fate  rf 
buch  persons  as  he  does  not  require  for  the  development 
of  the  action  itself,  but  simply  as  actual,  external  objects 
for  the  deeds  of  his  heroes ;  as  regards  the  subjective  basis 
of  their  fate — which  is  and  must  be  contained  in  their 
personal  characters,  their  course  of  life  and  their  mode  ci 
thought  and  action — the  poet  must  be  content  with  giving 
hi  nts  and  indi cations.  This  Shakspeare  does  as  far  as  be  can 
without  impeding  and  disturbing  the  course  of  the  action. 
The  gracious  Duncan  falls,  obviously  not  without  being 
himself  to  blame  for  his  fate,  for  whether, the  numeroos 
revolts  against  his  government,  in  the  suppression  of 
which  Macbeth  proved  his  heroism,  were  the  result  of 
arbitrary  rule  and  injustice,  or  (as  the  source  from  which 
Shakspeare  drew  his  subject,  has  it)  of  unroyal  weakness 
and  concession,  still,  he  is  open  to  the  reproach,  as  already 
said,  of  not  having  properly  fulfilled  his  duties  as  king. 
His  sons  are  Buspocted  of  having  slain  their  father,  owing  to 
their  j)recipitate  flight,  which  though  prudent,  was  unmanly, 
.md  have,  therefore,  to  suffer  banishment.  Banquo,  in  self- 
complacent  conceit,  believes  in  the  promises  for  his  future 
good  fortune,  and  thus  brings  destruction  upon  his  own  head. 
MacdufTs  wife  and  children,  lastly,  suffer  for  the  thought- 
lessness of  their  natural  protector,  who,  in  thinking  only 
)f  himself  and  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  father  and  husband, 
leaves  them  behind  to  secure  his  own  safety ;  he  is  punished 
by  their  death,  which  at  the  same  time  is  Lady  Macduff's 
punishment  for  the  unloving  asperity  with  which  she 
ails  at  her  husband's  conduct,  and  thus  gives  us  an  insight 
nto  a  marriage  which  was  perhaps  also  a  motive  for  Mac- 
duffs  hasty  and  secret  flight.  All,  however,  the  whole 
country  as  well  as  the  nobility,  are  also  guilty  of  having, 
with  mean,  selfish  readiness,  submitted  to  the  U8nr})ed 
'luthority  of  Macbeth,  forgetful  of  the  claim  of  the  rightful 
heir.  And  he  who  weakly  complies  with  evil  is  justly 
involved  and  destroyed  by  it.  An  internal  necessity, 
therefore,  acting  in  accordance  with  ethical  motives,  runs 
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tibrough  the  secondary  parts  also,  and  the  finer  the  threads 
of  its  power  are  woven  round  the  whole,  the  more  we  are 
irresistibly  seized  and  fettered  by  them.  This  internal 
necessity  becomes  one  and  the  same  thing  as  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  drama,  and,  accordingly,  is  not  merely 
reflected  in  the  character,  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  the 
oliief  bearers  of  the  action,  but  is  also  reflected  in  various 
degrees  of  light  and  shade  in  all  the  other  figures.  We 
liave  the  most  varied  forms  of  the  same  disruption,  in- 
.<X)mpleteness,  discord  and  weakness  of  will  and  action,  and 
these  succumb  first  in  one,  then  in  another  way  to  the 
inevitable  consequences  which  such  a  state  of  things  bears 
"Within  itself.  All  the  dramatic  personages  take  up  a  certain 
.position  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  destiny  which 
governs  the  whole,  to  the  moral  power  of  will  and  action 
•which  determines  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  state, 
and  receive  their  fate  in  accordance  with  this  position. 

This  answer  to  the  second  question  is,  in  some  measure, 
also  a  reply  to  the  first.  As  the  course  of  the  action,  so 
the  eflect  of  the  tragic  pathos,  in  the  present  case,  is  not 
only  found  in  the  history  of  the  hero  and  his  consort,  but 
appears,  as  it  were,  halved  and  assigned  to  two  different 
sides.  Macbeth's  death  leaves  only  an  overwhelming 
impression  of  the  deep  fall  of  human  greatness ;  this  side  is 
certainly  wanting  in  the  conciliatory  and  elevating  element. 
But  this  element  nevertheless  springs  indirectly  from 
Macbeth's  life  and  fortunes ;  it  is  also  foimd  in  the  second 
scale  which  counter-balances  the  first ;  but  for  this  very 
reaso£  it  stands  in  a  close  relation  and  interaction  with  the 
counterpoise,  and  although  by  such  a  division  it  loses  in  force 
and  significance,  still  it  is  not  wholly  wanting.  For  the 
misfortunes  which  Macbeth's  crime  brings  upon  all  the 
other  persons  connected  with  the  action,'  become  a  means  by 
which  they  atone  for  their  own  errors,  by  which  their 
strength  of  will  and  energy  is  aroused  and  their  minds 
purified,  so  that  in  the  end  they  rise  up  great  and  power- 
ful, and  cast  off  the  unworthy  yoke  to  which  they  had  at  first 
tuccumbed.  This  self-destructive  influence  of  evil  does 
not  only  express  the  comforting  certainty  that  victory  and 
permanence  dwell  alone  in  what  is  good,  but  (with  the 
restoration  of  the  state  tmder  Malcolm's  rule)  the  action  of 
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itself  also  puts  an  end  to  the  tragic  discord  between  th- 
inner claim  and  the  outward  right  to  sovereignty,  wMdi 
was  the  origin  of  the  whole  action.  In  Malcolm,  who  hai 
become  purified  and  has  risen  to  true  majesty  and  a  royal 
mind  by  the  tragic  pathos  which  has  befallen  him,  tha 
state  receives  a  ruler  who  is  perfectly  worthy  of  the  crown, 
and  fully  eniitled  to  it  both  internally  and  externally. 
Still,  it  is  an  undeniable  defect  of  the  tragedy  that  the 
fundamental .  motive  of  the  action  represented,  is  not 
fully  carried  out  in  the  personal  character,  life  and 
fate  of  the  hero,  but,  in  part,  merely  in  his  outwaid 
surroundings.  The  tragedy  is  evidently  intended  to  re- 
present the  deep  fall  of  human  greatness  and  beauty 
which  lie  in  heroic  strength  of  will  and  action;  & 
is  intended  to  show  us  how  Macbeth's  heroic  greatnett 
is  unavoidably  ruined  from  want  of  moral  strength,  in 
consequence  of  its  inward  contradiction,  and  of  the  one- 
sidedness  with  which  he  asserts  his  personal  right  to  rule, 
to  the  injury  of  all  other  rights  and  duties,  especially, 
however,  in  consequence  of  his  want  of  self-control  in  face 
of  the  demoniacal  power  of  ambition  which  is  set  free  by 
the  favour  of  circumstances  and  then  fanned  into  a  devoiu'- 
ing  flamo.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  tragedy  the 
drama  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  us  how  that  which 
is  humanly  great  and  noble  rises  from  it's  deep  fall  into  ideal 
beauty  wlieii  purified  through  suflering.  Inasmuch  as  this 
elevating  and  conciliatory  element  of  tragedy  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  the  hero,  but  merely  in  his  outward 
subordinate  surroundings  (which  therefore  can  excite  our 
sympathy  only  in  a  subordinate  degree),  not  only  is  the 
efiect  of  the  tragic  pathos  weakened  by  the  division  of  the 
elements  among  various  bearers,  but  it  disturbs  the  formal 
rounding  off"  of  the  whole,  and  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
the  composition. 

But  for  other  reasons  also,  I  cannot  admit  that  this 
tragedy — which  most  critics  place  so  high — is  as  great 
as  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  *  Hamlet,'  *  King  Lear,'  or  *  Othello.' 
Apart  from  the  already  noticed  defect  in  the  want  of  clear 
motives  for  Lady  Macbeth's  doings  and  sufferings,  and  her 
relation  to  her  husband,  there  are  other  parts  which  seem  to 
me  to  stand  in  no  right  connection  with  the  whole,  owing 
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to  the  difinse  and  detailed  manner  in  whioli  they  are 
handled;  at  all  events,  I  miss  the  wonderful  harmony  by 
•which,  in  this  respect,  most  of  Shakspeare's  other  dramas 
are  distinguished.  Whether  or  not  the  detailed  account  of 
the  witches'  doings  under  Hecate's  direction  may — ^by  the 
deep  symbolism  which  Hebler  has  proved  them  to  contain 
— ^possess  a  certain  significance,  still,  in  my  opinion,  the 
scene  is .  too  long  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the 
play,  and  with  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  action 
everywhere  proceeds.  It  was  not  necessary,  for  the 
motive  of  the  further  development  of  the  action,  to  have 
the  representation  of  a  large,  complex  apparatus  and  all 
the  details  of  a  witch's  establishment ;  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  had  the  answers  given  to  Macbeth's 
questions,  and  the  spectral  apparitions  which,  at  ^his 
request,  are  brought  up  before  him.  It  also  seems  to  me 
that  the  conversation  between  Malcolm  and  Macduff,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  part  played  in  England,  is  again  dispro- 
portionately diffuse  and  minute,  compared  with  the  main 
action  and  its  rapid  development. 

However,  Shakspeare's  faults  are  always  but  more  or 
less  like  the  dark  shades  produced  by  a  brilliant  light. 
The  hurrying  rapidity  with  which  the  main  action  pro- 
ceeds and  which  does  not  allow  of  more  detailed  motives 
for  the  separate  moves,  corresponds  not  only  with  the 
fundamental  plan  of  the  whole — according  to  which  the 
energy  of  an  heroic  power  of  will  and  action,  amounting  to 
blind  thirst  for  action,  forms  the  fundamental  motive  of 
the  dramatic  development — but  this  very  irresistible  hurry 
and  force  with  which  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  first 
criminal  step  fall,  blow  upon  blow  without  leaving  time 
for  any  thought— carrying  the  criminal  along  from  deed 
to  deed  like  an  overflowing  torrent — contains  a  feature  of 
grand  beauty,  of  terrible,  demoniacal  beauty  which  gives 
the  tragedy  its  peculiar  character,  and  conceals  a  profound 
thought  within  its  depths.  It  seems  as  if  the  dark  evil- 
brooding  powers  which  pervade  the  whole,  had  done  away 
with  the  usual  course  of  time.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the 
irresistible  consistency  with  which  ciime  follows  upon  crime 
that  drives  men  to  such  blind  haste ;  it  is  only  the  rank 
weeds  of  evil  that  can  shoot  up  with  such  fearful  rapidity. 
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The  good  action  requires  time  and  patience,  the  truly 
moral  act  demands  consideration,  sure  preparation  and  a 
cahn,  collected  state  of  mind.  Add  to  this,  that  the  press- 
ing, rapid  movement  with  which  the  action  hurries 
on,  demands  a  counterpoise  to  save  the  spectator  from 
anguish  and  confusion.  This  is^  probably  the  reason  wh} 
Shakspeare  has  not  merely  arranged  points  for  resting  anc 
stopping,  but  has  also  intentionally  made  Malcolm's  hesi- 
tating, almost  too  considerate  thoughtfiilness,  a  contrast 
to  Macbeth's  violent  energy.  In  what  an  ingenious  maimer 
does  Shakspeare,  at  the  same  time,  represent  the  two  fonns 
in  which  the  will  is  historically  manifested  I  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  rash  act  which  follows  close  upon  the 
determination,  attaining  its  object  through  confusion  and 
intimidation  like  a  hostile  inroad ;  on  the  other,  the  carefiil, 
all -considerate  resolution,  which  far  precedes  the  action 
and  leads  it  slowly  but  surely  to  its  goal.  And  there 
is  as  little  need  to  point  out  how  ingeniously  the  poet  here 
makes  the  two  principal  forms  of  historical  importance 
play  into  each  other,  as  to  explain  how  it  is  that — in 
spite  of  the  above-mentioned  defects — this  tragedy  has 
won  the  special  favour  and  applause  of  most  critics. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Hamlet. 

If  the  drama  is  to  mirror  '  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
;  time,  its  form  and  pressure/  it  will  not  only  have  to 
f  i^eflect  the  thoughts,  tendencies  and  motives  which  lie 
most  clearly  within  view,  but  will  also  have  to  portray 
t  tsxieh  as  are  mysterious  and  deeply  hidden,  and  yet  deter- 
:    mine  the  fate  of  men,  nations  and  periods  of  time.     And 
■where  the  poet  has  based  the  course  of  the  action  repre- 
sented, more  especially  on  those  motives  which  slumber  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  repre- 
sentation will,  of  course,  not  appear  so  clear  as  to  prevent 
there  being  manifold  ways  of  conceiving  and  viewing 
them,  although  but  one  of  these  is  the  true  centre,  to 
which  all  others  are  subordinate,  and  with  which  they  are 
interwoven. 

This  remark  is  specially  confirmed  by  the  tragedy 
of  '  Hamlet.*  If  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter,  in 
Shakspeare,  to  penetrate  to  the  first  foundation  upon 
which  he  has  erected  his  great  structures,  this  applies 
specially  to  the  case  now  to  be  discussed.  Every  new 
enquirer,  who  has  thought  and  written  on  'Hamlet,' 
believes  that  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  fathoming  it ;  and 
yet  no  one  has  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  solving  the 
aesthetic  problem  here  presented,  or  of  explaining  with 
convincing  clearness  either  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and 
the  motives  of  his  conduct,  the  intentions  of  the  poet,  or 
the  connection  and  internal  unity  of  the  complicate  drama. 
The  play  has  been  censured  on  account  of  this  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  it,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
'the  defect  it  implies.  But  I  find  an  excuse  for  the  poet,  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  fact  that,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
we  often  enough  remain  wholly  unconscious  of  the  first  cause 
and  impulse  of  our  mode  of  action,  and  that  (particularly 
in  difficult,  unusual  and  complicated  positions  in  life")  we 
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follow,  not  only  indistinct,  but  even  wavering  ftnd  varying 
motives.     On  the  other  hand,  that  the  mysterious  sort  of 
twilight  which  envelops  the  play  is,  so  to  say,  but  the 
shadow  which  is  inseparable  from  light,  in  other  words, 
the  defect  is  but  the  obverse  of  an  excellency ;  the  indis- 
tinctness does  not  rob  the  drama  of  the  intense  interest 
which  this  very  play  has  always  and  invariably  created; 
on  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  it  contributes  considerably 
towards    increasing    and    deepening   the   interest.     TIub 
tragedy,  if  we  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  may  be  ssdd  to  lie 
before  us  like  a  moon-lit  romantic  landscape,  traversed  ly  I 
bright  rocky  peaks  and  dark  ravines,  while  in  the  o^tre 
is  a  deep  valley  partially  illuminated  by  rays  of  light; 
what  we  see  irresistibly  charms  our  imagination  to  fill  op 
and  complete  what  the  darkness  of  night  conceals;  oar 
eyes  rest  in  deep  meditation  on  the  dark  portions  and  are, 
as  it  were,  kept  riveted  there  till  our  imagination  has 
finished  its  work.     We  rest  satisfied  with  its  interpretation 
in  spite  of  its  uncertainty,  because  we  feel  that  in  this 
case  the  uncertainty  only  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  whole, 
and  because  we  have  to  confess,  that  poetry  nowhere  worb 
for  a  searching  intellect — that  bom  realist — ^l3ut  for  the 
completing  and  developing  power  of  the  imagination. 

Goethe — after  quoting  Hamlet's  words :  '  The  times  are 
out  of  joint ;  0,  cursed  spite  !  that  ever  I  was  bom  to  set 
them  right !' — says :  *  These  words,  it  seems  to  me,  contain 
the  key  to  Hamlet's  whole  conduct,  and  it  is  clear  to  my 
mind,  that  Shakspeare  intended  to  describe  a  great  deed 
laid  upon  a  soul  which  was  unfit  for  the  task.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  I  find  the  whole  piece  composed.  We  have 
here  an  oak-tree  planted  in  a  costly  vase  which  ought  only 
to  have  borne  level}''  flowers  within  its  bosom ;  the  roots 
expand  and  burst  the  vase.'  A.  W.  Schlegel,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  the  tragedy  '  a  tragedy  of  thought,  suggested 
by  continual  and  unsatisfied  meditation  on  the  destiny  of 
man,  on  the  dark  confusion  of  the  events  of  this  world, 
and  designed  to  awaken  the  same  meditation  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators.'  He  thinks  that  its  object  was  to 
show  how  a  study  which  aims  at  exhausting,  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  human  foresight,  all  the  contingencies 
and  all  the  "poss\\A.Q  cou'&e.c^^TiG^'^  q1  ^  ^^^\ss»{biax  act^  must 
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karalyze  the  power  of  energy,  as  Hamlet  himself  says  in 
be  vrords  (iii.  1)  : 

"  Thns  the  native  hue  of  resolntion 
Is  sidklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

k>etlie  calls  Hamlet  tender  and  noble,  a  bom  prince, 
JMirous  of  ruling  only  in  order  to  give  free  scope  to  what 
■  good,  of  an  agreeable  exterior,  moral  by  nature,  of  a 
ftaidly  disposition,  not  originally  melancholy  and  pensive, 
^t  forced  by  circumstances  to  be  so ;  in  short,  a  beautiful, 
{me  and  noble,  highly  moral  nature,  but  without  the 

eysical  strength  which  makes  the  hero,  and  sinking 
neath  a  weight  which  he  can  neither  bear  nor  cast  off,  to 
whom  every  duty  is  sacred,  but  the  present  one  too  arduous, 
etc.  Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  while  granting  Hamlet 
Kiany  excellent  qualities,  accuses  him,  nevertheless,  of 
fveakness  of  will,  a  natural  predisposition  to  cunning  and 
jBasimmlation,  want  of  decision  amounting  to  cowardice,  a 
certain  malicious  pleasure  in  the,  more  accidental  than 
premeditated,  ruin  of  his  enemies,  also  of  scepticism  and 
nrant  of  firm  faith.  Goethe,  unconsciously  makes  him  a 
middle-aged  Werther ;  as  with  the  latter,  so  with  Hamlet, 
the  natural  weakness  of  his  power  of  will  and  energy 
ire  said  to  be  at  strife  with  the  external  powers  of  un- 
GftTourable  circumstances,  antagonistic  to  the  character  of 
ihe  hero ;  as  in  Werther,  an  excess  of  sentiment,  so  in 
Eamlet  a  task  in  excess  of  his  strength,  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  which  breaks  beneath  the  weight.  In  both  cases 
•re  have  a  melancholy  sadness  brooding  over  the  corrupt, 
unhealthy  state  of  the  world.  Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand, 
Bnds  Hamlet  to  be  a  picture  of  the  German  nature  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  youth  who  has  de- 
V'ek)ped  into  the  man,  who  has  turned  away  from  the  prac- 
tical side  of  life,  and  lives  wholly  in  the  world  of  his  own 
tihooghts,  and  who  cannot  bestir  himself  to  undertake  the 
task  imposed  upon  him,  because  his  power  of  will  and 
energy  evaporate  in  the  making  of  theories,  in  brooding, 
in  refiection  and  wavering  meditation.  Both  of  these  views, 
however,  only  mirror  the  character  of  their  own  ages  \ 
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yet  they  are  shared  by  Fr.  Horn  and  a  great  nmnber  Mk  cc 
eminent  critics  more  or  less  modified.  I*^];, 

I,  on  my  part,  do  not  think  that  either  Goethe'i  ffl*n£r(/, 
Schlegel's  conception    has  hit  the    main   point  in  iiil*ill  a: 
Prince's    character.      Hamlet,  although   an  exoeedi^gif  *^ - 
noble   nature    is,  nevertheless,  not    Goethe's  ideal,  W 
neither  does  he,  although  not  free  from  weaknesses,  pootf 
the  bad  qualities  Schlegel  imputes  to  him.    Each  (tf  thi 
opinions  is  contradicted  by  features,  as  clearly  ezpreMl 
as    they    are    essential,    in    the    description    gi^^,j 
the  poet  himself.     In  the  first  place,  Hamlet  is  so  fitt> 
wanting  in  courage  and  boldness  that  he  might  laikr^ 
charged  with   audacity  and   fool-hardiness,  for,  witM 
either  hesitation  or  fear,  he  tears  himself  violently  ontv 
his  friends'  hands,  and  follows  the  ghost  to  the  lo^^ypjl^y 
to  which  it  beckons  him — although  not  only  Horatio,  wl'J^^  ^ 
a  hardened  soldier  like  Marcellus,  endeavour  to  hold  ^1^^ 
back,  because  they  lack  the  courage  to  run  the  risk.   ^  |^^^^ 
how  can  a  man  be  accused  of  '  want  of  decision  amoTmtia(f^  ^ 
to  cowardice,'  how  can  he  be  denied  to  possess  ^^^^onf^l^r 
and  energy  when,  in  a  fight  with  pirates,  he  not  only  is  r  ^* 
among  the  foremost  in  the  fight,  but  alone  ventnres  to  \^' 
l>oard  the  hostile  ship  ?     It  is  true  that  Hamlet  exhihits  \- 
this  manliness  and  decision  of  character,  this  daring  spirit,  I 
only   in   moments    of    inward    excitement,    of    excessive  \ 
emotion ;  but    courage    that  can  look   death  defiantly  in  ] 
the  face,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain  excitement  I 
of  soul ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  pirates    the  Prince's 
soul  cuuld  have  been    excited    only  by  the    danger  and  ! 
pleasure  in  fighting.     This  alone  can  be  admitted,  that 
Hamlet    himself   does    not  wish,  nor   approve    of  blind 
actions,  which  proceed  only  from  violent  mental  emotion; 
on   the   contrary,   he   tries   to   suppress   this    inclination 
which  ho  finds  in  himself,  and  where  he  succeeds  in  this, 
his  decision  does  indeed  appear  slow  of  action,  his  energy 
languid.     But  this    is  not  weakness  of  will,  not  want  of 
energy,  it  is  only  the  result  of  his  determination  to  know 
his  will  always  guided  by  thought^  and  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing which — in  consequence  of  the  innate  sensitiveness  of 
his  soul — is  easily  carried  away  to  far-reaching  considera- 
tions and  reflections,  and  can,  therefore,  only  with  difficulty 
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.ncentrated  upon  what  is  directly  present,  what  is 
ately  necessary.  Therefore  it  is  only  where  mature 
ieration  is.  reqtiired  by  circumstances,  that  his 
and  energy  ai4  nncertoin,  slow,  and  wanting  in 
3m.*  The  charge  of  a  natural  inclination  to 
ked  ways,'  apjpears  quite  unfounded,  and  I  cannot 
ive  from  what  circumstance  Schlegel  has  inferred  it. 
lamlet^s  keeping  the  ghost's  appearance  a  secret,  his 
led  madness,  and  all  his  scruples  about  the  quick 
tion  of  his  plan,  are  well  accounted  for  in  the 
I  circumstances  and  the  whole  position  of  affairs. 
let  has  against  him  all  the  power  of  the  apparently 
ful  King  of  Denmark;'!'  and  because  he  cannot 
ade  himself  to  flatter  and  to  play  the  hypocrite 
rds  his  mother  and  villainous  uncle,  because,  on  the 
hand,  he  first  wishes  to  be  perfectly  convinced 
i  the  fearful  crime  attributed  to  these,  his  nearest 
ives,  he  draws  the  king's  suspicions  upon  himself, 
is  forced  to  elude  the  machinations  against  his 
life  by  artifice  and  cunning.  Still  less  does  his 
kcter  exhibit  a  malignant  pleasure  in  the  Buffering  of 
s,  such  as  Schegel  describes.  Hamlet's  own  words, 
m  directly  after  the  death  of  Polonius  (iii.  4) — 

"  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'at  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger :" 

kgain — 

**  For  this  same  lord 
I  do  repent " — 


he  opinion  that  Hamlet  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  courage, 
r,  ana  manliness — ^which  opinion,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  first  mam- 
in  opposition  to  Goethe  and  Schlegel — ^is  now  shared  by  Botscher, 
,  von  Friesen,  Bossmann,  Hebler,  Bumelin,  K.  Kostlin,  Tschi- 
2,  Gen^  and  others.  That  Yischer's  artificial,  and,  in  its 
dness,  very  complicate  yiew  of  Hamlefs  character,  in  reality 
its  to  a  contradiction  has,  in  my  opinion,  beea  clearly  proved  by 
r  (p.  126  f.). 

hat  the  king,  as  Gervinus  thinks,  has,  by  his  crime,  at  the  same 
obbed  Hamlet  of  his  '  right '  to  the  crown,  is  nowhere  said  in  the 
tself.  Baxo  and  Belleforest,  also,  do  not  represent  the  matter  in 
ght ;  according  to  them,  as  according  to  Shakspeare,  Hamlet's* 
appears  legally  entitled  to  be  sovereign. 
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breathe  rather  of  sorrow  and  compassion  for  his  rash  ad 
And  although  he  does  not  express  any  great  regret  ooi* 
oeming  the  deaths  of  Bosencrantz  and  Gnildenst^m- 
those  puppets  in  his  detestable  uncle's  hands — this  suidj 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  proof  of  malignant  pleasBR 
in  the  suffering  of  others.  Lastly,  Hamlet  is  certaiBJ^ 
meditative  and  thoughtful,  but  he  has  not  by  any  meiBi 
fallen  into  scepticism  and  infidelity.  The  passage  to 
which  Schlegel  refers  has  evidently  been  intentionaHj 
or  unintentionally  misunderstood.  Hamlet  (ii.  2)  doei 
certainly  say :  *  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  brt  j 
thinking  makes  it  so ;'  however,  from  the  context  it  v 
plain  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  what  is  morally  good 
and  bad,  but  merely  of  outward  good  and  evil,  and  the 
estimate  of  them  surely  depends  everywhere  upon  the  mind 
and  disposition  of  man.* 

Hamlet — as  I  think — ^is  by  nature  of  an  artistic,  or  if 
it  be  preferred,  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  Thia  ii 
the  general  foundation  of  his  character.  Like  all  minds 
poetically  disposed,  like  all  persons  with  a  lively  interest 
for  art  and  knowledge,  for  mental  culture,  -we  find  iB 
him  an  earnest  striving  and  a  profound  mind,  naturally 
given  to  meditation  and  reflection,  combined  with  a 
quickly  aroused  excitability  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
a  delicate,  sensitive  nature,  and  an  elasticity  of  reflection 
which,  in  moments  of  excitement — as  already  said — cam 
him  involuntarily  beyond  the  object  in  question,  beyond 
the  goal  at  which  he  is  aiming ;  thus  bringing  things, 
which  in  reality  stand  in  distant  relation  to  him,  into  his  | 
immediate  proximity.  Shakspeare  places  special  emphasis 
upon  Hamlet's  taste  and  love  for  poetry,  his  intimate 
acquaintance   with  the   dramatic   poetry  of  his  age,  his 

*  I  quote  the  passage  as  a  proof  how  a  false  conception  of  the  whole 
can  lead,  an  otherwise  sound  reason,  to  foim  erroneous  notions  of  single 
passages  (ii.  2)  : 

"  Haml.  Denmark 's  a  prison.  . 

**  Ro8.  Tlien  is  the  world  one.  ' 

"  Haml.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many  confines,  wards,  and 
duDgeons ;  Deitmark  being  one  of  the  worst 

**  Eos.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

"  Haml.  Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is  nothing  either  good 
or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so  :  to  me  it  is  a  prison,"  etc. 
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judgment  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  drama  and 

art  of  its  representation,  as  is  proved  by  his  conversa- 

with  the  Players.     Express  emphasis  is  also  placed  on 

let's  aversion,  anger  and  contempt  in  regard  to  all 

Lth,  hypocrisy,  pretence,  and  falsehood,  in  regard  to 

ftmooth  varnished  appearance,  as  well   as  regards  all 

it  of  culture,  uncouthness  and  vulgarity;    in  other 

~  (,  the  poet  emphasises  in  him  that  feeling  for  truth 

iob  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  feeling  for  beauty, 

which  every  artist,  poet  and  critic  must  possess, 

kuse   it   is   the   fundamental  condition  of  his  work. 

ipeare  expressly  states  that  Hamlet  has  studied  in 

Ittemberg,  and  that,  although  thirty  years  of  age,  he 

"  "les  the  hope  of  returning  thither  to  continue  his 

'ifcac^es.    He  expressly  remarks  that  Horatio,  Hamlet's 

>m  friend,  to  whom  he  is  deeply  and  sincerely  attached, 

a  *  scholar.*     Everywhere,  on  every  page,  and  on  every 

>,  the  poet  continually  reminds  us  of  Hamlet's  own  lofty 

ital  culture,  his  eminent  intelligence,  his  clear  judg- 

rj^ent,  the  acuteness  and  profundity  of  his  reflections  on 

S^the  nature  of  man,  the  object  of  life,  and  the  problems 

^|;Of  art  and  philosophy.     And  yet  Hamlet  is  by  nature 

^    neither  artist,  poet  nor  philosopher;  for  this  he  obviously 

^'  lacks  the  specific  talent.    But  in  the  fundamental  elements 

/*   of  his  nature  he  does  possess  the  talent,  the  power,  and, 

■^    consequently,  also  the  desire  to  work  towards  the  attain- 

■  ment  of  something  great,  to  work  in  accordance  with  his 

4mn  thoughtsy  in  tYukt  independent,  creative  activity  which  lies 

above  the  manifold  domains  of  practical  life.     The  strong 

desire  in  this  way  to  prove  the  nobility  of  his  soul — which 

IB  enthusiastic  for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful — is  the 

main-spring  of  his  life,  the  clue  to  his  aims  and  actions. 

This  fundamental  feature  of  his  inner  nature  has,  during 

his  youth,  perfectly  corresponded  with  the  development 

of  his  outward  existence.     Growing  up  under  the  eyes  of 

a  noble,  royal  father,  and  being  the  heir  to  a  mighty 

realm,  he — in  the  sure  prospect  of  free,  regal  power,  which 

comes  nearest  to  his  ideal  of  human  power  and  dignity, 

such  as  is  possible  only  to  princes — ^has  given  himself  up 

wholly  to  the  inward  bent  of  his  mind.     Not  originally 

inclined  to  sadness  and  melancholy,  he  seemfi^  m  ^q/(^\^ 
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anoe  witH  the  very  fortunate  position   of  his  exteiHl 
circumstances,  to  have  cherished  a  happy  view  of  lif^ 
even  though  he  always  was  observant,  pensive  and  of « 
reflective  turn  of  mind.    This  is  attested  by  his  fondneaiot 
and  natural  turn  for  htunour  and  wit,  for  sarcastic  punsaii 
points,  which  he  has  evidently  taken  pleasure  in  derekv- 
ing,  and  cannot  suppress  even  in  his  deep  grief  at  w 
heavy  calamities  that  have  suddenly  come  upon  him  mi 
destroyed  both  his  inner  and  outer  life ;  it  is  now,  howeTci; 
expressed  more  in  the  form  of  deeply  meditative,  incmm 
humour.     In  consequence  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  his  in* 
dejienclent  mind  (which  strives  for  things  beyond  ordinary 
human  limits),  and  to  enlighten  it  with  new,  w^orld-refom- 
ing  ideas,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  thenane 
of  which,  in  those  days — as  already  said — symbolically  de- 
noted the  upward  rise  of  the  mind,  the  morning  of  a  new 
mental  energy,  and  the  highest  summit  of  the  mental  ool- 
ture  of  the  age.     On  his  return  thence,  he  and  his  manlj 
striving  for  CTilture  and  grand   actions  meets  in  Ojdielia 
with  the  peaceful  existence  of  a  noble  woman,   the  calm 
self-sufficiency  of  a  delicate,  beautiful,  maidenly  soul ;  he 
has  given  himself  up  in  love  to  her,  for  in  her  he  has  found 
the  coinplenientary  half  of  his  own  being  ;  by  her  side 
he  hopes  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  future  endeavours, 
and  that  of  his  creative  activity.     This  Hamlet  teas  before 
the  death  of  his  father,  or  rather  this   is  Hamlet  in  the 
original  and  undisturbed  state  of  his  nature.     And  for  this 
very  reason  it  is  decidedly  against  his  natural  disposition  to 
commit  an  act  which  is  demanded  only  by  external  circum- 
stances, and  which  is  internally  foreign  to  him  ;  any  such 
act — even  though  it  did  not  bear  within  itself  the  weighty 
and  ruinous  importance  of  a  decisive  sentence  against  an 
uncle  and  a  mother,  and  in  no  way  surpassed  the  degree 
of  his   power — he   would   nevertheless   have    undertaken 
only  against  his  will.     It  is  not  the  want  of  power  and 
ability,  not  weakness  of  will  and  resolution,  but  the  nature 
of  the  deed  imposed  upon  him,  which  deters  him.    Ophelias 
praise,  when  she  calls  him  (iii.  1) : 

*'  The  courtier's,  BoWier's,  scliolar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword,  j 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state," 
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and  thus  credits  him  with  heroism  and  manly  energy, 
can  scarcely  be  understood  simply  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  loving  maiden  takes  it ;  but  as  little  can  it  be  supposed 
to  be  mere  self-delusion  when,  in  act  iv.  4,*  he  says  of 
'himself,  that  he  has  the  will,  strength  and  means  to  do 
the  thing  he  has  to  do.  For  the  quite  impartial  Fortinbrap 
passes  an  equally  favourable  judgment  upon  him  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  play  (v.  2),  he  says : 

*'  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally .'" 

Hamlet  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  which  Goethe 
attributes  to  him,  with  one  virtue  and  one  fault  in  addition : 
the  desire  and  the  honest  endeavour  in  all  cases  to  remain 
self-possessed  and  complete  master  of  himself,  and  to 
govern  his  whole  life  by  the  power  of  free  thought,  accord- 
ing to  his  aims  and  resolutions,  but  without  having  the 
ability  in  all  cases  to  maintain  this  supremacy.  How 
deeply  grieved  he  appears  (v.  2)  for  having  forgotten  him- 
self at  Ophelia's  grave  with  Laertes,  and  how  earnestly 
in  his  interview  with  his  mother  (iii.  1)  does  he  endeavour 
to  restrain  himself,  for  fear  of  being  carried  away  by  the 
excitement  into  which  he  is  thrown !  How  resolutely 
he  casts  away  from  himself  everything  of  a  passionate 
nature ;  how  highly  he  praises  the  power  of  self-control 
as  the  greatest  ornament  in  man,  when  he  says  to  Horatio 
(iii.  2): 

^  Blessed  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please :  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  ray  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee." 

With  all  his  strength,  therefore,  he  strives  to  become 
master  of  the  circumstances  which  oppress  him ;  with 
all  his  might  he  struggles  to  raise  himself  above  the 
position  assigned  to  him  by  fate,  to  control,  to  free  him- 
self from  the  task  offered  or  rather  forced  upon  him  by  his 
position  in  life,  and  to  produce  ind^ndent  works.     He 
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strives,  from  an  inward  impulse,  to  become  his  own  ideal 
of  man,  of  whom  he  says  (ii,  2) :  *  What  a  piece  of  work  » 
man  I  How  noble  in  reason !  How  infinite  in  faculty !  in 
form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action, 
how  like  an  angd  !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  ! '  But 
just  because  it  is,  therefore,  repugnant  to  his  nature  to 
strive  merely  according  to  circumstances  and  opportunities, 
merely  on  account  of  external  necessity,  there  arises  a  contra- 
diction between  the  inward  bias  of  his  mind  and  the  pressure 
I  of  external  circumstances.  MHe  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
\to  perform  the  task  assigned  to  him,  not  because  it  is  too 
great  or  too  difficult  for  him,  but  because  he  does  not 
know  how  to  turn  a  mere  external  action  into  one  that  is 
internal^  free,  and  truly  moraL\  Hence  his  restless  vacilla- 
xion,  his  hesitation  and  procrastination,  his  w^avering 
thoughts,  his  coming  forward  and  retiring,  the  vehement 
self-reproach  with  which  he  would  goad  himself  on  to 
prompt  action,  without,  however,  being  able  to  control 
time  and  its  flight ;  hence  the  uncertainty  and  the  contra- 
dictions in  his  mode  of  action,  and  apparently  also  in  his 
character. 

And  in  fact,  the  task  imposed  upon  Hamlet  gives  him 
much,  very  much  to  reflect  upon,  both  with  regard  to  the 
actual  crime  which  it  is  to  punish,  and  also  with  regard 
to  its  moral  side,  «.e.,  to  the  question  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  ghost  of  his  father  appears.  Hamlet's  very  address 
to  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  character : 

**  What  may  this  mean 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  tlius  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  tools  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  dispofc^ition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ?  " 

When  the  horrible  crime  is  revealed  to  him,  he  does  not  at 
once  abandon  himself  to  feelings  of  revenge,  or  to  his 
impulse  to  act ;  he  is,  it  is  true,  in  a  state  of  passionate  ex- 
citement and  deeply  moved,  but  the  occurrence  has  rather 
yet  to  become  an  inward  experience  to  him  ;  surprised 
and  astonished  that  that  has  happened  which  he  had 
considered  impossible,  he  resolves  to  '  set  it  down  that  one 
may  smile  and  smile,   and  be  a  villain.*     After  having 
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thereby  endeavoured  to  control  his  violent  excitement — 
for,  although  it  has  Ijeen  found  strange,  the  *  setting  it 
down '  does  help  him  in  this — he  at  once  determines  not  to 
act  without  further  proofs,  but,  in  some  way  to  assure 
himself  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  clearly  to  think 
over  his  own  mode  of  action.  This  is  why  he  entreats  his 
friends  to  be  silent,  even  though  his  conduct  should  here- 
aflier  appear  strange  or  odd.  The  conduct  he  does  assume, 
the  half-madness,  the  unreality  of  which,  however,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive,  would  be  very  inappropriate  if  he 
had  contemplated  the  rash  act  from  the  beginning.  But 
he  assumes  it  only  with  the  view  of  awakening  in  the 
Eang's  mind  a  suspicion  as  if  he  guessed,  suspected  or 
knew  something  of  the  truth,  and  then  drew  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  King's  guilt  or  innocence  from  his  behaviour. 
Hamlet'  finds  it  easy  to  carry  out  his  plan ;  for  although  it 
is  assuredly  only  a  part  which  he  involuntarily  undertakes 
to  play,*  without  having  any  clear  notion  as  to  how  he 
intends  to  act  (being  driven  on  by  the  dark  instinct  of  his 
excited,  anxious  mind,  which  is  struggling  for  certainty 
and  clearness),  still  his  mind  is  so  affected,  so  confused  and 
disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost,  by  the  fearful 
subject  of  the  secret  disclosed  to  him,  by  the  necessity  of 
having  to  bear  the  whole  weight  alone,  by  the  melancholy 
loneliness  which  thus  suddenly  surrounds  him  and  which 
must  be  the  more  detrimental  to  his  mind  the  more  it  is 
only  internal  and  mental,  especially,  however,  by  the 
fruitless  endeavour  (which  continues  to  force  itself  upon 
him)  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  the  new  position 
in  life  into  which  he  has  suddenly  been  placed,  i.e.,  to 
become  assimilated  with  it  and  to  transform  his  view  of 
life  in  accordance  with  it — in  short,  to  create  for  himself  a 

♦  The  opposite  view,  held  by  some  Englishmen,  that  Hamlet  is 
actually  insane,  must  of  necessity  be  an  error,  apart  from  the  clear 
proofs  contained  in  several  passages,  because  this  would  in  fact  unhinge 
the  whole  tragely,  and  entirely  destroy  the  impression  of  the  tragic 
pathos;  in  short,  the  view  is  thoroughly  unpoetical.  It  would 
oe  no  artistic  work,  but  a  senseless  contradiction,  to  let  a  mind,  al- 
ready disturbed  to  the  very  brink  of  madness,  in  addition  pass  through 
all  the  sufferings  of  a  deeply  tragic  situation.  Such  a  sij^ht  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  bublime,  nut  even  attractive  or  interesiing,  but  simply 
intolerable. 
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new  existenoe  out  of  the  desolate  ruins  of  the  former  wc 
of  his  thoughts,  plans,  wishes  and  hopes  (which  a  siiigle 
flash  has  suddenly  dashed  to  pieces),  all  this  has  so  upset 
his  mind,  that  he  is  not  exactly  deranged,  but  yet  stands, 
so  to  say,  on  the  borders  between  disease  and  health.  Hii 
undertaking  to  play  this  part  is  certainly  based  upon  a 
half  belief,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  a  disbelief  in  the  words  of 
the  ghost,  and  this  disbelief  might  be  regarded  as  scepti- 
cism (Bedenklichkeitakrdmerei)  were  it  not  that  the 
whole  drama  is  expressly  founded  on  the  higher  moral 
doctrines  of  Christianity ,  as  is  expressly  shoivn  in  the  very 
first  scene.  According  to  the  ideas  of  true,  pure  morality, 
it  cannot  be  an  entirely  innocent  and  heavenly  spirit  that 
would  wander  on  earth  to  demand  a  son  to  avenge  his 
death,  and,  in  fact,  the  ghost  himself  says,  that  he  is 

"  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  bnm*d  and  pui^d  away." 

Besides  this,  it  is  above  all  things  essential  to  a  free, 
independent  action,  that  the  agent  should  be  perfectly 
certain  of  its  origin  and  reason.  When,  therefore,  Hamlet 
finds  that  he  has,  and  must  do  the  deed  so  repulsive  to  him, 
he  intends,  at  all  events,  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  does 
not  himself  commit  a  crime  ;  this  certainty,  and,  moreover, 
a  certainty  in  the  full  extent,  is  a  necessity  not  merely 
to  him,  but  to  every  person  with  a  delicate  sense  of 
moral  feeling.  But  when  he  and  Horatio  have — by  the 
device  of  the  play — come  to  a  perfect  conviction  of  the 
King's  guilt,  and  when  the  King,  by  his  conduct,  has 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  whole  assembled  court,  wliy 
— it  has  been  asked — why  does  not  Hamlet  seize  the 
opportunity  to  unmask  the  trembling  and  conscience- 
stricken  criminal,  and  call  him  to  account  ?  In  the  first 
place,  probably,  because  it  was  only  in  Hamlet's  eyes,  not 
in  those  of  the  others,  that  the  King  stood  convicted; 
further,  because  the  King  withdraws  so  hurriedly  and 
suddenly,  that  Hamlet  could  not  at  the  moment  take  him 
to  task  ;  lastly,  however,  because  Hamlet  himself  has 
fallen  into  such  passionate  excitement  at  the  discovery  of 
the  true  state  of  things,  that  at  the  moment,  he  does  not  in 
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any  way  think  of  taking  active  steps,  and  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  so,  even  though,  he  had  previously  formed 
a  definite  plan  of  action.  This,  however,  he  has  evidently 
not  done,  and  for  this  very  reason  has  been  censured  and 
accused  of  weakness  of  will,  indecision  and  incapacity  of 
action.  But  before  making  a  plan  for  action,  one  has  to 
be  certain  of  the  action  itself,  and  this  Hamlet  is  not. 
Moreover,  even  after  he  has  come  to  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  King's  guilt,  he  still  hesitates  and  cannot  come  to  a 
decision,  he  still  has  doubts  and  scruples,  especially  moral 
doubts,  moral  scruples !  And  very  rightly.  For  even 
though  the  King  were  a  triple  fratricide,  it  would  — 
according  to  the  idea  of  pure,  strict  morality— still  remain 
a  morally  equivocal  act,  half  a  crime  to  put  him  to  death 
on  the  spot  without  a  fair  trial;  to  a  tender  conscience 
the  murder  of  an  uncle  and  stepfather  is  a  deea  irom  wETch 
the  strongest  mitid  Would  jUBlly  f(JVOlt,  6ven  though  divine 
lustioe  itselt  required  tne  punisnment  (and  m  the  present 
fiftfift    tma    crnild  \>ft  fjouft  nul'^   W   V\Am\^i\.     M'hft    hiVhftr 
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moral  leeiing  in  Manllet^  accordingly,  is  still  in  conflict 
with  the  natural  man  and  his  demand  for  revenge,  which 
is  supported  by  the  ancient  national  custom  of  the 
Germanic  people.  The  natural  man  spurs  him  to  the 
deed  and  accuses  him  of  irresolution  and  cowardice ;  his 
tender  conscience— more  sentiment  than  clear  conscious- 
ness— ^involuntarily  restrains  him;  his  mind  wavers  and 
hesitates,  and  torments  itself  in  vain  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  elements,  but  is  urged  on  by  them  to  preserve  for 
itself  the  creative  freedom  of  action.  The  regard  for  the 
eternal  salvation  of  his  soul  (to  which  he  significantly 
refers  even  at  the  appearance  of  the  ghost)  forces  him  to 
halt  aud  to  consider;  the  remembrance  of  the  duty  of 
revenge  imposed  upon  him  by  his  father  urges  him  onwards ; 
therefore  the  passage  which  Schlegel  quotes  (but  mutilates 
to  support  his  view')  correctly  characterises  the  real  state 
of  Hamlet  s  soul  (iii.  1 ) : 

*•  To  die  ;— to  sleep ,- — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ;  ay,  there's  the  mb ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  tliis  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  UQ  pait^e 

***** 
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Thai  onmfienet  doM  maie  oowarilt  of  Uf  aB ; 
And  cliDB  tlip  native  hue  of  retiolutiou 

kllvA  o'er  with  the  pele  cast  '.if  thought,  <ito."  ' 

Hie,  therefore,  is  no  sceptical,  idly  epecnlative  considerati(0  I 
which  wisheH  to  fathom  all  the  possible  cocscqiieiuies  of  I 
the  deed;  it  is  hia  coMcienee  and  the  jd  ■  -  ' 
i  with  Ilia  (1 


ia  not  made  in  the  feeling  of  want  of  heroism  and  power  nf 
energy  (as  Goethe  thinks),  but  in  hia  coiisciuusneHa  of  the 
scnipuloUBneBs  and  the  tendency  of  hia  nature.t 

Bnt  it  is  not  merely  the  moral  question  as  to  ahetha 
he  should  do  the  deed,  it  is  also  the  how  that  vexes  bis 
Bonl,  as  is  distinctly  expressed  in  the  above  monologue 
(iii.  1).  If  the  deed  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  accompii^eil 
in  an  appropriate  form,  expreasiye  of  its  moaning,  and  be 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  justice  and  morality. 
In  the  present  ciise  also,  things  prove  themselves  hotli 
obstinate  and  hard  to  deal  with;  here  also  the  whole 
position  of  affairs  is  hostile  to  him.  In  the  given  olronm- 
stances  there  remains  nothing  for  him  to  do,  but  to  commit 
a  cunning  and  treacherous  murder,  or  to  rouse  the  people  to 
rebellion  against  the  externally  lawful  power  of  the  king 
—a  mode  of  action  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  inmost  soni 
For  it  is  a  mere  vague  supposition  that  Hamlet — by 
openly  coming  forward  as  the  king's  accuser  and  jadge, 
and    by    being  wholly  absorbed    with  his  (legally  nn- 

■  Hamlet  colls  the  future  state  on  '  iiDiiiBcovered  coiinlry.  from 
whose  bourne  no  tiavellor  returns,'  This  ia  said  to  be  a  coiitr»dictioii, 
BB  be  boa  just  expeiicnced  tbe  reverse,  and  aten  and  spoken  lo  tba 
spirit  of  his  futlitr.  Hamlet,  hovefer.  means  to  any  that  no  one  ia  at 
liberty  to  return  here  from  tbe  'nndiscoTered  oonntry  '  if  the  life 
there  does  not  pleuse  bim.  and  therefore  that  Buioide  determinea  all 
futurity. 

t  That  Hamlet's  'fine  moml  feeling,'  his  ' scnipulousneaa  and 
tirtue.'  are  the  fundamental  re.>8una  ot  bis  healtalioa  and  irTeaolnlioii, 
U  expreaaly  recognised  by  Oervinua.  But  if  ho,  Hamlet  has  a  rigU  to 
hesitate,  to  reflect  and  to  coniidiT,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  contrsdiotioD 
to  praise  his  acrupulouiueas  and  in  the  same  brealh  to  aooiue  him  of 
uresolution,  scepiiciam,  and  cowtudice. 
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lemonstrable)  imputation  of  the  fratricide — wonld  have 

immediately  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Court  and  army,  of 

tlie  nobles  and  the  people.     On  the  contrary  it  would  have 

beeoa  very  easy  for  the  cunning  king — in  spite  of  his 

certainly  strange  behaviour  after  the  play — to  weaken  the 

•ccsusation  and  to  represent  it  as  a  delusion  of  the  diseased 

and  melancholy  state  of  Hamlet's  mind,  of  which,  moreover, 

;  he  had  already  given  signs  even  before  the  appearance  of 

the  ghost,    'rhe  fact  of  Hamlet's  not  venturing  upon  such 

an  open  action,  in  face  of  a  result  which,  to  say  the  least 

of  it,  was  extremely  doubtfuL  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of 

*  awkwardness '  in  practical  matters,  nor  of  weakness  of 

will  or  of  judgment.    Again,  therefore,  he  stands  hesitating 

and  considering;  nay,  he  willingly  follows  the  order  to 

go  to  England,  evidently  in  the  hope  of  there  obtaining 

the  means  and  opportunity  (pwhaps  by  England's  support 

in  money  and  men  to  engage  in  an  honourable,  open 

warfare  against  his  uncle)  to  set  about  his  task  in  a  manner 

worthy  both  of  himself  and  of  its  own  importance.    This 

hope  he  evidently  alludes  to  in  the  words  (iii.  4) : 

"For  *tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar :  and  't  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon." 

An  accident  frustrates  his  plans.  He  has  to  return  to 
Denmark  against  his  own  wish,  and  although  he  has  now, 
at  last,  come  to  a  firm  decision,  still  not  any  one  of  the 
subsequent  events  is  brought  about  through  him,  by  his 
own  independent  activity,  or  in  accordance  with  his  own 
wish  and  resolution.  It  is  only  at  the  last  moment  (when 
he  himself  is  at  the  point  of  death  and  surrounded  by 
fresh  crimes  on  the  part  of  the  king),  but  forced  more  by 
circumstances  than  his  own  free  will,  that,  with  a  rapid 
movemeiit  he  stabs  the  king,  and  then  expires  himself 
with  a  sigh  over  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

The  drama  is  thus  certainly  a  tragedy  of  thought, 
but  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  A.  W.  Schlegel.* 
Shakspeare  here  conceives  the  pnnciple  and  basis  of  human 
life — i.e.,  the  chief  motive  of  the  historical  development 

•  Bee  page  480. 
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— to  be  that  which  is  highest  and  noblest  in  man :  thonglit 
in  itfl  relation  to  action,  in  its  freedom  and  indepa- 
dent,  creative  power,  which  makes  the  outer  world  the 
expression  of  its  substance.  Shakspeare's  tragic  Mnse  riaei 
from  the  family  circle,  and  farther  from  political  life,  oat 
of  the  domain  of  the  impulses  and  passions,  of  the  strengtii 
of  will  and  energy,  into  the  highest  region  of  firee,  purely 
mental  activity;  here  the  drama  takes  its  stand,  and 
exhibits  its  tragic  picture  of  life  from  this  point  of  view. 
Hamlet's  mind,  which  is  as  noble  as  it  is  strong  and 
sterling,  in  fact,  as  great  as  it  is  possible  for  the  human 
mind  to  become,  struggles  continually  to  acquire  that 
sovereignty  which  is  to  maintain  the  mastery  of  -thought 
over  the  will,  over  the  course  and  the  formation  of  human 
life.  And  yet  he  does  not  succeed  in  attaining  his  aim; 
he  does  not  possess  sufi&cient  strength  to  control  external 
circumstances;  his  own  weakness  and  hesitation — sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  the  force  of  highly  unfavourable 
relations— drive  him  perpetually  from  his  path;  unfore- 
seen events  frustrate  his  plans.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  mind,  in  spite  of  its  depth,  greatness  and  power,  is, 
nevertheless,  still  wholly  biassed  in  the  contradiction  of 
self-possessed  activity  with  blind  impulses,  of  free  thought 
with  unfree  passion,  of  a  morally  necessary  resolve  with 
an  arbitrary,  accidental  inclination.  He  does  not,  as  yet,  by 
any  means,  stand  upon  that  height  of  moral  strength  and 
firmness  of  character,  of  perfect  self-control  and  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  the  first  indispensable  condition  of 
that  grand,  ideal  activity  of  which  Hamlet  has  dreamt, 
and  which  continually  floats  before  his  soul.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  aspiration  in  its  one-sidedness — by  wishing  of 
its  own  supreme  power  to  rule  and  form  all  life — surpasses 
the  measure  of  human  power,  and  borders  upon  that  arro- 
gant desire  which  would  wish  to  rid  itself  of  the  guiding 
hand  of  history,  and  to  be  in  action  *  like  an  angel,'  in  appre- 
hension '  like  a  god.'  Man  certainly  ought  not  to  pursue  his 
path  in  life  according  to  blind  instinct,  but  according  to 
free  and  conscious  thought.  However,  that  which  he 
strives  for  must  not  be  his  thought,  not  his  pleasure,  not 
his  will ;  it  must  bo  the  substance  of  the  divine  order  of 
the  universe,  the  thought  and  will  of  the  moral  necessity 
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according  to  which  he  acts,  by  making  it  voluntarily  his 
own.  Hamlet's  aversion  to  the  deed  imposed  upon  him, 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  task  in  life  allotted  to  him, 
his  striving — not  merely  to  form  a  given  substance  (the  one 
thing  in  a  man's  power)  but  to  create  it  for  himself,  or  at 
least  to  be  the  autocrat  master  of  it — ^has  in  it  something 
of  selfish  despotism  and  arbitrariness.  At  all  events,  that 
fundamental  tendency  of  his  nature  for  free,  self-sufficient 
^tivity  manifests  itself  in  so  one-sided  a  manner  that, 
being  engrossed  in  it,  he  takes  no  heed  of  the  other 
agent  of  history,  of  that  which  is  called  the  power  of 
circumstances,  i.e.,  of  the  inner  necessity  of  the  course 
of  the  world's  history,  existing  in  the  Past  and  in  its 
relations  of  the  Present.  He,  indeed,  recognises  the  task 
as  the  result  of  it  and  as  necessarily  falling  to  his  lot, 
and  sees  that  he  must  undertake  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  feeling  of  avetsion  to  it  in  his  inmost  nature  uncon- 
sciously and  involuntarily  asserts  itself;  and  hence,  in 
reality,  he  has  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling  the  task. 
He  does  not,  it  is  true,  become  clearly  conscious  that,  in 
reality,  he  has  no  intention  to  undertake  it,  and  merely 
evades  it,  but  this  is  actually  the  state  of  the  case.  This, 
moreover,  explains  the  strange  contradiction  that  he  not 
only  accredits  himself  (and  indeed  most  justly)  with 
possessing  the  strength  and  the  will  to  do  what  he  has  to 
do,  but  that  he  complains  of,  and  makes  himself  the  bitterest 
reproaches  in  regard  to  his  hesitation,  and  (most  unjustly) 
accuses  himself  of  cowardice  and  want  of  feeling,  and  yet 
never  succeeds  in  accomplishing  what  he  demands  of 
himself  and  what  he  is  very  well  able  to  perform.  This 
internal  contradiction,  which  has  its  root  in  want  of 
self-control  and  knowledge  of  self,  becomes  the  subjective 
motive  of  the  tragic  pathos  to  which  Hamlet's  great  and 
noble  mind  succumbs.  In  yielding  to  that  inward  impiilse 
(which  gives  rise  to  his  aversion  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
him)  he  acts,  wherever  he  does  act,  not  in  accordance  with 
his  own  thought,  in  free  self-possessed  activity,  but  is  carried 
away  by  passion  or  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  In  the 
first  tumult  of  his  feelings  and  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  he  throw*  aside  Ophelia's  love,  which  he  himself 
had  fostered  and  nourished;  with  inconsiderate  icashno^^ 
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he  murders  old  PoloninB  instead  of  the  King,  and  thus  brings 
upon  himself  the  blame  of  Ophelia's  madness  and  death; 
with  only  an  uncertain  hope  in  view,  he  consents  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  England,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
finds  himself  obliged  to  deliver  up  Bosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  to  their  fate ;  they  are  miserable  creatores, 
it  is  true,  but  still  merely  unconscious  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  their  master  and  king.  On  account  of  this  he 
himself  meets  with  a  tragic  fate,  which  overtakes  him  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  he  has  barely  time,  in 
great  haste,  to  do  the  long  contemplated  deed. 

The  actions  and  sentiments  of  all  the  other  characters 
harmonise  with  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Hamlet,  the 
principal  representative  of  the  action  and  its  tragic  course ; 
we  have  everywhere  the  same  idea,  but  in  a  variety  of 
shades  and  colours.  Laertes  is  the  contmst  and  j>endant  to 
Hamlet.  The  position  of  both  is  pretty  much  the  same ;  he 
too  has  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  father  and  of  a  sister.  But 
his  soul  is  at  once  roused  into  the  heat  of  passion ;  his  will 
storms  into  action  without  deliberation,  without  asking 
about  right  and  wrong,  and  it  is  only  with  diflSculty  that 
the  King,  with  persuasive  eloquence,  succeeds  in  pacifjdng 
him  and  in  making  him  think  of  artifice  and  dissimulation ; 
in  this,  however,  he  meets  his  own  ruin,  contrary  to  the 
plan  proposed.  For  this  mode  of  action,  excluding  as  it 
does  all  reflection  and  consideration,  and  appointing  the 
bare  will  as  master,  is  as  little  right  and  true  as  Hamlet's 
contradictory  behaviour.*  The  King,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  a  most  clever 
actor,  always  master  of  his  looks  and  gestures,  of  his 
words  and  actions;  his  criminal  doings  are  invariably 
based  upon  well-considered,  well-appointed  plans ;  he  too — 
although  in  a  perfectly  different  sense — always  endeavours 
to  direct  the  course  of  events  and  the  development  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  and  designs. 

*  If  Shakspeare  has  not  made  Laertes  the  contrast,  but — as  Gervinus 
thinks — the  prototype  of  Hamlet,  why  is  not  his  mode  of  action  made 
to  appear  crowned  with  sueoess,  why  is  he  too  rather  connected  with 
the  tragic  fate  of  all  the  dramatc  persons?  Obviously  becHUse 
Phaksp  are  did  not  entertain  the  Siime  view  and  conception  ad  hia 
interpreter. 
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j[id  yet  the  result  is  the  same,  the  same  fruitless  endeavours, 
Koept  that  in  this  case  the  failureus  a  consequence  of*  the 
porthlessness  of  the  character,  of  criminal  disposition  of 
idnd,  which  in  the  end  is  caught  in  its  own  trap. 

Sut  it  is  not  only  the  noble  aspirations  of'  a  lofty,  free 
pirit,  not  merely  the  intentions  of  the  rash  energy  of  a 
'oang  man,  and  the  secret  plots  of  a  hardened  wretch  that 
Bill  Tdctims  to  the  tragic  pathos,  the  same  fate  befalls  the 
oretentious  wisdom  of  an  old  man  of  the  world  (who  has 
pro^wn  old  amidst  the  scandals  and  intrigues  of  the  court), 
nd  also  crushes  the  dreamy  thoughts  of  a  maiden's  heart 
rhich  is  wrapped  up  in  love  and  in  the  pleasure  of  loving. 
^olonius,  who  appears  better  and  wiser  than  he  is  —  but 
irluMse  self-sufficient  display  of  wisdom  is  only  a  reflex  of  the 
ballow,  lax  morality  of  Court  life,  which  aims  at  external 
appearance — ^pays  the  penalty  of  the  foolish  inquisitiveness 
md  the  vain  conceit  with  which  he  interferes  in  everything, 
txid  fancies  himself  able  to  fathom  and  manage  aU  things. 
>plielia's  mind  is  disturbed  by  the  sudden  destruction  of 
lu  lier  bright  dreams,  which  also  inquisitively  flew  far 
in  advance  of  the  present,  Ophelia,  in  many  respects, 
las  the  same  nature  and  meets  with  the  same  fate  as 
Samlet;  she  is  his  female  counterpart.  Her  character, 
boo,  admits  of  being  disputed ;  she,  too,  does  not  act,  less 
yven  than  Hamlet,  but  she  also  speaks  so  little  that  she 
ttands  by  the  side  of  the  action  more  in  the  form  of  a 
spectator.  Yet  this  very  silence  is  characteristic :  Ophelia 
is  one  of  those  meditative,  dreamily  reserved  female  natures, 
with  deep  feelings  and  a  sensitive  imagination,  but  with 
no  acuteness  of  intellect  and  clear  self-consciousness,  which 
ftre  therefore  incapable  of  expressing  what  affects  them ; 
they  live  only  in  their  own  hearts,  and,  so  to  say,  upon  their 
own  hearts.  This  meditative,  dreamy  nature  has  attracted 
Hamlet,  it  harmonises  with  the  principal  side  of  his  cha- 
raci^er.  He  has  sued  for  her  heart,  has  won  it,  and,  as 
she  has  hitherto  lived  only  in  her  own  heart,  she  now 
lives  only  in  him,  in  the  silent,  longing  hope  that  he  will 
belong  to  her.  Incapable  of  resisting,  she  submits  obe- 
diently, it  is  true,  and  apparently  with  calmness  and 
composure,  to  her  father's  commands,  but  the  more  tightly 
she  locks  her  love  up  within  her  breast,  the  deeper  it 
VOL.  I.  ^  ^ 
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engraves  itself  npon  her  sonl,  the  more  exclusively  do 
her  thoughts  gather  round  this  centre  of  her  life.  It  is 
this  love  which  first  brings  the  tender,  virgin  bud  to 
blossom ;  but  her  peaceful  existence,  which  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  itself,  is  thus  broken  by  the  anxiety  of 
longing  and  desire,  the  discord  of  hope  and  fear.  In  her 
maidenly  loneliness,  in  her  lively  imagination,  she  has 
formed  a  picture  of  a  happiness  by  Hamlet's  side  which— 
like  the  throne  and  the  royal  crown — extends  far  beyond 
her  horizon,  and  not  only  surpasses  the  degree  of  her  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  but  also  of  her  own  inner  being.  She 
too,  therefore,  has  made  a  plan  of  what  her  life  by  Hamlet's 
side  is  to  be,  or  rather  she  has  dreamt  it  out  for  herself 
and  this  dream  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  her  soul,  and 
become  so  entirely  a  part  of  her  existence  and  being,  that 
its  hopeless  destruction  upsets  her  nature  and  disturbs  her 
consciousness.  How  deeply  and  intensely  her  mind's  eye 
has  been  rivetted  on  this  happiness  by  Hamlet's  side,  how 
exclusively  it  has  become  the  centre  of  her  thoughts,  the 
gravitating  point  of  her  life  she,  indeed,  nowhere  ex- 
pressly declares — perhaps  because  she  was  herself  not 
wholly  aware  of  it,  perhaps  because  maidenly  shyness 
sealed  her  lips — but  the  speeches  and  songs  which  insanity 
puts  in  her  mouth,  show  us  the  more  clearly  how  deeply 
her  soul  was  imbued  with  the  dream  of  love  and  love's  joy. 
Even  the  time  and  motive  of  her  mental  derangement  is  a 
clear  proof  of  this.  She  is  able  to  bear  that  Hamlet,  in  his 
assumed  madness,  should  turn  from  her,  for  madness  is 
curable  and,  consequently,  hope  has  not  vanished  altogether; 
but  that  her  father  should  be  murdered  by  him — which 
raises  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  her  and  her  love's 
happiness — this  terrible  certainty  completely  deranges 
her  mind,  and  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  her  life  and 
consciousness.  Accordingly,  Ophelia's  madness  —  which, 
in  the  weaker  woman's  soul,  is  the  same  thing  as  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  great  disturbance  of  Hamlet's  .mind — is  the 
climax  of  the  tragic  pathos  on  the  inner  pyschological  side 
of  the  action,  whereas  the  same  is  exhibited  on  the  external, 
historical  side,  by  the  ruin  of  the  Koyal  House  of  Denmark, 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  people  under  Laertes,  and  by  the 
disorder  oi  tlie  w\io\^  %\a.\.^  VtiOsi^^  tharein  manifested. 
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By  the  side  of  Ophelia  stands  the  Queen,  whom  womanly 
^eakness  has  made  a  criminal,  and  who  has  allowed  her- 
ilf  to  be  talked  over,  cozened  and  made  a  fool  of  by  a 
lan.  She  must  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
'eak,  irresolute  courtiers,  Eosencrantz  and  Guildenstem, 
^ho,  it  is  true,  do  not  act  of  their  own  accord,  but  yet 
>r  the  sake  of  their  own  interests,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
>wer,  authority  and  a  sphere  of  action,  become  the 
►ols  for  carrying  out  the  plans  and  thoughts  of  others, 
his, allowing  others  to  make  use  of  one — ^which,  after  all, 
rooeeds  from  self-determination  —  is  but  another  and 
Mser  form  of  thinking  and  acting  for  oneself,  and  accord- 
igly,  is  not  even  destroyed  by  a  foreign  and  hostile  power 
■  will  and  action,  but  by  the  playful  caprice  of  small 
ioidents.    Opposed  to  these  personages  stands  Horatio, 

I  inner  organic  contrast  to  all.  He  alone  has  no  inten- 
ons,  has  no  wish  to  make  his  life  of  profit  to  himself,  but 
kther  devotes  himself  entirely  and  unreservedly  to  his 
iend.    And  on  this  very  account  he  obtains  that  which 

II  the  others  seek  for  in  vain.  For  it  is  certain  that 
'ortinbras — the  young,  new  king,  who  is  unacquainted 
rith  the  circumstances  of  his  kingdom — will  call  upon 
im  (the  friend  of  Hamlet)  whom  the  dying  heir  to  the 
lirone  has  appointed  as  his  defender  and  representative, 
y  reorganise  the  disordered  state  by  grand  actions, 
[oratio,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  a  superfluous  character, 
y  no  means  a  mere  subordinate  figure,  but  one  of  the 
rganio  members  of  the  whole.  The  same  may  be  said 
f  Fortinbras;  he,  as  it  were,  completes  the  dramatic 
unction  of  Horatio,  for  while  the  latter  appears  by  nature 
estined  more  to  be  the  stay  and  support  of  others,  than 
y  act  upon  his  own  account,  Fortinbras  represents  that 
rm,  self-possessed  power  of  action  which  always  takes  into 
msideration  the  prevailing  circumstances,  but  is  active 
evertheless,  and  alone  succeeds  in  attaining  its  end. 
'or  this  reason  the  poet  introduces  him  at  the  very  com- 
lencement — even  though  in  the  back-ground — and  does 
Ot  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  takes  up  his  position  in  front 
s  the  representative  of  the  future.  Thus  all  the  charac- 
5rs  are  fully  entitled  to  consideration  and  have  their 
idependent  significance    all  those  that  act  independentbj 
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perisli,  either  owing  to  the  one-sidedness  and  uncertainty, 
the  weakness,  the  falseness,  arrogance  and  conceit  of  their 
thoughts,  or  owing  to  the  selfish  determinateness  of  their 
will,  by  means  of  which  they  seek  to  control  life.  "With 
justice,  therefore,  does  Horatio  at  the  conclusion — ^wLile 
intimating  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  drama,  which  has 
been  worked  out  in  such  manifold  ways — say  (v.  2)  : 

"  And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  UDknowing  world. 
How  these  things  came  aoout :  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  nnd  unnatural  acts : 
Of  accidental  judgments,  ca^sual  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forc'd  cause ; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook, 
FalVn  on  the  inventors*  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver." 

The  various  groups  which  the  poet  required  for  carrying 
out  his  intentions,  in  this  case  also  interact  with,  and 
counteract  one  another  easily  and  naturally — as  every  one 
must  perceive  without  being  specially  reminded  of  the 
fact.  This  results  spontaneously,  as  everywhere  in  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  well-arranged  and  progressive  course  of  the 
action  in  a  definite  direction.  It  proceeds  from  a  double 
contradiction  :  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  internal  contra- 
diction in  Hamlet's  character,  between  his  striving  after  a 
free,  self-conscious  and  self-chosen  sphere  of  action,  and  the 
unfree  vehemence,  indiscreetness  and  passionateness  of  his 
temperament,  which  perpetually  thwarts  this  striving; 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  external  contradiction  between 
the  character  of  the  hero  and  the  power  of  circumstances, 
which  impose  upon  him  a  deed  which,  although  appearing 
substantially  and  morally  necessary,  is  extremely  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible  to  bring  into  a  free,  moral  form.  The 
reconciliation  of  this  double  contradiction  is,  so  to  say, 
the  problem  which  the  action  has  to  solve,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  poet  presents  to  us  in  the  first  act,  in  the  ex- 
position, although  not  with  sufficient  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness. The  following  acts  show  how  the  hero  falls 
in  his  vain  attempt  to  solve  the  discord ;  in  other  words, 
the  action  removes  the  contradiction  in  a  traffic  manner, 
by  showing  how  the  striving  after  an  absolute,  creative 
independence  of  action  (by  which  Hamlet  falls  into  con- 
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tradiction  with  his  position  in  life,  owing  to  the  inner 
contradiction  in  his  own  nature)  is  not  only  unable 
to  attain  its  object,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  even 
throws  the  person  into  the  directly  opposite  extreme  of  an 
arbitrary,  unconscious  mode  of  action,  making  him  a  slave 
to  blind  passion  and  caprice,  in  which  position  he  com- 
mits actions  that  make  his  tragic  death  appear  both  a 
just  and  necessary  consequence.  The  purport  of  the  action 
is  to  give  motives  for  the  tragic  death  and  the  purification 
of  the  hero,  in  and  through  himself.  The  principal 
incidents  of  these  are:  Hamlet's  conduct  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  crime  upon  which  everything  turns,  the 
play  within  the  play  and  its  first  consequences,  the  deaths 
of  Polonius  and  Ophelia,  the  return  of  Laertes  and  his 
stormy  proceedings.  The  significance  of  these  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  point  out,  at  least  I  have  already 
intimated  how  their  internal  necessity  is  determined  by 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  whole  representation,  by  the 
given  characters  and  circumstances.  This  internal  neces- 
sity in  the  course  of  the  dramatic  development — which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  reflected  in  every  turn  of  the  action,  in  all 
of  the  characters  and  in  all  the  various  parts  of  the  whole 
— constitutes,  in  the  present  case  again,  the  beauty  and 
finish  of  the  composition,  and  I  have  no  hesitation, 
even  in  this  respect,  in  placing  this  extremely  involved 
and  complicated  tragedy  by  the  side  of  the  grandest 
creations  of  the  great  poet ;  yet  it  has  frequently  enough 
been  censured  on  account  of  supposed  defective  composition. 
Only  a  few  separate  points  may  be  somewhat  more 
closely  examined.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  above  dis- 
quisition, we  doubtless  scarcely  need  to  defend  Shakspeare 
against  the  reproaches  that  have  been  raised  against  him 
(even  by  Goethe),  for  having  in  the  last  acts  unnecessarily 
entangled  and  spun  out  the  course  of  the  action  by 
Hamlet's  journey  to  England,  his  adventures  at  sea,  his 
return,  etc.  It  is  true  that  this  does  affect  the  external 
composition — the  general  view  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  action,  the  clearness  of 
the  development  and  the  certainty  of  its  final  object — and 
if  this  had  been  declared  a  defect,  the  objection  would 
"be  justified  from  the  stand-point  of  aesthetic  conformity 
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to  rule.  But  the  external  conformity  to  rule  is  not  always 
one  and  the  same  thing  as  the  highest  aims  of  art,  its  law 
is  frequently  supplanted  by  higher  laws.  I'hese  laws 
demand  that  the  external  composition  shall  in  all  cases 
be  directed  towards  the  internal  principles  and  objects 
of  the  drama  ;  accordingly,  it  must  not  fear  the  appearance 
of  an  imperfection,  if  the  latter  serves  to  express  and  to 
realize  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  seeming  defect  becomes  an  excellence.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  devia- 
tions just  spoken  of,  appear  well-founded,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  purpose  of  the  piece  is  to  show  how 
the  self-made  thoughts,  hopes,  and  intentions  of  man,  miss 
their  mark,  not  only  on  account  of  their  own  short-sighted- 
ness, but  that  by  an  internal  necessity  their  unfounded 
suppositions  are  thwarted  and  disturbed  by  the  equally 
baseless  empire  of  chance.  In  '  Hamlet '  a  great  varieiy 
of  complicated  relations  and  events  had  to  be  exhibited, 
because  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  complication  such  as  this, 
that  the  impotence  of  the  human  mind  to  shape  life 
merely  in  accordance  with  a  subjective  standard,  with  the 
desire  and  inclination,  can  be  manifested.  It  was  intended 
that  the  spectator  himself  should  be  overwhelmed,  stupe- 
fied and  bewildered  by  it,  and  that  he  should  himself  thus 
become  directly  aware  of  similar  weaknesses  and  uncertainty 
in  himself.  The  same  reason,  and  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, mere  theatrical  effect,  accounts  for  Shakspeare's 
introducing  the  ghost;  this  is  done  partly  in  order  to 
bring  the  secret  crime  within  view  by  a  single  flash  of 
light,  partly  in  order,  in  the  most  effective  manner  to 
funiish  the  strongest  motive  that  could  be  devised  for 
Hamlet's  actions,  and  thereby  to  heighten  the  conflict 
between  the  given  circumstances  and  Hamlet's  character. 
The  same  reason,  lastly,  induced  the  poet  to  place  folly 
and  madness  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  the  shrewdest 
intellect,  the  most  remarkable  wealth  of  mind  and  the 
most  profound  reflection.  While  Ophelia's  mental  de- 
rangement and  the  disturbed  state  of  Hamlet's  mind, 
reveal  what  is  terrible  and  ruinous,  old  Polonius'  hollow 
wisdom,  which  in  reality  is  only  concealed  folly,  exhibits 
more  of  that  foolishness  and  perversity  which  is  contained 
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in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to  acquire  the  perfect  sovereignty 
of  thought  over  circumstances  and  events.  This  is  still  more 
l^pparent  in  the  scene  with  the  grave-diggers ;  it  demon- 
strates, as  it  were,  in  octdia,  the  powerlessness  of  this 
endeavour  and  the  presumption  contained  in  it,  by  pointing 
oat  how  the  inquisitive  mind  in  its  pride  of  intellect — 
while  wishing  freely  and  boldly  to  direct  the  whole  course 
of  life — is  not  even  capable  of  saving  itself  from  the  teeth 
of  the  small,  busy  worms.  The  riddles  of  the  two  merry 
clowns  with  their  broad  humour,  is  a  parody  on  the  great 
toil  and  trouble  which  the  mind  imposes  upon  itself  in 
order  to  soar  up  to  that  giddy  height  upon  which,  after 
all,  it  cannot  maintain  itself.  How  significant  also  is  the 
connection  between  this  scene  and  that  where  Hamlet 
meets  Laertes  at  Ophelia's  grave;  how  significant  is 
Hamlet's  direct  fall  from  his  philosophical  height,  from 
his  profound  reflections  into  passionate  ardour  and  want 
of  self-possession  I  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  even  this 
scene  has  its  full  poetical  jtustification  and  is  by  no  means 
disturbing  or  superfluous. 

Equally  unjust,  lastly,  are  the  objections  raised  against 
the  closing  scene.  The  motives  of  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected solution  of  the  complication — which  is  occasioned 
more  by  accident  than  by  premeditated  intrigue — have 
already  been  pointed  out.  But  in  addition  to  this,  objec- 
tion has  also  been  made  to  the  introduction  of  Fortinbras 
(although  preparation  is  already  made  for  his  appearance 
in  the  very  first  act) ;  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  purely 
external,  arbitrary  and  meaningless  piece  of  ornamentation, 
stuck  on  to  the  story  only  in  order  to  give  the  conclusion 
a  striking  effect.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that,  as  already 
remarked,  Fortinbras  forms  the  complementary  pendant 
to  Horatio,  and  that  both  in  their  mode  of  thought  and 
action  represent  the  necessary  organic  contrast  to  Hamlet 
and  the  other  dramatic  characters,  Shakspeare  is  justly 
fond  of  concluding  his  overpowering  tragedies  with  the 
prospect  of  a  new  and  better  state  of  things  which 
rises  up  out  of  suffering,  ruin  and  death.  As  in  *  Borneo 
and  Juliet,*  '  King  Lear '  and  '  Macbeth,'  so  it  is  here.  It 
is  the  elevating,  conciliatory  power  of  the  tragic,  which  is 
manifested  not  merely  in  the  purification  and  sublimation 
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bvt  alao  ta  the  Ucveing  and  [«•« 
it  of  the  sttMut  and  temptet  for  & 
aetation*.     Wben    Hunlet  hu 
ig.  that — in  giving  Dp  his  pvi 
he  jfully  percraves  (r.  2)  : 


wlwn  h«  hu  tbtu  acknowledged  the  mtemal  neoe^tj 
in  the  ooiinw  of  the  hL^torical  cveiita,  ft'om  vhieh  lie 
tried  to  e«ctipu,  and  U  now  finally  prepared  to  relinqviah 
what  he  doea  not  poAociw ;  when  his  mind  is  at  re^t,  ik 
diMurhnDce  of  his  mind  at  no  ead,  and  the  stormj  veJte- 
lDenc<<  of  hiJi  temperament  OTorcome,  i.e.,  when  the  contra- 
diction  (int  of  which  the  action  proceeded  ia  solved— »l 
tnt  towarda  the  inner  side,  in  the  mind  and  chaiacto 
of  the  hero,  and  then  externally  by  the  violent  death  c^ 
tho  gnilty  King  and  Qneen, — and  when  the  task  at 
fWonge  fnuNMed  npon  the  hero  ia  accompliahed— more 
hy  the  hana  of  Pro-videnoe  in  the  form  of  accident  than 
by  Ilamlot's  free  action — i.e.,  when  ihe  fearful  deed  upon 
whif;h  the  drainit  turns  is  finally  uccomplifihed  in  that 
form  which  atone  oorresponde  with  its  substance — Hamlet 
then  dies  in  the  calm  hope  of  a  better  existence.  He 
dies  not  only — aa  his  last  words  to  Horatio  imply — with 
the  firm  conviction  of  receiving  pardon  from  Heaven,  hut 
also  in  the  oortainty  that  his  beloved  Denmark  is  sbont 
to  see  happier  times.  The  elevating,  conciliatory  element 
of  the  tvagio  pathos  lies  indeed  more  especially  in  the  pori- 
ficatiou,  the  sublimation  of  the  hero,  as  reflected  in  Hnmlet'a 
roaignation  and  self-denial  which  are  based  upon  purely 
moral  motivos.  But  fcjr  thin  voiy  reason  the  prospect  of 
a  bettor  future  for  the  whole  country — which  is  repre- 
Bontod  in  the  person  of  young  Fortinbras  and  springe 
up  tVoui  the  downfall  of  the  old  royal  house — must  not  ba 
wanting  if  its  downfall  and  more  especially  the  death 
of  its  last,  noblo  acion  (who  has  been  swept  along  by  a 
trasio  fate),  is  not  meant  to  leave  in  ns  the  impre^tm  of 
a  disturbing  dissonance. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DATES  AND   SOURCES  OF  THE  FIVE  GREAT  TRAGEDIES. 

I  HAVE  been  loth  to  disturb  the  charming  climax  to  which 
these  five  tragedies  ascend  in  succession,  and  which 
draw  the  essential  principles  and  dififerent  stages  of 
life  into  the  tragic  view  of  the  world,  by  dry  historical, 
philological  and  critical  disquisitions.  I  propose,  therefore, 
now  to  give  the  few  necessary  remarks  concerning  their 
respective  dates  and  origin.  'Romeo  and  Juliet*  and 
*  Othello,*  as  has  hitherto  generally  been  assumed,  are 
respectively  the  earliest  and  latest.  Of  ^Borneo  and  Jidiet ' 
there  exist  two  very  old  editions;  the  first  is  dated  1597, 
the  second  1599 ;  the  former  was,  probably,  originally 
a  stenographic  transcript  made  during  the  performance 
of  the  play,  the  latter  is  augmented  in  every  scene,  and  not 
only  corrects  the  errors  and  omissions  of  the  first,  but 
is  probably  also  founded  upon  a  subsequent  revision  of 
the  whole  poem  by  the  poet  himself.  And,  while,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  edition,  the  piece,  as^  regards  language 
and  versification,  colouring  and  character,  possesses  some- 
thing of  the  youthful  awkwardness  and  want  of  power 
in  portraying  the  whole  wealth  of  the  inner  life  in  a 
corresponding  breadth  of  expression  and  action,  and  conse- 
quently is  much  briefer  and  more  condensed  (as  in  the 
case  of  '  Titus  Andronicus '  and  *  Henry  VI.'  2nd  and  3rd 
parts),  the  second  edition  appears  already  to  possess  quite 
the  same  ampleness,  polish  and  completeness  as  the  folio 
of  1623,  which  with  but  few  alterations,  is  reprinted  in 
the  later  quarto  of  1609.  If  we  take  the  first  of  these 
editions,  Tyrwhitt's  supposition  that  the  Nurse's  words : 
*'tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years,'  may  have 
originally  applied  to  the  earthquake  felt  in  England  in 
1580,  is  not  at  all  so  entirely  unfounded  as  Malone  at  first 
thought.    For  if  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  Drake,  is 
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*i  find  HQ  error  of  reokoning    in    the  Kaiw'i  I 
brgets  tfa&t  childrL'u  ar«  not  uecdBsarity  w«aiied  I 
first  year,  that  on  tbo  contraiy  in  earlier  tima  I 
it  w»  the  cuetom  for  a  mother  to  suckle  her  child  for 
two  years  and  longer,  and  this  niaj  the  more  readily  ^ 
Bwmmfid  in  the  present  case,  as  the  Nurse  expressly  fays 
that  Juliet  could  not  only  stand,  but  even  run  iibout  anJ 

rik.  In  fact  there  ia  nothing  to  prevent  the  play  (in 
fonn  it  stands  in  the  edition  of  1597)  being — in  acwrd- 
ance  with  ita  first  appearance — assigned  to  about  the  yv»x 
1592,  therefore  pretty  soon  aft«r  '  Htmry  VI.,' '  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona '  and  '  Love's  Labour  Lost.'  This  it 
oorroborat«d  not  only  by  the  many  passages  in  rhyme— 
the  whole  scene  between  Friar  Laurence  and  Borneo  moves 
in  rhymee — but  eepecially  by  the  frequent  occurrence  ol 
alternate  rhymes— which  are  rarely  met  with  in  Shak- 
speare'a  later  dramas.  The  versifi-cation  is  as  carefoUy 
correct  aa  in  the  poet's  youthful  plays.  The  langua^ 
ako,  still  exhibits  a  prevailing  lyrical  oharaotea-  and  fre- 
quently reminds  one  of  'Ventis  and  Adonis ;'  it  is  rich 
in  those  so-called  conceits  which  Lilly  had  introduced 
from  Italian  novels  ;  and  in  spite  of  tho  later  revision, 
th'.'re  etiLl  rL'iii^uti  iiimiy  lines  wliere  the  exjiressiuii  i.'f  liie 
pathetic  loses  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  bombast,  and  the 
imagery  reminds  one  of  the  often  forced  similes  and  fio> 
fetched  points  in  Shakspeare's  yonthfol  works.  These 
considerations,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  seem  probable  that 
*  Bomeo  and  Juliet '  may  have  been  oompoeed  before 
'  Eichard  II,'  and  '  King  John,'  and  therefore  not  so  late  as 
1692,  as  is  supposed,  W  Collier  and  Dyoe,who  follow  Malona 
'  Othello,'  m  the  form  we  now  have  it,  was  formerly 
pretty  generally  accounted  among  the  poet's  last  works, 
most  critics  assigned  it  to  the  year  1612.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  manuscript  which  Collier  •  is  said  to  have 
discovered  and,  according  to  whioh  '  Othello '  was  per- 
formed by  Bnrbage's  company  as  early  as  August  1602, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Queen  at  Lord  EUlesmere's 
residence.  Is  a  forgery.f      However,  according    to   a  re- 

•  New  Porfa'ouJon,  p.  59. 

t  Ingleby,   i.o.,  261  t— According  to  an  artiole  in  the  Th»  AOa- 
Mnua,  June,  1868,  p.  8^,  Z^  ^Iraub  fnm  like  AeeoatU*  ^  tU 
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eently  discovered  document  (a  list  of  the  plays  performed 
at  Court  in  1604),  a  drama  entitled  '  The  Moor  of  Venice  * 
"was  acted  in  th6  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1604.*  The  poet's  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  true,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  was  Shakspeare's  'Othello.'  Possibly  therefore,  the 
piece  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1604,  but  was 
probably  remodelled  at  a  later  day  by  Shakspeare  himself 
and  put  into  the  form  we  now  have  it.  For  it  did  not 
appear  in  print  till  1622,  and  according  to  the  partially 
extant  accounts  of  Lord  Harrington,  the  King's  treasurer, 
it  was  acted  at  Court  in  May,  1613,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Elector 
Palatine.f  That  Shakspeare  remodelled  it  for  this  occa- 
sion is  of  itself  very  likely,  and  becomes  almost  a  matter 
of  certainty  by  the  fact  that  in  the  third  act,  there  is  a 
distinct  allusion  to  King  James's  second  patent  of  the 
28th  of  May,  1612,  concerning  the  creating  of  baronets.  J 

The  substance  of  both  these  tragedies,  moreover,  is 
founded  upon  Italian  novels  ;§  '  Borneo  and  Juliet,'  upon 
Bandello's  Sforiunata  morte  di  due  infeliciasimi  Amanti,\\ 
*  Othello '  upon  Giraldi  Cinthio's  Hecatommithi.%  For 
although  there  existed  a  drama  of  the  same  subject  and 
title  as  *Eomeo  and  Juliet*  even  before  1562,  still  it  is 
not  likely  that  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with  the  piece 
"which  had  never  been  printed,  and  had  certainly  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  stage;  and  that  later  dramas  had 
treated  the  same  subject----which  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  very  popular — ^is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  first  novel 
Shakspeare  may  have  known  either  from  the  version  in 


Beveh,  etc.,  in  so  far  as  the^  refer  to  the  theatrical  performances  at 
Court  (hence  those  ooaoemiug  the  representations  of  OtheUo  and 
Measure  for  Measure)^  are  suspected  of  being  forgeries.  Compare  the 
further  discussion  on  this  point  in  vol.  ii. 

♦  Dvce's  Shaks.j  i.  p.  92. 

t  Dyce,  I.C.J  94. 

j  Chalmer's  Suppl.  Apol.,  p.  160.    Drake,  ii.  527  f. 

§  Compare  Echtermeyer,  Henschel,  andSimrock  :  QueUen  des  Shahs., 
etc    Berlin,  1831. 

g  II.  9,  Ed.  of  1554.  f  Deo.  iii.  Nov.  7. 
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Paynter's  *  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  or  from  Arthur  Brooke's 

*  Tragicall  Historye  of  Bomeus  and  Juliet/  a  narrative 
poem  not  without  merit,  which  appeared  in  print  as  early 
as  1562.*  A  careful  comparison  shows  that  Shakspeare, 
even  though  he  knew  Paynter's  translation,  has  chiefly 
followed  the  more  poetical  description  of  Brooke.  Of 
Cintho*s  novel  t,  however,  we  do  not  know  of  any 
English  translation  from  Shakspeare's  time,  and  his  being 
said  to  have  known  it  from  the  French  of  Gabriel  Chapuys, 
is  founded  on  the  mere  supposition  that  he  w^as  unac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  language.  Both  dramas  agree 
in  all  essential  points  with  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  taken ;  every  single  deviation,  however,  is  a  poetical 
excellence  of  which  the  reader  may  easily  convince 
himself.  In  *  Othello,*  for  instance,  the  affecting  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  is  entirely  Shakspeare's  work ;  the 
novel,  as  it  were,  runs  on  and  loses  itself  in  the  sand. 
In  like  manner  the  excellent,  life-like  characters  of 
Mercutio,  Count  Paris  and  the^  Nurse  in  the  first  play,  and 
of  Boderigo,  Cassio  and  Emilia  in  the  second,  are  Shak- 
speare's  own  invention ;  in  Bandello  and  Cinthio  we 
have  only  the  mere  names.  That  the  spirit  he  has 
contrived  to  breathe  into  the  borrowed  subject-matter  is 
thoroughly  his  own,  and  that  he  first  raised  the  principal 
figures  into  truly  poetical  characters,  is  self-evident. 

Shakspeare  8  life-giving  and  animating  power  manifests 
itself    with    even    still    more    force    in   ^Hamlet'     The 

*  Legend  of  Amleth  '\  furnishes  scarcely  more  than  a 
bare  skeleton,  which,  it  is  true,  appears  somewhat  more 
supple  in  Belleforest's  tragical  stories  and  their  English 
translation §,  but  compared  with  Shakspeare*s  'Hamlet,' 
it  remains  a  colourless  and  life-less  skeleton.  AVhether 
Shakspeare  drew  from  this  novel  or  from  the  old  play  of 
the  same  name,  which  was  known  before  1587,  cannot  be 

*  Collier  has  had  both  reprinted  in  his  Shakespeare's  Library,  a  Col- 
lection of  Romances,  Novels,  etc.  (vol.  ii.). 

t  Collier,  Z.c,  printed  in  the  original. 

X  The  oldest  known  sources  of  which  are  tlie  Danish  histories  of 
Saxo  Grammatious. 

§  In  the  old  novel,  The  Hystorie  of  Hamblett,  in  Collier,  {.e.,  L 
131  ff. 
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ascertained  as  the  old  play  is  lost.*  Probably,  however, 
the  latter  v^as  the  immediate  source  of  our  *  Hamlet/ 
inasmuch  as  Shakspeare's  attention  was  presumably  drawn 
towards  itj,  by  its  being  '  warmed  up  again  *  (after  1594). 
That  he  did  not  begin  to  work  upon  the  subject  till  after 
1597  may,  with  safety,  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that 
Meres  does  not  mention  *  Hamlet.'  It  is  not  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  till  the  year  1602.  The  oldest  edition, 
"which  has  only  recently  become  known,  bears  the  date 
of  1603,  and  therefore  is  presumably  only  a  pirated 
edition.f  In  the  second  quarto  of  1604,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  earliest,  it  appears  half  as 
long  again  (as  the  title  itself  intimates),  and  this  new 
version  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  folio  of  1613  ;  it 

*  Th.  Nash  mentions  it  in  his  EpUUe  to  th6  6&ntlemen  Students 
of  the  two  Universities  which  was  printed  as  a  kind  of  prologue  to 
Greene's  Arcadia  (Menaphon),  and  in  which  the  author  of  the  piece 
is  ridiculed  us  the  English  Seneca,  being,  in  reality,  an  ignorant 
lawyer.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  this  epistle — as 
Farmer  and  Knight  think — did  not  appear  till  1 589  or,  as  Dyce  main- 
tains, as  early  as  1587.  In  no  case  can  the  old  play,  of  which  it  speaks, 
have  been  written  by  Shakspeare  as  the  first  and  subsequently  revised 
sketch  of  his  Hairnet  —  which  opinion  is  assumed  by  Knight,  Elze 
and  others.  This  is  contradicted  in  the  first  place  by  the  remark  which 
Nash  makes  of  the  person  of  the  author.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the 
Handet  which,  according  to  Henslowe's  'Diary,'  was  performed  in 
1594,  and  is  mentioned  by  Th.  Lodge  in  his  Wit's  Miserie  (1596), 
would  also  have  to  be  Shakspeare's.  This,  however,  is  again  contra- 
dicted— ns  already  remarked — ^by  Ledgers  own  words,  when  speaking 
of  one  of  the  devils  whom  he  mentions :  '  he  looks  as  pale  as  ye  wizard 
of  ye  ghost  which  cried  so  miserably  at  ye  theatre,  like  an  oister-wife, 
Hamlet  revenge.'  For  in  Shakspeare  there  is  no  such  exclamation  in 
the  speech  of  the  Ghost.  The  word  revenge  is  met  with  but  twice 
in  all  of  what  the  Ghost  says  (in  the  earlier  edition  of  1603  but  once), 
and  moreover  not  as  an  exclamation  of  warning,  but  at  the  commence' 
ment  of  his  narrative,  therefore  not  shrieked  out,  but  spoken  quietly 
in  the  flow  of  the  speech.  Lastly,  it  would  indeed  be  very  strange  that 
if  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  had  existed  before  1598,  Meres  —  in  his 
frequently  quoted  work— should  not  have  enumerated  it  among  the 
twelve  pieces  of  Shakspeare  which  he  mentions,  when  he  does  not 
even  omit  Titus  Andronicus,  which  is  obviously  a  youthi'ul  pro- 
duction. 

t  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  edition  gives  the  play  in 
an  earlier  and  more  imperfect  form,  although  miserably  distorted,  as 
Delius  (Shaks.  Werke,  i.,  p.  iii.)  points  out;  hence  that  Shakspeare 
remodelled  it  This  is  perfectly  evident  upon  a  closer  examination  of 
the  piece,  as  Ch.  Knight  (Z.c.,  p.  63  ff.)  has  proved. 
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has  only  occasional  abridgments,  and  in  compensatioD 
some  additions  which  do  not  exist  in  the  other,  but  are 
met  with  in  the  print  of  1603,  though  in  a  distorted  form.* 
Curiously  enough,  in  the  edition  of  1603,  the  missing 
passages  are  especially  those  in  which  y^e  have  Hamlet's 
meditations  and  reflections  on  the  problems  of  human  hfe. 
Their  being  added  may  have  specially  contributed  to  thb 
very  considerable  enlargement  of  the  new  version.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  study  of  Montaigne's  *  Essays'  (the  English  trans- 
lation of  which  appeared  in  1603)  that  induced  the  poet 
to  revise  the  play  and  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
distinguishing  features  in  HamI et's  character.  Shakspeare, 
as  we  know,  possessed  a  copy  of  this  translation,  and 
Montaigne's  sceptical  observations — ^which  everywhere 
betray  the  same  unsatisfied  ponderings — may  have  placed 
Shakspeare's  mind  in  a  similar  state,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
oflFered  him  rich  material  for  the  continuation  of  his  work ; 
they  would  also  recommend  themselves  to  his  interest 
from  a  dramatical  point  of  view,  because  they  gave 
greater  depth  to  the  character  of  the  hero,  stronger 
motives  for  his  conduct  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  lum 
a  sharper  contrast  to  his  surroundings.  I  am,  therefore, 
inclined  to  assume  that  the  piece  may  have  made  its 
first  appearance  between  1598  and  1600,  and  that  its 
present  form  belongs  to  the  year  1603.f 

♦  In  my  opinion  the  remark  on  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1604: 
'  Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  a^aine  as  it  uxw, 
according  to  the  true  and  perfect  coppie*  proves  that  the  piece  had  only 
shortly  before  been  expanded  to  about  double  its  length.  For  the 
word  *  newly '  evidently  does  not  refer  only  to  *  imprinted,*  but  also  to 
*  enlarged*  and  the  words  *  as  it  wa^*  cannot  possibly  be  considered  as 
referring  to  the  pirated  edition  of  1603,  and  as  signifying  that  the  piece 
is  enlarged  to  about  almost  double  the  length  in  which  it  appeared  in 
that  edition. 

t  This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  references  to  the  family  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  in  the  life  of  James  I.,  which  are  undoubtedly 
met  with  in  Hamlet^  according  to  the  interpretations  of  K.  Silberschlag 
(Prutz's  Museum,  1859,  i.  504  ff.,  808  f.,  1860,  i.  132  ff.)  and  Joh.  Miiller 
(Die  politischen  Anspielungen  in  Shakes  Hamlet,  Berlin,  1864.  Com- 
pare also  Court  and  Society^  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  Edited  by  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  Lond.,  1863).  Still  I  feel  convinced  tliat  they 
cannot  either  have  greatly  influenced  the  poet's  motives  or  affected 
the  development  of  his  work,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  of  any  assistance 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  drama. 
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Of  ^King  Lear,*  there  exist,  in  addition  to  the  folio 
edition,  two  earlier  quartos,  issued  by  the  same  publisher, 
and  in  the  same  year.  The  one  is  far  more  correctly 
printed  than  the  other,  and  contains  important  deviations.* 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  demand  for  the  work  that 
induced  the  publisher  to  make  arrangements  for  a  second 
and  better  impression.  The  piece  is  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  under  the  date  of  November  26th,  1607,  with  the 
remark  (repeated  on  the  title-page  of  both  editions)  *  As 
yt  was  plaid  before  the  King's  Majesty  at  White-Hall, 
Tippon  S.  Stephen's  Night;  in  Christmas  Hollidaies.' 
Accordingly,  it  was  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1606.  That 
it  did  not  appear  till  after  Elizabeth's  death,  and  probably 
after  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  in  October  1604  (on 
the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the  throne),  may  be  inferred 
from  an  allusion  to  the  union  of  Scotland  and'  England 
under  the  name  of  Britain  ;1[  but,  moreover,  there  are 
several  names  of  devils  and  demons  mentioned  by  Edgar, 
-wrhich  can  be  proved  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Harsnet's 
•  Discovery  of  Popish  Imposters,'  which  was  published  in 
16034  The  tragedy,  therefore,  did  not,  at  all  events, 
appear  till  after  1603,  probably  not  till  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  above-mentioned  proclamation  of  James. 
As,  however,  the  entry  in  the  Kegister  of  Stationers'  Hall, 
and  the  two  old  quartos  expressly  mention  its  performance 
before  the  king,  without,  as  customary,  referring  to  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  piece  (as  a  sign  of  its  popular- 
ity), this  representation  at  Court  is  probably  meant  to 
indicate  the  first  appearance  which  met  with  specially  great 
applause.  In  addition  to  this,  is  the  fact  that  the  much 
older  play,  *  The  True  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir  and 
his  three  Daughters,'  etc.,'  §  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  under  the  date  of  May  8th,  1605, 
with  the  remark  as  *  lately  acted,'  in  other  words,  that  it 
had  been  recently  revived  after  a  long  interval.  This 
performance    and    the    approval    which    the    play  may 

*  Cambridge  Edition  of  Sh.'s  Worka,  T.  viii.,  p.  xii.  f. 
t  Chalmer's  Suppl.  Apol.  p.  417  f. 
X  Collier's  Shakespeare,  vii.  353. 

§  Six  Old  Plays,  upon  which  Shakespeare  is  founded,  etc.,  vol.  i., 
389  ff. 
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have  excited,  in  spite  of  its  great  defects  (aa  we  m»y 
presume  from  its  first  appearance  in  print),  may  have 
drawD  Shaksjieara'a  attention  to  the  drumatit;  value  of  tb 
material,  and  have  induced  bint  to  compose  hia  '  King 
Lear.'  Now,  as  these  external  indications  coincide  witi 
the  internal  testimonies— character,  composition,  veraifi- 
cation  and  language — the  piece  was  probably  finished  at 
the  beginning  or  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1606.  Tk 
legend  of  "  King  Leir,'  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  over 
England  in  the  year  of  the  world  3105,  is  found  narrated 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Holinshod  and  his  predecessor  Geoffro; 
of  Monmouth.  It  is  only  recently  that  a  still  earlier 
Mource  has  been  found  in  a  Welsh  manuscript  under  Hn 
title  of  '  Chronikle  of  the  Kings ' ;  it,  however,  correspoads 
in  all  essential  points  with  Holinshed's  aocount.  The 
earlier  piece  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  later  one, 
whereas  our  tragedy  deviates  from  it  considerably,  bo  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  '  Hamlet,'  the  subject — owing  to  the 
entirely  different  character  it  has  received^appears  at  fint 
sight  wholly  altered.  Moreover,  it  is  made  half  as  ioag 
again  by  the  introduction  of  the  story  of  Gloster  and  hia 
suns,  of  which  the  legend  and  the  old  'King  Leir'  knows 
nothing,  and  the  subject  of  which  (but  again  only  tht> 
first,  rude  outlines)  Siiakspearo  probably  borrowed  from 
an  cpieodo  in  Sidney's*  '  ArAdia,'  •  It  in  astonishing,  and 
abeolutely  like  iiew  creation,  when  we  consider  what 
Shaks^eare  has  hei«  elaborated  out  of  such  dry  materials; 
but  still  more  astonishing  is  the  skill  with  'which  he  hit 
harmoniously  interwoven  the  two  eabjeots,  and  oontriTed 
to  imbue  both  the  old  legend  and  the  modem  tals  with 
the  same  deeply  poetical  significance  and  spirit.  TIm 
characters  of  Kent  and  the  Fool,  as  in  fact  those  of  all  the 
personages,  are  his  own  invention. 

In  the  case  of  '  Maebelh,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  legend — 
which  is  here  based  upon  a  Bemi-historical  foundation — 
had  worked  out  the  subject  for  biin  more  perfectly.  .  The 
history  of  Macbeth  (which  belongs  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century),  as  narrated m Holinshed's  Chronide,t 
contains  all  the  essential  tragic  motives  which  Shakspeare 
unfolds  in  his  tragedy.  Also  in  regard  to  the  oonrae  of 
*  In  CoUiei;  Shaktffmre't  Ltbrary,  Tol.il.  t  See  Oollier,  Le. 
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the  incidents,  he  has  made  only  slight  alterations,  having 
done  almost  no  more  than  condense  what  is  undramati- 
cally  diffuse  in  the  narrative.     All  the  characters,  also,  are 
given  by  Holinshed,  at  least  in  outline ;  even  the  witches 
and  their  prophecies  are  not  wanting.     And  yet  we  need 
only  place  Holinshed's  Chronicle  and  Shakspeare*s  drama 
side  by  side,  to  see  what  a  mighty  genius  it  required  to 
produce  such  a  work  out  of  the  given  materials  :  the  less 
the  external  facts,  the  position  of  affairs,  the  circumstances 
and   relations  of  the  acting   personages  are  altered,  the 
more  astonishing  is  the  skill  and  the  poetical  power  with 
which   the   subject-matter    has    received   depth,  poetical 
animation  and  harmonious  arrangement.     The  character 
of  the  hero  also,  although  altered  but  in  a  few  features, 
appears,  nevertheless,  by  this  very  means  changed  into  a 
truly  tragic  character.*     That  the  play  was  not  com- 
posed till  James's  reign,  is  proved  even  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Banquo's  race,  among  whom  James 
himself  figures  as  the  bearer  of  a  triple  crown.     Moreover, 
by  making  Banquo   appear  ignorant  of   the   murder  of 
Duncan,  Shakspeare  unquestionably  deviated  from   the 
historical  tradition,  simply  out  of  regard  for  his  patron ; 
but  even  this  small  matter  of  politeness  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  poetical  excellence,  for,  if  Banquo  were  made  an 
accomplice,  the  weight  of  the  tragio  pathos  would  partly 
be  transferred  from  Macbeth  to  him,  and  thereby  become 
weakened.     James's   descent  from  Banquo    is  expressly 
mentioned    in    the    appendices    to    Warner's     'Albion's 
England,'   which  first  appeared  in  print  in  1606,  and 
may,  probably,  not  have  been    a  generally  known  fact 
before  that  date.     Malone,t  therefore,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  the  .best  English  critics, 
assigns  the  drama  to  about  the  year  1606.      That  it  was 
not  written  earlier,  seems  to  me  as  almost  certain,  to  judge 
from  its  character,  language  and  composition.     I  would 
rather  agree  to  its  having  been  written  some  years  later, 
-  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the    remark  in  a 
manuscript  diary  belonging  to  a  Dr.  Simon   Forman — 
recently  discovered  by  Collier — which  reports  the  perform- 

*  Compare  Hiecke :  Shdkspeare^a  Mad)eth^  p.  98. 
t  Chronolog,  order,  etc.,  in  Beed*s  Shalcspeare,  \\.,^'^  i. 
VOL,  I,  ^\x 
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ance  of  *  Macbeth,'  on  the  20th  of  April,  1610,  and  inti- 
mates that  the  piece  had  only  just  appeared,  at  least,  that 
he  had  hitherto  been  unaware  of  its  existence.*  Accord- 
ingly it  is  probable  that  the  play  opened  a  cycle  of  summer 
representations  for  that  year,  and  a  new  play  was  likely 
to  be  chosen  for  such  an  occasion.  This  supposition  has 
met  with  objections,  inasmuch  as  the  allusion  to  the 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms  under  James's  sceptre,  made 
it  seem  probable  that  the  play  appeared  soon  after  James's 
accession  to  the  throne ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  this  cour- 
tesy should  lose  its  meaning  by  the  play  being  performed 
before  the  king  in  1610,  in  place  of  1609.  The  tragedy 
was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  in  1623 — a  circum- 
stance which  also  supports  the  supposition  of  its  later 
origin. 

*  Collier,  New  FarUcviars^  etc.,  p.  23. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS.      TIMON  OF   ATHENS. 

I  GLASS  these  two  tragedies  together  for  several  reasons, 
but  especially  on  account  of  a  certain  internal  aflBnity 
between  them,  and  because,  in  regard  to  date  they  most 
probably  form  the  opening  and  the  close  of  Shakspeare's 
activity  in  the  domain  of  Tragedy.  These  two  plays 
when  compared  with  each  other,  throw  a  peculiar  light 
upon  the  nature  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  poetry,  as  well 
as  upon  the  tragedies  which  were  written  in  the  interval 
between  them. 

1.  Titus  Andbonicus. 

This  was  a  favourite  piece  with  the  people ;  according 
to  a  remark  of  Ben  Jonson  in  his  *  Bartholomew  Fair ' 
(1604),  it  had  been  on  the  boards  for  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  written  in 
1587-88.  Meres — who  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
dramatic  art  and  literature  of  his  day,  but  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  personal  friend  of  Shakspeare's  —  cites  the 
play  among  the  twelve  pieces  which  he  mentions  with 
approbation  in  his  work  of  1598,  already  frequently  quoted. 
The  piece  also  exists  in  the  first  folio  edition  which  was 
arranged  by  Heming  and  Condell,  likewise  friends  of 
Shakspeare,  and  joint  shareholders  with  him  of  the  Globe 
Theatre.  In  face  of  historical  testimonies  of  such  weight, 
no  critical  arguments  can  be  of  any  value,  much  less  then 
the  often  petty  remarks  of  the  early  English  critics,  who 
were  prejudiced  by  a  false  feeling  of  taste,  and  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  piece  because  they  considered  it 
unworthy  of  Shakspeare ;  farther,  because  many  passages 
(according  to  Marlowe's  calculation  twenty)  contained 
allusions  and  images  from  ancient  mythology  and  history, 
nay,  even  Latin  verses;  again  because  there  was  not  a 
cdngle  humorous  scene,  and  because  ibb  '^<b^  tvkdl  qtdl  \!£^ 
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Tinchanging  in-egularity  withouk  Shakspeare's  usual  dia- 
syllabic  terminations ;  and  lastly,  because  the  piece  was 
entered  ak  Stationers*  Hall,  without  the  poet's  name,  on 
Feb.  Gth,  1594,  and  had  also  been  printed  anonymously 
in  two  earlier  editions,  during  the  poet's  lifetime  (in  1594 
and  1611).*  The  last  reason,  which  in  our  day  woidd 
be  the  strongest,  when  applied  to  Shakspeare's  time  is  the 
weakest.  For  when  a  piece  first  appeared  on  the  stage, 
the  poet's  name — in  accordance  with  the  custom,  of  tiie 
time  and  the  general  estimation  of  such  productions- 
would  unquestionably  not  have  been  mentioned,  and  may, 
therefore,  in  1594,  have  been  unknown  to  the  publisher, 
who,  certainly  edited  it  without  the  author's  faiowledge 
or  consent ;  or  else,  the  addition  of  the  name  may  have 
appeared  quite  superfluous  as  the  piece  had  long  had  its 
admirers,  and  did  not  require  the  authority  of  a  name 
to  recommend  it.  For,  are  not  the  three  above-mentioned 
editions  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet '  as  well  as  several  other 
quartos  (for  instance,  the  three  old  editions  of  '  Henry  V.,* 
those  of  '  Kichard  II.,'  of  1597,  and  of  '  Henry  IV.'  of 
1598)  published  without  Shakspeare's  name  ?  The  edition 
of  1611  is,  moreover,  most  probably  merely  a  reprint  of 
the  earlier  one  of  1594  which  is  lost.  But  as  to  the  sup- 
posed un-Shakspearian  peculiarities  in  regard  to  language, 
versification,  etc.,  they  are  partly  not  at  all  so  un-Shak- 
spearian as  they  are  thought  to  be — for  in  those  pieces 
which  are  well  known  to  be  his  earliest,  t.e.,  his  youthful 
productions,  we  meet  with  the  same  regularity  of  versifi- 
cation, the  same  monotony  of  cadence  and  rhythm  as  in 
*  Titus  Andronicus,' — and  partly,  become  perfectly  intelli- 
gible as  soon  as  we  consider  that  when  young  Shakspeare 
lirst  came  to  London,  he  knew  nothing  more  of  dramatic 
art  and  poetry  than  what  he  may  have  become  acquainted 
with  through  representations  given  by  the  companies  of 
players  who  visited  Stratford  ;  accordingly,  that  in  his  first 
poetical  attempts,  he  could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise 
than  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  earlier  celebrated  masters— 
in  the  present  case,  especially  Kyd  and  Marlowe — in 
whom  we  find  an  abundance  of  such  peculiarities.  It 
would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  as  much  surprising  had 

*  Seed's  Shakspeare,  xxl,  138, 140  f. 
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he  not  done  this,  and  had  his  first  attempts  at  once  been 
perfect  masterpieces.  This  *  Titus  Andronicus '  is  cer 
tainly  not.  On  the  contrary  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
the  great  defects  of  the  piece.  The  deeds  and  fortunes 
represented  are  so  hideous,  so  revolting  that  they  can  only 
excite  horror  and  disgust,  nay,  in  this  respect  the  play 
even  surpasses  Marlowe's  well-known  pieces  of  violence 
and  rage,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  stands  above  them 
in  tragic  power  and  moral  earnestness.  Atrocity  is  suc- 
ceeded by  atrocity,  which  follow  upon  one  another  in 
an  astounding  gradation ;  when  we  fancy  we  have  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  unnatui-al  cruelty  and  wickedness, 
we  are  suddenly,  in  the  next  scene,  shown  a  still  higher 
degree.  The  characters  are  sketched  in  rough  outlines 
and  harsh  colours,  nay,  the  Moor  Aaron  is  perhaps — I 
fear  only  perhaps — untrue  to  nature,  being  a  devil  rather 
than  a  man.  It  is  true  that  the  nature  of  human  wicked- 
ness is  most  difficult  to  understand  and  most  easy  to  depict. 
The  development  of  the  action  is  hurried  on,  if  not  actually 
without  consideration,  still  with  precipitate  haste  and 
without  adequate  motives.  The  composition,  lastly,  is  not 
well  rounded  olBF,  although  the  great  variety  of  actions  and 
incidents  is  not  inartistically  arranged  and  can  readily  be 
surveyed. 

These  are,  indeed,  important  defects.  But  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  wild  tragedies  of  Marlowe  (which  were  so 
highly  praised  in  his  own  day)  and  the  other  favourite 
pieces  of  the  English  public,  such  as  *  The  Spanish  Tragedy,' 
*  Soliman  and  Perseda,'  etc.,  it  will  seem  very  natural  that 
Shakspeare,  in  the  overflowing  energy  of  youth,  should 
have  fallen  into  the  same  aberrations.  For  his  school  of 
art  was  chiefly  nothing  but  his  own  experience  in  art. 
He  had  to  pass  through  the  existing  state  of  dramatic 
poetry  which  he  was  subsequently  to  leave  so  far  behind ; 
and  his  having  in  Tragedy  followed  the  footsteps  of  Kyd 
and  Marlowe,  rather  than  those  of  Greene  and  Peele, 
happened  no  doubt  from  the  same  reason  which  led  Goethe 
and  Schiller  to  prefer  Shakspeare  to  Eacine  and  Voltaire, 
and  Pindar  to  prefer  Stesichoros  to  Simonides.  That, 
however,  he  has  far  surpassed  his  models  in  their  own 
style,  and   accordingly  that   '  Titus  Andramssvya'   oax^SkS^X 
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-  hftvebSMk  written  by  iiiiy  second,  greater,  but  unbnonii  Ejd 
or  llwiinve  is  a  point  which  soarixilr  auy  one  aciiuaintad 
widi  tlte  «iirlier  Englit^b  tragedies  will  dispute,  if  he  cod- 
riden  thn  uioritB  of  tho  piiHw  as  well  as  ita  dofeota.  ll 
OUBot  b^  KHiil  that  Shakepeare  has  here  confounded  the 
tngio  irith  tlm  hurriblti ;  he  hits  rather  given  the  tragic 
bat  tbs  lower  oae-sidtd  and  hence  inappropriate  fono  ot 
thfihombli;.  The  honihli^  »  doubtless  not  tra^o  in  itself, 
but  it  *iay  nevertheless  be  tragic  just  because  it  oon- 
nets  only  in  the  external  form  of  human  actions  and 
imflianagH.  To  kill  a  man  with  the  thrust  of  a  dtiggei 
unot  horrible,  although  it  ih  eo  when  he  is  tortured  to 
dMth  im  tho  rack.  '  Titus  Andronicus '  will  always  remain 
tneio  in  tio  far  uh  here  also  what  is  humanly  great  and 
noUe  fallH  of  its  own  frailty,  or  its  inherent  one-si dedness. 
Vat  that  tho  hero  is  not  undeservedly  overpowered  by  his 
tragio  &te,  is  evident  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  considn 
the  Dold-blooded  indifference  with  whiuh  he  causes  Tamora's 
^eet  Bon  to  lie  ounductcd  as  a  victim  to  the  saoritice— 
an  act  of  cruelty  in  wliich  Ins  own  sons  take  part ; — on 
the  other  hand,  (he  passionate  heat  in  which  he  strikw 
down  hie  own  child  for  a  pardonable  opposition  to  bis 
will,  and  finally  the  fearful  inhuman  revenge  he  takes 
upon  the  doubtless  equally  inhuman  Queen.  Moreover, 
poetical  justice  is  also  satisfied  by  the  common  ruin  which 
m  the  end  overtakes  all  those  that  are  ^ilty.  Lastly, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
is  based  upon  those  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  were  so  full  in  horrible  deeds  of  ever^ 
description,  and  that  the  history  of  the  time  almost  outstrip* 
the  boldest  imagination.  The  charaoter  of  the  age  forms 
so  decidedly  the  backgroiind  of  the  whole  picture,  that 
tho  piece  thereby  somewhat  resembles  the  historical  dramas, 
and,  accordingly,  ought  to  be  viewed  and  examined  by  no 
other  than  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When  this  is  done  it 
will  be  found  that  the  tragic  dement,  in  this  case,  could 
not  have  been  represented  otherwise  ;  and  it  may  be  asked, 
if  horror  does  really  exist  in  history,  why  should  not  the 
tragic  element  sometimes  also  assume  this  form  ?  Tragedy, 
in  its  full  force  and  tho  whole  depth  of  its  signifi<nuoe, 
is,  in  fact,  not  created  for  tender  minds  with  weak  nervesi 
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It  reqidres  strong  shoulders    to  bear  the   accunmlated  . 
-weight  of  the  tragic  pathos  contained  in  the  life  of  man. 

This,  therefore,  is  not  the  principal  defect  of  the  piece. 
How  much  of  what  is  horrible  is  met  with  in  the  uni- 
-versally  admired  Greek  tragedies,  the  myths  of  Atreus 
and  Thyestes,  Orestes  and  Clytemnestra,  CEdipus  and 
his  family,  tl#  sources  of  the  Greek  tragedy!  Is  not 
Gloster's  fate  in  '  King  Lear  '  horrible  ?  are  we  not  also  at 
times  seized  with  horror  in  '  Macbeth '  and  '  Othello '  ? 
In  single  cases,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  allowable;  the 
fault  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  that  which,  in  accordance 
with  its  nature,  is  but  an  isolated,  special,  and  exceptional 
reality,  appears  here  as  the  general,  sole,  form  of  the  tragic 
element.  The  drama  itself,  its  substance  and  ideal  character 
is  a  mere  representation  of  the  tragic,  degenerating  into 
-  the  horrible,  which  indeed  necessarily  takes  place  when,  in 
the  universal  decay  of  the  state  and  people,  even  a  good 
and  noble  character  (like  Titus)  breaks  through  the  most 
indispensible,  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature,  owing  to  a 
want  of  clearness  of  moral  consciousness,  of  power,  and 
self-control,  and  tramples  upon  all  parental  feelings.  It  is 
this  deed,  which  is  spun  out  into  the  fearful  tissue  of  the 
following  scenes  of  horror,  that  first  awakens  the  fiend  in 
Tamora's  nature,  and  the  brute  in  Aaron.  When  evil  is 
challenged  by  the  good  itself,  it  not  only  annihilates 
itself,  but  the  good  as  well,  which,  of  course,  is  then  no 
longer  truly  good.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
whole  drama  is  composed ;  it  forms  the  organic  centre  in 
which  all  the  separate  rays  converge.  But  the  horrible, 
when  so  accumulated,  and  made  such  an  ordinary,  natural 
element  of  life,  requires  a  deeper  and  more  accurate 
foundation.  It  is  not  sufficient  simply  .to  presuppose  a 
general  state  of  decay,  because  the  horrible  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  general  form  of  the  tragic,  even  in  such  a  state  of 
things.  However  even  this  fault  is  one  that  could  be 
tolerated,  at  least,  it  is  not  wholly  wanting  in  motive. 
The  principal  and  actual  defect  is,  in  reality,  the  total 
absence  of  the  conciliatory  element  in  the  tragic  pathos. 
Titus  Andronicus  dies  without  having  even  once  come  to 
the  consciousness  and  conviction  of  hi«i  guilt,  to  the  duty  of 
submitting  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  in  short,  without  that 
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which  is  good  and  beautiful  in  him  having  been  purified 
and  sublimated  by  the  tragic  pathos.  It  is  the  same  wil^ 
his  younger  sons ;  nay,  even  Lavinia,  whose  character  is 
intended  to  be  one  of  noble  womanliness,  c€tn,  with  cold 
indijfference,  hold  the  basin  which  is  to  catch  tibe  blood  of 
the  two  victims,  and  is  herself  killed  by  the  dagger  of  her 
own  father  while  assisting  at  the  horribl^^epast.  Aaron, 
Tamora,  and  Saturnine  die  as  they  have  lived,  and  Luciiis 
marks  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  governor  with  the 
command  for  the  inhuman  and  revolting  execution  of  the 
Moor.  Thus  the  drama  ends  in  a  shrill  discord  which  is 
but  little  relieved  by  the  abrupt  and  cold  declaration  of 
the  new  ruler : 

"  Then  afterwards  to  order  well  the  state 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  roinate— " 

although  it  somewhat  reminds  one  of  Shakspeare's  later 
manner  of  concluding  his  tragedies.  We  do  not  feel  sure 
that  things  will  not  continue  to  proceed,  behind  the 
scenes,  in  the  way  they  have  begun ;  we  turn  with  horror 
from  such  a  view  of  human  nature,  nay,  we  are  almost 
forced  in  despair,  to  ask,  Why  was  such  a  race  ever  called 
into  existence  ? 

That,  moreover,  even  this  drama  is  rich  in  profound 
thoughts  and  wonderful  imagery,  peculiarly  Shakspearian 
(which  burst  through  the  whole  like  flashes  of  lightning), 
nay,  that  it  is  full  of  deeply  pathetic  and  highly  poetical 
scenes,  cannot  be  denied  even  by  those  who  doubt  its 
having  been  written  by  Shakspeare.*  I  shall  only  call 
attention  to  the  scene  of  the  shooting  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  interview  between  Titus  and  Tamora,  who 
announces  herself  as  the  goddess  of  vengeance,  to  the  old 
man  who  is  regarded  as  insane.  Even  the  latter*s  curious 
state  of  mind,  this  chiaroscuro  between  madness  and  in- 
tentional self-command,  between  playful  thoughtlessness 
and  energetic  presence  of  mind,  is  described  with  wonderful 
truth  and  accuracy.  Even  without  historical  evidence, 
therefore,  such  single  passages  would  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  work  could  only  be  the  youthful  attempt  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  poets. 

*   See  Gervinus,  Shakespeare  Commentaries,  translated  by  F.  K 
Bunn^t  (1875),  p.  102  ff. 
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£  It  cannot  with  safety  be  determined  whence  the  subject 

;  of  the  piece  was  taken.     A  ballad  on  the  same  theme  and 

-  "with  the  same  title  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594 

-  iiiider  the  same  date  as  the  play.  But  it  is  probable  that 
.  — as  frequently  happened — the  ballad  was  composed  from 
•  the  favourite  drama;   still  it  is  also  probable  that  the 

reverse  was  the  case.  But,  as  according  to  Paynter's 
•  Palace  of  Pleasure '  the  story  of  Titus  Andronious  was 
very  well  known  at  the  time,  the  subject-matter  is  by  no 
means  Shakspeare's  own  invention;  on  the  contrary,  he 
lias  here  again  kept  pretty  closely  to  his  sources. 

2.  TiMON  OF  Athens. 

•  Timon  of  Athens  '•is  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  remark- 
able pieces,  and  in  many  respects  is  a  problem  that  has  given 
editors,  interpreters,  and  critics  much  to  puzzle  their 
brains  with,  which  has  nevertheless  not,  by  any  means,  as 
yet  been  satiBfactorily  solved.  In  the  first  place  the  repre- 
sentation  suffers  from  a  striking  want  of  equality ;  some 
portions  have  evidently  been  worked  out  with  pleasure 
and  care,  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  so  carelessly 
thrown  oS,  and  connected  in  so  loose  and  disjointed  a  . 
manner,  that  they  are  not  only  wanting  in  strict  coher- 
ence, but  evegcoiyfc^9,dictip;ns  have  crept  in.  It  is  much  the 
same  as  regairclsthe  delineation 'Of  "the  characters;  several 
of  the  personages,  especially  Timon  himself,  are  described 
minutely  and  thoroughly  in  Shakspeare's  usual  masterly 
style,  others  are  mere  sketches  drawn  with  a  few  touches, 
and  others  again,  mere  representatives  of  whole  classes 
of  men.  Lastly,  similar  contradictious  pervade  the 
diction :  by  the  side  of  lines  which,  in  structure,  rhythm, 
and  linguistic  character  entirely  resemble  the  treatment 
of  the  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare's  later  pieces^Mye  find  a 
loose  and  careless  prose,  unconnected,  bounding  ^ransiti3!& 
iSt^  th6"5tie  Ibttfl'of  languaffe  to  the  other,  passagesf  bf 
wKich  it  cannot  be  determin^  whether  they  are  intended 
"Tbo'be  verse  or  prose;  we  also  find  rhyming  couplets  in 
places  where  Shakspeare  does  not  generally  employ  them. 
Coleridge  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  tragedy — 
originally  one  of  Shakspeare's  most   perfect  worka — \iSi&. 
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subseqnently  been  corrupted  in  varions  ways  by  altera- 
tions, additions,  and  omissions  on  the  part  of  the  actorB, 
whereas  earlier  English  critics  ascribe  the  evident  corruption 
of  the  text  only  to  careless  copyists,  printers,  and  correctors. 
Charles  Knight,  however,  endeavours  to  prove  that '  Timon 
of  Athens '  is  the  earlier  work  of  an  unknown  author  which 
Shakspeare  has  only  partially  remodelled.*  N.  Delius  at 
first  considered  the  play  to  be  a  youthful  production  of 
Shakspeare's  own  which  he  subsequently  improved  only 
in  several  passages,  and  in  others  remodelled  entirely,  but 
he  now  shares  Knight's  opinion,  and  has,  accordingly, 
attempted  to  distinguish  the  parts  written  by  Shakspeare 
from  the  rest.f  Gervinus,  lastly ,wishes  to  ascribe  this  loose- 
ness of  style,  to  a  series  of  Shakspeare's  later  plays  (such 
as  '  Timon  of  Athens,'  '  Antony  an^  Cleopatra,'  etc.),  and 
regards  it  only  as  a  general,  but  to  us  unknown  state  of 
the  poet's  mind. — In  this  alone  all  critics  agree,  that  the 
piece,  so  far  as  it  was  written  by  Shakspeare,  is  one  of 
the  works  of  the  last  period  of  his  poetical  career. 

I,  on  my  part,  consider  it  as  extremely  improbable  that 
Shakspeare,  in  the  last  period  of  his  poetical  activity, 
should  have  remodelled  the  work  of  another  poet,  and  that 
his  friends  Heminge  and  Condell  should  have  admitted 
this — in  all  essential  points — foreign  work  into  their  col- 
lection of  his  works.  It  is  also  surprising  that  there 
nowhere  exists  a  trace  of  this  strange  and  certainly  not 
unimportant  poet  or  his  works,  although  he  doubtless  was 
a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare's,  and — as  his  supposed  hand 
in  '  Timon '  proves  —  a  not  inexperienced  dramatic  poet. 
For  all  critics  are  now  agreed  that  the  portions  of  the 
play  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Knight  and  Delius,  have 
been  left  unaltered  by  Shakspeare,  betray  the  hand  of  an 
accomplished  dramatic  poet,  rather  than  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  youthful  production,  that,  accordingly, '  Timon 
of  Athens'  cannot  even  have  been  a  youthful  work  of 
Shakspeare's  own.  Moreover,  I  cannot  find  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  supposed  foreign  portions  and  those 
written  by  Shakspeare  is  as  great  and  wide,  as  they  appear 
to  the  (perhaps  more  sharp-sighted)  eyes  of  Knight  and 

*  Studies  of  Shdkspere,  p.  C8  ff. 

t  Jahrbuch  d.  Deutschen  Shakespeare-Geselhchaft,  ii.  335  ff. 
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JDelius.     Both  of  them,  at  least,  grant  that  even  those 
portions  contain  passages  which  are  quite  Shakspearian  in 
character.     I  think  that  the  unquestionable  inequality  of 
the  drama,  apart  from  the  equally  unquestionable  cor^ 
mption  of  the  text,  seems  to  He  in  the  decidedly  greater 
Ipirry  and  carelessness  with  which  some  portions  have  been 
jyorked  out,  compared^  witF  others.    In  expTanatioii  oT  tISs 
inequality,  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  well  known  re- 
mark of  Heminge  and  Condell — in  their  Preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  Shakspeare*s  works  (1623) — that  the  manuscript 
of  his  dramas  contained  hardly  a  correction, '  scarce  a  blot.' 
Shakspeare,  therefore,  was  so  in  the  habit  of  being  pecu- 
liarly quick  and  correct  in  writing  down  his  dramas,  and 
of  doing  so  with  such  ease  and  readiness,  that  this  manner 
of  working  had  excited  the  admiration  of  his  friends, 
w^hereas  Ben  Jonson — as  is  well  known — considered  this  the 
cause  of  the  several  mistakes  which,  in  his  opinion,  Shak- 
speare had  committed.     On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
Shakspeare  revised  and  remodelled  several  of  his  plays 
(for  instance,  *  Hamlet,'  *  Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  etc.)  after  he 
had  given  them  up  to  the  theatre,  and  they  had  been  for 
some  time  on  the  stage.     This  probably  occurred  much 
more  frequently  than  we  are  justified  in  assuming  from 
the  poor  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject;  for  in 
those  days  it  was  the  general  custom  of  the  theatre  to 
bring  older  plays  again  on  to  the  stage,  after  having,  by 
additions  and  improvements,  furnished  them  with  some 


Timon  oT  Athens/ Only  that  this  was  done  witBT  greater 
hurry  aiad"careIe^snB8grthati^  ^iial  Tperlfaps  be6aus'^  Wwards 
^e  end"  of  MSf  po€l^cat'  career ^e  became  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  theatre  and  his  profession),  but  that 
subsequently — after  the  piece  had  been  brought  upon  the 
stage — he  found  himself  nevertheless  obliged  to  work  out 
some  parts  with  more  care ;  perhaps,  because  of  the  small 
success  the  piece  had  met  with. 

This,  however,  would  only  explain  the  internal  inequality 
in  the  treatment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  drama.  The 
external  inequality,  the  greater  corruption  of  the  text 
visible  in  several  parts,  and,  indeed,  just  those  in  which 
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Shakspeare  seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  alterations,  is 
doubtless  owing  partly  to  the  carelessness  of  the  compositor 
and  corrector  of  the  press,  partly,  however,  as  I  think, 
owing  to  another  reason  which  may  be  inferred  finom 
the  manner  in  which  the  piece  appears  printed  in  the  folio 
of  1623 — ^the  form  in  which  it  was  first  published.  It  is 
here  placed  between  *  Romeo  and  Juliet '  and  '  Julins 
Caesar,'  and  fills  apparently  but  nineteen,  in  reality  twenty- 
one  leaves  (from  p.  80  to  p.  98),  inasmuch  as  four  and 
not  two  leaves  are  marked  with  numbers  81-82.  The  first 
leaf  after  p.  98  is  filled  only  with  the  names  of  the  actors 
who  took  part  in  the  representation,  the  following  leaf,  how- 
ever, is  a  blank.  The  print  of  *  Julius  Caesar '  commences 
directly  after  this,  but  the  first  leaf  is  not,  as  it  shoxdd  be, 
marked  p.  1 00,  but  p.  109.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  print 
of '  Julius  Caesar  *  was  commenced  before  *  Timon  of  Athens* 
was  finished,  probably  because  the  manuscript  of  *  Timon ' 
was  incomplete,  and  the  missing  portions  could  not  be 
procured  quickly  enough.  Shakspeare's  original  mann- 
script  was  consequently  no  longer  in  existence,  and  the 
piece  had  to  be  made  up  from  the  scrolls  of  the  actors. 
This,  in  the  first  place,  explains  the  insertion  of  the  double 
leaves  with  pages  81  and  82,  and  likewise  the  second 
curious  coincidence  that,  although  the  print  begins  with 
the  heading  Acttia  primus,  Scaenm  prima,  there  is  no  further 
mention,  in  the  play,  of  a  division  into  acts  and  scenes. 
If  we  further  assume  (what  is  more  than  likely)  that 
certain  parts  were  very  carelessly  written,  and  that  the 
actors  had  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  introduce  more  or 
less  important  alterations  into  the  text,  by  additions, 
omissions,  etc.,  perhaps  also  that  the  whole  had  been 
abridged  by  the  manager,  this  will  explain  not  only  the 
great  corruption  of  the  text  in  single  passages,  as  regards 
language  and  versification,  but  also  the  looseness  of  the 
connection,  the  occasional  contradictions  and  the  im- 
motived  manner  in  which  the  hero  of  the.  drama— upob 
whom  everything  turns — disappears  from  the  stage,  leaving 
one  in  ignorance  as  to  whether,  and  why  he  dies  jtfSt  at 
that  moment.  (Perhaps  the  actual  closing  scene  in  the 
stage  manuscripts  was  entirely  wanting  or  was  intention- 
ally cut  short.) 
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.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  co-operation  of  all  these  cir- 
oomstances  could  resnlt  only  in  a  work  defective  in  many 
xeepects,  and  that  it  does  not  regm're  any  p^iil|,ftrj^  sharp 
insight  tpdiscover^a '^1101(3  HUflUfci  01.^  laullBTLrtheTorm 
■IfMiili^Se' [jlay'*Bay^cbm^<3'fl5W  10  ns.  1,  nevertheless, 
timik — apari  n*om  siiigle  iUtit&Bbes — that  to  judge  from  its 
mibstance,  spirit,  and  character,  it  is  by  no  means  a  work 
unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  But,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  substance  of  the  whole,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
understand  the  character  of  Timon,  and  it  is  just  his 
character  that  has  repeatedly  been  misunderstood.  Timon 
has  not  won  the  love  of  his  fellow-men,  only  by  his  profuse 
liberality,  his  entertainments  and  drinking-bouts,  which 
'would  justify  the  question,  What  hast  thou  done  to  entitle 
thee  to  demand  general  love  and  consideration?  He  has 
also  shed  his  blood  for  his  country ;  he  is  not  only  a  brave 
"warrior,  but  such  an  experienced  general  and  statesman 
that  the  Senate  and  people  of  Athens  turn  to  him  as  a  last 
resource  in  their  time  of  need.  He  could  include  among  his 
friends  not  only  parasites  and  a  low  set  of  people,  but  also 
the  greatest  and  most  influential  men  of  Athens.  Bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  in  a  well-regulated  home, 
and  unquestionably  beneath  the  eyes  of  noble  parents, 
faithful  teachers  and  servants,  happy  and  great  by  wealth 
as  well  as  by  an  abundance  of  noble  qualities  of  mind,  and, 
accordingly,  beloved  and  flattered  by  all  around  him,  h» 
bad  accustomed  himself  to  consider  all  men  to  bej 
as  noble  and  virtuous  as,  in  fact,  he  himself  is.  In 
spite  of  their  weaknesses  and  faults,  of  which  he  is  of 
oourse  aware,  he  regards  them  all  as  brothers,  as  members 
of  one  large  family,  who  have  but  one  common  inheritance 
from  the  friendly  gods,  each  a  portion  for  his  own  manage- 
ment. This  is  why  he  regards  his  own  property  as  existing 
merely  for  the  common  benefit  of  all ;  this  is  why  he  likes 
to  accept  what  he  can  give  back  doubly  and  trebly ;  this 
is  why  his  external  good  fortune  is  to  him  nothing,  the  love 
of  his  fellow  creatures  everything.  His  not  understanding 
human  nature  does  not  so  much  arise  from  any  fault  of 
his  own,  as  because  it  has  hitherto  never  shown  itself  to 
him  otherwise  than  in  the  one  bright  light  of  a  selfishly- 
displayed  friendship  and  consideration  for  himself.     The 
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MtbniT  of  hi*  ion  and  hin  enthnalasm  foi*  virtue  is,  then- 
tee,  oertkinlV  ma  mrCr,  Wt  an  error  infinitely  more  hem- 
tUel  VoA  noue  than  tLe  plain  truth.  Wlio  will  blame  hiM 
H,  In  dw  mtlinriftflin  of  Ua  iuiagmation  and  of  his  devoted 
■mil,  ha  takes  men  for  what  they  ought  to  be  ?  AEemedlj 
I  Utat  realirtie  oommon  seitBe  -n-hicb,  in  pity,  smilee  at  such 
J  ktealists,  ia  the  pooreet.  the  most  proeaic  wisdom ;  a  spedti 
of  wiadom  in  much  commonplace  men  excel  most,  iiA 
evny  additi<m  to  whose  empiric  treasury  only  makes  the 
pownaror  the  pooisr  and  tb«  more  pitiable ! 

What,  then,  la  th«  true  reason  of  the  miserable  downfall 
of  thia  noble,  pbHtinthropic  character  ?  Feeling  and 
imaginatioa  are  evidently  the  predominant  powers  in  bis 
aonl ;  they  farm  Ihs  centre  of  his  being,  and  in  the  peaceful 
■oonrae  of  hie  exlrtmce  he  has  completely  given  himgolf 
nptotheia.  Hedoesindeed  poesees  intelligence,  judgment, 

"" '  "    " " a  of  undsrstandjng,  but  it  is  only  in  pecnliu 

s,'  in  times  of  need  that  they  assert  tbem- 
;  th^  Ue  dormant  as  long  as  no  external  impnlee 
seta  them  in  motion.  Such  men  may,  perhaps,  have  grwl 
wealth  of  thought  and  mind,  but  only  in  a  one-sided  mmmKr, 
and  for  one  domain.  In  their  case,  everything  usually  turna 
round  one  fundamental  and  leading  thought;  accordingly, 
Timon  is  as  inventive  and  disinterested  in  his  self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropy,  as  he  is  inexhaustibly  ingenions  and 
unbending  in  the  expression  and  exercise  of  his  miaanthiopy. 
To  idealise  is  the  vital  principle  of  his  mental  activity. 
Thus  he  first  of  all  idealises  himself,  not  only  siibjectively 
but  objectively  as  well ;  he  ads,  too,  in  accordanoe  wiui 
his  conception  of  self.  Eccentric,  therefore,  as  his  love 
and  esteem  for  all  men  may  appear,  he  is  as  eccentric, 
subsequently,  in  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  himself  and 
whatever  bears  thp  name  of  man.  This  is  the  fault  of 
his  exceedingly  sanguine  and  almost  eqtially  choleric 
temperament.  This  tendency  of  his  nature  to  idealise,  this 
wealth  of  imagination,  and  tiie  disposition  to  yield  to  his 
highly  sensitive  feelings,  does  not  let  him  come  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  own  lelf.  He  has  never  allowed  himself 
to  become  conscious  of  his  own  weaknesses  and  failings. 
In  his  excessive  enthusiasm  for  virtue  he  has  not  heud 
the  gentle  'voioa  of  oanBouiaQb,  -whioh  would  have  told  him 
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tliat  his  very  passion  for  loving  and  desire  of  self-sacrifice 
— ^that  thirst  for  friendship  and  reverence  for  others  as 
-well  as  for  himself — was  foolish,  perverse  and  selfish, 
l>ecaiise,  in  fact,  it  made  himself  and  the  circle  imme- 
diately round  him,  the  central  point  of  all  existence. 
This  is  the  great  delusion,  the  unjustifiable  one-sidedness 
into  which  he  has  fallen  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
^wrhich  he  in  the  end  succumbs.  He  has,  in  reality,  thought 
only  of  himself  and  his  surroundings,  never  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  never  of  humanity,  never  of  the  general  and 
true  welfare  of  man.  Special  individuals  were  to  him 
humanity,  the  sporadic  mass  of  men  he  regarded  as  the 
-whole.  The  indiscriminate  devotion  due  only  to  the  whole 
he,  accordingly,  conferred  upon  special  individuals ;  it  is 
upon  them  only  that  he  has  relied,  and  therefore  has  relied 
on  nothing.  As  soon,  accordingly,  as  this  sole  support 
breaks  down,  it  also  immediately  crushes  his  whole  life 
and  existence.  He  involuntarily  falls  from  one  extreme  1 
into  the  other,  from  false  general  philanthropy  into  an  f 
equally  false  general  misanthropy,  because  the  connecting  f 
link  between  the  two  contrasts — the  right  apprehension 
of  the  diflference,  but  nevertheless  existing  concatenation 
between  the  special  and  the  general — ^is  wanting.  And 
yet  this  blind  p^tZanthropy,  alone,  was  the  vital  element 
of  his  nature ;  the  equally  blind  wiwanthropy  is  poisonous 
air  to  him  which  he  cannot  breathe  for  any  length  of 
time ;  the  passionate  desire  to  annihilate  everything  that 
bears  the  name  of  man,  makes  him  its  first  victim. 

If,  therefore,  Timon's  character  forms  the  nucleus  of 
the  dramatic  action,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  motive 
of  its  development,  the  play  in  spirit  and  character  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  classed  with  the  five  great  tragedies 
of 'Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  'Othello,'  'King  Lear,'  'Macbeth' 
and '  Hamlet.'  For  as  in  the  case  of  these  masterpieces,  the 
groundwork  upon  which  they  are  based  is  formed  by  the 
special  and  principal  motives  of  human  existence — the  state 
of  the  betrothed,  marriage,  family  life,  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  state  and  the  power  of  will  and  action 
(as  its  foundation  and  preservative),  the  contradiction 
between  the  outer  world  and  the  inner  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  man,  between  the  force  of  circumstance  and  the 
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power  of  thoiiglit — so,  in  the  present  case,  the  ideal  basis 
of  the  tragedy  is  formed  by  the  more  general  relation  of 
the  special  to  the  whole,  t.e.,  of  man  to  humanity.  And 
as,  in  the  first  cases,  the  love  of  the  betrothed,  the  love  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  love  of  parents  and  children  becomes 
tragic  under  certain  circumstances,  so  in  the  present  case 
the  general  love  of  humanity  immediately  turns  into  tragic 
pathos  when — in  its  one-sidedness,  which  amounts  to  the 
adoration  of  men,  it  confounds  man  with  bumanity — it 
gives  itself  up  wholly  without  discrimination,  and  thus 
forgets  and  injures  the  right  of  the  love  of  friends,  of 
parents  and  of  country.  Accordingly,  when  comprehended 
in  its  inmost  nature,  this  tragedy  appears  to  stand  in 
a  significant  and  ideal  relation  to  'Komeo  and  Juliet* 
and  *King  Lear';  it  forms,  so  to  say,  the  second  and 
completing  half  of  the  latter.  In  the  former  cases 
we  have  love  in  its  peculiar  relation  to  those  special, 
organically  arranged  circles  into  which  the  whole  of  man- 
kind is  divided ;  in  the  present  case,  we  have  love  in  its 
most  general  relation  to  this  whole  itself.  The  sphere  of 
sentiment  —  the  centre  and  predominant  power  of  which 
is  love — is  thereby  exhausted,  and  all  its  principal  domains 
brought  within  the  tragic  view  of  life.  An  organic 
contrast  to  this  is  found  in  Hamlet,  as  the  representative 
of  the  sphere  of  mind  and  thought,  whereas  Macbeth  holds 
the  mean  between  these  contrasts,  inasmuch  as  he  repre- 
sents the  sphere  of  will  and  of  action  into  which — at  least 
as  regards  the  drama — the  otfier  two  spheres  must  of 
necessity  flow. 

In  spite  of  the  censured  defects  of  the  play,  it  is,  in  mv 
opinion,  wonderful  with  what  skill  Shakspeare  has  con- 
trived to  form  so  unmanageable  a  subject,  as  is  offered  by 
the  story  of  Timon,  into  a  living  and  drastic  action,  lliis 
he  has  accomplished  partly  by  the  relations  he  has  estab- 
lished between  the  life  and  fortunes  of  the  individual  per- 
sons and  the  whole  nation  and  state ;  particularly,  however, 
by  the  triple  contrast  in  which  he  has  placed  the  character 
of  Timon  as  regards  the  other  chief  persons  of  the  pieca 
In  the  first  place  in  its  contrast  to  the  worthless  flatterers 
and  parasites  who  affect  the  same  friendship,  devotion  and 
philanthropy  towards   Timon,  merely  in   order    to  prey 
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Upon  him.  These  personages  are  certainly  but  little  ! 
individualised,  they  are  in  reality  as  like  as  peas,  and/ 
yet  the  poet  has  with  striking  irony  contrived  to  give 
each  his  peculiar  shade  of  colour,  as  is  especially  indicated 
in  the  different  ways  in  which  they  accept  and  reject 
Timon's  entreaties  for  assistance.  Opposed  to  this  friend- 
ship of  semblance  and  falsehood,  stands  the  true  and  warm 
affection  of  Timon's  household,  especially  that  of  his  steward 
Flavins,  whom  Timon  declares  the  only  honest  man.  In 
an  over-civilized,  morally  corrupt  state,  where  the  senators 
axe  usurers,  where  the  people  abandon  themselves  to 
luxury  and  gluttony,  and  banish  the  more  virtuous  from 
their  midst  or  leave  them  to  perish  from  neglect,  and  where 
the  army,  accompanied  by  courtesans,  takes  up  arms 
against  its  own  country,  the  little  of  virtue  and  morality 
that  is  left  takes  refuge  in  the  lowest  orders. 

A  very  contrast  to  Timon,  in  his  self-made  misanthropy 
and  in  his  sincere  hatred  of  mankind,  is  found  in  tne 
cynic  Apemantus.  To  the  latter  we  might  justly  put  the 
question :  What  hast  thou  done  for  mankind,  that  thou 
presumest  so  profoundly  to  hate  and  despise  them  ?  He 
is  himself  but  half  a  man ;  his  life  has  always  been 
but  half  that  of  a  man;  accordingly,  his  treatment  of 
himself  and  of  men  is  only  half  human,  t.«.,  half  currish. 
Because  fortune  has  denied  him  her  best  gifts,  and  because 
he  cannot  attain  consideration  and  authority  in  any  other 
way,  he  has  had  recourse  to  his  mind,  his  coarse  wit,  sihd 
his  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  will,  so  as  to  assert 
himself  by  a  cynical  mode  of  Hfe,  and  by  the  unblushing 
impudence  with  which  he  snappishly  and  jeeringly  attacks 
everything.  The  contempt  into  which  he  places  himself, 
protects  him  from  every  resentment.  Injuries  from  him 
are  no  injuries;  even  the  most  just  reproach  loses  its 
significance  and  force  in  his  mouth.  Thus  he  moves  about 
like  a  ridiculous  phantom,  useless  to  himself  and  a  burden 
to  others,  the  warning  example  of  a  view  of  life  quite 
similar  to  that  of  Timon's,  only  that  it  is  the  perverted, 
reverse  side.  In  the  end  he  is  far  surpassed  in  his  depart- 
ment by  Timon,  and  we  may  assume  that  he  was  affected 
by  this  humiliation,  or  got  better  of  his  own  accord. 
Alcibiades,  lastly,  on  the  one  hand,  connects  the  relations 
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between  the  pergonal  lifo  of  the  hero  and  the  general  life  j 
of  the  state  and  people,  on  the  other,  he  too  forms  a 
certain  contrast  to  Timon.  ThuH  he.  like  all  the  other 
cLamctere,  in  a  neoessary  member  in  the  organiBm  of  the 
whole,  in  so  fat  as  he  essentially  co-uperatee  in  tlie 
development  of  the  character  of  the  hero,  as  well  as  is 
the  progreos  of  the  action,  whioh  again  ie  the  reenlt  of  tbs 
development  of  the  hero's  character.  For  he  exhibits  in 
his  person  the  right  way  in  which  mtch  people,  such  meu 
ought  to  be  treated.  He  repels  injustice  by  injustice, 
force  by  force,  and  preaches  sense  and  morality  sword  ii 
hand.  But  his  right  manner  of  managing  life  is  snitabln 
only  for  such  a  lerong  sort  of  men,  such  a  Ihwlett  people,  and 
thus,  in  reality,  it  ia  in  and  of  itself  simply  a  wrong  way.' 
Now,  it  IB  the  very  fact  of  Alcibiades  being,  or  at  least  ap> 
pearing  in  the  end  to  be  in  the  right,  that  conatitutes  thi- 
defeot  of  the  drama.  It  too  ia  wanting  in  the  elevating, 
conciliatory  element  of  the  tragie  pathos,  and  this 
especially  marks  its  afBnity  to  'Titua  Andronicus.'  If 
Aloibiadea  is  right,  then  life  is  not  worth  the  living; 
there  would,  in  reality,  be  no  history,  because  there  is  no 
etiiical  priigreBB  in  humanity ;  we  should  have  in  tears  to 
CKclaiiu  with  Flavins  (iv.  2) : 

"Strange,  nnuBnal  blood 

Whun  man's  woreo  ein  is.  he  does  iflo  much  good  I 

Wlio  tiieu  (liires  to  be  half  so  kind  agaia  ? 
r  Vot  bounty,  that  mekea  goda,  does  ^11  mar  men." 

In  BDoh  a  ease  sin  and  injustice  wotdd  aiane  previa!, 
and  at  most  find  their  mutual  oorreotive  in  themaelves. 
Li  spite,  therefore,  of  the  artistio  manner  in  vrhioh,  )ien 
also,  the  several  threads  of  the  aotion  seem  gathered  and 
lormed  into  one  harmonions  whole — so  that  Shakspean's 
great  and  often  doubted  power  as  r^ards  drainatio  ocm- 

■  E.  WoelfeU,  in  m;  Dpiuion,  (bnns  too  high  an  estimate  of  the 
oliaraolet  of  Alcihiadea  in  oonceiving  him  to  te  ft  pendant  to  TijDon. 
For  thia  he  lacks  the  purity  of  heart,  the  depth  of  feeling,  tlte  monl 
gieatnoBs  and  nohili^  of  mind,  which  distmguiah  Timon'a  >otia> 
and  th«  ol^aaia  whioh  he  pursoea.  At  all  events  if  this  was  the  iotan- 
tioD  Shakapeore  had  in  view  when  weaving  the  etor;  of  Alcilatdei 
Into  the  representation  by  means  of  these  loose  threads,  then  theflguiei' 
Alolblades  is  not  strongly  enough  deflited,  not  aconmtely  moo^ 
UhiMted,  W  ivA  BoSBfitoA  1i«Jit  tluswii  span  it 
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position  (the  essential  point  of  all  dramatic  poetry)  is 
again  set  forth  in  the  most  brilliant  light — in  spite  of  its 
single  great  beauties,  and  the  deeply  significant  funda- 
mental motive  which  supports  the  whole,  we  nevertheless 
leave  the  drama  with  the  direct  impression  of  an  unre- 
solved dissonance,  and  a  dosing  dissonanceleft  unre- 
solved is  a  defect  in  all  art.  In  addition  to  this  the 
character  of  Timon,  both  in  his  love  for  and  hatred  of 
mankind,  appears  so  highly  idealised,  or,  if  it  be  preferred, 
so  exaggerated,  carried  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  human 
standard,  that  we  cannot  make  ourselves  take  any  true 
interest  in  him  or  his  tragic  fate.  We  feel  too  convinced 
that  we  should  not  act  similarly  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  a  similar  fate  could  never  befall  us.  His 
character,  although  by  no  means  unnatural,  is,  nevertheless, 
of  such  an  unusual  type,  such  a  mere  exception  to  the  rule, 
that  he  cannot  excite  in  us  any  personal  sympathy,  but 
merely  the  interest  of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  i.e., 
a  pure  psychological  interest. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  motives  which 
induced  Shakspeare  to  choose  this  subject,  it  always  seems 
that,  in  his  later  years,  he  had  lost  the  &ie  tact  for  what  was 
the  measure  and  limit  of  his  art,  w;hich  (except  in  his  first 
youthful  deviations,  as  in  '  Titus  Andronious,'  *  Henry  VI.,' 
and  others)  had  invariably  been  such  a  safe  guide  to  him, 
and  that,  as  in  his  youth,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  state  of  his  own  mind  and  feelings. 
When  we  compare  this  tragedy  with  his  other,  and  pro- 
bably his  latest  works,  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that 
his  view  of  life  must,  in  his  latter  years,  have  become 
more  and  more  melancholy.  Even  in  *  Macbeth '  the  con- 
ciliatory element  of  tragedy,  the  mild  splendour  of  the 
setting  sun,  such  as  is  spread  over  Eomeo's,  Lear's  and 
Hamlet's  death,  is  removed  far  into  the  background. 
There  hangs  over  *  The  Winter's  Tale,'  over  *  Cymbeline,' 
*  The  Tempest,'  and  even  over  *  Measure  for  Measure,' 
a  profound,  solemn  earnestness  of  feeling.  The  shadows 
continue  to  become  deeper,  till  finally  in  *  Timon  of 
Athens '  we  have  the  full  darkness  of  night,  and  it  is  only 
beyond  the  scenes  of  the  play,  as  beyond  human  existence, 
that  ^e  behold  the  cheerful  light  of  day. 
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It  wonW  be  difficnlt  to  doBcribo  misanthropy  will 
snch  vigour  and  truth,  without  having  experienced  tbe 
,  feeling  oneself.  Shftkapeare'a  atat«  of  mird  about  the 
,  time  of  the  composition  of  the  pieoe,  must  have  been 
I  Bomowhat  like  that  of  Tinion'a.  otherwise  it  is  Boaicel; 
Iconcoivftblo  how  he  oould  have  felt  himself,  even  momeni- 
arily,  attracte"!  bj  this  subject,  which  was  not  by  u; 
means  epecvally  suited  for  dramatic  purposes.  Moreover, 
there  ivcre  au£Bcient  estemal  circuntstancee  and  reaaou 
which,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  might  have  embittered 
his  work  as  an  artist,  and  even  his  whole  life,  in  look- 
ing back  upon  it.  Ho  was  doomed  to  see  how  that 
upon  which  he  had  lavishly  spent  all  liis  mental  energy 
was  profaned  and  soiled  by  rude  hands ;  doomed  to 
Bee  how  the  idea  of  beauty — as  it  presented  itself  to  hit 
mind,  and  with  it  the  poetical  power  and  depth  of  that 
view  of  life  in  which  he  had  himself  lived,  and  which  he 
believed  he  had  found  to  contain  truth — was  not  merely 
driven  ont  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  that  the  nation 
itself  became  more  and  more  degenerate,  both  morally  and 
politically.  Ho  had  to  confesa  to  himself  that  his  struggles 
and  strivingH  had  been  in  vain,  that  he  and  his  works 
would  soon  be  forgotten,  perhaps  for  ever  (this  actually 
seemed  to  be  the  case  a  few  decades  after  his  death); 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  art  and  poetry  were  for  ever  to  be 
banished  from  his  beloved  England.  Well,  then,  might 
the  tone  of  his  mind  become  a  shrill  dissonance,  which  be 
would  then  endeavour  to  embody  in  a  corresponding  and 
hurriedly  sketched  work,  in  order  to  shake  it  from  his  own 
soul.  This  seems  to  me  confirmed,  in  addition  to  the 
general  charactdr  of  the  whole  drama,  more  especially  by 
uie  strong  satirioal  and  cutting  attacks  upon  a  mercenary 
art,  whose  sole  olgect  was  profit  and  snocess,  and  which  was 
slavishly  servile  to  every  humour,  every  caprice  of  taste; 
this  alone  would  testify  to  tbe  late  composition  of  the 
drama.  For  these  reasons,  which  coincide  in  a  striking 
manner  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  text,  I  believe  that 
'Timon  of  Athens'  is  one  of  Shakspeare'e  last  works, 
perhaps  his  very  last  production." 

*  Hailowe  aadgaa  the  play  to  about  the  year  1609,  because  North'* 
'  "  m  ot  Plutanh — fnta  wbioh,  aoomUDK  to  >Urlowe'a  optnioa. 
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Sbakspeare  drew  the  subject  of  his  two  preceding  dramas,  JuZitM 
CsBsar  and  Antony  and  Cleopaira — ^probably  induced  him  to  take  up 
the  story  of  Timon  (see  Beed's  edition  of  Shak.  ii.  848  f.  354).  Chalmers 
{Supplemental  Apology^  p  391),  on  the  other  hand,  lays  hold  of  a 
few  small  coincidence^  in  order  to  prove  that  Timon  of  Athens  must 
have  been  written  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Drake  (11.  446) 
agrees  with  him  although  Ghalmer's  proofs  make  it  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  the  play  cannot  have  appeai'ed  hefore  1612.  There  are  no 
internal  reasons  for  determining  the  time  of  its  composition.  Whether 
Shakspeare  drew  his  subject  firom  North's  translation  of  Plutarch — 
who  parenthetically  introduces  the  fundamental  features  of  Timon  b 
history  in  his  account  of  the  life  of  Antony — or  whether  he  took  it 
from  Paynter's  earlier  collection  of  novels  (T^e  Palace  of  Pleasure,  i.  28) 
in  which  it  also  exists,  or  (what  is  the  most  probable  supposition)  from 
the  old  forgotten  dramas  which  had  taken  up  the  same  subject  (one 
of  which,  a  stiff  academic  production,  is  extant,  and  has  been  re- 
published by  A.  Dyoe  among  the  papers  of  the  Shakespeare  Society 
under  the  title  of  Timon,  a  Play  now  first  printed,  etc.,  Loudon,  1842) 
— ^is  a  question  that  does  not  admit  of  being  decided.  North's  trans- 
lation, at  all  events,  offered  Shakspeare  a  mere  skeleton,  without  either 
flesh  or  blood. — Delius  fixes  the  date  a  little  earlier,  because  he  thinks 
that  Shakspeare  remodelled  the  foreign  drama  (which,  in  his  opinion, 
18  the  foundation  of  our  play)  soon  after  his  Pericles,  which,  according 
to  him,  originated  in  the  same  way  and  was  originally  the  work  of  the 
same  author.  This  point  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  our  second 
volume. 
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